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He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth,  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  soct  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all — Colxbzoox. 


PREFACE. 


Cablyle,  in  his  life  of  John  Sterling,  says,  "  I  have 
remarked  that  a  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man,  and 
his  scene  of  pilgrimage  through  life,  is  capable  of  interesting 
the  greatest  man ;  that  all  men  are,  to  an  unspeakable  de- 
gree, brothers — each  ioan's  life  a  strange  semblance  of  eveiy 
man^s,  and  that  human  portraits,  fidthfiilly  drawn,  are  of  all 
things  the  welcomest  on  human  walls." 

A  kindred  feeling  was  the  first  impulse  to  these  sketches. 
A  second,  more  serious,  was  a  desire  to  portray,  through 
living  examples,  the  characteristics  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
and  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American  churches. 
This  has  determined  the  selection.  Bepresentative  men, 
who  are  mostly  prominent  men,  have  been  chosen,  repre- 
senting not  only  denominations,  but  religious  movements 
and  practical  ideas,  principles  and  &cts. 

There  has  also  been  a  purpose  in  these  biographies — ^more 
than  to  gratify  curiosity  or  exalt  individuals — bom  out  of 
a  hope  to  promote  Christian  Union  by  grouping  diverse 
Christian  views.  If  we  could  all  "see  eye  to  eye,"  we 
should  less  contend  "  hand  to  hand." 

Several  sketches  are  reluctantly  omitted,  from  the  matter- 
of-£Eu;t  necessity  which  the  limits  of  one  volume  impose. 
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Several  eloquent  preachers  are  not  mentioned,  because 
preacliing  is  with  them  occasional  and  secondary. 

The  author  must  ask  consideration  for  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  his  task,  as  a  discussion  of  Uving  men  and  present 
religious  movements.  He  has  striven  to  be  controlled  by 
principles  of  good  taste  and  of  a  universal  Christian  senti- 
ment, without  sacrificing  the  interest  of  minute  personal 
narrative  or  a  journalistic  style. 

With  the  resolve  to  avoid  protruding  his  own  denomi- 
national preferences,  he  has  sought  to  identify  himself  for 
the  time  being,  with  each  movemmt  described  and  each 
person  portrayed,  esteeming  the  expression  of  his  private 
views  as  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  a  fiux  statement 
of  the  views  of  others. 

Effort  has  also  been  made  to  avoid  eulogy,  which  lay  in 
the  path  of  a  naturally  keen  enjoyment  of  pulpit  oratory, 
increased  by  indulgence. 

Those  fiuniliar  with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  last 
eight  years  may  recognize,  in  portions  of  some  of  the 
sketches,  old  acquaintances.  Ab  in  volumes  of  poetry,  a 
few  of  "  the  earlier  pieces  "  are  included. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  feels  that  he  will  be  warranted 

in  uniting  the  thanks  of  his  readers,  with  his  own,  to  those 

who  have  kindly  contributed  the  sketches  of  Dr.  Storrs 

and  of  Dr.  Hawks,  and  parts  of  the  sketches  of  Dr.  Cheever 

and  of  Dr.  Williams. 

H.  F. 

UwifmiTi  ov  BoGBHoa,  j^.  T^  AprH  1856. 
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EDWARD  NORRIS  KIRK, 


THE  EVANGELIST  PBEACEEB. 


*'  How  beaatiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
thai  pnblisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thj  Qod  reigneth." 


EARLY  LIFK 


Edwabo  N.  Eirk  was  bom  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August, 
1802,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  baptized  by  his  pastor,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Maaon.  His  &ther,  a  natare  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
in  Scotland,  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  poesesdng  the  sterling 
qualities  which  have  so  distinguished  his  countrymen.  Upright  and 
foithful  in  all  hia  dealings  with  men,  devoutly  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  he  led  a  quiet  life,  doing  a  small  and  safe  business  as  a 
grocer,  winning  the  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends ;  and,  when 
the  appointed  time  came,  meeting  death,  under  the  roof  of  his  son, 
at  Albany,  with  the  victorious  assurance  of  eternal  life. 

]^  fiimily  consisted  of  this  one  son  and  three  sisters.  Edward 
was  reared  amidst  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  and  his  animal 
spirits,  quickness  of  mind,  ready  ways,  and  loye  of  excitement,  allured 
him  from  the  restraints  of  school  and  the  subduing  quietness  of  home. 
He  was  a  bold,  passionate,  heedless  boy,  enamored  of  pleasure,  re* 
gardless  of  eariy  privileges,  and  wasteful  of  life's  seed-time.  So  he 
grew  up,  and  with  much  the  same  character  he  attended  school  at 
Princeton  and  entered  the  college  at  that  place.  In  the  year  1817 
he  joined  the  sophomore  class,  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  managed  to 
gndnate  when  the  three  appointed  years  were  completed.  He  was 
idle,  and  neglectful  of  books,  from  beginning  to  end    He  did  not 
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even  establiBh  any  reputation  as  a  debater  or  declaimer,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  and  inarticulatenefis  of  his  utteranoe.  His  physical  develop- 
ment was  of  the  beet;  and  he  was  mostly  distingtdshed  as  an  athlete, 
somewhat  of  a  boxer,  a  fine  skater,  a  bold,  chivalrous  fellow — the 
defender  of  the  wealc,  the  champion  of  his  mates— one  who  never 
flinched  or  &iled,  who  *'  continued  unto  the  end  ;*'  who  would  sac- 
rifice all  he  had,  even  recklessly,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  he  had  es- 
poused, or  of  the  friends  he  loved. 

On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  RadcMe  A 
Mason,  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  be- 
coming, however,  more  familiar  with  the  billiaid-cue  than  with 
Blackstone.  In  fact,  he  was  painfully  dissipated,  so  that  almost  the 
only  sign  which  he  manifested  of  attention  to  mental  culture,  or  pro- 
fessional promise,  was  his  awakened  interest  in  public  speaking.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  ^  The  Forum,^  a  public  debating-club, 
which  used  to  hold  its  discussions  in  the  large  halls  of  the  City  Ho- 
tel and  Washington  HalL  In  these  debates  such  men  figured  as 
Sand,  and  Dey,  and  William  H.  Seward — students  of  law  at  that 
time.  In  debate  he  began  to  recognize  his  power,  and  his  friends  to 
gather  hope  for  the  future. 

Nineteen  yean  of  his  life  had  gone  by.  The  forming-period  of 
character  is  passed,  and  the  seed-time  is  at  an  end.  The  mind  is  as 
yet  undisciplined,  the  passions  unsubdued,  plans  for  life  tmsettled, 
life's  great  purpose  disregarded.  Early  indulgences  have  become  es- 
tablished habits,  fictitious  excitement  has  grown  to  a  necessity,  and 
the  garment  of  sin  which  was  slipped  on  so  smoothly,  and  is  worn 
so  easily,  will  be  found,  when  the  effort  comes  to  put  it  of^  to  have 
hardened  into  a  garment  of  welded  iron.  Such  is  the  condition,  up 
to  a  certain  day,  of  one  created  in  Clod's  image,  an  heir  of  immor- 
tality, a  child  of  prayer,  a  recipient  of  Heaven's  bounties,  endowed 
with  powers  that  might  move  a  nation,  and  affect  the  immortal  des- 
tinies of  thousands.  And  up  to  this  certain  day  he  has  been  de- 
fiicing  this  image,  and  trifling  with  this  immortality,  and  nullifying 
these  prayetH,  and  treading  on  these  blessings,  and  wasting  these 
gifts.  And  during  all  the  time  before  this  certain  day,  the  warnings 
of  a  &ther,  the  counsels  of  teacheri,  the  solicitations  of  friends,  the 
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admonitionB  of  ministen,  have  all  been  unavaiHiig,  to  waken  in  the 
Bool  one  abiding  dedie  for  a  higher  and  better  life,  or  one  fruit-bear- 
ing resolution  to  enter  the  path  which  revelation  makes  manifest, 
and  reason  recommends  as  the  path  of  right  and  the  way  to  immor- 
tality. But  only  four  days  elapse,  and  lo  I  all  is  changed  I  He  does 
not  seem  like  the  same  person  he  was  four  days  before.  He  can 
hardly  be  said,  in  truth,  to  be  the  same  person,  so  great  is  the 
change.  The  habits,  hardening  for  a  dozen  years,  are  cast  off—- 4he 
rivets  of  the  iron  garment  are  rent  asunder — ^the  waste-gate  of  priv- 
ileges is  shut  down.  Irresolution  of  purpose  and  lack  of  object  are 
exchanged  for  firm  decinon  and  for  an  established  course.  Old 
things  have  all  passed  away,  behold  I  all  things  have  become  new ! 
New  hopes  are  budding  forth,  new  purposes  are  formed,  new  habits 
assumed,  new  thoughts  awakened,  new  joys  experienced,  a  new  life 
IB  commenced;  and  the  bopes,  and  purposes,  and  habits,  and 
thoughts,  and  joys,  which  began  their  life  on  that  day  have  been 
strengthening,  and  enlarging,  and  developing  ever  since.  They  are 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  the  habits  of  right- 
doing,  the  thoughts  of  €K>d,  the  joys  of  immortality.  This  is  a  won- 
derftd  &ct;  we  stave  it  rimply  as  a  fact,  worthy  of  attention  from 
those  who  are  studying  the  human  mind,  striving  to  read  tbe  secr^ 
of  the  human  soul,  and  to  determine  the  principles  of  human  action* 
Facts  like  this  are  not  rare;  yet  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  be  un- 
noticeable,  for  how  often  the  reckless  youth  of  twenty  becomes  the 
ruined  man  of  thirty,  or  a  cumberer  of  the  earth  at  forty.  And  when 
such  a  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  changed  into  an  honor  to  man- 
kind, and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  dispensing  good  deeds,  and  preach- 
ing the  trutli  with  an  eloquence  of  life  not  inferior  to  tlie  eloquence 
of  his  words,  is  it  not  a  &ct  whose  cause  is  worthy  of  investigation, 
and  its  results,  of  rejoicing  t  How  this  change  was  brought  about, 
what  means  were  employed  for  its  production,  what  was  the  inner 
experience,  we  do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  Mr.  Kirk  was  led 
to  reflection  by  a  long  series  of  influences  wonderfully  directed  by 
Fhmdenoe^  that  his  thoughts  became  most  serious,  so  serious  that 
he  left  law  study  and  billiard-balls,  shut  himself  in  his  room,  re- 
mained there  daring  four  days,  and  came  forth — a  Christian.    Ah  I 
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what  strnggleBy  what  oonfliota,  what  agonies  were  endured  in  the 
solitude  of  these  four  daysl  We  know  not  the  history  of  that  era. 
It  is  all  hidden  to  the  world.  Verily,  the  life  of  man  is  not  known 
— ^the  great  life  within — the  real  soul-life  1  We  can  oatch  a  glimpse 
at  times — ^we  can  infer  something  from  what  is  seen  externally,  and 
from  our  own  experience;  yet  we  know  but  little  at  the  best  The 
life  of  hopes,  and  joys,  and  aspiraticms,  and  fears,  and  struggles,  and 
defeats,  and  victories,  ever  beating,  throblnng  underneath,  is  all  sealed 
to  our  si^t  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  souL 

"  Ifsa  to  man  was  never  known, 
Heart  with  heart  did  never  meet, 
We  are  colimms  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  complete." 

In  this  connection  a  special  interest  will  attach  to  a  statement 
once  made  at  a  select  meeting  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Waterbury,  of  Bos- 
ton. Derigning  to  illustrate  God's  feithfulness  to  those  who  trust 
him,  and  the  remarkable  methods  of  his  providence,  he  related  the 
following  fects : 

'^Many  years  ago^  a  Mr.  Scudder  came  to  my  father's  house,  in 
New  York,  wishing  to  reside  in  the  femily,  while  prosecuting  his 
medical-studies.  Not  a  member  of  the  femily  then  knew  any  thing 
of  practical  religion.  But  Mr.  Scudder  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  Christian  life  the  persuasions  of  earnest  seal  that  we  would  make 
our  peace  with  God.  The  result  of  his  patient  efforts  was  the  entire 
change  of  the  character  of  our  househcddi  Harriet,  my  sbter,  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  afterwards  was  married  to  Mr.  Scudder,  siid 
has  most  feithfully  rewarded  his  fidelity  to  her  by  the  devotion  of 
her  life  to  him  and  to  his  work  as  a  missionary. 

**  After  a  long  residence  in  India,  Dr.  Scudder  sent  his  sons  to 
America  to  be  educated.  Henry  was  a  wild  and  wicked  boy,  and 
gave  his  friends  great  disquietude.  But  his  fether  and  mother  never 
lost  their  confidence  in  ChxL  Their  fervent  prayers  for  him  were  in- 
cessant Now  mark  how  God  answ^s  prayers,  and  how  he  rewards, 
after  long  yean  and  heavy  trials,  the  feithful  labors  of  his  servants 
I  had  been  brought  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour  through  the  influ* 
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enoe  of  Mr.  Scudder,  wheo  living  in  mj  &ther*8  fiunilj.  In  the 
spring  of  1822, 1  went  to  New  Y<H*k  to  spend  a  college  vacation. 
While  there,  I  addieesed  an  andience  of  young  men.  At  the  dose 
of  the  meeting,  one  of  them  followed  me  up  Greenwichrstreet,  and  at 
length  accoeted  me.  His  question  was  diiect :  "  What  most  I  do  to 
be  saved  t"  I  gave  him  X^ttl's  answer  to  the  same  question,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  fulfilled  it  happily  in  his  own  experience,  and 
in  a  few  years  after  entered  the  ministry. 

'^In  1840,  this  young  man,  now  grown  to  be  that  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  the  truth,  the  Rev.  K  N.  Kirk,  was  preaching  in  Dr.  Skin- 
ner's church  in  New  York,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Skinner  became  a  Chris- 
tian through  his  influence.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  young 
Scudder,  and  urged  him  to  come  and  hear  the  preacher  who  had  so 
wrought  upon  his  own  heart  Scudder  went,  and  by  the  sermon  ha 
then  heard  was  brought  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and, 
is  now  laboring  with  his  finther,  a  missionary  in  India.** 

Mr.  Kirk  immediately  resolved  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  blessed 
truth  which  had  proved  hia  salvation.  With  this  purpose  he  re- 
paired to  Princeton  to  prosecute  the  preparatory  studies,  and  joined 
the  theological  seminary  of  that  place  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

Now  he  bei^ns  a  life  of  hard  study.  He  was  striving  to  repair 
the  waste  of  school  and  ooll^  days.  He  succeeded  to  some  extent; 
but  he  has  always  suffered  from  the  hdk  of  those  very  things  which 
early  culture  and  industry  produce.  But  though  he  could  not 
wholly  retrieve  past  time,  one  thing  he  could  do^  and  did :  he  trans- 
formed the  very  evils  of  the  Past  into  helps  for  the  Future.  His 
fiuniliarity  with  the  arts  of  the  elocutioniat  and  of  the  actor,  as  seen 
on  the  boards,  he  turned  to  practical  account  in  his  training  for  the 
fMbaa  and  the  pulpit 

At  this  time  a  gahizy  of  incipient  pulpit  orators  were  pursuing 
their  preparatory  course.  Associated  in  a  debating  dub  with  Mr. 
Kirk,  were  Dr.  Jamea  W.  Alexander;  Dr.  Bethune ;  President  Young, 
of  Kentucky;  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  CSiristmass,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
moat  accomptished  of  men;  the  late  Professor  Dod,  of  Princeton; 
Dr.  Butler,  of  Port  Oibeon,  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  John  A.  McClung, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  remarkable  for  conunencing  life  as  a  preachar. 
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then  leaving  theology  for  law,  during  twenty  yean  practice  estab- 
lishing an  enviable  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  now  returning  to  the 
ministiy. 

Mr.  Kirk  continued  his  connection  with  the  aeminary  lor  four 
years.  During  most  of  these  yean  he  preached  more  or  less,  at  one 
time  having  charge  of  a  congregation  of  colored  people.  He  had  a 
Christian  love  and  zeal  which  could  not  fiiil  to  find  an  expression  in 
words ;  and  in  the  way  of  doing  good  to  others,  he  was  benefiting 
himself  by  practice  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  which  he  was  to 
wield  as  a  '^good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ"  Whether  it  is  the  true 
course  for  a  person  in  his  preparatory  training  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  active  service,  is  a  question.  From 
some  remarbi  which  Mr.  Eirk  once  made  on  a  public  occanon,  we 
inferred  that  in  his  opinion  this  was  the  right  way  for  a  theolo^cal 
student  to  punue ;  and  he  spoke  fix>m  his  own  experience.  Let  a 
student  learn  to  apply  the  truth,  as  well  as  know  the  truth  itself; 
let  him  be  trained  by  practice,  as  well  as  by  instruction,  and  learn 
by  experience  as  well  as  by  books — ^it  is  by  actual  contact  with  hu- 
manity that  we  become  skilled  in  getting  at  the  heart  of  man,  it  is 
by  preaching  that  we  learn  how  to  preach — such  we  apprehend 
would  be  the  £ur  expression  of  his  sentiments.  Yet  it  may  be  said, 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  good  degree  of  plausibility,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  a  student  at  the  seminary  to  study,  not  to  preach,  to 
become  fimiiliar  himself  with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  not 
to  attempt  to  instruct  othen;  that  there  is  greater  danger  that 
he  will  neglect  study  than  deeds  of  benevolence ;  that  it  is  harder 
to  think  than  to  talk,  harder  to  do  one^s  self  good  than  to  do  othen 
good. 

We  would  state  for  the  encouragement  of  young  writers,  that  Mr. 
Kirk,  who,  at  the  present  time,  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  facility  with 
which  he  prepares  sermons,  and  in  the  finish  of  their  preparation, 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  preparing,  during  the  whole  of  his  fourth 
year  at  the  seminary,  the  four  sermons  which  were  required  of  him. 
Let  no  young  writer  be  discouraged  because  he  cannot  write  rapidly, 
provided  he  only  writes  something  that  has  substance.  If  he  has 
genuine  thought,  he  has  the  gold.    It  is  as  yet  imbedded  in  the  re 
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of  his  mind ;  he  must  dig  it  oat  and  get  it  coined,  and  tlian 
theie  will  be  no  great  difficdfy  in  bringing  it  into  cizcalation. 

Before  the  doee  of  hia  fourth  jear,  Mr.  Kirk  waa  requested  by  the 
American  Board  of  CommianonerB  for  Foreign  IfianonB  to  become 
their  agent,  in  advocating  the  daima  of  the  aodely,  and  collecting 
funds.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  labored  in  behalf  of  the 
society  to  dghteen  months^  trayening  New  Jersey  and  Weatem 
New  Tori;^  and  making  an  excursion  to  South  Carolina  by  water, 
preaching  on  his  return  through  North  Carolina,  Yiiginia,  Maryland, 
and  PennsylTania,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Jonaa  King,  now  a  dis- 
tinguished missionaiy  in  Greece.  His  opening  experience  in  fblffl- 
ling  the  dutiea  of  this  agency  may  be  interesting  to  all,  and  certainly 
adyantageous  to  those  who  may  hare  a  similar  duty  to  perform.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Sark,  after  accepting  the  appcnntment,  took  lodginga 
at  Hoboken,  and  there  prepared  a  discourse  which  he  purposed  to 
deliver  from  place  to  place,,  according  to  the  accustomed  method  of 
agenta.  This  discourse  appeared  to  its  author  able,  finished,  and 
eloquent,  but  unfortunately  it  produced  little  practical  results.  Con* 
gregations  listened  to  it  attoitively,  and  admired  it  much,  but  seemed 
to  forget  to  contribute^  in  proportion  to  their  attention  and  admira- 
tion. Urns  the  chief  end  of  the  discourse  was  not  attained.  At  that 
time  serious  objections  to  the  cause  of  missions  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  Christians.  They  were  skeptical  about  the  feasibilily  of  the 
undertaking;  tiiey  doubted  whether  the  affiun  of  the  socie^  were 
properly  managed ;  tiiey  were  ignorant  of  i<8  good  results.  Espe- 
dally  in  New  Jersey,  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  decided  hostility 
or  profound  apathy. 

In  social  intercourse  with  the  people,  Mr.  Kirk  met  objections  on 
every  ride,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  thought  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  should  be  confined  to  the  evangelisation  of  our 
own  country ;  others,  that  the  money  was  thrown  away  on  the  de- 
graded heathen;  others,  that  the  miasionaries  should  go  forth,  like 
Paul,  unmarried,  and  so  on.  The  objections  were  endless ;  the  name 
of  the  objectors,  legion.  A  few  ministers  refused  to  furnish  their 
pulpits  for  the  advocacy  of  the  cause ;  and  others  would  only  con- 
that  it  be  occupied  on  a  week-day.    Tet  the  apathy  was  more 
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eztendye  than  the  hostdlity,  and  more  difficmt  to  combat  and  de- 
stroy. Mr.  Eirk  was  obliged  to  meet  these  objections  at  eveiy  turn, 
and  strove  to  answer  them  in  private ;  but  he  still  held  on  to  his 
elaborate  sermon  before  the  public  All  the  time,  however,  he  was 
gaining  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  He  was  filling 
his  quiver  with  arrows.  It  chanced  not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labors,  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  a 
certain  town  on  a  w^-^y,  and,  coming  to  the  church,  found  only 
two  persons  there,  neither  of  whom  was  the  minister.  Giving  up 
the  idea  of  preaching  to  such  a  very  select  audience,  he  repaired  to 
the  minister's  study,  and  after  much  persuasion  prevailed  on  him  to 
grant  the  use  of  the  pulpit  for  the  following  Sabbath. 

As  he  was  entering  the  church,  he  was  met  by  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician of  the  place,  who  poured  forth  a  volley  of  arguments  against 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  refusing  all  countenance  to  such  a 
Utopian  scheme.  Mr.  Kirk  asked  his  reverend  brother  if  that  was  a 
fiair  sample  of  the  state  of  his  people,  and  was  assured  that  it  was 
even  so.  With  the  consciousness  of  this  not  altogether  pleasant  state 
of  things,  Mr.  Eark  went  into  the  pulpit  He  thought  over  the  ob- 
jections— he  thought  of  his  written  sermon — ^he  knew  that  it  would 
not  dissipate  one  of  them,  and  so  he  resolved  to  lay  it  aside,  and  tcUk, 
He  rose  without  any  notes  before  him,  and  at  once  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  whole  herd  of  cavillings.  He  knew  many  more 
than  any  of  his  audience  had  ever  thought  of;  and  he  went  through 
with  them,  answering,  defending,  explaining,  and  enlightening.  Thus 
Mr.  Eirk  talked  on  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  when,  at  the  close,  the 
people  were  invited  to  advance  to  the  desk  and  subscribe,  they  came 
in  a  crowd.  That  was  the  last  of  the  elaborated  discourse.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  success  inspired  Mr.  Eirk  with  fresh  confidence 
in  himself  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  power  for  extempore  speak- 
ing, in  which  he  has  since  so  greatly  excelled 
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In  the  spring  of  1828,  Mr.  £jrk  spent  a  little  time  in  travelling 
with  the  Bey.  now  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  who  was  out  of  health. 
With  this  distingaifihed  divine  he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
when  at  school;  and  they  were  also  classmates  at  college  and  at  the 
seminary,  being  associates  for  some  thirteen  years.  They  were  like 
David  and  Jonathan  to  each  other.  Probably  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Alexander  was  an  efficient  means  in  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Kirk,  Dr. 
Alexander  having  become  a  Christian  the  year  previous,  during  a 
season  of  religious  interest  at  Princeton  Ck>llege. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  stopped  at  Albany,  and  was  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Chester,  who  was  unable 
to  perform  ministerial  duties  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  There  he 
preached  until  the  autunm,  'when  he  was  informed  by  a  committee 
of  the  trustees  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required.  The  term 
for  which  he  had  been  employed  had  ended,  and  the  engagement 
was  not  renewed. 

The  circumstances,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  rendered 
it  unadvisable  to  retain  Mr.  Eirk,  and  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
colonization  of  a  portion  of  Dr.  Chester's  congregation,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  church,  demand  a  brief  recital.  We  would  not  call 
up  the  dead-past  of  twenty-seven  years  to  furnish  an  occasion  of  re- 
newed discussion,  and  possibly  of  renewed  differences  of  feeling,  but 
we  are  authorized  in  giving  such  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  as 
shall  shield  our  sketch  from  the  charge  of  incompleteness,  and  which 
we  trust  will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  shared  in 
the  experience. 

It  can  be  said,  we  think,  with  truth,  and  without  prejudice  to  Mr. 
Eirk,  or  injustice  to  the  personal  friends  of  the  revered  Dr.  Chester, 
that  the  original  reason  for  the  suspenuon  of  Mr.  Elirk's  ministra- 
tions^  was  the  fiust  that  ho  was  iuspected  of  seeking  to  supplant  Dr 
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ChoBter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  saspicions  were  groimdless, 
and  we  know  of  no  one  at  present  who,  for  a  moment,  entertains 
them.  But,  under  the  circumstances^  it  is  not  strange,  perhaps, 
that  certain  minds  felt  them  to  be  well  founded.  Mr.  Eirk  was 
a  young  man  of  warm  seal,  immense  energy,  and  glowing  enthu- 
siasm.  He  labored  in  erery  department  where  a  minister  could 
labor.  He  preached  boldly,  pungently,  and  pointedly.  He  mani- 
fested an  efficient,  practical  interest  in  Sabbath-schools,  Bible-classes, 
Prayer-meetings,  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  of  Temperance.  In 
pastoral  intercourse  with  the  people  he  was  untiring.  He  overflowed 
with  the  ardor  which  is  fed  by  deep  conyictions,  and  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart  he  uttered  with  impassioned  eloquence.  He  became,  in 
a  short  time,  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher.  Crowds  flocked  to 
hear  him.  A  large  drde  of  warm  firiends  gathered  about  him.  Ad- 
miration of  his  fervent  oratory  was  upon  every  tongue ;  while  the 
truths  which  he  uttered,  with  such  pointed  directness,  and  such  in- 
spiring enthusiasm,  rankled  in  many  a  goilly  conscience,  or  nestled 
in  many  a  Christian  heart  There  is  no  doubt  that  oppodtion  to  Mr. 
Eirk  was  manifested  by  those  who  could  not  endure  the  severe, 
searching  character  of  his  preaching;  and  it  may  be  that  some,  who 
were  so  flsalous  in  behalf  of  their  old  pastor,  were  enemies  of  the 
truth  more  than  they  were  friends  of  Dr.  Chester;  yet  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  expression  of  those  suspicions,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  led  to  his  removal,  while  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  say  that  the  trustees  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them,  felt  these 
suspicions  to  be  well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Chester  was 
a  man  of  most  gentie  bearing.  His  style  of  preaching  was  mild, 
persuasive,  and  winning,  never  startling  or  denunciatoiy.  He  dealt 
little  in  the  "terrors  of  the  law."  While  the  sincerity  and  talent  of 
both  were  unquestioned,  it  is  not  strange  that  comparisons  should  be 
instituted  between  two  ministers  of  such  opposite  styles  of  preaching 
-7-that,  in  tame,  a  line  of  division,  more  or  less  distinct,  should  be 
drawn  between  the  admirers  of  the  young  orator  and  of  the  old 
divine — ^that  the  mere  expression  of  admiration  by  the  former  should 
be  construed  by  the  latter  into  implied  criticism  of  Dr.  Chester,  and 
that  in  time  they  should  suspect  that  these  expressions  of  admiration 
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covered  up  sn  undue  deriie,  and  were  part  of  a  mxmg  effort^  for  the 
nipplanting  of  the  lon^tried  pastor. 

Moreover,  another  element  was  introduced  in  aid  of  the  diaonion, 
beaideB  the  guspicions  of  Dr.  Chester's  friends  and  the  oppootion  to 
Hr.  Kiik  of  those  who  writhed  under  his  plain  preadiing.  In  the 
western  part  of  New  York  a  distinction  had  lately  heen  drawn  be- 
tween ''Old-meaaare"  men  and  ''New-measure"  men — correspond- 
ing to  the  distinction  between  the  Oonservatives  and  the  Frogresriyes 
in  the  State,  at  some  would  say,  the  Oonsenratiyes  and  Radicals. 
Hie  old-measure  men  liked  what  was  ddr— what  had  been  tried  by 
experience  and  poved  to  be  sound— old  doctrines — old  styles  of 
preaching — old  orders— old  ministers.  They  feared  change,  lest 
change  should  involve  destruction.  They  were  suspicious  of  alleged 
improTementy  in  a  system  for  the  promotion  of  retigion,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  so  nearly  perfect  They  shook  thdr  heads  at  these 
new-^yigled  notions.  Their  firfhers  followed  in  the  old  way,  and 
walked  uprightiy,  and  they  would  not  be  wise  above  what  was  or- 
dained by  their  frithers.  The  new-measme  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  frivor  of  progreas  and  of  improvement;  they  were  aggressive 
in  their  spirit;  they  yearned  for  activity  and  excitement;  they  wish- 
ed to  introduce  a  more  vigorous,  outworking  life  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  Ihe  tendeui^  of  the  former  party  was  to  inertness  and 
inefficiency;  that  of  the  latter,  to  rashness  and  radicahsm.  The 
ultraists  of  the  former  dung  to  the  old  way,  simply  because  it  was 
the  old  way ;  the  ultraists  of  the  latter  shouted  for  a  change,  simply 
because  it  was  a  change.  The  leaven  of  this  difference  of  sentiment 
worked  to  some  extent  throughout  all  the  churches,  though  it  was 
leas  prominent  at  the  East  than  at  the  West  There  it  broke  out 
into  fiery  excitement;  here  it  but  quickened  the  church  to  a 
healthy  activity.  It  was  felt  in  Dr.  Chester's  chuidi,  and  those  who 
would  have  been  safe  new-measure  men  at  BufUo,  were  the  frienda 
of  Mr.  Kirk  in  Albany.  Hence,  when  they  undentood  that  he  was 
not  to  be  retained  over  their  church,  they  set  about  to  form  a  new 
one  for  themselves.  They  were  not  <»ily  friends  of  Mr.  Kirk,  simply 
aa  Mr.  Kirk  the  eloquent  and  pungent  preacher,  but  of  Mr.  Kirk  aa 
an  exponent  of  an  improved  system  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
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tiriitlu  Hence,  in  a  abort  tame,  a  oonnderable  portion  of  Dr.  Chea- 
ter's church  (among  them  two  members  of  the  sesnon)  withdrew, 
and  formed  another  church,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Fourth  PreBby- 
terian  Church  of  Albany,"  and  invited  Mr.  Kirk  to  be  their  pastor. 
Qe  came  to  New  York,  was  ordained  by  the  Assodate  Eeformed 
Ftabytery,  of  which  Dr.  John  Mason  was  a  member  (since  merged 
in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church) — ^the  same  ecclesiastical 
body  which  had  before  licensed  him — ^and  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  formation  of  the  new  church  was  a  good  thing;  the  old  one, 
which  was  huge,  was  not  weakened — a  new  one  was  established  in  a 
part  of  the  dty  where  it  was  needed — ^two  flourishing  churches  ex- 
isted where  before  there  was  one — the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Eirk  was  retained  for  the  spread  of  practical  Christianity  in  Albany ; 
and  everybody  tiiat  loved  Christianity  was  finaUy  satisfied. 

The  eight  years  of  Mr.  Kirk's  life  in  Albany  were  years  of  abun- 
dant labor.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  evinced 
superior  skill  in  the  organization  and  training  of  his  church,  so  that 
it  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  working  church.  System  pervaded  its 
efiforts,  and  each  member  filled  a  necessary  place.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  time  every  male  member  was  competent  to  take  part  in  public 
religious  ezercisea.  The  church  was  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  were  elders,  each  division  being  under  the  special  watch  and 
direction  of  its  elder  as  of  a  captain.  Besides  the  regular  church 
prayer-meeting,  each  division  had  its  own  weekly  gathering  for  the 
interchange  of  sentiment,  sympathy,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  which 
the  pastor  attended  in  rotation.  At  these  also  the  necesmties,  har- 
assments,  and  trials  of  every-day  life  came  up  for  consideration  and 
relief  Those  who  would  never  have  revealed  their  circumstances  to 
the  world,  were  confiding  here.  The  poor  widow  confessed  her  bur- 
den, and  the  hard-pressed  business  man  acknowledged  the  power  of 
sympathy,  and  effective  measures  always  followed  for  aid  and  relief. 

Accessions  were  made  at  every  communion.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  continuous  revival  attended  the  church,  with  the  natural  in- 
equalities of  a  greater  or  less  freshness  of  interest.  During  the 
eight  years  over  one  thousand  persons  united  with  it  The  ward 
in  which  the  church  was  located  was  revolutionized.    It  had  been 
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one  of  the  wont  of  the  city,  where  mtemperanoe  and  lioenae  held 
Bwaj.  It  became  the  most  orderly,  and  now  indndea  the  residences 
of  many  of  the  best  and  wealthiest  of  the  dtbena.  Mr.  Eirk  intio- 
dnced  into  Albany  the  renval  era.  Before  he  went  there  the  con- 
serratism  of  the  place  had  resisted  all  such  reli^ons  movements, 
and  so  sQccessfally  that  even  Nettleton,  an  apostle  of  revivals,  sno- 
ceeded  the  year  before  only  in  softening  the  superficies  of  the  in- 
crustation. But  Mr.  Eirk  and  his  church  broke  it  to  pieces,  and 
during  these  eight  years  it  was  never  reunited. 

After  having  presented  this  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
separation,  it  is  just  to  Mr.  Eirk  to  present  an  extract  from  his  vale- 
dictory sermon  preached  eight  years  afterwards : 

**  I  have  felt  my  soul,  my  being,  identified  with  this  church.  More 
than  eight  years  have  rolled  away  since  I  saw  the  first  little  band 
cluster  together  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
raise  another  banner  to  his  gloiy.  To  have  said  much  about  it  be- 
fore the  present  time,  would  virtually  have  been  to  speak  of  myselC 
But  that  period  is  past  Since  the  purpose  has  been  fixed  to  leave 
you  for  a  time — ^perhaps  forever — ^a  new  feeling  has  come  over 
my  heart  I  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  aside  with  a  more  chastened 
affection  and  more  impartial  eye,  to  behold  the  wonders  and 
riches  of  divine  mercy.  To-night  I  take  with  you  a  review  of  that 
period.  To  those  who  now  constitute  this  church,  my  message  is — 
behold  what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  I  It  is  befitting  this  solemn 
and  trying  occasion  to  recount,  like  Israel  of  old,  the  mercies  of 
Gkxi,  that  you  may  praise  his  name — ^that  you  may  understand  more 
definitely  the  history  of  the  principles  of  this  association,  with  which 
you  have  become  so  intinuitely  connected — ^that  you  may  feel  your 
obligations. 

^It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  the  pastor  to  speak  of  his  own 
labors.  I  cannot  do  it  If  I  tell  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  I  shall  fidl 
upon  my  knees  and  cry — ^'Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness.'  I 
shall  supplicate  forgiveness  of  the  church — I  shall  weep  at  the  feet 
of  sinners,  and  ask  them  to  forgive  my  selfishness,  and  my  unfeith- 
fulness  and  cruelty  to  their  souls. 

**To  illustrate  God's  goodness,  let  us  place  the  beginning  and  the 
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«nd  of  the  period  of  eig^t  yean  together.  On  the  16th  of  NoTem- 
hear,  1828, 1  preached  the  fint  sermon  to  a  oompany  collected  in  the 
conaistoiy  room,  Idndly  offered  to  lu  by  the  officers  of  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  who  have  thus  imposed  a-  debt  which  we  would 
cheeifiilly  repay  in  the  same  currency,  if  an  opportunity  occuiied, 
as  we  haTe  endeavored  to  repay  it  in  thankfulness  and  benedictions. 

"  There  were  then  two  views  taken  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  one 
side,  both  the  fiiends  and  the  enemies  of  God  said  it  was  an  unholy 
enterprise,  unwise  and  uncalled  for;  I  was  charged  with  fanaticimi 
and  boyish  indiscretion.  It  was  said  by  the  sagacious, '  What  do 
these  men  build?  bdiold,  if  a  fox  go  up  on  their  waUa,  they  will  ML 
down.'  When  this  building  waa  commenced,  some  ridiculed;  ob- 
stnxctions  met  us  in  the  usual  finim<*ial  arrangements,  suspidona 
were  set  afloat  concerning  the  safety  of  crediting  any  one  connected, 
even  indirectly,  with  the  enterprise.  When  the  first  indications  of 
the  special  presence  of  Qod's  Spirit  were  experienced,  we  were 
branded  with  the  severest  epithets,  and  the  ears  of  God's  children 
were  open  to  the  felsehoods  of  the  wicked. 

^Now,  God  forbid  that  I  should  refer  to  the  past  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, or  of  boasting.  I  should  loathe  myself  if  I  could  ever  in- 
dulge such  fiBelings,  but  eq>ecially  on  such  an  occasion.  God  knowa 
my  heart  towards  this  whole  community,  and  towards  those  who 
were  once  my  bitterest  enemies.  I  do  not  boast ;  but  I  say,  that  on 
the  one  side  were  these  views,  and  feelings,  and  predictions ;  on  the 
other,  with  much  human  imperfection,  we  certainly  had  for  our  lead- 
ing principles  and  feelings — a  determination  to  sustain  the  plain, 
honest  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  without  consulting  un- 
converted men,  whether  they  were  pleased  or  displeased — and  an 
unwavering  confidence  that  Qod  would  bless  us  if  we  served  him  1 

^  There  were  many  considerations  which  induced  me  to  remain 
here.  Low  and  selfish  motives  were  attributed.  My  friends  I  (I  say 
it  to  the  glory  of  God)  I  had  as  much  confidence  when  I  met  in  the 
first  prayer-meeting  with  twenty  persons,  that  God  would  greatiy 
bless  us^  as  I  have  now  that  he  has  blessed  us.  Do  not  call  it  pre- 
sumption, for  I  knew  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  praying  band. 
Among  many  other  considerations  which  induced  me  to  remain  and 
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bear  the  peltings  of  the  pitikas  stonn,  was  the  &c^  as  stated  thai  to 
me,  that  a  mnnber  of  Christians  were  engaged  in  prayer  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  that  I  might  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  oity.  That 
turned  the  scale;  I  oould  not  desert  such  spirits;  and  I  knew  God 
would  hUas  them.  I  saw  it,  I  felt  it;  and  I  feel  now  as  if  I  could 
go  giadlj  to  attack  the  spirits  in  the  pit,  if  God  sent  me,  suirounded 
bj  such  hearts.  And,  more  than  this,  this  enterprise  and  my  un- 
worthy name  were  on  the  lips  of  hundreds  of  God*s  praying  people, 
from  this  city  to  Buffala  An  eminent  saint^  who  preached  over  a 
wide  circuit,  was  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  the  churches  to  bear 
our  cause  to  the  meroy-seat  continually.  I  consider  this  church  as 
a  monument  inscribed  with  the  evidences  of  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  the  fidthfulness  of  JacoVs  God.  The  enemy  said, '  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise!  for  he  is  small'  We  replied, 'In  God  is  our  trust; 
we  will  make  our  boast  in  the  Lord.' 

''Now  let  us  sea  how  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  us.  IVuly  he 
hath  encouraged  the  hearts  of  them  that  believed,  and  he  hath  si- 
lenced the  enemy  and  avenger.  I  preached  from  November,  1828, 
to  February,  1829,  at  which  time  the  church  was  organiaed.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  would  try  our  frith  by  suspending  the  mani- 
festation of  his  frvor,  untal  as  a  distinct,  o^^aniaed,  and  consecrated 
church,  we  sat  down  for  the  first  time  to  celebrate  the  death  of 
Christ  I  shall  never  foiget  that  day.  After  its  toils  were  over,  I 
waa  sent  for,  late  at  night,  to  see  a  trembling  soul  who  had  that  day 
been  brought  to  see  her  guilt  and  danger.  That  was  the  first  fruit 
of  a  glorious  harvest  An  inquiry  meeting  was  appointed,  and  to 
my  surprise,  upwards  of  sixty  were  present  From  that  day  to  this, 
we  have  not  passed  the  year  without  some  special  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

''It  would  o«ii««^i»  the  hearts  of  other  Chrisdans  to  hear  a  de- 
aoription  of  the  exercises  ci  many  who  have  been  converted.  Never 
can  I  foiget  that  beloved  ^Murtment  of  this  building,  where  I  have 
met  the  inquirers,  and  where  I  have  seen  them  consecrate  themselves 
to  God  and  the  Lamb.  Oh  I  what  dumges  in  individual  character; 
in  frmiliesi  nay,  in  neighbohooda,  hath  God's  blessed  Spirit  wrought  I 
"Within  this  period  there  have  been  united  to  this  church,  by  letter 
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and  on  confession,  one  thousand  and  twelve  members,  making  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty^^five  each  year.  The  Sabbath- 
school  has  contained  one  thousand  five  hundred  pupils. 

"We  have  contributed  moneys  which  I  can  trace  as  follows: 
Domestic  Missions,  $853 ;  Tract  Society,  $823 ;  Colonization,  |215 ; 
Bible  Society,  |170;  City  objects,  $1,220;  Sabbath-«chool,  $700; 
Theological  Education,  |4,964;  Foreign  Mismons,  $4,900.  Total, 
$13,843 — an  average  of  $1,730  per  annuuL  We  incurred  imme- 
diately on  our  organization  a  heavy  debt,  which  is  now,  by  our  own 
exertions  and  the  aid  of  friends,  nearly  extinguished. 

"The  foundation-stone  of  this  enterprise  was  laid  emphatically  in 
prayer;  the  duty' of  prayer  has  been  enjoined  and  urged  incessantly. 
Meetings  for  prayer  have  been  multiplied  to  a  degree,  in  the  estima> 
lion  of  many,  extravagant  Now,  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  there 
has  been  any  more  sincere  prayer  here  in  proportion  than  with  other 
Christians.  But  it  is  &ir  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  as  much  in 
proportion,  and  consequently  that  there  has  been  in  fiict  more  real 
prayer  than  in  most  societies  around  us.  We  have  assembled  in  the 
early  morning  for  months.  We  have  met,  for  long  periods,  at  ten 
o'clock  every  morning  to  pray  directly  for  the  conversion  of  the  im- 
penitent We  have  believed  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
conversion  of  men.  We  have  prayed  for  it  We  have  witnessed  it 
in  hundreds  of  jo3rful  instances.  All  our  history  is  such  a  demon- 
stration of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  that,  if  I  had  never  had  any  other 
proo^  I  should  feel  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obligation  to  pray 
without  ceasing. 

**  We  commenced  with  a  love  to  the  cause  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  In  debt  as  a  church,  poor  as  individuals,  we  have  never  yet 
failed  to  do  our  proportion,  not  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  ct 
what  has  been  done  in  this  great  cause.  There  were  times  when  the 
faith  of  some  of  our  brethren  staggered  on  this  point ;  it  seemed  to 
them  presumptuous  to  be  sending  away  hundreds  of  dollars  to  others, 
when  a  heavy  burden  hung  upon  our  own  wheels.  But  we  have 
never  fidled.  For  the  last  six  yean  we  have  supported  a  foreign 
missionary,  and  during  the  current  year  we  have  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion nearly  three  hundred  dollars  more.    But  we  have  lost  nothing. 
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Tiie  monthlj  oonoert  of  prayer  has  been  to  ub  a  deligbtibl  season. 
In  watering  others,  we  have  ever  been  watered  onrsekes.  And 
when  at  length  we  struggled  to  roll  off  our  heavy  debt^  God  helped 
us.  He  inclined  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  to  step  promptly  for- 
ward ;  and  he  raised  up  for  ns  kind  friends  in  the  oommunity. 

**  We  have  been  met^  as  before  remarked,  with  the  sentiment  in 
various  forms — ^that  the  Church  and  her  mimsters  must  not  go  in 
adTance  of  public  sentiment  The  pledge  to  abstain  from  ardent 
spirits  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  yery  good  thing;  but  it  was 
not  discreet  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  pulpit^  and  to  urge  it 
forward.  We  believed  not  so.  Nay  more ;  we  believed  that  it  was 
our  duty  as  a  church  to  admit  no  one  to  our  communion  who  would 
not  enter  into  this  stipulation.  We  wanted  no  Christians  who  could 
stand  aside  and  look  with  indifference  upon  this  noble  effort  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  piety.  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  it,  but 
much  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  God  has  blessed  it  Many  reformed 
inebriates  have  entered  this  church,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
case  of  relapse.  The  walls  of  this  building  have  resounded  for  suc- 
cessive months  with  the  pleas  of  the  eloquent  friends  of  temperance ; 
and  many  a  heart  has  been  gladdened,  as  the  father,  husband,  and 
son  have  come  forward  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  destructive  drink.  The  plea  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  plea  for 
the  seventh  commandment,  have  been  urged  here.  And  I  rejoice 
that  on  this  platform  has  been  uiged  the  claim  of  the  enslaved.  I 
have  heard  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  building  and  the  audience 
to  molestation.  I  have  heard  of  something  worse— the  odium  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  liberty.  But  we  have  gloried  to  bear  that 
odium.  We  rejoice  that  God  enabled  us  to  erect  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  city  where  the  ciy  of  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
oodd  be  echoed  in  the  ear  of  Christian  sympathy.  We  feel  assured 
that  it  la  right  We  bless  God  for  the  assurance  which  his  provi- 
dence aff(»rds  us,  that  it  is  right  for  his  Church  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
moral  refonnations.  The  right  of  opinion  is  a  natural  right ;  the 
right  of  expressing  opinion  is  another,  conferred  by  the  author  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  both  sacredly  guaranteed  by  the  bond  of 
our  political  union.    And  I  know  nothing  more  alarming  in  modem 
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poUtics,  than  the  attempt  to  browbeat  free  Amenoan  citizens  in  tbe 
peaceful  maintenance  of  eternal  trat]i8,and  to  persecate  them  for  the 
candid,  maiily,  and  coorteoiiB  ezpreedon  ci  those  sentimentB.  We 
hai^e  a  right  to  tiy  to  convince  the  North  and  South.  Ministers 
have  a  right  from  Ood,  and  a  commission  and  a  warrant  fixnn  the 
American  constitution,  to  expose  the  sins  and  dangers  involved  in 
the  system  of  oppression  legalised  and  practised  among  ns.  I  am 
ashamed  to  hear  it  said  that  there  are  places  in  America  where  yon 
cannot  candidly  and  temperately  discuss  great  questions  of  public 
duty  and  safety. 

^  Hearing  no  preaching  out  of  this  place,  I  am  unable  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  the  various  styles  adopted  in  tins  city.  But  I 
know  that  when  I  preached  to  another  congregation,  they  turned  me 
from  them  because  I  preached  too  directiy  and  pungentiy.  I  never 
could  hear  any  other  objection  on  the  most  careful  inquiry.  On 
that  point  I  was  entreated  to  change.  But  on  that  p(nnt  this  church 
took  its  stand  from  the  oonmiencement^  and  determined  to  welcome 
the  most  direct  and  pungent  preaching  that  was  according  to  the 
word  of  Gk)d.  Now  for  tiie  importance  of  it;  it  is  to  us  most  mani- 
fiaet  that  Ood  has  connected  the  conversion  of  hundreds  with  that  as 
an  indiq)ensable  means.  A»  to  the  policy  of  it,  it  was  said, '  Why, 
men  will  desert  your  diurches.'  €h)d  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  so. 
And  more  than  that,  I  am  the  living  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
churches  in  this  city  will  now  bear  a  degree  of  directness  and  pun- 
gency that  would  once  have  been  thought  intolerable.  I  am  told 
that  I  have  altered.  I  say  that  public  sentiment  has  altered.  One 
of  the  most  convincing  proofe  of  it  to  me  is,  that  I  am  ashamed  now 
to  preach  those  very  sermons  which  made  the  disturbance  in  the 
Second  Church,  because  they  are  too  tame  and  pointiess. 

"And  now,  dear  friends  1  having  shown  what  €h)d  hath  wrought 
for  and  by  this  society,  you  will  permit  me  to  speak  more  directiy 
of  God^s  mercies  to  me  as  your  pastor.  No  man  can  tell  what  I 
have  passed  through  in  this  city.  My  entrance  here  was  flattering; 
my  reception,  every  thing  I  could  ask  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  ^o 
long  as  foreign  missions  was  my  topic,  all  went  well.  But  when  I 
turned  to  show  the  amiable,  and  moral,  and  respected  of  this  com* 
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mimity  that  they  were  more  gdlty  than  the  heathen,  and  were  gmng 
to  a  deeper  condemnation,  they  rose  in  might  against  me.  I  had 
nerer  known  an  enemy  before,  since  my  oonTenoon.  I  had  never 
been  akndered.  Bat  now  a  new  scene  awaited  me  in  this  goodly 
city.  I  was  reviled ;  my  sermons  and  sentiments  were  misrepre- 
sented; friends  grew  cold,  and  eneunes  multiplied.  For  a  stripling 
this  was  new,  and,  yon  may  be  sure,  well-nigh  orerwhehning.  My 
heart  overflowed  with  love  to  all  I  could.not  see  why  any  shoold 
persecnte  me.  Bat,  oh  I  it  was  a  blessed  schooL  I  woold  not  part 
with  the  lessons  there  learned  for  all  the  enjoyments  of  an  ondis^ 
torbed  prosperity.  Tet  for  three  years  I  walked  the  streets  of  this 
city,  feeling  as  i^  by  God's  command,  I  was  an  intruder  here.  I 
have  felt  as  if  the  very  houses  frowned  upon  me.  Cheerfully  would 
I  have  fled  and  hid  myself  like  Elijah,  in  a  care;  but  the  very  style 
of  the  opposition  showed  clearly  that  the  controversy  was  with  God 
and  his  word,  not  with  the  lips  of  clay  which  uttered  it 

''But  I  turn  from  that  to  speak  of  the  hearts  which  cherished, 
and  the  hands  which  upheld  me  in  those  tiying  days.  Brethren ! 
sisters  I  I  thus  publicly  thank  you.  Ton  gave  not  only  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  disciple  when  it  was  a  reproach  to  you,  you  shared 
his  sorrows,  you  shielded  his  reputation  with  your  own,  you  would 
have  shared  the  last  earthly  comfort  with  him,  you  would  have  died 
with  him  for  Christ  You  wept  for  me,  you  carried  my  burdens, 
you  prayed  for  me.  I  know  it  And  my  heart  thanks  you ;  my 
soul  clings  to  you.  But  chiefly  I  recognize  the  goodness  of  God  in 
it,  in  whose  hands  are  all  hearts.  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
church  for  their  forbearance,  and  sympathy,  and  respect,  and  the 
many  proofr  of  their  love.  Nothing  but  love  has  made  you  bear 
with  my  very  imperfect  discharge  of  the  duties  that  I  owed  you. 
GKxl  hath  wrought  in  you  this  heart  of  kindness.  My  highest 
thanks  are  due  to  Him.  I  thank  God,  this  night,  before  you  all,  for 
his  provident  care  of  me.  I  have  not  been  prevented  by  sickness 
from  preaching  so  many  as  twelve  Sabbaths  for  neariy  nine  yeaiK 
Since  commencing  to  form  this  church,  I  have  preached  to  you 
about  one  thousand  sermons.  I  have  asHisted  other  churehes  in  sus- 
taining more  than  thirty  protracted  meetings.     I  have  delivered 
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ninety  addresses  on  Temperance ;  more  than  a  hnndied  addrefises  on 
Foreign  Missions ;  many  on  Slavery ;  many  for  objects  in  our  city ; 
for  the  Tract)  Bible,  Education,  and  other  societies ;  attended  and 
addressed  the  Tarions  societiee  in  three  anniversaries  at  New  York, 
one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  one  at  Boston,  one 
at  Troy.  I  have  performed  a  tour  through  many  principal  cities  in 
this  State  and  into  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  Conunon  School  Edu- 
cation. 

^  With  the  fullest  sense  of  my  unworthiness  to  labor  in  so  glorious 
a  cause,  do  I,  this  night,  render  thanks  to  Gkni  for  bestowing  upon 
me  the  ability  and  disposition  to  perform  these  labors.  Brethren  I 
1  have  become  a  fool  in  glorying;  but  Qod  is  my  witness,  I  do  it 
for  his  glory.  I  dare  not  refrain.  I  have  been  a  child  of  Provi- 
dence. David  could  not  hold  his  tongue  from  uttering  the  mercies 
of  God  after  his  great  deliverances. 

"And  now,  brethren  1  I  am  about  to  say — ^Fabbwell  !  I  leave 
you,  not  because  I  do  not  love  you.  My  heart  grows  closer  to  you 
every  day.  This  church  appears  to  me  more  interesting  and  more 
important  than  ever.  I  go,  because  I  believe  I  ought  to  go.  Europe 
is  dear  to  my  heart ;  but  America  is  dearer.  And  I  know  that,  if 
permitted,  I  shall  hail  its  shores  again  with  delight  I  go  to  gather 
light  from  the  experience  of  ages — ^to  see  man  in  other  climates,  and 
under  other  institutions.  My  soul  pants  for  knowledge,  human  and 
divine.  But  I  would  not  indulge  the  desire,  could  not  that  knowl- 
edge, when  acquired,  be  employed  for  greater  usefulness.  Be  as- 
sured it  is  not  for  mysel£  Whatever  I  am  now,  or  may  be  here- 
after, is  my  country's  and  my  God's.  I  consecrate  it  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  to  the  human  race. 

'^Brethren!  what  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  my  heart?  If 
there  be  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  many  wonders,  of  witness- 
ing the  splendid  trophies  of  human  genius,  of  indulging  the  power- 
ful desires  of  curiosity,  I  have  felt  little  of  it^  and  less  and  less  as 
the  time  of  our  separation  has  approached.  The  recoDectiona  of  the 
past,  the  evidences  of  your  ardent  and  unbought  love,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  your  painful  feelings,  when  an  accustomed  voice,  which  your 
own  kindness  has  made  you  love  to  hear,  shall  be  heard  no  more-* 
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ih€se  considerations  have  occapied  mj  mmd  sapiemelj.  The  qaes- 
tion, '  How  shall  I  accomplish  the  most  good  for  this  beloved  people 
dnnog  the  brief  period  of  our  intercourse  V  has  weighed  heavily  on 
my  heart  And  now  the  end  of  this  anxiety  is  reached,  and  I  am 
called  to  perform  the  last  act  of  religions  service  in  this  endeared 
sanctoaiy.  Oh  I  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  say  to  such  Mends 
— &rewell  1  Deeply  shall  your  names,  your  countenances  be  en- 
graven on  this  memory.  I  shall  carry  a  catalogue  of  them  with  me, 
and  spread  it  before  that  mercy-seat  at  which  we  have  so  often  met 
My  children  I  my  brothers  1  my  Others  1  walk  in  the  truth.  God 
has  been  with  you,  is  with  you,  has  pTomised  still  to  be  with  you. 
Look  at  all  the  way  in  which  he  has  led  you.  Ebenezers  line  the 
path  of  your  history.  Each  one  speaks  to  your  heart—'  Be  of  good 
courage,  for  our  God  is  an  imchanging  GodJ 

*^  Brethren  in  the  eldership  I  called  to  watch  over  this  flock  with 
me,  a  double  responsibility  will  now  come  upon  you.  I  can  no 
longer  share  that  superintendence.  But  it  is  not  among  the  least  of 
God's  mercies  that  the  recent  meetings  which  we  have  held,  the  en- 
largement of  your  numbers,  and  the  plan  of  operations  adopted,  give 
such  promise  of  benefits  to  the  church.  Be  regular,  be  punctual  in 
your  sessional  meetings.  Go  to  this  afflicted  people ;  watch  over 
them ;  for  the  tempter  will  now  have  peculiar  power  over  many,  by 
making  a  readier  excuse  for  deserting  the  ordinances  and  the  house 
of  God.  Watch  over  every  wheel  in  our  moral  machinery.  See 
that  none  of  them  stop,  see  that  each  is  kept  m  repair,  and  is  mov- 
ing in  itB  place.  I  commend  to  you  the  Sabbath-schools,  the  Bible- 
daans,  the  Young  Men's  Association,  the  Maternal  Association,  the 
Converts'  Class,  the  Prayer-meeting,  the  Tract  distribution,  the  Be- 
nevolent Societies.  See  that  this  people  hear  the  claims  of  each 
during  every  year.  Do  not  let  them  hug  their  purses,  and  close 
their  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  perishing.  Call  the  attention  <^  this 
people  to  the  great  moral  refonnalions  of  our  day.  Enlist  their 
hearts  for  the  drunkard,  the  slave,  the  unwary  youth  who  walks 
amid  the  snaies  of  the  licentious,  the  Sabbath-^rofimer.  Point  this 
people  to  the  times^  and  seasons,  and  ways,  when  they  can  labor 
with  special  promise  of  success  for  the  convernon  of  sinneiB. 
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^GitizeBs  ci  Albany!  fivewell!  Have  I  wronged  yon,  Iuitb  I 
nualed,  or  have  I  been  as  a  piopbet  of  the  Lord  in  the  midat  of  yon! 
Speak;  for  I  am  now  sealing  the  first  section  of  my  ministry,  pei^ 
haps  the  last  among  you.  I  haTe  stood  on  yon  heights  and  looked 
orer  your  dwjallixigs»  and  my  anxious  thoughts  have  dwelt  upon  your 
spiritual  interests ;  my  fervent  prayers  have  arisen  for  you  and  your 
children.  I  have  been  willing  to  kbor  for  the  general  good,  just  as 
much  as  for  this  individual  association.  If  any  have  injured  me,  I 
would  that  they  knew  how  f uUy  they  are  forgiven.  If  I  have  in- 
jured any,  X  would  that  they  knew  how  sincerely  I  implore  forgive* 
ness.  Many  of  you  have  Idndly  appreciated  my  desires  for  your 
welfare,  whatever  you  have  thought  oi  the  imperfect  manner  em- 
ployed to  promote  it.  Tou  are  kind^  and  your  kindness  will  be  re- 
membered. 

'^Members  of  sister  churches  I  Ood  bless  you,  and  make  you  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Bemem* 
ber  ^ur  absent  brother. 

^Unconverted  fellow-citiisens I  hear  the  last  word  of  a  parting 
friend;  make  Christ  your  Saviour,  and  heaven  your  priae.  'Te 
must  be  bom  again.'  Turn,  then,  quickly  to  the  Lord,  and  your 
souls  shall  live. 

**  Again,  dear  friends  I  fdrewM — ^fjjkbwxix." 
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In  April,  1637,  IdDr.  Kirk  sailed  for  Europe.  His  labors  had  been 
excessive,  and  he  went  to  recruit  health,  and  to  pursue  certain  theo- 
logical studies  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  Germany,  but  certain  circumstances,  which  were  not  of 
his  ordering,  induced  him  to  stop  at  Paris.  Here  he  held  a  series 
of  religious  meetings  in  connection  with  Dr.  Baird,  and  afterwards 
conducted  Sabbath  services  in  English  in  Rue  Saint  Anne.  The  in- 
terest in  them  was  universal  and  ardent  During  this  residence 
abroad,  "hb,  Eirk  visited  London,  and  held  a  series  of  religious  meet- 
iDgs  at  Surrey  Chapel,  distinguished  as  the  church  of  Rowland  HilL 
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Here  also  the  mtereet  excited  by  his  miiustrations  was  gi^at^  and 
the  fruits  most  graiifyiiig  to  the  heart  of  the  ChiistiaxL  About 
one  hundred  persons  were  hopefully  converted^  Mr.  Kirk  after^ 
wards  held  a  similar  series  of  meetings  in  Spafield's  Chapel  (Lady 
Huntingdon's),  the  fruits  of  whieh  were  equally  abundant  with 
the  former.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  settle  in  London  by  the 
English,  with  whom  he  is  the  favorite  of  American  preachers,  as 
also  in  Paris  by  the  Americans  there;  but  these  solicitations  he 
declined. 

During  his  absence,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society,  under  whose  auspices  his  labors  had  been  pros- 
ecuted in  Paris.  His  department  was  that  of  giving  information 
to  the  American  Churches  with  respect  to  the  Society,  arousing 
interest,  and  soliciting  aid.  To  this  end  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  September,  1839,  and  immediately  commenced  his  new 
duties. 

While  at  Albany,  Mr.  Kirk  had  become  extensively  known,  by  the 
iride  diffusion  of  his  labors.  All  recognized  his  uncommon  power 
in  touching  the  heart  and  arousing  the  conscience.  He  was  es- 
teemed aa  an  Evangelist  of  the  times.  He  had  preached  nearly  as 
much  out  of  his  own  church  as  in  it,  delivering  probably  ux  ser- 
mons each  week  during  the  greater  part  of  those  eight  years.  From 
the  years  1830  to  1832  he  had  preached  much  in  TS&w  York  city, 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Free  diurch  qmtem  ofthat 
day. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  is  as  difficult  to  define,  as  it 
ia  difficult  to  tell*  precisely  when  morning  breaks  in  the  east.  It 
resulted  from  an  anxious  interest,  on  the  part  of  some  Christians, 
for  that  large  class  of  a  large  city,  who  are  outside  of  the  influence 
of  preachers,  Sabbaths,  and  Bibles,  and  frx>m  a  diasatia&ction  with 
the  working  of  the  established  system  of  churches,  in  fidling  to 
reach  the  degraded  and  profane.  It  was  preceded  by  serious  con- 
sultations on  the  morals  of  the  city  and  the  inactivity  of  the  church, 
and  by  prayer-meetings  of  xmusual  earnestness.  Simultaneous  with 
these,  the  first  aggressive  movement  into  the  ranks  of  the  outcast 
was  made  by  a  few  humble  Ami  zealous  Christians  in  1829,  in  the 
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starting  of  prayer-meetingB  at  the  ''Five  PointB^"  the  "St  Gflea** 
of  New  York.  This  sink  of  corraption  was  then  even  worse  than 
when  the  reformation  of  Mr.  Pease  commenced — ^referred  to  in  an- 
other article.  Baiter  Sayre  was  a  man  whose  route  from  honse 
to  shop  led  him  past  this  wretched  place,  and  whose  heart  was 
moved  within  him  at  what  he  saw,  and  no  peace  was  granted  him 
till  having  associated  with  him  **  Father  Cunningham,"  an  elder  in 
Dr.  Gardiner  Spring's  church,  and  a  few  others^  he  opened  evening 
prayer-meetings  in  the  grog-shops,  cellars,  and  brothels  of  the  "  Five 
Points.*' '  These  meetings  developed  into  ofganized  Sabbath-schooLs, 
and  regfuhir  preaching ;  and  finally  Mr.  Sayre  moved  with  his  fiimily 
into  the  heart  of  the  district,  taking  a  residence  and  opening  a  day- 
school  at  No.  45  Orange-street  His  daughters  devoted  themselves 
to  the  school,  statedly  assisted  by  ladies  from  the  city,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  daughter  of  Isabella  Graham  and  mother  of 
Dr.  Bethune. 

The  "^  First  Free  Presbyterian  Church,"  organized  as  such,  held 
its  first  meeting,  June  27th,  1880,  in  Thame^Hstreet,  with  Rev.  Joel 
Parker  as  the  pastor,  who  had  been  invited  from  Rochester  by 
Lewis  Tappan,  Dr.  Bliss,  and  two  others,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  defray  the  expenses.  Thus  was  initiated  a  movement,  which, 
rapidly  accumulating  power  in  its  progress,  became  an  influence 
throughout  the  city,  and  resulted  in  a  remarkable  religious  awaken- 
ing among  the  infidel,  the  pro&ne,  and  the  outcast  Christians  be 
gan  to  attach  themselves  to  it  as  teachers  and  exhorters.  Prayer 
meetings  were  opened  at  all  points,  not  only  in  assembly-rooms,  but 
in  liquor  stores  and  saloons,  where  access  could  be  obtained.  Chil- 
dren were  gathered  from  the  streets  into  day-schools  and  Sabbath- 
schools;  wards  were  districted,  so  that  every  fiamily  should  be 
visited,  and  invitations  given  to  religious  gatherings;  abandoned 
women  were  induced  to  leave  the  ways  of  vice ;  the  moral  statistics 
of  portions  of  the  city  were  gathered,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
the  system  of  Homes  for  the  Friendless  which  is  now  in  organized 
and  complete  operation. 

It  was  the  plan  to  open  places  of  public  worship  where  the  seats 
should  be  free,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  miscellaneous  contributiona, 
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to  imploj  preachers  of  popular  gifts  for  extempore  speaking,  and 
b}  ^rsonal  efforts  to  gather  audiences  of  those  who  never  attended 
church.  Those  interested  in  the  enterprise  subscribed  the  amount 
which  they  felt  able  to  give,  and  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month  de- 
posited in  a  box  in  the  churdi  the  monthly  instalment,  in  a  paper 
bearing  their  signature.  Some  gave  very  generously :  as  an  instance 
we  may  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Dimond,  a  mechanic  and  jeweller. 
Early  in  the  enterprise  his  acquaintance  was  made,  and  at  this 
first  interview  he  said  with  frank  generosity,  "  I  am  a  mechanic,  I 
have  been  a  Christian  only  a  few  months,  I  never  have  done  any 
thing  for  Christ ;  but  I  have  a  good  business,  and  I  think  I  can 
work  out  with  these  hands  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  free 
church.''  And  he  did :  and  that  man,  in  company  with  another, 
afterwards  built  Broadway  Tabernacle,  in  which  enterprise  he  in- 
vested thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
absorbed  without  ever  paying  dividends.  The  influence  spread 
among  the  merchants^  «o  that  many  of  them  met  down  town  for 
prayer,  and,  in  several  stores,  partners  and  clerks  retired  for  prayer 
during  business  hours. 

The  movement  advanced  rapidly.  On  the  14th  of  February  the 
"  Second  Free  Presbyterian  Church**  was  organized,  with  Rev.  E.  P. 
Barrows  as  the  preacher.  In  March,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  was 
invited  to  the  head  of  a  third  company.  The  city  was  searched 
for  a  suitable  hall,  as  audience  rooms  were  rare  then,  and  finally 
Chatham-street  Theatre  was  suggested.  Here  were  gathering  every 
night  some  fifteen  hundred  people,  admitted  for  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  where  debauchery,  obscenity,  and  intemperance 
centred,  in  unexampled  license. 

Two  gentlemen  called  on  the  lessee,  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  his  room 
m  the  theatre,  and  introducing  themselves  proposed  to  him  to  sell 
his  lease.  "  What  for  T  he  bluntly  asked.  **  For  a  church.**  "  A 
w-h-a-t r*  "A  church,  sir."  With  open  mouth  and  eyes,  he  said, 
**you  mean  to  make  a  c-h-u-r<5-h  here!**  And  then,  with  one  of 
those  mysterious  revulsions  of  feeling,  the  tears  started  from  the 
hardened  man*s  eyes,  and  he  added,  **  You  may  have  it,  and  I  will 
g^ve  one  thousand  dollars  towards  it^**  and  he  did.    The  banirain 
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was  soon  completed,  and  at  the  cloee  of  a  morning  rehearsal,  by 
pre-amingement,  '^The  voice  of  free  grace''  was  sung,  and  Lewis 
Tappan  announced  to  the  actors,  that  on  a  following  Sunday,  and 
thereafter  on  eyery  evening,  there  would  be  preaching  in  that  place, 
the  scenery  would  be  removed,  the  pulpit  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  an  "•  anxious  seat"  would  front  the  footlights,  and  aU  were 
invited  to  be  present 

The  pit  having  been  covered  with  a  floor,  and  temporary  seats 
provided  for  three  hundred  persons^  public  announcement  was  made 
that  a  morning  prayer-meeting  would  be  held  in  the  old  theatre  at 
half-past  five  o'clock,  and  Christians  of  all  denominations  were  in- 
vited to  attend.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  eight  hundred  persons  were 
present  at  the  hour.  Prayers  were  offered  by  Rev.  Herman  Norton, 
the  late  lamented  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society; 
Zachariah  Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser ;  John  Wheelwright,  and  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  now  a  patriarch  residing  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  who  also 
gave  a  short  address  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  Meanwhile, 
post-bills  and  advertisements  had  annouhced  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
expense  of  refitting  the  theatre,  amounting  to  $6000,  had  been  met 
by  subscriptions.  May  6th,  the  appointed  Sabbath,  came.  The 
theatre,  on  that  day  consecrated  as  ^  Chatham-street  Chapel,''  was 
thronged  by  half-past  ten.  Mr.  Finney  preached  with  great  power 
from  the  text,  ^  W^ho  is  on  the  Lord's  side?"  The  sacrament  was 
administered  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  hundreds  went 
away  unnble  to  get  within  the  building.  Mr.  Finney  preached 
from  the  text,  "•  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  curs- 
ing ;  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  Uve." 
An  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  meeting  by  noise,  but  the  po- 
lice came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  services  were  most  impressive. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Finney  preached  to  an  audience  of  from  1500 
to  2500,  seventy  successive  nights.  In  connection  with;this  preach- 
ing, male  and  female  Bible-classes  were  formed ;  prayer-meetings 
held ;  Bibles  and  Tracts  distributed ;  shops,  stores,  and  saloons  vis- 
ted,  and  their  occupants  invited  to  go  to  the  chapel.   The  bar-room 
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of  the  theatre  was  changed  into  a  room  for  social  prayer,  and  it  is  a 
striking  &ct^  that  the  first  man  who  knelt  there,  with  strong  emotion 
nttered  these  words  of  supplication:  '^O  Lord,  forgive  my  sins. 
The  last  time  I  was  here  Thou  knowest  I  was  a  wicked  actor  on  this 
stage.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me."  Mr.  Finney  continued  here 
for  three  years,  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  then  went  to  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  had  been  meanwhile  built,  where  he 
preached  till  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Oberlin  College  in  1836. 

Mr.  Finney  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  preachers  of  America. 
With  strong  logical  powers,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  deals 
much  in  convincing  argument.  The  law  of  God,  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, is  his  &vorite  subject,  and  he  deals  largely  in  its  terrors.  We 
understand  that  latterly  he  preaches  more  the  love  of  God,  and  wins 
as  well  as  alarms  to  repentance.  His  strength  of  mind  is  equalled 
by  that  of  few.  His  emotional  nature  also  is  deep,  but  is  rarely  al- 
lowed expression.  He  has  not  the  grace  nor  the  persuasive  appeal 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  nor  the  vocabulary  and  diction  of  Mr.  Beecher,  but  for 
a  certain  scope  of  preaching  he  is  unequalled — ^that  of  impressive 
argument,  and  such  presenting  of  the  relations  of  religious  truth  as 
in  its  completeness  and  cleamefis  works  irresistible  conviction,  and 
brings  skeptic,  infidel,  and  apathist  alike  into  broken-hearted  sub- 
mission to  the  power  of  God.  He  discusses  much  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  as  applied  to  human  accountability.  His  reading 
of  hymns  produces  deep  impression,  particularly  those  of  the  class, 
**  Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned,"  which  is  a  favorite  vnth  him. 
EBs  sermons  are  long,  usually  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Occasionally 
his  flights  of  imagination  are  sublime,  and  his  sweep  of  oratory  mag^ 
nificent    He  has  also  dramatic  power,  but  uses  it  little. 

The  fruits  of  this  revival  it  is  not  possible  to  compute.  The  num- 
ber of  free  churches  in  1836  amounted  to  six,  over  one  of  which  Dr. 
Lansing  was  the  pastor.  Up  to  February,  1835,  the  three  churches 
first  established  had  admitted  over  fifteen  hundred  members,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  only  a  minority  of  those  who  became  Christians 
in  these  congregations  united  with  those  churches.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  tlese  accessions  were  frY)m  the  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible- 
classes.    Of  one  Bible-class  of  young  men,  which  averaged  an  at- 
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tendance  of  forty-five,  in  one  year  twenty-seven  were  hopefully  con- 
verted, twenty-five  became  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  eight  hav4 
since  become  clergymen.  Indeed  many  of  the  present  '^  pillars"  oi 
the  up-town  churches  were  hewn  out  of  their  native  rock,  under  thi& 
free-church  system. 

Dr.  Joel  Parker  has  lately  written  the  following  interesting  nar 
rative  of  one  meeting  of  1832,  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Observer : 

'^  The  church  at  the  comer  of  Dey  and  Washington  streets  had 
been  greatly  blessed  for  eighteen  months  previous  to  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  The  religious  interest  during  a  year  and  a  half  had  been 
of  a  very  happy  character.  More  than  once  during  that  period  it 
had  been  very  absorbing  and  generaL  A  large  number  of  youth  ot 
both  sexes  had  been  gathered  in  Bible-classes  under  fedthful  teachers. 
These  classes  furnished  quite  a  number  of  accessions  to  the^church, 
on  each  monthly  return  of  the  communion  season.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  but  few  came  forward  from  the  world  to  profess 
their  faith  in  Christ  It  was  felt  that  there  had  been  a  sensible  lull 
in  the  breathings  of  Divine  influence. 

'^  Mention  was  made  of  this  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity ;  Chris- 
tians were  exhorted  to  pray ;  and  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the 
following  evening,  for  the  double  purpose  of  prayer  and  conversation 
with  the  unconverted.  The  designated  place  of  meeting  was  a  large 
boarding-house,  which  had  been  kindly  offered  for  the  purpose.* 

"  Anxious  myself  for  the  result,  I  was  early  at  the  place.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  the  entry  and  the  stairway  leading  to  the  second 
story  where  the  meeting  was  appointed  thronged  with  people. 
Supposing  that  some  cause  unknown  to  myself  hindered  their  pro- 
gress, I  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  found  the  two  rooms  and 
the  hall,  covering  the  entire  second  floor,  filled  with  people.  Find- 
ing that  the  company  could  not  be  seated,  I  commenced  the  services 
by  reading  a  hymn.  The  song  of  praise  was  characterized  by  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  indicated  in  the  tones  with  which  it  was  sung.  When 
it  was  concluded,  there  was  an  indescribable  stillness  of  the  compact 


*  Thia  stood  where  now  is  the  Merchants*  Hotel,  Cortlandt-etreet. 
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masB^  which  seemed  to  impress  every  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine presence. 

**  Prayer  was  offered.  At  its  dose  the  same  breathless  silence  was 
again  apparent  I  made  a  plain  simple  exhortation.  It  consisted 
not  of  any  thing  like  cogent  argument  It  was  not  a  stirring  appeal. 
It  was  a  brief  statement  respecting  the  helpless  lost  state  of  sinners, 
and  an  exhibition  of  Christ  as  the  efficient  remedy.  As  their  pastor, 
I  counselled  sinners  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  then  and  there. 
Another  hymn  of  praise  was  sung,  and  another  prayer  was  offered. 
I  then  requested  the  members  of  the  church  to  retire,  and  invited 
such  as  were  inclined  to  do  so  to  remain  for  conversation  with  the 
pastor  and  the  elders  of  the  church.  Over  forty  remained.  Most 
of  them  were  persons  whom  I  had  not  before  known  as  seriously  in- 
clined On  conversing  with  them  a  singular  and  singularly  uniform 
state  of  religious  feeling  was  found  to  prevail.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  sinful  state.  No  cavilling  ap- 
peared. No  excuses  were  made.  No  difficulties  even  were  com- 
plained of.  There  was  a  uniform  admission  of  inexcusable  sinfulness. 
Christ's  atonement  was  readily  admitted  to  be  the  only  ground  of 
hope.  There  seemed  to  be  a  readiness  to  comprehend  it,  and  an 
equal  readiness  to  embrace  it  In  conversing  with  them  there 
seemed  no  room  for  persuasion.  Can  it  be  that  all  these  persons 
were  converted  to  God  f  There  was  no  long  law  work,  as  our  old 
divines  were  wont  to  call  it  It  seemed  too  easy.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  must  have  been  some  strange  sympathy — some  hallucination. 
But  they  came  to  subsequent  meetings,  and  on  mature  deliberation, 
on  the  next  communion,  thirty  of  them  united  with  the  church. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  session  they  were  as  clear  in  their  views,  as 
strong  in  their  purpose,  as  humble  and  as  devout  and  consistent  as 
those  who  found  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God  after  long 
struggles  and  severe  confficts. 

"They  wore  well.  There  was  every  evidence  that  that  was  a 
happy  and  valuable  accession  to  the  church.  A  sweet  and  gentle 
religious  influence  was  diffused  over  the  congregation.  The  meet* 
ings  for  prayer  were,  for  a  good  while,  more  numerously  attended. 
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The  fiODgs  of  praifie  were  more  animated.  The  memben  of  the 
church  were  more  zealous  in  their  kbors  of  love.  The  fiict  that  the 
work  of  conyersioQ  did  not  go  forward  seemed  not  to  indicate  that 
Qod  had  withdrawn  his  spirit  in  displeasure.  The  mode  of  the 
Spirit's  manifestation  only  was  changed.  It  was  a  shower  of  grace. 
The  effect  was  analogous.  It  was  as  when  a  June  rain  of  an  hour 
makes  the  fields  joyous  long  after  the  doud  containing  the  blessing 
has  passed  away.*' 

But  that  time  is  past,  and  its  zealous  colaborers  are  scattered. 
Many  have  gone  to  their  reward  in  heaven.  Most  of  those  who  re- 
main are  silver-haired.  In  1834  Dr.  Parker  went  to  New  Orleans, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1838,  went  to  Phikdelphia  in  1842,  and 
came  back  to  New  York  in  1852,  where  he  has  now  a  large  church 
in  Fourth  avenue.  Mr.  Finney  is  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Kirk  is 
in  Boston.  And  there  has  come  to  be  a  divergence  of  views,  not 
leas  wide  perhaps  than  that  of  location.  Some  have  become  "  conser- 
vative," some  semi-conservative,  some  continue  ^  radical,**  some  have 
become  ^  fanatical ;"  but  all  unite  in  recalling  those  times  of  Chris- 
tian work  and  sacrifice,  and  fellowship  and  prayer,  with  profound 
interest  and  with  &lling  tears,  and  all  look  forward  with  faith  to 
that  time  when  the  fruits  of  that  season  shall  be  "crowns  of  rejoi- 
cing in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming.'* 

And  at  this  point  let  us  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
another  colaborer  in  the  same  work. 

"  Aunt  Dinah"  was  a  slave  in  Duchess  county,  where  she  pur- 
chased her  freedom.  She  had  become  a  Christian  in  a  Methodist 
revival,  and  being  anxious  to  read  the  Bible,  had  been  taught  the 
alphabet  by  the  little  daughter  of  her  master.  From  this  beginning 
she  became  so  much  of  a  scholar  as  to  have  accumulated  quite  a 
library  of  standard  theological  works,  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards being  her  &vorites.  She  accompanied  Mr.  Kirk  to  Albany, 
and  seemed  at  once  to  identify  herself  with  him  and  his  calling  as  a 
revival  preacher. 

She  not  only  attended  him  in  his  series  of  meetings  at  New  York 
and  other  places,  but  wherever  she  heard  of  any  "  special  interest'' 
in  town  or  country,  there  she  went,  if  possible,  without  regard  to 
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distance  or  seasoii.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  native  vigor 
of  mind,  intoitive  knowledge  of  charaeter,  rare  diflcrimination  in 
respect  to  preaching,  and  by  a  thorough  stady  of  the  Bible  poesessed 
an  amount  of  theological  lore  which  often  sorpafised  the  skill  of 
doctors  in  divinity.  Bnt  most  of  all  was  she  distingnished  for  her 
humble,  genuine,  and  glowing  piety,  for  her  love  towards  all  (^od's 
creatures,  and  for  her  absorbing  interest  in  the  redemption  of  sin- 
ners. Her  person  was  not  attractive.  She  was  much  bent,  not  by 
years,  but  by  an  injury  to  her  back,  caused  by  a  blow  from  her 
master;  her  features  were  strongly  marked;  her  color  that  of  the 
full-blooded  African,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  snow-white 
head-dress  she  usually  wore ;  and  her  manner  heartily  affectionate, 
blunt^  earnest,  and  decided.  Her  conversations  on  religions  sub- 
jects, and  she  talked  of  little  else,  were  prized  by  all.  Her  ex- 
positions of  Scripture  were  discriminating,  with  the  peculiar  unc- 
tion which  comes  from  a  living  experience ;  her  personal  appeals 
pungent  and  effective,  as  well  as  pathetic ;  and  her  frequent  talks 
in  female  prayer-meetings.  Sabbath-schools,  and  occasionally  in  re- 
ligious gatherings  of  both  sexes,  were  never  amiss.  She  inspired 
strong  affection  in  those  who  knew  her,  and  her  circle  of  friends 
was  not  only  large,  but  included  some  of  the  prominent  citizens, 
at  whose  houses  she  was  always  welcome.  The  anecdotes  about 
her  are  numberless,  but  our  limits  forbid  their  mention.  For  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life  she  occupied  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
one  of  the  New  York  churches,  making  occasional  visits  to  her  old 
friends.    She  died  March  20th,  1846,  aged  74  years. 

At  this  time  there  was  stopping  at  the  Astor  House  the  brother 
of  an  English  officer,  who  preferred  the  request  that  Aunt  Dinah 
should  be  buried  in  Qreenwood  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  bro- 
ther, in  accordance  with  his  dying  request.  It  seems  this  officer 
was  taken  sick  at  a  New  York  hotel,  and  Aunt  Dinah  happening  to 
hear  of  it,  sought  his  room,  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  began  in 
her  usual  way  to  talk  with  him  about  his  soul-interests.  He  en- 
couraged the  poor  negro's  remarks,  for  they  afforded  him  relief  from 
the  tedium  of  confinement ;  but  as  they  were  continued  and  repeat- 
edy  he  began  to  awake  to  a  higher  interest,  and  finally  became  a 
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penitent  and  believing  Christian.  His  wish  was  complied  with. 
Twenty-six  dollars  were  foond  in  her  room,  l£d  by  for  her  foneral 
expenses ;  to  this  more  was  added.  A  procession  of  carriages  fol- 
lowed her  remains  to  their  resting-place  in  Greenwood,  and  a  slab 
of  Italian  marble  was  erected  above  it,  which  bears  an  appropriate 
inscription. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Kirk,  at  the  outset  of  his  agency  for  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society,  in  1839.  At  this  time  the  United  States  was 
in  a  peculiar  condition.  The  late  conunercial  overwhelmings  seemed 
to  have  produced  in  the  public  mind  a  seriousness  deeper  than  mere 
disappointment  or  despair  at  the  loss  of  property.  There  was  an  in- 
terest aroused  in  those  "•  treasures  which  moth  and  rust  doth  not 
corrupt,"  unusual  for  its  depth  and  extent  A  sentiment  pervaded 
the  church  that  Mr.  Eirk  was  the  man  to  meet  the  peculiar  want 
occasioned  by  this  unusual  interest^  and  that  he  should  not  be  en- 
grossed by  one  society,  but  should  for  a  while  be  devoted  to  preach- 
ing the  gospel  wherever  Providence  snould  seem  to  point  out  a 
sphere  of  labor.  The  plan  was  proposed  to  him,  and  he  adopted  it, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  churches  where  he  preached  should 
engage  to  furnish  to  the  society  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  deficit 
which  would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  his  labors.  This  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to,  and  the  result  was  most  happy.  A  large 
amount  of  money  was  collected  for  the  society,  and  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Eirk  was  eminently  successful.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
Baltimore,  and  preached  successively  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  other  places. 

In  Philadelphia,  especially,  the  interest  was  remarkable.  The 
whole  city,  one  might  say,  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  somewhat  like  that  of  Summerfield's  preaching,  not  so 
great  in  the  way  of  eloquence,  but  greater  in  the  way  of  religious 
impression  and  permanence.  For  Sununerfield's  eloquence  was  like 
Jenny  Lind's  singing — unapproachable  and  indescribable:  that 
peculiarly  pathetic,  persuasive,  suppliant  appeal,  by  which  he  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  very  centre  of  your  heart,  so  that  one 
heard  him,  bathed  in  tears,  losing  all  note  of  time,  £ascinated,  en- 
tranced. 
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Those  meetmgB  are  an  exponent  of  a  noteworthy  religioiu  move- 
luent  in  America — the  reviyal  movement  They  are  the  fairest 
representatives  of  reviyal  meetings.  They  constitate  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  American  Church.  The  leading  idea  of  those  who  sus- 
tained them  was  to  arouse  attention  to  religious  conoems  by  special 
religious  meetings,  and  then  by  their  daily  repetition  hold  the  at- 
tention till  it  became  rooted  in  religious  conviction,  and  bore  the 
iruit  of  an  abiding  Christian  character.  They  were  sometimes  con- 
tinued for  weeks,  and  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  meetings  were 
held  each  day.  Some  were  prayer-meetings ;  some  were  allotted  to 
lay  exhortation ;  some  to  personal  conversation ;  some  to  preaching. 
They  were  held  at  all  hours.  The  rising  sun  looked  in  upon  a  com- 
pany of  suppliants.  The  man  of  business  laid  down  his  employ- 
ment in  its  midst,  and  went  to  the  sanctuary ;  and  at  evening,  espe- 
cially, gathered  men  and  women,  the  old  and  the  young,  either  to 
hear,  or  to  exhort,  or  to  pray,  or  to  scoff.  For  the  time  all  other 
gatherings  were  set  aside.  The  social  party  and  the  literary  lecture 
were  made  secondary.  Even  usefid  and  necessary  avocations  were 
more  or  less  neglected.  Eternal  verities  asserted  a  controlling  sway 
over  the  mind.  And  these  meetings  were  continued  week  after 
week.  Hence  they  were  called  ^protracted  meetings.''  And  they 
did  not  occupy  the  minds  of  a  moiety  only  of  the  community :  they 
were  a  living  presence  among  the  people,  and  a  pressure  upon  the 
public  attention.  When  they  did  not  kindle  enthusiasm,  they  at 
least  aroused  opposition.  Few  were  able  to  disregard,  and  fewer  to 
despise.    They  were  either  loved  or  hated. 

It  was  in  such  seasons  that  Mr.  Eirk  was  most  effective.  Here 
all  his  fine  powers  were  brought  into  the  fullest  exercise.  His  ten- 
der sympathies  embraced  the  crowded  audiences;  his  modulated 
tones  stole  into  their  hearts ;  his  passionate  appeals  stirred  the  deep 
fountains  of  emotion ;  his  earnestness  was  electrical ;  his  eloquence 
irresistible.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  work.  There  is  no  enume- 
ration of  the  number  of  times  he  spoke.  Neither  is  there  any  pos- 
sible reckoning  of  the  results.  But  those  were  times  remembered  by 
many,  and  recalled  as  life  eras. 

We  have  distinguished  Mr.  Eirk  as  the  "Evangelist  Preacher," 
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because  it  was  in  these  revival  meetisgB  that  he  came  most  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  and  because  he  is  in  the  minds  of  most 
men  distinctively  associated  with  them.  Moreover,  his  peculiar 
gifts  are  best  manifested  in  the  style  of  mingled  argument,  pathos, 
and  appeal  which  characterize  revival  meetings.  So  strikingly  was 
this  the  case,  that  many  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  establishment 
in  one  place,  regarding  him  as  belonging  to  the  Church  universal, 
and  not  to  be  appropriated  by  one  community.  But  the  calling  of 
an  evangelist,  in  its  very  nature,  is  temporary.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tinued for  a  lifetime.  It  exhausts  without  replenishing.  It  wears 
out  the  body  by  excitement,  and  deteriorates  the  mind  by  excessive 
drafts.  There  must  be  repose  for  the  one,  and  quiet  study  and  medi- 
tation for  the  other.  Hence  we  presume  that  an  opening  to  pastoral 
life  once  more  was  welcomed. 


BBSIDBNOB  AT  BOSTON. 

In  1842  he  was  invited  to  establish  a  church  in  Boston  by  clergy- 
men and  influential  laymen  of  that  city,  a  public  meeting  being  held 
for  the  purpose.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a 
newly-formed  Congregational  Church,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
the  ^  Mount  Yemon  Church.''  Immediately  after  his  installation, 
he  spent  four  months  in  Andover,  according  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  resting  from  incessant  labors,  and  making 
some  direct  preparation  for  the  pastoral  office.  He  preached  first  in 
the  old  South  Chapel,  and  then  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  while  the 
church  edifice  was  building,  which  he  now  occupies,  and  which  was 
opened  for  divine  service  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844.  It  will  ac- 
commodate thirteen  hundred  persons,  is  always  well  filled,  and  often 
crowded.  He  accomplishes,  with  the  same  imtiring  energy,  a  great 
amount  of  labor.  He  preaches  regularly  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  one  evening  of  the  week  conducts  the  weekly  church  prayer- 
meeting,  devotes  one  evening  to  reli^ous  conversation  in  the  chapel, 
instructs  the  children  in  an  unpublished  catechism  prepared  by  him- 
self and  meets  the  officers  of  the  church  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
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when  the  notices  to  be  read  from  the  ptdpit  are  agreed  upon,  and 
the  plan  of  the  next  week  laid  out 

There  haa  been  a  constant  seriousneBs  among  his  people  since  the 
commencement  of  his  labors,  and  conversions  are  continually  occnr- 
ring.  His  relations  to  Christian  ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
entirely  friendly.  His  own  people  are  nnwarering  in  their  devotion 
to  him,  and  manifest  a  noble  generosity. 

In  May,  1846,  he  went  a  second  time  to  Europe,  to  recniit  by  a 
temporary  release  from  his  arduous  labors,  and  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  expenses  of  the  journey  were 
borne  by  one  member  of  his  church.  It  was  a  tribute  of  regard  to 
the  loved  pastor,  only  the  more  grateful  for  being  wholly  unexpect^ 
ed.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Busuiess  Committee  of  the  diurch 
voted  to  defray  the  expense,  but  inasmuch  aa  this  individual  would 
not  relinquish  what  he  insisted  on  as  a  prior  daim,  the  committeOi 
not  to  be  outdone,  voted  the  sum  which  they  designed  to  appro^ 
priate  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey  as  a  free-will  o£fering  to  Mr. 


We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  the  biographical  pari  of 
this  sketch  that  the  critical  must  be  brie£  Moreover,  we  are  littie 
inclined  to  discuss  Mr.  Kirk's  oratorical  excellencies,  because,  being 
9o  remarkable,  people  are  ready  enough  to  forget  the  solemn  truths 
uttered,  while  talking  about  the  eloquence  of  their  delivery.  This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  all  ministers,  but  especially  of  Mr.  Kirk,  be- 
cause of  lus  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  discussion  of  his  rich  and 
sonorous  voice,  symmetrical  person,  finished  'delivery,  and  glowing 
style  is  apt  to  create  the  wrong  impression  that  he  has  cultivated 
the  graces  of  oratory  rather  than  the  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that 
his  power  is  due  to  external  accomplishments  rather  than  to  the  in- 
ner fire  of  a  fervent  piety.  The  truth  is,  that  the  pulpit  has  been 
so  associated  with  awkwardness  of  manner  and  affectation  of  tone, 
that  when  a  preacher  possesses  a  graceful  delivery,  we  are  a  littie 
startled,  lest  he  is  not  altogether  clericaL  But  those  who  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Kirk  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirituality,  the 
unction,  and  the  fervency  of  his  niimstrations.  Such  outpouring  of 
feeling,  such  pointedness  of  application,  such  yearning  tenderness  of 
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appeals  as  we  have  heard  from  his  lips  I  The  words  ring  in  oor 
ears,  so  thrilling  and  so  beantifdl,  as  he  poured  forth  entreaties  that 
all  would  love  the  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  them ;  warning  the 
guilty  with  such  a  fearful  yet  pathetic  earnestness ;  and  clothing 
entreaties  and  warnings  with  such  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  coldest  heart  must  warm  and  the  hardest  in- 
sensibility give  a  responsive  throb.  Mr.  Eirk  has  been  highly  gifted 
by  nature,  and  these  gifts  he  has  &ithfully  cultivated,  that  each 
might  be  brought  into  the  fullest  requisition  for  the  service  of  his 
Master.  His  voice  is  full,  deep,  mellow,  and  musical.  It  is  a  voice 
that  is  heard  with  equal  distinctness  in  every  part  of  the  house, 
sounds  as  low  and  soft  beneath  the  pulpit  as  at  the  £uthest  remove, 
and  steals  into  the  heart  like  the  deep  tones  of  music.  His  manner 
is  difiScult  to  be  described,  for  he  has  no  mannerism.  He  is  entirely 
natural,  and  manner  is  artificial.  He  has  attained  the  perfection 
of  Art,  where  Art  becomes  Nature.  Every  movement  is  appro- 
priate. There  is  nothing  discordant,  excessive,  or  ouM  ;  yet  every 
gesture  has  its  character  and  meaning.  He  is  a  polished  speaker, 
but  the  temper  of  the  steel  is  not  weakened  by  the  polish.  A  per* 
feet  harmony  exists  between  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  sentence, 
and  the  thought  that  is  their  life.  His  eloquence  charms  the  hear- 
er. Some  orators  excite  admiration,  others  inspire  wonder,  but  Mr. 
Eirk  wins  the  heart  This  is  partly  due  to  his  peculiar  style  of 
talking^  rather  than  preaching  to  his  audience.  He  seeks  to  anni- 
hilate the  distance  so  generally  felt  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew. 
And  it  is  due  partly  to  the  familiar  character  of  his  illustrations. 
They  are  by  no  means  low,  but  are  taken  from  matters  of  every-day 
interest  and  universal  acquaintance.  He  brings  religion  home  to 
the  hearer,  as  pertaining  to  every-day  life,  not  to  be  laid  aside  care- 
fully with  the  Sunday  suit.  He  urges  the  importance  of  immediate 
decision  with  unusual  power.  He  succeeds  in  making  a  person  see 
himself  as  he  really  is,  and  not  as  he  is  regarded  by  his  neighbon. 
The  hearer  feels  that  his  heart  has  been  scanned,  through  all  dis- 
guises and  all  self-deceptions,  and  yet  he  does  not  preach  against 
vices  so  much  as  against  sin.  He  dwells  much  upon  the  base  in- 
gratitude of  the  sinner  towards  a  God  of  such  infinite  love  and  com- 
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passion,  and  movingly  presents  the  lore  of  God  as  manifested  in 
Jesns  Christ.  He  also  impresses  the  importance  and  the  privilege 
of  prayer,  the  beantifol  commonion  between  a  holy  God  and  a  for- 
given sinner.  To  an  unusual  degree,  also,  he  magnifies  the  word  of 
God  and  seeks  to  lead  his  hearers  to  a  more  ardent  attachment  to 
the  glorious  revelation.  He  is  characterized  by  his  estimation  of 
Christianity  as  an  aggressive  system.  He  inspires  his  church  to 
make  sallies  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  not  be  content  with  de- 
fending the  citadel.  He  would  make  his  a  working  church,  whose 
members  not  only  attend  religious  meetings,  but  also  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  feed  the  hungry,  plead  with  the  hardened,  restore  the  &11- 
en,  pray  for  the  enslaved.  Hence  he  has  always  shown  an  unwaver- 
ing zeal  in  behalf  of  the  benevolent  organizations  of  the  day.  He 
preaches  unqualifiedly  man's  apostasy  from  God  and  his  departure 
from  an  original  state  of  rectitude.  He  exhibits  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour,  and  salvation  by  faith  both  for  the  moral  and  for  the  profane 
— salvation,  full,  free,  inestimable,  and  indispensable. 

In  person  Mr.  Kirk  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  of  finely  devel- 
oped figure,  graceful  movement,  winning  eye,  clear  complexion, 
and  handsome  features.  His  constitution  is  of  the  best,  so  that 
it  has  not  suffered  from  early  dissipation,  nor  from  the  more  se- 
vere tax  of  professional  labors.  His  leading  traits  of  character  are 
— ^warm  affections,  fine  sensibilities,  fall  appreciations,  and  rather 
nnosual  frankness  and  simplicity.  His  organization  is  finely  strung 
in  every  particular.  His  musical  attainments  are  good,  and  his 
ear  and  voice  superior.  His  perception  of  nice  discriminations  in 
language  and  appreciation  of  art  are  uncommon.  If  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Language,  he  would  have  become, 
we  doubt  not,  eminent.  He  has  not  a  logical  mind,  or  at  any 
rate  he  deals  little  with  argument  in  the  pulpit  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  ministry  his  power  lay  almost  entirely  in  delivery  and  in  fer- 
vent piety.  But  through  all  his  later  years  he  has  been  assiduously 
supplying  the  defects  of  early  neglect  of  study.  Now,  a  fair  amount 
of  thought  underlies  his  effective  appeals.  Yet  his  calling  is  not  to 
develop  profound  thought,  or  convincing  argument,  or  elaborate  ex- 
position, but  to  arouse  the  emotions  and  kindle  the  affections.    But 
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even  a  casual  observer  of  his  preaching  will  mark  a  gradual  changQ 
within  the  last  few  years.  At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry, 
and  for  some  time,  he  spoke  extempore,  for  the  sake  of  directness 
and  vivacity.  Bat  he  did  not  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  this  style. 
There  were  at  times  a  severity  and  lack  of  intellectual  ctdture  in 
his  sermons^  which,  to  minds  of  the  best  order,  appeared  objection- 
able. W^  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Kirk  recognized  these  defects,  for 
they  have  been  overcome,  and  improvement  is  always  preceded  by 
a  knowledge  of  deficiency.  Yet  we  sometimes  cannot  but  look 
longingly  for  that  impulsive,  unstudied,  and  impassioned  extempore 
of  earlier  years ;  that  flexibility  of  pulpit  oratory  which  united  the 
charm  of  personal  conversation  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  ora- 
torical appeal.  In  this  no  one  equals  him,  while  in  written  dis- 
course he  is  surpassed. 

Mr.  Kirk's  life  is  illustrative  of  three  truths'. — 1st,  The  energy 
which  a  thorough  change  of  character  infdses  into  life ;  2dly,  That 
self-discipline  and  self-culture  bear  an  immense  part  in  the  Ttsefnlneas 
of  a  man,  and  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  begm;  3dly,  The  power 
of  oratory  over  the  mind,  and  the  imperative  duty  of  ministers  to 
cultivate  those  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  make  effec- 
tive speakers.  Why  should  there  be  less  eloquence  in  the  Pulpit 
than  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Halls  of  Legislation ! 

A  great  work  is  to  be  done  in  this  department,  and  we  thank 
Heaven  that  such  an  example  as  that  of  Mr,  Kirk  is  presented  to 
the  American  people — ^an  example  which  may  guide  the  seeker,  en- 
courage the  despairer,  and  stimulate  the  aspirer. 


CHESTER  DEWEY, 
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Terns  k  donbtkiB  nmoh  BelfiahneM  in  this  woeld,  mack  aoo- 
gsnee,  much  boe  aiabitioii,  mnoh  pretence;  and  there  is  mnoh  nn- 
lure  sensibilityy  lost  to  human  ng^t  or  touch,  either  amotheied  if 
self-deprecistion,  or  blighted  by  betrayal,  which  is  deaf  to  the  timid 
tnncikings  of  wenlmfiwi,  as  well  aato  theboane  demandings  of  want 
Bat  withal  theie  ia  miioh  djabterestedneBSi  much  self-foigetdng, 
waidhfnl  tendemeas^  seaaltiTe  ajmpathy,  qniet  aelfHUusifice.  There 
are  mnny  hearts  re^nsive  to  all  the  oiies  of  humanity,  whether 
coming  from  the  chill  of  penuiy,  or  the  toosings  of  disM^e,  or  yet 
worse,  fiYHU  sterile  ignorance,  or  hhghting  vice^  or  unforgiven  sin. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  evidencing  such  deTotion  to  duty  and  human- 
ity, cf  astki]^  finrth  the  eomfoirting  and  encoun^^ing  in  life,  as  well 
aa  to  pieient  the  pulpit  orators  of  America,  and  the  religious  diarac- 
tariatioa  of  her  history,  that  these  sketches  are  prepared*  WeiArould 
embody  im  our  biogn^hies  genuoe  manhood  in  a  yariety  of  its 
manifestations  and  experiences,  and  the  drde  ct  illustrations  would 
be  incomplete  did  we  omit  a  portrait  of  the  true  Teacher,  ot  rather 
cf  a  wprsBentatJTe  of  the  large  daas  of  American  clergy  who  are 
both  Teachen  and  Fke^&ers. 

To  a  pmrailing  wsntimant,  that  the  proiasflBon  of  teaching  is  infe- 
rior to  the  '^three  leaned  profosions^''  exception  must  be  taken. 
Indeed  we  cannot  acknowledge  it  inlsrior  to  any,  unless  it  be  to  that 
of  the  Pastor  and  Preacher,  who  is  indeed  the  religious  Teandser. 
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We  believe  it  will  one  day  be  bo  legaidedf  and  the  boasted  tides  and 
affected  claims  of  outward  drcumstance  and  fiictitioos  life  will  sink 
in  comparison  to  insignificance.  It  would  be  enough  to  magnify 
the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  some,  to  show  the  list  of  those  who 
have  belonged  to  it;  to  cluster  the  names  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Milton,  Johnson,  and  Arnold.  But  others  will  object  to  such 
eyidence,  for  the  man  does  not  make  the  profession,  nor  the  profes- 
sion the  man.    There  are  other  grounds  of  decision. 

What  are  the  faculties  or  gifts  demanded  by  the  profession  t  for 
this  is  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  relative  values  in  man's 
occupations.  Why  is  not  the  industrious  and  expert  scavenger 
equal  to  the  industrious  and  expert  mechanic  t  Simply  because  less 
is  demanded  of  him.  We  must  confess  to  distinctions.  '*  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts."  The  high  and  low,  the  patrician  and  the  ple- 
beian are  ndcessities ;  Nature's  elevations  and  depressions  must  be 
recognized,  and  though  "  God  worketh  all  in  aU,"  honor  must  be 
proportioned  to  theuL 

Therefore  we  ask.  What  is  demanded  by  the  Teacher's  profession ! 

It  demands,  first,  intelleettuil  superiority.  This  includes  not  only 
thorough  knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  but  of  many  others  incident- 
ally related  therewith.  The  notion  is  false  that  any  one  can  be  a 
teacher ;  that  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  with  a  good  text-book  open 
before  one,  is  enough  for  instruction.  Even  the  acquisition  of  nidi- 
mentB  requires  the  guidance  of  a  proficient  Work  half  done  is  not 
done  at  all ;  nay  more,  obstacles  are  accumulated  in  the  path  €i  fu- 
ture progress  and  success.  The  teacher  must  be  himself  a  truly 
educated  man,  that  is,  his  own  mind  must  be  developed  and  disci- 
plined, or  he  can  never  lead  on  the  minds  of  his  pupil%  He  must 
have  a  quick  perception  of  mental  workings  and  idiosyncracies,  and 
of  heart  vforkings  too.  All  minds  cannot  be  dealt  with  alike,  nor 
each  mind  in  the  same  way  at  aU  times.  Even  opposite  treatments 
are  needed,  according  to  states,  conditions,  mperiorities. 

Moreover  the  teacher  must  not  only  have  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  studies,  but  this  interest  is  to  be  kept  fresh  in  spite  of  the 
most  fi^quent  and  long-continued  repetition.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed  the  power  of  infusing  this  interest  into  the  minds  of  pupils.    This 
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IS  the  crowning  intellectaal  gift  of  the  true  teacher.  It  is  one  of  the 
fonns  of  genius. 

Bnt  more  than  intellectual  superiOTity,  the  profession  demands 
moral  mperiarity.  The  teacher  must  be  the  true  man,  the  good 
man,  the  noble  man,  that  his  pupils,  bj  beholding,  maj  reflect  and 
become  the  same.  Though  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious teacher,  yet  the  moral  so  transcends  the  intellectual,  charao- 
ter  so  transcends  talent^  and  the  influence  of  the  one  is  so  much 
more  certain,  powerful,  necessary,  and  inmiediate  than  of  the  other, 
that  we  think  no  intellectual  advantage  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in 
the  least  balancing  a  moral  disadvantage.  In  fine,  the  teacher  must 
be  able,  in  the  words  of  Slant,  **  to  develop  in  each  individual  all  tiae 
perfectiontof  which  he  is  susceptible,**  and  to  compass  that  power 
by  experimental  insight  into  the  great  principle  of  upward  progress 
contained  in  the  quotation  which  heads  this  sketch. 

Chester  Dewey  represents  the  true  Teacher.  He  is  learned,  intel- 
lectual, religious.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  discrimina- 
ting. He  appreciates  shades  of  difference  between  different  minds. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  delight,  and  its  communication 
not  only  a  delight  but  a  neceasity.  With  some,  knowledge  lies  on 
the  dyspeptic  brains  an  undigested  burden,  but  with  Mr.  Dewey  it 
is  vitality  and  health.  His  interest  in  rudiments  never  tires — ^his 
Csculty  of  interesting  others  never  fails.  EEis  influence  over  the 
young  is  ennobling :  he  bridges  the  chasm  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pil with  compacted  information,  and  thereupon  pass  back  and  forth 
sympathies  and  affections :  and  the  pathway  of  his  declining  years 
is  strewn  with  the  grateful  tributes  of  the  many  he  has  educated, 
now  rejoicing  in  a  successful  manhood.  To  them  we  refer  as  prompt 
endorsers  of  our  presentation. 

Chester  Dewey  was  bom  October  26th,  1784,  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  fisurm- 
er,  who  was  prevented  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education  by  ihe 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
sound  judgment,  sober  integrity,  and,  consequently,  of  commanding 
influence  in  his  town.  In  those  days,  when  kwyers  and  courts  were 
not  as  now,  to  be  found,  like  the  images  of  the  Israelites,  **  on  every 


Ugh  hiO,  and  imdar  «m]r  gveoi  tee/*  he  wm  naovted  to  w  the  ar- 
biter in  diqnitaiy  and  the  judge  of  the  phice,  and  from  hia  dedriflwi 
tm  appeal  waa  wel j  tdran.  But  rejected  aa  he  waa^  he  alvaya 
aofiBted  in  hia  own  feelinga  from  the  hck  of  a  libecal  edncalkik 
He  felt  that  it  waa  hia  natoral  birthright^  that  he  wild  have  i^ 
pieciated  it  and  in^cored  it  And  in  hia  thongfatfiil  mooda  thece 
eame  np  befioie  him  ao  many  qneatioDa  which  a  liberal  education 
would  hare  aolred,  lo  many  labyrinthine  thieada  of  infonnatkwi 
nhiefa  it  woold  have  enabled  him  to  follow  oat  into  tbe  open  day^ 
that  he  waa  troubled  by  hia  deficiency.  He  feU^  too,  the  lack  of  a 
higher  froility  in  cammnnicatiiig  what  he  did  know.  Aa  it  waa^  he 
poaieMed  a  aingular  dearneia  of  ezpieflsion,  bat  he  longed  for  a 
gieater  power.  « 

With  theee  eonvictionai  he  detemnned  to  give  to  hia  fixat-boca 
son  that  which  he  ao  sorrowingly  wanted.  Holding  to  thia  purpoaCy 
he  exeroifled  more  wisdom  than  aome  paienta  manifeat)  who  keep 
their  eona  from  the  soil  aa  they  would  from  a  contagion,  deeming 
that  head-work  predudea  hand-work ;  that  the ''  college  boy^  would 
be  ruined  by  being  fint  the  '^furmer  boy  f  that  the  hand  which  ia  to 
hold  the  pen,  and  turn  the  lea^  and  dig  Qreek  roota^  should  iiever 
hold  the  plough,  or  turn  the  furrow,  or  dig  garden  roots.  He  began 
by  educating  the  body  of  hia  boy  before  the  brain,  and  developii^ 
muscle  before  mind.  **Mm8  sana  in  carpore  moom^  waa  his  golden 
principle  of  education.  If  such  were  the  system  of  all  parents,  and 
if  all  sons  appreciated  health,  and  would  vtark  to  get  and  keep  it, 
we  should  hear  less  of  ragged  authors,  dilapidated  teachen,  and 
bronchial  preachers.  He  had,  however,  all  the  ad?antages  of  school 
instruction  which  the  times  afforded,  and  play  enough  to  keep  his 
spirits  buoyant,  his  cheek  rosy,  and  hia  eye  bright.  He  waa  from 
ehildhood  remarkably  active,  prompt,  and  alert  It  is  an  incident 
aa  illustrative  of  the  maxim,  that  ''the  boy  is  lather  to  the  Bian," 
that  when  an  in&nt  he  always  rocked  himself  to  sleeps  His  osother 
taught  him  to  put  his  little  handa  on  each  aide  of  the  cradle  and  do 
hia  own  luUabying.  In  consequence  of  thia  early  training  and  of 
an  active  temperament,  he  grew  up  a  stirring,  independent^  aelf- 
leliant  youth|  with  a  mind  ever  on  the  look-out  for  infiHinatioD* 
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EGs  childhood  was  an  tmelonded  one.  He  was  what  one  wonki 
style  a  tunny  boy,  erer  bright,  bnoyaat,  bonnding,  the  light  of  the 
home  circle,  and  a  &T0iite  niih  all.  He  early  showed  quickneas  of 
perception,  with  a  ''gift"  at  imitation,  ao  that  he  afifoided  great 
amnaement  by  performing  smidiy  little  feats,  which  are  tanght  to 
bright  children.  Dispatch  in  bnsineas  was  aho  manifested  at  an 
early  age,  nnited  to  a  principle  of  order,  which  is  rare  in  young 
people.  Oh !  how  many  trials  and  tears  would  be  spared  the  rising 
geneiation,  if  they  cotdd  learn  to  ^hang  np  their  caps,"  and  '^shnt 
die  door,"  as  readily  as  did  young  Dewey.  He  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  in  whatever  thing  he  undertook,  whether  play,  or  study,  or 
work ;  and  was  thus  impelled  on  by  his  own  zealous  spirit  Hence, 
aa  well  in  the  school-room  aa  on  the  cricket-ground  and  in  the 
wrestling-match  he  was  first  When  thirteen  years  old,  the  whole 
care  of  the  ferm  devolved  upon  him,  his  father  being  disabled  by 
protracted  iQness.  He  fulfilled  his  task  manfully,  but  it  was  long 
ere  he  recovered  fh>m  the  wear  and  teaf  of  that  summer. 

Most  of  the  fitting  for  college  was  accomplished  in  the  district- 
school  :  three  months,  however,  were  spent  with  Kev.  Mr.  Bobbins, 
the  minister  of  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  who  fitted  hundreds  of  young 
men  for  college,  being  accustomed  to  receive  them  into  his  femily 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  excellent  usage  of  those  days. 

Mr.  Dewey  entered  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1802, 
being  th«i  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  proved  to  be  a  superior 
sdiolar,  ranking  among  the  first  in  his  class.  While  a  good  math- 
anatician  and  dassical  scholar,  he  evinced  a  decided  partiality  for 
natural  sciences,  which  has  since  ripened  into  such  distinguished  ex- 
cellence. His  warmth  of  hearty  open  manly  disposition,  and  gallant 
sentiments,  won  the  regard  of  his  classmates.  He  had  no  fiike 
pride,  no  exclusiveness  of  feeling,  but  that  keen  appreciation  of  the 
good  points  in  his  fellows,  that  wide-anbradng  sympathy  for  the 
''great  brotherhood  of  man,"  which  is  ever  welling  up  from  the 
hearts  of  the  rightrminded.  In  this  connection  we  refer  to  a  trait  of 
Mr.  Dewey^s  ehanieter,  dereloped  at  this  time — generosity  in  com- 
municating knowledge.  He  never  hoards  it  in  the  coffers  of  the 
brain,  thero  t  >  rest  or  rot,  but  puts  it  into  general  circulation.    He 
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talks  out  his  thooghta,  and  with  whoiDBoeyer  be  is,  the  child  or  tiie 
man,  the  ignorant  or  the  learned,  he  is  ever  exciting  inquiry,  quick* 
ening  thought,  imparting  information,  and  adding  to  his  own  store. 
His  mental  capital  is  productive.  We  commend  his  example  to  the 
educated  men  who  have  a  talent,  but  hide  it  in  the  napkin  of  their 
selfish  silence ;  who  have  a  light,  but  are  themselves  the  bushel  to 
it.  There  is  a  duty  which  such  men  owe  to  the  community.  They 
have  received  extra  privileges,  and  they  ought  to  bestow  extra  fa- 
vors. They  ought  to  scatter  the  seed  they  have  garnered,  that  it 
may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  They  have  no  right 
to  go  through  the  world  a  locked-up  library  with  the  key  lost  If 
they  know  any  thing,  let  them  allow  other  people  to  know  it  also. 
They  will  be  none  the  poorer  for  it,  they  will  be  richer  for  it,  richer 
in  their  own  stock,  richer  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  richer 
in  the  gratitude  of  all.  Mr.  Dewey  is  a  man  who  pours  upon  all 
the  stores  of  his  information.  Hence  his  conversation  is  ever  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  and  his  society  sought  He  began  life  with 
the  resolve  to  be  lavish  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  it  was  that  his 
college  vacations  were  regarded  as  gala  days  by  his  family,  for  he 
managed  in  an  attractive  and  easy  way  to  scatter  among  them  all 
the  treasures  he  had  gathered. 

In  the  previous  sketch,  we  have  referred  to  those  remarkable  oc- 
casions, perhaps  not  improperly  termed  "  Revivals,"  when  the  soul 
seems  to  rouse  itself  from  the  lethargy  of  sense  to  a  living  percep- 
tion of  the  Unseen  and  Spiritual ;  when  great  truths,  long  disregard- 
ed, start  into  living  realities ;  and  when  Eternity,  in  its  eminence, 
absorbs  all  the  interests  of  Time.  Such  a  season  occurred  during 
the  third  term  of  Mr.  Dewey's  senior  year,  and  he  bowed  himself  be- 
neath the  power  of  its  presence.  From  that  day  he  was  actuated  by 
nobler  impulses  than  the  promptings  of  natural  sympathies.  A  pen- 
itence for  past  ingratitude  towards  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  for  neg- 
lect of  infinite  truths,  and  a  holy  love  for  God  filled  his  soul.  Under 
the  impulse  of  these  higher  sentiments  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  proclaiming  salvation,  and  of  persuading  men  to  lay  hold  of 
the  new  life.  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  violently  a^ 
tacked  with  ^hus  fever,  and  at  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  of; 
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but  the  oonstitation  buiH  upon  his  father^s  fiurm  was  not  found  want- 
ing, and  he  entirely  reooyered.  Aa  soon  as  health  allowed,  he  com- 
menced his  theological  studies  with  Stephen  West^  D.D^  of  Stock- 
Mdge,  Massachusetts,  a  divine  of  those  days  eminent  for  sound  the- 
ology and  actuating  piety,  and  lored  and  respected  almost  to  adora- 
tion. In  October,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berkshire 
Association,  and  during  the  following  winter  taught  a  school  in 
Stockbridge,  and  preached  regularly  in  West  Stockbridge,  a  village 
five  miles  distant.  Stockbridge  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
its  refined  and  literazy  society ;  and  by  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
was  received  into  its  choice  circle,  his  love  of  social  intercourse  was 
amply  gratified.  Here,  too,  he  found  his  fieivorite  among  the  fiiir 
daughters  of  this  beautiful  village.  She  was  the  pride  and  joy  of 
the  place,  a  girl  whose  presence  was  a  charm  to  the  glad  ones,  a 
balm  of  healing  to  the  sorrowing.  She  had  an  attractive  person,  a 
quick  mind,  gay  humor,  and  a  true  heart  In  the  spring  of  1808 
he  made  a  pleasant,  leisurely  journey  with  his  sister  to  Canada,  in 
the  sensible,  sociable  manner  of  those  times,  before  steam  had  whirled 
away  the  good  old  practice  of  riding  in  one^s  own  conveyance,  thirty 
miles  or  less  a  day,  and  stopping  for  the  night  with  some  hospitable 
cousin  or  long-lost  friend.  We  allude  to  this  journey,  not  because  it 
waa  fi^ught  with  the  stirring  incidents  which  characterized  the  Can- 
ada expedition  of  Sommers,  described  in  another  sketch,  but  because 
it  is  dwelt  upon  by  its  projector,  as  the  only  journey  of  his  life  for 
unmixed  recreation  and  social  enjoyment,  when  work  and  duty  to 
self  or  the  good  of  others  was  not  the  impelling  and  controlling  mo- 
tive. From  July  to  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Dewey  preached 
in  Tyringham,  a  small  town  in  the  same  county.  Here  his  labors 
yielded  happy  results.  When  he  went  there,  the  church  was  rent 
by  dissension,  and  depressed  by  poverty.  The  greatest  revival  which 
has  ever  blessed  it^  occurred  during  his  ministrations,  and  he  left  it 
prosperous  and  independent,  as  it  has  nnce  remained. 

In  November  he  was  invited  to  a  tutorship  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
only  two  years  after  his  graduation — ^an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  this  office  was  a  tutorship  only  in  name,  be- 
ing endowed  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  professorship.    He  en- 
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tend  upon  his  duties  under  peculiar  and  testily  oinmnmtainoea. 
During  the  previouB  spring  and  summer,  an  efibrt  had  been  made 
bj  the  students  to  relieve  the  institution  of  certain  obnoxious  tnton. 
This  occasioned  some  trouble  in  college,  but  the  difficultj  seemed  to 
be  amicably  settled  at  Commencement,  and  the  students  returned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  expressed  intention  of  moving  on 
quietly.  Plrofessor  Olds,  however,  a  man  of  strong  and  independent 
character,  felt  that  the  disturbances  could  only  be  atoned  f<v  by  a 
written  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  JxaAat  dass,  which  had 
taken  the  lead ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Faculty, 
that  a  paper  to  that  efifect  should  be  drawn  up,  and  each  membel* 
of  the  class  compelled  to  sign  it.  This  was  done ;  but  unfortunately 
eadi  member  of  the  class  refused  to  sign  it^  and  all  the  influence  of 
Professor  Olds,  popular  as  he  was^  had  no  power  to  bend  their  re* 
solve.  At  this  juncture,  when  a  whole  class  was  arrayed  agunrt  the 
Faculty,  the  President  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  students, 
and  the  Professor,  with  all  the  Tutors^  feeling  their  honor  oompio- 
mised  by  the  coune  of  the  President,  resigned  in  a  body,  and  left 
him  sole  office.  Consequently  college  was  adjourned  for  four 
weeks,  at  the  close  of  which,  Messrs.  Dewey,  Nelson,  and  Robbins 
entered  upon  the  vacant  tutorships.  Into  Mr.  Dewey's  hands  was 
consigned  the  refractory  Junior  class^  which  selection  placed  him 
next  in  authority  to  the  President,  and  virtually  threw  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  the  institution.  He  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
emergency;  and  at  the  outset  displayed  that  tact  for  government, 
the  power  of  influencing  young  men  so  that  they  shall  govern  tiiem- 
selves,  which  has  since  rendered  him  so  successfol  as  a  teacher. 
Upon  his  first  meeting  with  the  dass  he  frankly  confessed  his  own 
inexperience,  told  them  of  the  evil  reports  preval^it  of  their  insub(N> 
dination,  and  reminded  them  that  the  only  way  whereby  the  oom- 
munity  could  be  convinced  that  they  stood  upon  right  ground,  as 
they  professed  to  do^  was  by  a  frdthfrd  and  manly  performance  of 
duty  for  the  future.  The  appeal  was  apt;  the  students  were  thrown 
on  their  individual  responsibility;  they  proved  thenceforward  ad- 
mirable pupils;  studies  were  heartily  prosecuted,  and  perfect  order 
maintained.    An  interesting  tribute  was  lately  paid  by  Judge  Eel- 
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htsg^  a  membor  of  the  Jvaiot  elan,  who  eaid:  '^I  ramember,  as  if  it 
w«ie  but  ]rwtaMay,  that  fint  ledlatioii  and  Mr.  Dewey's  address. 
He  p«i  w  on  our  honor,  and  after  that  we  wouldn't  for  all  the  world 
ha;«e  done  a  lebellious  deed." 

Ailer  rfiwaming  a  Tutor  for  two  jeara,  Mr.  Dewey  was  endowed 
with  the  tkle  and  perquisHes  of  **  Professor  of  MatfaematioB  and  Nat- 
uni  PhikMophj."  His  held  the  sitnation  imtal  1827,  a  period  of  ser- 
eoleen  years-— Ihe  best  years  of  life-^ftom  the  age  of  twenty-six  to 
that  of  ibrty^thieei  These  years  were  deyoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Wiliaass  CdUq^  We  shaH  briefly  q)eak  of  .them  aa  a  whole. 
The  ooDSignment  of  the  Jonior  ebss  to  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Tutor,  was 
but  an  earnest  of  the  consignment  made  to  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Profe»- 
aor.  As  in  that  instanoe,  so  ever  after,  he  was  stationed  at  the  post 
of  hawd  and  responsibility.  When  a  matter  of  importanoe  and  del- 
aca^  itas  to  be  ooanagsd,  requiring  resdution,  judgment,  and  per* 
aoBsl  influenoe  to  insure  its  saooess,  he  was  the  man  to  handle  it; 
when  any  dtffeuh  point  was  to  be  gained,  he  was  the  one  to  reach 
it;  when  any  boisterous  brealoBm  were  to  be  deaxed,  he  was  the  one 
to  take  tiiie  helm.  Thus,  in  time,  this  feeible,  struggling,  yet  growing 
inatitutioa  kamed  to  lay  its  weightiest  boidena  on  him,  and  consign 
to  his  care  its  mora  precious  intsresta.  We  do  not  intend,  by  any 
msBTiw,  to  imply  that  he  heard  all  the  Hnportant  recitati<ms,  or  made 
oat  the  bills,  or  always  dinipfined  the  students;  but  that  in  any 
of  doubt,  his  counsel  waa  easential ;  in  difficulty,  his  presence 
iadiqienBBble ;  in  any  diffisrence  of  sentiment,  his  opinion  was 
ultimate.  Nor  does  this  iaot  disparage  the  oiher  able  offieen  of  the 
ooUege.  They  were  equal  to  their  duties,  and  fidUiful  in  th^r  per^ 
lormance.  Be  did,  also,  much  to  advance  the  standard  of  scholar- 
afaap,  and  flnlaxge  the  coum  of  study.  In  the  department  of  Natural 
Hiatory  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efiSirts.  Hie  departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Botany  he  established  on  their  present  enlarged  basis,  lay- 
ing the  eonier^tone.  For  the  promotion  of  these,  and  of  Qeology, 
he  oommenoed  a  system  of  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  and 
oanied  on  a  large  correspondence  with  the  Moant,  not  only  of 
America,  but  also  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Prussia 
and  Norway. 
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In  relij^oufl  mEtten,  aibo,  bb  well  as  in  govenimental,  he  exerted  a 
truly  efficient  influence.  He  had  the  best  good  of  the  students  as  a 
constant  object  of  attainment ;  and  vigilant  watchman  as  he  was»  his 
"  beat*^  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  scholarship.  He  strove  to  in* 
spire  his  pupils  with  the  purpose  to  be  men,  true  men,  complete, 
Christian  men.  He  succeeded,  too,  in  getting  at  the  students,  in 
reaching  their  inner  life,  appredating  their  feelings,  prejudices,  sym- 
pathies. He  knew  them  individually.  They,  on  their  part,  loved 
and  respected  hinL  They  came  to  him  for  counsel,  guidance,  and 
encouragement  He  was  the  guide  of  the  inquiring  spirit,  and  the 
consoler  of  the  penitent.  He  prayed  with  the  prayerful  and  rejoiced 
<with  the  forgiven. 

As  illustrative  of  the  rektion  existing  between  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  we  will  venture  to  narrate  an  incident  which  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Belonging  to  the  Sophomore  class  of  1824,  was  a 
poor  Irish  boy,  who  was  struggling  up  through  a  liberal  education, 
with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
efforts  by  the  "  Brick  Church"  of  New  York.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  an  academy  in  Amherst,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  enter 
the  college  there.  In  the  midst  of  his  regular  duties  and  daily 
studies  at  Williams,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  Brick 
Church,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports  which  had 
come  to  them  prejudidal  to  his  character,  the  assistance  of  the 
church  would  be  withdrawn  from  date.  The  intelligence  came  upon 
the  poor  fellow  like  a  thunderbolt,  so  sudden  and  so  crushing.  No 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  self-defence  or  explanation.  The  letter 
was  decisive  and  final  In  this  state  he  went  to  Professor  Dewey 
and  told  his  trial — ^that  his  support  was  taken  from  him,  that  he 
must  leave  college,  relinquish  his  hopes  and  plans  of  doing  good  and 
self-improvement,  and  all  for  an  offence  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
and  of  which,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  protested  his  innocence. 
Professor  Dewey  had  regarded  this  son  of  Erin's  Isle  with  interest 
He  had  been  inspired  with  confidence  in  him.  His  fellow-students 
respected  and  liked  ^hinL  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  unexception- 
able in  his  deportment  Under  these  circumstanoes,  Prof(^sor  Dew* 
ey  told  him  not  to  leave,  or  trouble  himself  about  the  paying  of  bills, 
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and  going  to  the  Freddent^  pteyailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  the 
young  man's  remaining,  on  the  assurance  that  he  himself  would  take 
the  responsibility.  So  the  boy  studied  on,  without  any  particular 
notice  being  taken  of  the  Brick  ChurcL  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or 
thereabouts,  a  second  letter  came  from  the  officere,  stating  that  the 
chaigea  of  delinquency  had  turned  out  to  be  fiilse,  renewing  their 
support,  and,  better  than  all,  paying  up  the  arrears.  So  the  young 
man  was  saved.  Professor  Dewey  saved  him.  And  the  Irish  boy 
of  1824  is  now  none  other  than  the  '^Kirwan"  of  America,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray of  New  Jersey. 

In  our  limits,  we  can  only  allude  to  a  college  rebellion  which 
came  off  about  this  time,  and  to  Professor  Dewey's  admirable  man- 
agement and  removal  of  the  difficulties.  It  arose  from  the  rustica- 
tion of  one  of  the  students  by  the  President.  His  fellows  demanded 
his  restoration.  It  was  reused,  and  the  students  rebelled.  It  was 
the  wildest  rebellion  ever  known  there.  Professors  were  locked  in, 
one  narrowly  tecaped  with  his  life,  bells  were  rung,  horns  were 
blown  night  after  night,  and  college  exercises  suspended  for  several 
days.  Had  it  not  been  for  Professor  Dewey's  mediation  and  mod- 
erate counsels,  most  of  the  students  would  have  been  expelled; 
among  them  one  who  is  now  the  president  of  a  college,  another  who 
is  a  professor,  another  who  is  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  New  York, 
another  who  is  a  useful  minister,  and  so  on.  It  was  in  such  ways^ 
by  his  calm  judgment  and  his  influence  with  the  students,  that  he 
accomplished  good. 

Several  revivals  occurred  during  his  professorship.  In  these  he 
exerted  a  controlling  influence,  as  the  religious  guide,  the  earnest 
preacher,  and  the  sympathizing  friend.  One  unusiially  interesting 
occasion  deserves  mention.  The  first  manifest  intimation  of  any 
special  earnestness  of  feeling  was  made  by  the  call  of  a  student^ 
whose  name  was  Jenkins,  on  Professor  Dewey,  with  a  request  from 
the  Junior  class  that  a  prayer-meeting  might  take  the  place  of  the 
mcHiung  recitation,  as  the  great  seriousness  among  the  students  pre- 
vented the  usual  study.  Jenkins  had  been  an  infidel,  but  his  man 
ner  now  precluded  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.  He  was  so  deeply 
moved  as  almost  to  forbid  utterance.     The  request  was  readilj 
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gnmted,  and  PntfeMor  Dewey  met  with  tlie  daas  for  prayer.  It  was 
a  flublime  meeting,  l^ete  came  together  dien  a  band  of  students 
translbniied  by  some  unseen  power.  Lerity,  reGldessness  were  all 
gone— eamestnesB,  konestness  fiUed  th^  sools — the  depths  of  feeling 
atirred-— team  flowing**prayer8  asoending.  And  this  feeling  oon- 
tinnedf  and  Ihe  earnestness  preTailed,  and  pmyen  were  answered. 
Between  forty  and  Mtf  enrolled  themselves  nnder  the  banner  of  the 
redeemed.  Jenkins  became  a  Congregational  nunister,  was  settled 
in  Massaohnsetts^  and  afterwards  in  Maine.  At  the  dose  of  the 
term,  instead  of  the  usual  Junior  exhibition,  Professor  Dewey  preached 
a  8enn<m,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  the  students, 
which  they  published.  It  is  beautiful  to  recur  to  such  experiences 
as  these,  to  look  back  upon  a  pathway  studded  with  fresh  green 
spots  of  happiness  and  righteousness,  started  into  life  by  one's  own 
watering  and  nnmng.  There  is  a  story  of  a  German  merchant,  so 
wealthy  that  he  paved  his  courtyard  with  silver  dollan ;  but  here  is 
the  pathway  of  a  life  paved  with  good  deeds,  leading  up  to  that  citf 
whose  streets  are  ''pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass.'* 

In  1897,  IVofessor  Dewey  sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  Professor- 
«hip.  And  why,  if  so  useful  and  influential,  did  he  resign  ?  This  is 
a  question  difficult  to  answer  in  such  a  brief  biography.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  was  strongly  urged  to  leave.  A  high-school  for  boys 
had  been  established  at  Pittsfield,  on  a  large  scale.  Academical  ed- 
ucation at  that  tame  was  inferior.  It  needed  to  be  elevated.  To  this 
end  ^  The  Gymnasium,"  at  Pittsfield,  was  established.  It  offeieed 
advantages  fer  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  schools.  Only  one 
other  institution  of  the  kind  was  in  existence,  located  at  Northamp- 
ton. Two  were  afberwards  organized,  at  Amherst  and  New  Haven. 
Strong  representations  were  made  to  Professor  Dewey  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  desirableness  of  his  co- 
operatioiL  It  was  set  ferth  as  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  a 
more  reponsible  post,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  cause  of  education 
needed  him  at  that  post.  These  arguments  were  aimed  at  his  vu) 
nerable  point.  He  yielded ;  and,  greatly  to  the  regret,  as  well  as 
surprise,  of  the  trustees,  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  immediately 
removed  to  Pittsfield.    There  may  have  been  some  minor  reasons 
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which  indooed  this  change^  but  so  £w  at  we  can  leam,  they  were 
Mi  oonneotod  with  hia  idalioiia  to  "^  WilliuDA." 

For  a  number  of  jean  ^The  Gymnamnr  gieatlj  proapered,  and 
outliTed  the  other  inatitatiojia  of  the  kind,  bnt^  at  laat  affooted,  lihe  ite 
fidk>w8^  by  the  hnpiDvement  in  amaU  select  m^book^  which  drew  off 
•diolaia  bcm  the  high^echook,  it  became  ao  reduced  iasiie  that  Pi^ 
iosaer  Dewe j  deoned  it  best  to  rexaoTC  to  Boehestor,  in  the  Stato  cf 
New  Yofk^  and  take  chaige  of  the  ^Sochester  Collegiate  Inatitate.'' 
Thia  change  was  made  in  ISM,  and  was  doabtless  for  the  best 
JBbre  he  remained  at  the  head  of  a  8oho<4  which  received  from  two 
hnndyed  and  fifty  to  three  hunch^  and  fifiy  different  scbcdars  in  a 
year,  wstU  181^0. 

He  was  then  electod  IVofencr  of  CSieaaiilry  and  N^toial  Philosa^ 
phy  in  the  University  of  Bochfister«  TUs  coO^ge  resulted  ftom  the 
failure  of  the  Baptists  to  rsmore  to  Bochcetar  the  Madison  Uni- 
Teisily. 

This  denominaljon  manifested  an  nnsnrpssnd  seal  in  the  cause  of 
liheral  education,  by  eontnbntbg;  within  the  space  of  a  few  months 
the  sun  of  (150,000  for  the  endowmsnt  cf  the  new  uaiTersify,  which 
amount  will  probably  be  doubled  by  the  end  of  ibis  year.  The  coor 
tribtttlons  were  in  sums  of  all  vahies,  and  from  sll  dassei  of  people. 
The  univenal  enthusiasm  in  the  enterprise  reminds  of  the  eariy  days 
oINewEDghnd,  when  HarYBid  was  founded  by  the  gifts  of  well-nigh 
Ofeiy  Puritan  home.  As  the  Presbyterians  had  friled  to  endow  a 
coUsge  in  Boehester,  to  which  eateriffiiBe  lYofesior  Dewey  had  given 
his  best  thoughts  and  efforts^  the  B^^tist  Board  of  Trustees  sdidted 
his  co-operation  in  the  new  institution,  in  aoeordance  with  a  libemlity 
of  admimstiationi  characteriang  the  iastitutianv  which  is  Ekely  to  ver 
salt  in  enBstiag  the  sympaithies  and  support  of  aB  denondnations  in 
Weilem  New  Yoik.  Beooghizing  the  cUma  of  this  wise  policy, 
from  which  there  is  no  departure  in  the  fire  years  of  its  earJBtence^ 
during  which  it  has  grown  to  be  a  large  and  thoroughly  sppointed 
ooUc^  he  aeosptsd  the  prefenonhip^  and  has  since  given  his  eon* 
slant  eibrtB  to  advance  the  institttlion,  sostaiDiiig  relaticos  to  his 
associates  of  rare  eopfldenceaad  regard,  and,  as  evegy  winning  the  g» 
spect  and  affdction  of  all  thestudenISi 
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Professor  Dewej  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
Western  New  TorL  He  did  not  take  leare  of  her  interests  on  leav- 
ing  Williams  College.  Indeed,  it  was  in  her  cause  that  he  left  there ; 
and  he  has  eyer  continued  feithful  to  her,  watchful  of  her  wants,  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  behalf  originating  good  for  her,  and  guiding 
plans  of  beneficence  to  a  successful  consummation.  She  was  his 
early  love,  and  he  has  ever  been  her  loving  protector  '^for  better  or 
for  worse,  for  richer  or  for  poorer.**  And  he  has  shown  this  devo- 
tion, not  only  in  making  his  own  school  a  worthy  model,  but  also  in 
efforts  to  elevate  the  character  of  school  instruction  throughout  the 
State,  and  especially  in  labors  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public 
Schools.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  ^  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute,** of  which  he  has  been  the  president,  and  in  the  annual  conven- 
tions of  this  society  he  bears  an  important  part 

Professor  Dewey  has  written  much  on  sdentific  subjects.  He  has 
been  a  correspondent  of  Professor  Silliman's  ^  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts'*  since  its  establishment  in  1814,  writing  princi- 
pally on  Caricography.  In  this  department  of  natural  history  he 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  country.  We  have  only  space  to  refer  to 
one  interesting  article  in  this  Journal,  which  shows  the  fidlacy  of  the 
well-known  and  hitherto  unquestioned  experiment  of  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  employed  to  prove  that  water  transmits 
heat  fix>m  particle  to  particle,  without  necessary  motion  among  the 
globules.  In  this  demonstration  Professor  Silliman  expressed  great 
gratification,'  but  could  not  refrain  from  coupling  with  this  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  shown  his  friend,  Dr.  Murray,  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  blunder.  In  1820  he  wrote  a  scientific  description  of  the 
plants  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  which  was  engrafted  in  a  **  History 
of  Berkshire**  by  Dr.  Field.  In  accordance  with  an  appointment  by 
the  State  (Government,  he  wrote  in  1841  a  '^l^tory  of  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts.**  He  has  also  published  nunor  essays 
on  scientific  subjects.  He  is  remarkable  for  constant  use  of  the  pen 
in  study,  an  admirable  practice,  induced  by  his  fether's  pertinent  in- 
junction when  he  took  him  to  college :  **  My  tan,  learn  to  put  your 
thoughti  onpaperP  It  is  well  to  state  also  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  ''American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,**  established  at  Bos- 
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ton;  of  the  ^Lyoeum  of  Natural  History,'*  at  New  York;  of  the 
**  Society  of  Natural  Sdenoea,''  at  Philadelphia;  and  of  the  '^Amer- 
ican Aaeociation  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science."  In  1837  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.D.  from  Union  College,  and  in  1850  that  of 
LL.  D.  from  Williams  Ck>Uege. 

He  has  ever  cherished  his  youthfril  frmcy  for  the  so-called  Natural 
Sciences.  They  always  were  natural  to  him.  And  now  he  may 
often  be  seen,  with  bag  on  shoulder,  hammer  in  hand,  and  very  likely 
a  troop  of  pupils  behind  him  (for  it's  very  di£Scult  for  boys  to  "get 
ahead"  of  him,  even  in  the  matter  of  recreation),  clambering  over  the 
difih,  scaling  the  mountain-spurs,  and  roaming  the  fields,  in  search 
<^  layers,  and  strata,  and  **  croppings  out,"  and  **  primary  rocks,"  and 
^  secondaries,"  and  flowers,  and  "  specimens"  in  general.  In  this  way 
has  the  bodily  vigor,  gained  upon  his  father's  from,  been  retained 
through  all  the  wearing  duties  of  a  long  literary  life ;  and  now,  when 
past  the  allotted  limit  of  **  threescore  years  and  ten,"  his  form  is  as 
erect,  his  step  well-nigh  as  elastic,  lus  eye  as  bright,  and  his  laugh  as 
hearty,  as  when  on  the  cricket-ground  he  '^  tallied  up"  higher  than 
all  his  fellows.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  his  free  outpourings 
of  knowledge,  we  would  commend  his  example.  If  the  clergy  would 
tinge  their  pale  cheeks  with  the  mcnning  sun,  let  the  fresh  breeze 
brown  them,  and  the  mountain  scramble  tire  them ;  if  they  would 
search  out  Nature  in  her  chosen  places,  and  study  God  in  that  book 
of  Beveladon  whose  leaves  are  the  fields,  and  carolling  birds  the  com- 
mentators ;  if  they  would  occasionally  find  ^  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  sermons  in  stones,"  then  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints 
of  feeling  **  Mondayish." 

Until  lately  Professor  Dewey  has  spent  four  months  of  the  year  at 
the  East,  in  lecturing  on  botany  and  chemistry,  at  the  medical  col- 
leges of  Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Woodstock  in  Vermont 
This  work  absorbed  all  .his  vacations.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  deliv- 
tfing  two  lectures,  of  an  hour  each,  during  every  day  of  the  whole 
course,  bendes  the  arduous  preparatory  work  in  the  laboratoiy.  The 
professorship  at  the  Pittsfield  Institution  began  with  1822,  and  the 
one  in  Vermont  in  1841. 

In  addition  to  all  these  labors,  he  preaches,  on  an  average,  one  sei^ 
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own  on  every  SdbbatL  He  ii  not  ooiifiBed  to  tba  lisiits  Qf  em 
denominationf  but  suj^ptias  vacwt  pdlp&U  wberavier  iMeM,  asd  k  m 
&r orite  ifith  all.  In  tbe  pulpit)  we  ahould  liaidly  etyle  him  eleqi»eat 
tHT  briUiAnt  He  ig  instraethey  u^teneetuig^  end  eanieet.  Be  elwaye 
develope  aome  good  thought,  expounds  the  Scriptwrai  ftiioitoasly,  end 
has  yaiiety  in  hia  xeaeoning.  We  woidd  ragaxd,  faowevest  Aa  ap- 
peals he  makes  to  the  le^ionave  feelingfi  of  man's  natnre,  to  <me'a 
grstitudei  desire  for  immortality,  and  innate  perception  of  the  Good, 
the  Wise,  and  the  Pore^  together  with  the  manifestation  of  ainoenty 
and  deep  feeling,  as  the  characteristics  of  his  preachii^.  In  payer 
he  has  a  fulness,  beauty,  variety,  and  richness  €S  expression  which  is 
unsurpassed. 

He  has  lately  borne  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Congregational  church,  called  the  Tlymouth  Church  <tf  Soob^ 
ester,"  of  which  the  el^^ant  edifice>  costing  $60,000,  was  oonaeoratad 
in  August  of  1855,  and  to  which  no  aUusion  shoidd  be  made  wkhouft 
mention  of  the  name  of  A.  Champion,  Esq.,  the  generous  odiginater 
and  main  supporter  of  the  enterprise. 

Ph>fessor  Dewey  has  a  well-built,  symmetrioal  form,  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  bright^  of  full  habit  without  corpulency,  and  with  a  feoe 
beaming  with  kindly  expression.  He  dispatches  business  without 
slighting  it;  is  generous  without  prodigality;  self-fbigetting  without 
racUessneas ;  enthusiastic  without  a  hobby ;  sociable  without  loqu^ 
ciousnesB ;  inquiring  without  inquisitiveness ;  holding  opinions  with- 
out being  opinionated ;  learned  without  pedantry ;  starting  questions 
without  engendering  skepticism;  decided  without  dogmatism ;  and^ 
finally,  has  a  noble  head  without  belief  in  phrenology.  He  has  been 
twice  married :  in  1805  to  Sarah  Dewey,  of  StockUidge,  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  in  1823 ;  and  in  1825  to  Oliyia  H  Pomeroy,  of  Pitta^ 
field.    He  has  had  fifteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  liTing. 

The  fundamental  trait  of  his  character  is  beneficence*  He  i^ 
diaies  happiness  upon  all  within  his  sphere,  be  they  high  or  low, 
ignorant  or  learned.  Of  this  eyer^aotuating  prindple  we  need  uq 
higher  proof  than  the  &ct  of  his  having  been  a  teacher  of  youth  for 
Ibrty-eeyen  years,  haying  deliyered  about  foinr  thousand  lectures,  and 
preached  not  far  from  three  thousand  sermona— the  first  two  depart- 
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menu  hAving  been  filled  for  a  bare  livelihood ;  die  last  for  nothing. 
After  all,  these  constitate  the  smaller  part  It  is  the  minor  charities, 
that  cannot  be  filed  and  numbered ;  the  dail j,  honrly  oyerflowiog  of 
kindly  feeling  and  appreciatiye  sympathies ;  the  gentle  words,  the 
generous  advice,  which  constitute  the  warp  of  bis  btoevolenoe. 
As  we  look  at  sach  a  life,  we  mnae  on  the  much  theie  ia  of  beau- 
'  ty  and  of  good  to  assuage  the  weariness  of  life's  jouniey ;  thought 
ia  good,  affeeti(»s  are  good,  health  is  a  living  fountain  of  happinesB. 
How  refinshing  too  is  Nature,  with  her  ''voice  and  eloquence  of 
beauty.''  The  blue  sky  firom  ita  deep  bosom  sends  deep  joy  into 
the  heart,  and  the  bright  sun  lights  up  gladness  within,  and  then 
the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  mailing  of  the  leaves,  the  gentle 
hum  of  insects  and  all  the  forms  of  life  stir  a  gladness,  which  sends 
the  blood  thrilling  throuj^  the  veins,  and  the  voice  utters  itaelf  in 
guabing  tones  of  thankfhlnees  to  the  Giver  of  every  good.  And 
then  the  merry  laugh  of  children  greets  the  ear,  and  harmony  of 
happy  voices  carolling  their  early  loves.  We  see  youth  feasting  at 
the  loaded  board  of  social  joys,  and  old  age  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
youth,  peacefully  and  hopefully  threading  the  descending  path,  which 
shall  change  at  death  to  an  awoftnding  flight;  we  see  hope  light  up 
the  eyes  of  all,  of 

"  Toutii  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
fa,  tike  fall  stmgth  of  yean,  matron  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  giaywheadad  man ;" 

and  we  see  goodness  laying  hold  of  that  higher,  holier  hope,  within 
whose  folds  is  wrapped  a  bliss  unutterable.    Tea,  it  is  refi:eshing, 

"  To  go  afaroad  rejoicing  in  the  J07 
Of  beantif al  and  well-created  things ; 
To  lore  the  rill  of  waters ;  and  the  sheen 
Of  allyer  fbontains  leaping  to  the  sea ; 
To  thrill  with  the  rich  melodly  of  Uids 
living  their  liib  of  mnsic ;  to  he  glad 
la  the  gay  sanahine,  reverent  in  the  storm ; 
To  see  a  beauty  in  the  stirring  leaf, 
And  ihid  calm  thonghts  beneath  the  whispering  tree ; 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  breathe  the  evidence 
Of  God's  deep  wisdom  in  the  i^tmal  world ; 
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To  gaae  on  woman's  beauty,  as  a  star 
Whose  parity  and  distance  make  it  fidr; 
And  from  the  spell  of  mndo  to  awake 
And  leel  that  it  has  purified  the  heart" 

But  pleasanter  than  all  to  look  upon,  is  Manhood  steadfastly  stand- 
ing in  the  allotted  place,  perfonning  the  work  which  Proridenoe 
has  appointed,  nndismayed  by  its  seTerity,  nnseduced  by  its  aur- 
Tounding  pleasures ;  in  singleness  of  heart  following  the  path  that 
opens;  valiantly,  effectively  doing,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do, 
whether  others,  controlled  by  interest,  do  or  leave  undone ;  and,  in 
addition,  striving  to  shed  the  warmth  of  sympathy  and  the  light  of 
information  on  all  the  waysiders  and  companions  of  life's  journey — 
dispensing  charities,  encouraging  goodness,  exciting  inquiry,  radia- 
tbg  happiness  through  all  the  onward  progress.  Kature  is  beauti- 
fo],  Thought  is  beautiful,  Childhood  is  beautiful,  Woman  is  beau- 
tiful ;  but  Manhood,  strong,  steadfast|  single-hearted,  sympathizing, 
is  more  beautiful  still. 

Such  a  character  we  have  presented,  not  one  of  surpassing  genius 
like  a  Milton  or  a  Bonaparte,  nor  one  of  surpassing  talent  like  a 
Goethe  or  a  Washington ;  but  yet  how  superior,  and  how  easy  (in 
one  sense)  of  imitation  I 

But  how  came  he  by  this  character!  Nature,  doubtless,  was 
generous  to  him,  but  he  had  a  childhood  like  all  ^  bom  of  woman,*' 
and  that  childhood  was  one  of  impressions  and  of  moulding.  And 
it  was  his  mother  who  impressed  and  moulded  it.  It  was  she  who 
guided  him,  and  inspired  him,  and  prayed  for  him.  She  taught 
him  to  do  what  he  ought^  promptly  and  thoroughly ;  to  bear  bur- 
dens cheerfully ;  to  be  watchful  of  others'  wants,  careless  of  his 
own ;  to  keep  life's  great  work  before  him,  and  thus  be  unmoved 
by  trifles ;  to  hold  Heaven  in  view,  and  thus  be  manful  under  the 
work  of  life.  She  was  self-sacrificing  and  self-forgetting,  and  he 
grew  up  like  her ;  she  loved  God  and  all  his  creatures,  and  he  came 
to  love  with  the  same  holy  love ;  she  joyed  with  the  joyful,  and 
sorrowed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  his  heart,  too,  opened  in  sympa- 
thy with  all.  And  now,  as  that  godly  mother  draweth  nigh  to  the 
grave,  with  a  heart  as  warm,  a  conversation  as  intelligent,  a  hand 
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as  free,  a  sympathy  as  glowing,  a  benevolence  as  wide-embracing, 
as  when  she  nurtured  her  sunny  boy — with  a  life  full  of  interest 
behind  her — such  a  son  present  with  her,  and  a  Home  of  redeeming 
love  before  her — look  on,  ye  Mothers,  and  answer.  Is  there  not  a 
treaaure  ye  also  can  win ?    Is  there  not  a  duty  ye  should  meet?* 


OXKXRAL  VIEW  Of  AMXIUOAK  XDUOATIOV. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion,  we  present  a  succinct  statement  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Dr.  Baird. 

'^  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  number  of  public  schools 
(that  is,  of  schools  sustained  or  aided  by  the  govemment)  was 
80,978;  the  number  of  teachers  waa  91,966 ;  of  pupils,  3,354,011 ; 
and  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  was  $9,529,542,  of  which  $4,653,096 
were  derived  from  taxation,  $2,552,402  from  public  funds,  $182,594 
from  endowments,  and  $2,141,450  were  paid  by  the  pupils. 

The  number  of  academies  and  private  schools  was  6089 ;  of  pu- 
pils attending  them,  263,096 ;  of  teachers,  12,230 ;  and  the  cost  of 
tuition  was  $4,225,433,  of  which  sum  $288,855  were  derived  from 
endowments^  $14,202  from  taxation,  $115,729  from  public  funds, 
and  $4,225,433  from  other  sources — in  other  words,  were  paid  by 
the  pupils. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  public  and  private, 
in  1850,  was,  therefore,  3,617,107,  as  returned  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  to  the  marshals  who  took  the  census ;  but  as  returned 
by  the  parents,  it  was  4,089,507 ;  the  fonner  giving,  it  is  probable, 
the  number  that  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  whilst 
the  latter  included  all  that  were  sent  for  any  period,  however  short 

The  entire  cost  of  tuition,  including  public  and  private  schools, 
as  well  as  the  academies,  was  that  year  $14,173,756. 

There  were  44  theological  seminaries,  127  professors,  1351  sta 
dents,  and  198,888  volumes  in  their  libraries. 


*  Stnoe  th«  above  wm  written,  this  Mother  in  IbimI  has  gone  to  her  rest,  at 
tha  age  of  ninetj-two. 
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Then  weie  86  medical  schools,  24Y  professoni  494Y  rtodentB. 

There  weie  16  law  schools,  35  piofeasorsi  582  students 

The  entile  number  of  what  are  oonmionly  called  eoUegn  was^  in 
1850,  215,  and  the  number  of  students  was  18,788 ;  968,716  toI- 
omes  in  their  libraries. 

It  is  believed  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  85,000  Sunday- 
schools,  with  at  least  2,500,000  pupils  in  theoL  These  schools 
hare  generally  interesting  libraries  attached  to  theoL  Not  a  few 
persons,  espeoially  among  the  adult  pupils,  receive  all  the  education 
they  ever  get^  at  the  Sunday-echooL 

The  public  funds  and  endowments  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
academies  in  the  United  States,  exceed  $50,000,000.  Up  to  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1854,  Congress  had  appropriated  to  14  Western  and  South- 
western States  (including  Florida),  and  the  Territories  of  MinnesotSi 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico,  no  less  than  48,909,585  acres  of  land  for 
schools,  and  4,060,704  acres  for  colleges  and  universities. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  many  of  the  large  cities  have 
done  much  to  found  admirable  public  schools.  In  this  good  work 
Boston  stands  at  the  head ;  but  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cindn- 
nati,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans^  Louisville,  and  many  others,  have 
also  done  well. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  White  population  was 
19,558,088,  and  the  Free  people  of  color,  434,495 — ^making  to- 
gether a  total  of  almost  20,000,000,  Of  this  number  there  were 
1,058,420  persons  over  twenty  years  who  could  not  read — ^namely, 
767,784  natives,  195,114  foreigners,  and  90,522  free  colored 

Including  the  entire  population,  bond  as  well  as  free,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools,  of  all  descriptions,  was  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
5*6. 

Of  what  we  call  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  there 
were,  in  1850,  more  than  1200,  containing  1,446,015  volumes. 
There  were  218  college  libraries,  containing  942,321  volumes.  If 
we  add  those  of  the  common  schools,  of  Sunday-schools,  and  oC 
churches,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  could  not  have  been  less 
than  four  millions  and  a  halfl  Several  of  the  public  libraries  are 
laige  and  well-selected.    That  of  Harvard  College  has  more  than 
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85,000  Tolames ;  the  Astor  Libmy  (at  New  York)  has  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  many;  the  Fhiladelphia  Library  had  more  than  60,000 
Tolmnea.    The  library  of  Congress  has  at  least  as  many. 

The  American  Education  Society,  and  its  branches,  aided  last  year 
610  young  mdn  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  a'ded  864 — ^in  all  974 — 
belonging,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches  alone.  The  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Luther- 
ans, the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  other 
erangelical  churches,  also  take  great  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  properly  educating  their  young  men  for  the  sacred  miniA- 
try.  We  should  not  go  too  fiir  if  we  were  to  say  that  it  is  probable 
that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  2000  pious  young  men  in  the  United 
States  are  at  this  moment  receiving  assistance  from  some  society  or 
aasociation,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves,  as  £ur  as  human 
training  can  go,  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  this  at  an  expense  of 
$250,000  at  the  least  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  great 
numbers  of  young  men  receive  no  such  assistance,  because  they  do 
not  need  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  in  addition  to  what  is  given  to 
educate  young  men  for  the  ministry,  large  sums  of  money  are  raised 
every  year  to  feund,  or  better  endow,  grammar-schools  (or  acade- 
mies, as  they  are  often  called  with  us),  colleges,  and  theological  sem- 
inaries, and  this  by  nearly  every  Protestant  branch  of  the  Church. 
There  are  no  less  than  6  theological  seminaries,  20  colleges,  and  60 
academies,  in  possession,  and  under  the  direct  control,  of  one  branch 
(the  Old-School)  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Methodists  have 
24  colleges.  The  Baptists  have  10  theological  schools  and  faculties, 
and  25  colleges.  And  all  the  other  denominations  have  each  one 
or  more  colleges.  These  colleges  are  not  sectarian,  but  decidedly 
religious.  The  Bible  is  read  and  studied — sometimes  the  catechism, 
but  not  generally.  They  are  open  to  young  men  of  every  creed,  and 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  proselytism  in  &vor  of  any  particular 
church,  though  proeelytism  in  &vor  of  the  Qospel  and  all  its  bless- 
ings is  earnestly  pursued. 

There  is  n  >  subject  in  which  a  greater  interest  is  taken  in  the 
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United  States,  than  that  of  edacation.  Not  only  is  much  doing  for 
both  primaiy  and  superior  education,  but  also  for  intennediate 
schools.  Besides  those  just  referred  to,  an  immense  number  of  fe- 
male academies  have  risen  up,  and  many  for  boys.  And  lately,  a 
movement  has  conunenced  in  relation  to  establishing  what  may  be 
called  "  Peo]pU8  CollegetP  These  are  large  schools,  in  which  young 
men  and  young  women — sons  and  daughters  of  fermers^  mechanics, 
tradespeople,  and  others,  who  have  received  a  common  education  in 
the  primary  schools,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  or  two  or 
three  winters,  be  far  better  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education,  and  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  science  which  their 
future  avocations  may  demand.  Geography,  history,  grammar,  some 
branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  art  of  writing 
and  speaking  with  propriety,  etc — these  are  the  subjects  of  study ; 
sometimes  one  or  two  modem  languages,  but  seldom  Greek  or  Latin. 
This  is  a  very  recent  movement  There  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York  at  least  10  such  colleges,  some  of  them  attended  by  500,  600, 
and  even  800  students.  One  of  them  had  last  year  1200  students, 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  separate  boarding-houses, 
occupied  different  parts  of  the  same  lecture-room,  and  listened  to  the 
same  instructions.  Under  a  strong  moral  and  reli^ous  influence, 
these  young  people  are  taught  to  have  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
to  respect  each  other.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  experiment 
thus  far  works  well.  Hiey  are  not  children,  but  young  men  and 
women,  influenced  by  the  strongest  desires  to  receive  a  better  educa- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They  have  but  a 
few  months,  or  one  or  two  years  at  most,  to  spare,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  economy ;  and  they  expect  to  return  to  the  labors  of  an  in- 
dustrial life.  There  are  few  things  in  America  more  interesting  than 
this  movement.  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  scholastic  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.*^ 
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ROBERT  BAIRD, 


THE  INTBBNATIONAL  PBEAGHEB. 


"  And  haih  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  that  they  shonld  seek  the 
Ixnrd,  if  haply  they  might  feel  alter  him  and  find  him." 


'  Thx  circumstances  of  Dr.  Baird^s  life  are  peculiar.  Their  tendency 
has  ever  been  to  press  him  into  notoriety,  without  any  design  on  his 
part  He  commenced  his  professional  labors  as  the  general  agent  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  The  duties  of  this  o£Sce 
brought  him  into  close  connection  with  Christians  and  philanthro- 
pists of  all  denominations,  throughout  the  country.  He  resigned  this 
agency  to  become  the  delegate  to  Europe  of  the  "  French  Associa- 
tion.'* He  was  thus  led  to  travel  extensively  on  the  Continent,  to 
consult  with  kings,  and  join  hands  with  the  great  and  the  good  of 
the  Old  World.  This  experience  eminentiy  fitted  him  for  the  service 
of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  in  the  employ  of  which  he  has 
crossed  the  ocean  fourteen  times,  spent  eight  years  in  Europe,  visited 
Syria,  threaded  the  United  States,  and  travelled  not  less  than 
260,000  miles,  or  ten  times  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  knowledge 
of  this  country  thus  acquired,  fitted  him  to  be  the  accurate  expounder 
of  American  institutions  abroad ;  while  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  European  politics,  customs,  and  men,  presented  him  to  inquiring 
Americans  as  the  reliable  and  interesting  lecturer  on  the  Old  World. 
Thus  has  he  heen  carrying  on  a  system  of  intellectual  exchanges,  a 
legitimate  commerce  of  information,  on  the  principle  of  Supply  and 
Demand.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  enlighten  Eu- 
rope in  regard  to  the  religious  movements  and  characteristics  of  this 
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country,  aiid,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  assist* 
anoe  of  the  American  church  in  efforts  to  reinvigorate,  with  a  living 
Christianity,  the  religions  systems  of  the  Old  World,  enervated  by 
errors,  or  prostrated  under  the  weight  of  manifold  ceremonies.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  the  experience  of  such  a  man,  with  such  an  inter- 
national life ;  to  scan  his  early  training,  eontrast  the  doings  of  matu- 
rer  years,  and  glance  at  the  unfolding  of  those  traits  which  have 
proved  the  means  of  so  much  practical  enlightenment. 

Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798, 
near  Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  His 
fiUJier  was  a  finrmer.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent ;  his  ancestors 
having  been  numbered  among  the  old,  unbending,  persecuted  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  his  grandfather  having  come  to  this  country.  His 
maternal  ancestors  were  English  and  Welch.  The  fiimily  was  unu- 
foally  large ;  Robert  being  one  of  thirteen.  Eight  of  these  reached 
maturity,  most  of  whom  are  at  this  time  residing  not  far  from  the 
6Li  homestead,  as  worthy  substantial  farmers,  or  frugal  farmers' 
wives.  Robert  was  a  farmer's  boy.  His  eariy  days  were  spent  like 
those  of  all  farmers'  boys.  He  ploughed  and  hoed,  and  **  did  the 
chores ;"  and  during  the  winter  months  trudged  to  the  village  school, 
working  as  &ithfully  at  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  in  summer 
on  furrow  and  sod.  And  is  it  not  a  fiict  worthy  of  attention,  that 
such  a  large  proporticHi  of  our  great  nien  were  reared  on  Soildom  ? 
A  natural  connection  exists  between  such  a  training  and  future  use- 
fulness. The  life  inures  to  toil,  the  influences  are  not  debasing,  the 
circumstancee  promote  thrift,  the  associations  are  with  Nature  in  her 
purity,  and  not  with  man  in  his  selfishness.  We  will  find  that  many 
of  those  who  are-  now  the  working-men  of  the  age — ^the  effective 
philanthro^Msts,  the  devoted  patriots,  the  guiding  statesmen,  have  had 
their  early  training  in  connection  with  a  fiurm. 

Robert  Baird  manifested  at  the  outset  of  life  an  unusual  fond- 
ness for  reading.  Books  were  not  then  as  common  as  stones. 
Moreover,  Weston  Pennsylvania  has  never  been  distinguished  foi 
over-«tocked  magazines  of  literary  treasures.  They  had  in  those 
good  old  days  the  ^Family  Bible,"  the  ''Shorter  Catechism,"  and 
the  "Spelling^Book,"  and  these  were  nearly  all.    The  boy  Robert, 
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howevetj  was  peculiarly  fayorod.    He  stambled  iq>on  an  edition  of 
Mone'e  Geognphy,  in  two  lazge  octaTo  yolnmeBi  puUiahed  in  1701, 
and  tibeee  ha  road  through  and  through.   The  knowledge  thence  ob- 
tained by  the  fiumet's  boy,  we  doubt  not|  has  oftandmes  prored  in 
dJapensable  to  the  European  traveller. 

fie  also  evinced,  early  in  life,  a  remarfcaUe  memory.  He  gar- 
nered up  the  fruits  of  his  reading.  When  he  was  about  fourteen,  he 
chanoed  to  meet  with  a  mock-sermon,  written  in  German,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.  This  he  was  often  called  iqxm  to  repeat  for 
the  amusement  of  friends,  until  finally  he  became  the  lion  of  all  the 
''ai^tle-bees**  and  ^  com-huskings*'  in  the  region  roundabout  The 
recital  used  to  please  these  old  Scotchmen.  Indeed,  the  world  k 
probably  indebted  to  this  Dutch  i^rmon  for  the  good  Dr.  Baird  has 
aooompliahed,  as  a  philanthr(^ist  and  a  scholar.  Not  that  the  aer- 
mon  itself  had  much  of  good,  but  it  happened  that  the  popular  reci- 
tals of  young  Robert  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  village  pastor.  He 
sent  for  the  boy,  and  set  a  worthy  ezunple  to  his  parishionerB  by 
listening  attentively  to  the  whole  sermon,  and  then  putting  into  in- 
stant practice  the  truth  it  presented.  That  truth  was,  that  Ihe  boy- 
preacher  was  bleased  with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  good  mind, 
and  that  he  must  be  sent  tp  college.  The  parents  had  not  dreamed 
of  auch  a  destiny  for  their  boy,  but  the  good  man  revealed  to  them 
what  ought  to  be  and  must  be.  They  had  always  listened  reverently 
to  the  teachings  of  their  pastor,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  Robert 
should  "^  have  an  education."  We  bless  the  good  pastor  for  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  parents  for  yielding  to  iL 

But  now  a  great  difficulty  arose.  How  was  the  boy  to  be  sup- 
ported! There  were  no  ^placers"  on  the  form,  and  thirteen 
mouths  were  a  goodly  number  to  be  filled.  Ahl  tibeae  motheni 
What  noUe  beings  they  are  I  Robert  was  blessed  with  one  who  be- 
longed to  that  believing  class,  to  whom  **  all  things  are  possible." 
Oh,  she  would  attend  to  the  boy's  support,  she  said.  She  would 
weave  the  cloth  and  make  his  clothes;  die  would  aell  butter,  too,  at 
die  market,  aud  the  butter-money  would  buy  his  bookB  and  pay  his 
boaid-bilL  The  thing  could  easily  be  done :  and  it  was  done.  That 
mother  supported  her  aon  through  all  his  academical  and  collegiate 
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course,  by  the  prooeeds  of  her  churiL  And  she  is  not  the  only 
mother  who  has  done  the  same  thing.  There  «re  other  good  and 
great  men,  the  cream  of  our  nation,  who  haye  been  4dramed  through 
college.  Bat  shall  we  leave  the  matter,  with  all  tibe  credit  posted  <m 
the  mother's  side  f  No,  she  must  share  it  with  her  son.  We  feel 
bound  to  repeat  the  report  current,  that  his  expenses,  during  his  reg- 
ular course  of  education,  were  leas  than  cne  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  What  think  you  of  that,  students  of  Cambridge  and  of  Tale ! 
But,  after  all,  these  educational  plans  were  well-nigh  frustrated, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  devotion  that  seemed  to  insure  their  suc- 
cess. In  his  sixteenth  year,  Robert  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school  in 
Uniontown,  some  nine  miles  distant.  He  had  never  been  fiom 
home  before,  and  had  never  mingled  with  rough,  rude  boys.  So, 
when  he  joined  the  school,  it  was  all  new,  and  strange,  and  trying 
to  him.  Moreover,  he  came  in  a  homespun  gaib,  tod  with  a  home- 
ly air.  He  was  just  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  older, 
shrewder  boys  could  manu&cture  sport  And  they  went  to  work 
as  if  they  had  a  high  protective  tariff  to  insure  them.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  fiirmer's  boy,  fresh  from  all  the  attentions  of  his 
devoted  mother,  became  insupportably  **  homesick."  He  could  not 
endure  such  a  life,  and  in  two  months  he  deserted.  After  remain- 
ing a  while  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  return. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  tormentors  had  enlarged  operations,  and 
were  all  ready  for  a  ^  smashing  business.'*  The  poor  fellow  felt  that 
he  could  not  endure  it,  but  he  knew  that  a  mother's  heart  was  bent 
on  the  education  of  her  son.  He  saw  that  a  discontinuAnce  of  his 
studies  would  deeply  grieve  her.  She  wrote  little  to  influence  his 
decision,  but  he  read  her  thoughts.  It  was  harder  to  endure  the 
silent  reproach  of  a  mother's  disappointment  than  ^e  abuse  of  a 
crowd  of  tyrant  boys.  The  resolution  was  made  to  "endure  unto 
the  end."  For  one  long  session  he  continued  on  without  a  visit  to 
his  home.  In  that  time  he  had  conquered  himseli^  and  his  fellows 
too.  They  had  yielded  to  his  mental  superiority,  as,  gradually 
dawning  upon  them,  it  mounted  above  the  clouds  that  obscured  its 
rising,  and  with  the  year  closed  also  his  first  trial.  The  remaining 
two  years  were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.    He  had  risen  to  the 
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head  of  the  school  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  without  an  equal. 
His  old  persecQton  songht  his  assistance  in  their  lessons,  and  he  le- 
payed  their  Ixeatment  by  "•  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads." 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Mr.  Burd  entered  Washington  College, 
sitoated  at  Washington,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Pennsylvania,  connecting  himself  with  the  Sophomore  class 
dnring  its  last  term.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  even  in- 
creased assiduity.  His  teacher  at  the  Uniontown  Academy,  Dr. 
Dunlap,  was  an  excellent  man,  but  much  advanced  in  years.  'Hme 
had  treated  him  roughly,  and  some  of  his  mischievous  pupils  fol- 
lowed the  example,  paying  little  respect  to  the  old  man.  With  the 
dinmess  of  age,  the  nice  distinctions  of  classical  literature  also  fiuled 
to  be  perceived.  His  government  was  feeble  and  his  teachings  su- 
perficial. Hence,  when  Mr.  Baird  came  to  college,  he  found  that 
his  classical  knowledge  was  somewhat  inaccurate  and  vague.  But 
he  did  not^  therefore,  ''take  college  life  easy,**  and  charge  all  defi- 
ciencies to  his  old  teacher.  These  only  proved  a  stimulus  to  in- 
creased exertion.  In  his  junior  year  he  went  back  to  the  beginning 
of  his  classical  course,  again  took  in  hand  the  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  and  before  the  year  had  closed,  numbered  with  the  best 
In  the  practice  of  composition,  also,  he  was  wholly  inexperienced 
when  he  entered  college.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  written  a 
private  letter.  But  he  went  vigorously  to  work.  He  wrote  and 
destroyed,  and  wrote  again,  toiling  on  so  perseveringly,  that  before 
graduation  he  held  an  enviable  reputation,  even  as  a  writer.  As 
there  was  a  precise  time  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  resolved  that  he 
would  bravely  endure  the  persecution  at  school,  for  his  mother's 
sake,  so  now  there  was  a  time  when  he  resolved  not  to  continue  a 
crude  writer,  hr  his  own  sake.  It  was  a  disparaging  renuurk  by  an 
officer  of  college  that  gave  birth  to  this  resolution,  and  when  once 
made  it  must  be  maintained.  Thus  was  the  progress  in  education 
accomplished  by  steady  advances,  through  faithful  labor. 

Soon  after  he  entered  college  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  the  Sabbath-school.  It  was  a  class  of  negro  boys,  who 
could  not  read.  His  friendly  feelings  were  moved  towards  those 
ignorant  outcasts,  and  he  consented.    This  seems  a  slight  incidenti 
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bat  it  proved  the  toitung  point  in  hk  life.  He  had  been  religiously 
educated,  and  waa  correct  in  hia  habits,  yet  at  this  time  he  did  not 
esteem  himeelf  a  Christiiin.  But  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  to  his  Sabbath  class,  induced  reflection.  He  felt  the  wants 
of  the  religious  nature.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Those  wants  became  more  pressing,  convictions  of  duty  deepened, 
tmtil  he  yielded  to  their  force,  and  opened  his  soul  for  the  indwell- 
•mg  of  the  Spirit 

Most  of  the  senior  year  Was  spent  at  Jefferson  College.  A  se- 
rious dissatisfaction,  with  the  President  of  Washington  College,  had 
arisen  among  the  students.  Fifty  went  off  in  a  body.  Mr.  Baird 
was  one  of  twenty  who  entered  Jefferson.  While  there,  his  health 
fiiiled  under  unremitting  study,  and  he  spent  some  months  at  home. 

He  was  graduated  with  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  first 
scholars  of  his  class.  As  no  ^honors"  were  awarded,  his  precise 
standing  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  since,  Jeffers(m  College  has  be- 
stowed her  highest  honor  upon  him,  by  inviting  him  to  her  Presi- 
dential Chair.  Hus  pressing  invitation  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  He 
had  become  identified  with  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  and 
her  interests  were  dearer  than  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a 
Presidency,  though  wreathed  with  delightful  associations,  and  made 
peculiarly  desirable  by  the  near  residence  of  many  Mends. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Baird  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  support,  and  plans  for  the  future  were  left  to  his  own 
decison,  though  he  had  not  reached  his  twentieth  year.  His  father 
gave  hkn  a  patrimony  of  a  hone  and  saddle,  mounted  on  which, 
with  all  his  worldly  goods  etisconced  in  a  small  portmanteau,  he 
started  forth.  Hie  first  stage  in  life's  journey  was,  however,  soon 
brought  to  an  end  by  his  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bellefont,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Here  he  remained  one  year  as  the  teacher  of  a  select 
school  of  twenty  young  men,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  him- 
Bel£  During  this  year  he  taught,  literally,  eifery  thhig  that  he  had 
previously  studied  at  school  and  college,  from  simple  Addition  up  to 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  devoted  not  less  than  six 
hours  of  each  day  to  private  study,  reviewing  every  teztrbook  that 
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he  had  studied  in  college.  This  trainifig  dinched  the  knowledge 
which  18  proverbiallj  so  eTaaesoen^  Besides  this,  he  found  time 
for  a  good  amount  of  social  interconise,  which  he  greatly  enjoyed. 
Although  so  yoathfdlf  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
regard.  His  persevering,  earnest  habits,  and  his  elevated  character 
demanded  these  as  their  rightful  tribute.  Besides  this,  he  followed 
in  the  true,  independent  path  of  Christian  duty.  Christianity  was 
a  living  principle  within  him,  and  he  could  not  but  act  the  Chris- 
tian. This  course  was  punned,  not  so  nmch  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ing wellf  setting  a  good  example,  or,  as  it  ii  sometimes  expressed, 
^  honoring  one's  precession,''  as  because  it  was  right  With  the  liv* 
ing,  actuating  principle  within,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  Thus^ 
although  he  was  the  only  young  man  in  the  village  who  professed 
Christianity,  he  always  had  devotional  exercises  in  his  school,  and 
presented,  wherever  he  was,  an  unequivocal,  undisguised  Christian 
example.  He  was  governed  by  the  higher  law  of  conscience,  and 
by  no  inferior  motive  of  expediency.  Hence  he  gained  the  respect 
of  those  who  would  not  yield  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  He  was 
sincere,  conscientious,  and  withal,  high-minded,  sensible,  and  socisr 
ble.  Who  would  not  respect  such  a  character!  The  most  de- 
praved reviler,  and  the.  mpst  bitter  skeptic,  cannot  so  finnly  grasp 
their  regard,  that  it  wiU  not  ascend  as  incense  towards  the  well- 
balanoed  character  and  the  man  in  earnest. 

During  this  year,  also,  he  began  the  oonrse  of  writing  for  the 
press,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  to  this  day.  The  village  news- 
paper received  his  contributions.  These  weie  of  a  serious  and  in- 
structive character,  though  written  in  a  tiyely  style.  They  were 
evidently  prompted  by  the  desire  of  effecting  good,  and  treated  of 
prevailing  vices  uni^parin^y.  The  editor  was  a  pn^essed  infidel, 
but  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Baird  was  an  unfailing  paaq>ort  to  his 
paper. 

From  Belldbnt  he  went  directly  to  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary— where  he  punned  his  studies  for  three  years. 

But  how  does  the  matter  of  self-support  progress,  since  the  mo» 
ther's  chum  and  loom  have  ceased  their  contributions  t  This  is  a 
subject  of  interest    He  started  in  life,  we  mentioned,  with  a  horse 
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and  knapsack.  Hb  Bosinante  he  sold  on  reaching  Bellefont^  and 
bom  this  sale,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  school,  he  paid  his  expenses 
of  the  year  and  left  $200  in  the  bank  This  sum  furnished  him 
with  clothes  and  books  during  the  Princeton  course.  For  the  first 
two  years  he  was  the  private  tator  of  a  few  fiunilies  in  the  place, 
and  during  the  last  year  was  tutor  in  the  college.  James  W.  Alex- 
ander was  hii  private  pupil  at  that  time.  His  brother,  Professor 
Addison  Alexander,  was  also  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Baird's  subsequently. 

During  his  connection  with  the  coUege,  Mr.  Baird  gained  great 
influence  with  th^  students.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  impera- 
tive, but  still  he  controlled.  He  was  decided  but  not  domineering, 
earnest  but  self-possessed,  making  due  allowance  for  his  pupils  with- 
out compromising  his  own  authority ;  respecting  their  sentiments 
without  losing  respect  for  his  own.  He  was  himself  a  young  man, 
and  he  sympathized  with  young  men.  He  acquainted  himself  with 
their  views,  and  listened  to  their  reasonings  in  matters  of  difference. 
In  this  respect  he  strikingly  resembled  Professor  Dewey,  whose  ex- 
ceUent  management  has  been  described.  These  men  have  been 
equally  successful  as  instructors — and  the  same  principle  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  both — a  principle  which  inculcates  sympathy 
with  the  pupil,  without  the  loss  of  respect;  the  maintenance  of  law, 
without  the  exercise  of  tyranny;  the  appeal  to  reason  before  the 
rod,  and  to  conscience  rather  than  emulation.  It  is  the  system  of 
government  which  leads  the  young  to  govern  themselves. 

The  year  was  full  of  interesting  experiences,  and  some  reaUy  thril- 
ling adventures  were  encountered.  The  attempted  blowing  up  of 
the  college  buildings  with  gunpowder,  which  die  students  then  at 
Princeton  will  never  forget,  occurred  during  that  year.  A  young 
man,  connected  with  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  town,  was  de- 
tected in  the  act  It  was  an  outrageous  plot,  but  no  one  seemed 
ready  to  brave  the  personal  danger  and  loss  of  influence  which  would 
attend  the  prosecution  of  the  young  reprobate,  tiU  Mr.  Baird  promptly 
stood  in  the  breach.  He  had  the  young  man  arrested,  and  though 
his  life  was  notoriously  in  danger,  he  cheerfully  encountered  the 
trial 

This  circmnstance  induces  us  to  speak  of  the  somewhat  peculiar 
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temperament  ciVr,  Baird.  He  »  poflsessed  of  delicate  senailnlitieB, 
BO  that  he  may  eanly  beoome  Gonfused,  and  be  deprived  of  perfisct 
ed^poeaeaBion  in  emergencies  of  trifling  moment,  but  when  xeal  ezi- 
genciee  occur,  he  is  calm  and  leliable. 

Ifr.Baird  was  also  the  means  of  queUing  a  serious  rebellion  hj  Ids 
individual  influence.  Some  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between 
the  fsculty  and  the  students,  and  for  three  days  not  one  came  to  re- 
citation  except  Mr.  Baird's  own  class.  Uproarious  college  meetings 
were  constantly  in  session,  and  the  spirit  of  '76  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  matters  seemed  des* 
perate,  Mr.  Baiid  inquired  of  one  of  his  class  if  the  students  would  not 
eaadidly  discuss  the  whole  matter  witih  him,  and  strive  to  come  to  an 
imderstanding.  The  proportion  was  readily  accepted.  The  students 
were  then  in  session,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  request  Tutor 
Baird  to  come  and  address  them.  As  he  entered  the  hall  the  pre* 
nding  ofScer  offered  him  the  chair,  but  he  declined  it,  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  come  to  talk  over  matters,  not  to  preside.  Thereupon 
he  asked  them  plainly  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  It  was 
slated,  tbe  matter  was  canvassed,  and  before  the  meeting  closed  the 
whole  difficulty  was  amicably  settled,  and  the  students  returned  to 
uuiy. 

Much  sorrow  was  expressed  when  Mr.  Baird  left  at  iJie  dose  of  the 
year.  Students  came,  and,  with  undisg^uised  emotion,  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  to  them,  and  his  interest  in  them.  It  was  a  good 
year  of  Mr.  Baird's  life,  one  that  must  rise  in  refreshing  beauty  before 
the  eye  of  retrospection. 

After  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  in  the  autumn  of 
1822,  Mr.  Baird  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Princeton,  and  held 
the  situation  for  five  and  a  half  years.  His  diffidence  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  his  preaching.  He,  however, 
overcame  the  difficulty  so  for  as  to  occupy  occasionally  the  neighbor- 
ing pulpits.  He  might  have  continued  teaching — of  which  he  was 
very  fond— during  his  life-time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entreaties  of 
Bev. Mr. Gibson.  Thislamented  servantof  Qod  had  come  to  Prince- 
ton to  die.  He  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  a 
speaker  of  impasrioned  eloquence,  but  his  body  was  not  sufficient  for 
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bift  great  bouL  When  he  had  no  longer  strength  to  preachf  h^QaaiB 
to  Princeton,  that  hk  hat  days  might  he  spent  in  the  ^aoe  hal- 
lowed byihe anooiationB that dnster abontaooUege life.  ^.Bood 
was  much  with  him  in  his  last  sidkness;  and  as  he  lay  upcNOL  his 
conch,  he  would  implore  him  to  preach — ^preach  the  Go^el,  with 
almost  the  energy  and  solemnity  of  inspin^ion.  The  eonneel  of  the 
dying  man  was  not  forgotten. 

We  have  now  foUowed  the  life  oi  Mr.  Baird  to  the  time  when  he 
entered  wholly  upon  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  Baird's  dperienoe 
as  an  agent,  in  behalf  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  American 
church,  commenced  in  the  year  1827.  Having  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Nassau  Hdil  Bible  Society,  while  in  the  Seminaiy^ 
he  proposed  to  the  members  a  plan  for  supplying  every  deBtitute 
family  in  the  Stats  of  New  Jersey  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  within 
one  year.  The  plan  was  adopted,  thoi^h  with  strong  <^pcaiti(»,  aa 
the  scheme  appeared  impracticable  to  many.  Mr.  Baird  wia  ohair- 
man  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution*  in  six 
weeks  the  work  was  done,  and  10,000  Bibles  were  distributed. 
During  this  campaign  Mr.  Baird  travelled  throughout  the  State. 
His  ability  in  the  work  of  benevolence  was  then  tried,  and  his  char- 
acter established. 

In  the  winter  of  1827-28,  he  was  appointed  by  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  as  their  agent  to  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  He  de- 
cided to  go ;  but  at  that  time  the  discussion  of  the  Apocryphal 
question  coming  up,  so  involved  the  society  that  the  South  American 
Mission  was  relinquished.  Having  decided,  however,  to  close  hia 
school  in  the  spring,  he  became  General  Agent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Miasionaiy  Society.  While  thus  employed,  he  wrote  a  series  at 
twenty  articles  on  Education,  setting  forth  the  woeful  destitution  dia- 
oovered  during  the  Bible  distribution*  These  were  published  in  all 
the  New  Jersey  papers,  and  excited  universal  attention.  They  em- 
bodied a  correspondence  in  reUtion  to  school-systems,  comprising 
letters  from  Qovemon  lineoln.  Bell,  and  Parrie,  John  Holmes,  Rev. 
Dr.  Wayland,  Roger  Sherman,  Mr.  Flagg  of  New  York^  Rer,  Dr. 
Hodge  of  Princeton,  and  Robert  Yaux  of  Philadelphia.  The  Legift- 
latnre  in  coming  together  took  the  subject  in  hand,  and  passed  a  bill 
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which  18  the  foundatioii  of  the  prcwntiyriemitf  paUio-flchoolediicft- 
tion  in  that  State. 

In  the  upring  of  1820  Ifr.  Baird  became  General  Agent  of  the 
American  Sabbath-School  Union,  and  lemoved  hk  place  of  residexice 
to  Philadelphia.  In  this  agency  he  travelled  throngfaont  the  United 
States,  held  meetingB  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  sac- 
eadoL,  not  only  in  raising  money,  bnt  in  exciting  a  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  subject  When  he  entered  on  his  duties,  the 
rerenne  of  this  society  was  about  $5000,  and  employed  five  or  six 
laboren.  When  he  retired  from  ii  in  1 885,  its  rev^me  was  $28,000, 
and  it  employed  fifty  laborers.  His  mode  of  conducting  this  enter- 
fnise  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  addressed  public  meetings  bnt 
litde  himseE  He  induced  others  to  speak,  engaging  the  services  of 
effective  orators^  statesm^  and  preachers.  It  was  his  costom  to  or- 
ganise the  meetings,  introduce  the  subject  by  a  few  remarks,  and 
allow  others  to  make  the  speeches.  This  proved  an  excellent  method. 
At  one  meeting  in  New  York  twelve  thousand  dollars  were  ool- 
leeted. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  first  two  volumes,  the 
*yiew  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  and  the  "Memoirs  of  Anna 
Jane  Linnard,"  both  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public 
The  latter  has  been  rejHinted  in  England,  Germany,  and,  we  believe, 
in  France. 

In  1885  Mr.  Baiid  decided  to  go  to  Europe.  His  interest  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  Old  World,  awakened  in  eariy  life,  had  been 
deepening  lor  many  years.  When  a  school-boy  at  Uniontown,  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  peculiarly  towards  Firance.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  strange  presentiment  that  his  future  life  would,  in  some 
way,  be  connected  with  her  spiritual  interests.  Since  that  time  he 
had  familiarized  himself  with  European  History.  The  accounts  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1880  were  read  with  avidity,  and  in 
1885  his  long^erished  plana  reached  the  point  of  their  consum- 
mation. 

At  Dr.  Baird's  suggestion,  a  Society  had  been  fonned  in  1884, 
called  ^The  French  Assodation."  Dr.  Phunmer,  of  Virginiai  and 
Dr.  Wisner,  ci  Boston,  were  particularly  active  in  its  formation.   As 
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the  agent  of  tliu  society  he  sailed  for  Havre,  with  his  £unily,  in  the 
ship  Roland,  26th  of  Februaiy,  1835.  He  remained  in  Europe 
three  years.  The  winter  months  he  spent  in  Paris,  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Association ;  writing  and  condnedng  an  English  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath.  The  fint  sommer  was  spent  in  Switzerland, 
and  during  the  first  year  a  **  History  of  Temperance  Societies"  was 
written,  which  has  been  published  in  the  French,  Swedish,  Dutch, 
German,  Grecian,  Danish,  Finnish,  and  Russian  languages,  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  Europe. 

In  the  first  tour  made  by  Dr.  Baird,  in  behalf  of  the  temperance 
cause,  he  visited  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  liebig, 
Berlin,  Sweden,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Brussels.  On  this  journey,  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
rulers  of  Europe.  His  philanthropic  mission,  and  his  gentlemanly 
bearing,  gained  him  admission  to  the  privacy  of  kings,  and  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  hia  work.  The  fruits  of  this  expedition,  and 
the  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  Temperance,  together  with  the  re- 
form in  social  life  consequent  upon  it,  have  been  published  to  the 
world,  and  we  need  not  repeat  the  £M$ts. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  he  removed  firom  Paris  to  Italy,  and  spent 
three  months  in  travelling  over  it,  promoting  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation, and  grathering  information  in  behalf  of  the  ^Association." 
In  the  winter  1837--d8,  he  made  a  Northern  tour  through  Europe, 
visiting  Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  spring  he  returned  to  America,  the  objects  of  the 
"Association"  having  been  accomplished.  In  the  mean  time  the 
**  Foreign  Evangelical  Society"  had  been  formed,  and  in  August, 
1839,  Dr.  Baird  returned  to  Europe  as  its  agent  In  the  winter  of 
1839-40  he  was  severely  sick,  and  endured  a  long  confinement 
The  summer  of  1840  was  spent  in  another  tour  to  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope. He  lectured  throughout  Sweden,  speaking  two  or  three  times 
each  day  in  behalf  of  Temperance.  Enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  be- 
half of  the  cause,  and  great  good  eflfected.  Some  of  the  best  Swedish 
orators  were  his  efficient  coadjutors. 

The  summer  of  1841,  and  the  winter  of  1842-43,  were  spent  in 
this  country,  in  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  Society.    An  unusual  in- 
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terest  was  excited  by  his  Btatements,  and  a  viiiaal  pledge  was  ffYea 
hj  the  American  Churchy  that  the  work  of  erangelizing  Europe 
should  go  on. 

Daring  the  simuner  of  1842,  he  wrote  the  work  entitled  ^Reli- 
gion in  America,''  which  has  been  published  in  the  English,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Italian,  and  Danish  languages,  and  is  now 
translated  into  Modem  Greek  and  Armenian.  In  the  autumn  of 
1843,  Dr.  Baird  brought  his  family  to  America,  and  labored  in  this 
country  for  the  Evangelical  Society  till  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he 
returned  to  Europe  and  remained  abroad  till  February  of  1847.  He 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Temperance  Gonyention,  held  at 
StockholuL  RepresentatiyeB  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  assem- 
bled there,  and  a  great  meeting  it  was.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
his  pioneer  tour  through  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  reformation,  and 
during  that  tame,  the  seed  he  had  scattered  had  taken  root,  and  was 
bearing  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  Many  thousands  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  Total  Abstinence  ranks  throughout  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  HoUand.  The  Temperance  Society  in  London  numbered  100,000 
members,  and  that  of  Germany  1,000,000 1 

In  August  of  that  year,  1846,  he  attended  ''The  Evangelical  Al- 
liance," which  met  in  London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  delib- 
erations. During  this  year  he  visited  Russia,  Poland,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Constantinople.  On  his  return 
to  this  country,  in  February,  1847,  he  continued  his  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly varied  and  arduous.  He  was  not  only  constantly  employed 
as  a  general  agent  in  preaching  for  the  Society,  but  also  in  superin- 
tending the  disbursement  of  funds,  stationing  of  missionaries,  em- 
ploying of  colporteurs,  oonductiug  the  extensive  foreign  correspond- 
ence, and  editing  the  Society's  Periodical 

In  the  year  1861,  he  published  a  ''Christian  Retrospect  and 
Register,"  a  volume  of  450  pages,  12mo.  In  the  preparation  of 
this'  work.  Dr.  Baiid  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Profes- 
sor Martin,  now  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  of  his  son,  now  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird.  In  July  of  the  same 
year,  Jie  went  to  Europe  again,  mainly  on  account  of  his  health ; 
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and  ipent  firo  moBthft  in  tray^Uing  thzougli  England,  Seodand,  Ire- 
land, France,  Belghim,  Holland,  Gennany,  Hungaiy,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  One  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  was  to  attend  an 
important  meeting  of  Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  which 
had  been  called  by  the  British  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Allianoe. 
There  he  read  a  report  on  the  ^  State  and  Ftoepects  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States,"  which  was  pablished  in  the  rohime  contain- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet  lorm, 
together  with  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  same  occaaon,  in 
relation  to  American  Slavery.  Six  thousand  copies  were  pablished 
and  circnlated  through  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Continent,  and 
America. 

In  May,  1855,  Dr.  Baird  resigned  the  office  of  Oorreoponding 
Seoretaiy  of  the  American  and  F<»«ign  Christian  Union,  to  devote 
a  lew  years  to  the  preparation  of  several  works,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world,  which  he  had  for  years 
conftanq^lBted,  bat  had  fimnd  impracticable  while  the  burden  oi  offi- 
cial responsibilily  rested  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  accepted,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  mission  of  two  or  three 
months  to  Europe,  to  look  after  the  operations  of  the  Sodety  in  Ire- 
land, France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  This  would  enable  him  to  attend 
an  important  meeting  of  Protestants  in  Paris,  sinular  to  the  one 
held  at  London  in  1851,  as  well  as  the  Eirchentag,  a  conference  of 
Evangelical  Christians  held  annually  in  Germany  for  ^ve  years 
past  With  this  service  terminated  Dr.  Baird's  connecticm  with 
the  Behgious  Societies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty- 
seven  years:  flrst^  for  the  cause  of  Secular  Educaticm  (as  an 
Agent  of  the  New  Jersey  Missionary  Society) ;  next,  for  the  cause 
of  Religions  Education,  in  connection  with  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union ;  and  lastly,  for  the  promotion  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity in  Papal  lands. 

Dr.  Baird  is  engaged,  with  but  litfle  recite,  in  delivering  his 
oonne  of  lectnrea  on  Europe.  These  be  has  repeated  about  <me 
hundred  times  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  pqmkr, 
and  doMrvedly  so.  They  present  a  view  of  Europe  as  it  is,  which  is 
clear  and  graphic    Each  country  is  treated  of  with  respect  to  its 
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geographj,  govenunent,  Htevataie,  religMm,  Boeial  life,  great  men, 
the  dirtinctiTe  chaimcteristicB  of  Hb  people^  and  whatover  snbjectB  of 
special  intereat  may  pertaiB  to  it. 

Dr.  Baiid  poaBeaBea  some  elementB  of  character  which  peeoliariy 
fit  him  Iw  the  preparatioii  and  presentation  of  snch  a  coarse  of  lee- 
tniea.    In  the  first  place,  his  memory  is  unyieldingly  tenaoions. 

2.  His  habits  of  observation.  He  hears,  sees,  and  knows,  what 
passes  before  hioL 

3.  His  onirersality.  He  is  not  limited  in  his  interoonrse,  or  in 
his  investigatipna,  by  any  sect  or  ptoty.  While  in  Europe  he  min- 
gled with  all  classes,  kings  and  beggars,  priests  and  laymen,  Oatho- 
lica  and  Ptotestanta,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free. 

4.  His  candor.  His  tendency  is  to  recognize  the  tmih  whererer 
it  is.  He  sees  things  very  much  as  they  ate,  and  when  looking  over 
the  world  wears  colored  glasses  as  little  as  possible.  Still  he  is  de- 
cided in  his  own  tastes  and  opinions. 

6.  His  orbanity.  This  has  insured  him  an  easy  intercourse  with 
all  classes,  and  has  given  him  the  opportunity  for  information  which 
his  universality  has  enabled  him  to  improve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  faults  in  his  lectures  which  seem  to 
some  considerable.  They  lack  condensation :  there  is  repetition,  and 
some  peculiarities  of  expression.  He  is  inclined  to  enlarge,  episode, 
and  state  &ct8  which  every  one  is  supposed  to  know.  But  towards 
these  defects  we  are  constrained  to  be  lenient,  because  they  are  the 
neoessary  consequence  of  the  amount  of  labor  imposed  on  him.  He 
has  no  time  to  write  out  his  lecturee,  or  to  thorooghly  systematize 
them.  They  are  not  speeches,  but  the  familiar  fireside  conyensations 
of  an  intelligent  and  communicative  traveller.  One  ii  admitted  to 
the  undren  of  a  good  conversationist,  who  w91  talk  imjnxyvingly  for 
two  hours,  without  requiring  you  to  say  a  word.  We  esteem  such 
a  favor,  and  do  not  feel  inclined  to  criticise  looseness  of  style  <x 
length  of  diieoaise. 

In  this  criticism  of  Dr.  Baird*s  lectures,  we  have  given  a  partial 
summary  of  his  character.  Two  or  three  other  points  we  would 
briefly  present  Dr.  Baird  is  a  man  of  the  people,  hi  sympathy  with 
the  people,  ea  nest  for  the  rights  of  the  people.    Hjs  democracy  is 
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humanitjr,  and  his  humanity  is  Christian  love.  It  is  not  the  demoo 
racy  that  pnttes  on  the  platform,  and  scorns  honest  poverty  from  its 
door ;  that  lands  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  withers  with  its 
nnfeeling  contempt  the  npward  stragglings  of  genius.  It  is  not  the 
himianity  that  endows  seminaries,  and  gives  no  moment  for  mental 
culture  to  its  servant ;  that  subscribes  thousands  to  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor.  His  is  a  democracy  that 
acts  more  than  it  talks,  and  a  humanity  that  feels  more  than  it  can 
act  In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  an 
article  by  Dr.  Baird  on  ^  Our  Age — i\a  Progress,  Prospects,  and  De- 
mands." 

"  There  are  at  this  moment  two  great  struggles  going  on  in  the 
world — ^the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  One  is 
the  mighty  movement  which  men  are  making  in  behalf  of  political 
liberty ;  the  other  is  that  which  is  making  in  some  directions  in  be- 
half of  religious  freedom.  Of  these  two  movements,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  which  relates  merely  to  political  liberty,  to  that  which 
is  material,  is  much  more  poweiful  than  that  relating  to  the  spirit- 
ual. Whole  nations  are  rising  up  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  despotism 
beneath  which  they  have  so  long  groaned.  In  this  great  movement, 
it  is  not  simply  the  struggle  of  the  higher  classes — ^the  nobles  and 
other  powerful  citizens — the  ^  upper  ten  thousand"  of  society — who 
are  striving  to  throw  off  a  superior  despotism  which  rests  heavily 
upon  them.  But  it  is  the  "  masses,"  the  despised  masses,  who  have 
in  many  countries  been  crushed  to  the  ground  by  feudal  tyranny. 
It  is  the  poor,  degraded,  ignorant  people,  who  had  but  little  encour- 
agement given  them  to  attempt  to  rise  above  the  abject  condition  in 
which  they  were  bom,  and  who  have  been  trodden  into  the  very 
dust  by  the  heel  of  a  proud  and  insolent  aristocracy." 

His  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Progress  of  the  Age.  We  do 
not  use  this  term  in  a  cant  way.  There  is  a  Progress  of  the  Age 
towards  freedom,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of 
opinion,  freedom  of  soul.  We  make  the  following  extract  as  illus- 
trative: 

<<  Intimately  connected  with,  and  in  fact  consequent  upon,  this 
wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  opinion,  of  alignment,  of  light,  we  behold 
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a  mighty  awakening  of  the  human  mind  to  question  and  inveatigste 
anew  every  subject  There  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  take 
nothing  on  authority,  to  recdive  nothing  merely  as  tradition.  Every 
thing  in  science,  morals,  religion,  politics,  economy,  and  even  law, 
must  be  re-examined,  re-judged,  and  re-decided.  A  momentous  rev- 
olution is  going  forward  in  the  moral,  reli^ous,  and  scientific  world. 
Whatever  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  is  reject- 
ed as  useless,  if  not  pernicious. 

^  In  this  great  movement  and  collision  of  mind,  what  a  change  is 
coming  over  the  political  world !  Nations  are  rising  up  to  interro- 
gate the  tyrants  who  have  held  them  in  subjection,  and  to  compel 
them  to  concede  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  or  retire  from  their 
thrones.  At  length,  mankind  are  assuming  an  erect  posture,  and 
demanding  that  the  governments  which  they  must  obey  shall  be 
such  as  they  themselves  choose  to  establish.  They  are  beginning  to 
think  that  whilst  it  is  unquestionable  that  God  has  ordained  order 
and  government  for  the  nations,  He  has  left  its  forms  and  details  to 
those  who  are  to  be  its  subjects.** 

In  personal  appearance  Br.  Baird  is  prepossessing.  He  is  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  stout  in  proportion,  with  fresh  complexion,  regular 
features,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  fine  forehead. '  He  stoops  somewhat, 
especially  when  in  the  pulpit  It  is  a  habit  induced,  we  apprehend, 
by  natural  diffidence.  He  was  married  at  Philadelphia,  August  24, 
1824,  to  Miss  Dubuisson.  He  has  four  sons  living.  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Baird,  though  only  twenty-seven,  has  a  desirable  reputation  as  a 
writer  both  of  history  and  of  poetry.  He  is  the  author  of  Eutaxia, 
or  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies,**  a  work  which  has  enlisted  considera- 
ble interest  Henry  M.  Baird,  a  younger  brother,  is  publishing  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  ''Athens  and  Greece,  or  a  Year  on  Classic 
Ground.**    Dr.  Baird's  home-life  has  been  of  the  happiest 

The  productions  of  Dr.  Baird's  pen  have  been  numerous,  and  re- 
markably so,  considering  his  other  arduous  labors,  and  the  many  and 
long  journeys  he  has  made.  Besides  editing  two  monthly  publica- 
tions from  184?  to  1855,  he  has  made  contributions  to  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  reviews,  both  American  and  foreign,  many  of  which 
are  of  permanent  value. 
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Bendet  theM  works,  Dr.  Baird  has  written  much  for  the  new^Mi- 
pen.  His  style  is  well  adapted  to  this  department  It  is  easy  and 
flowing,  popular  and  pithj.  He  has  written  seToral  series  of  Eozo- 
pean  letters  for  the  '^Commercial  Advertiser,"  ^Journal  of  Com- 
merce," and  ^  N.  Y.  Evangelist"  The  series  over  the  aignatare  of 
**  Ameiicanns,"  in  the  ^Commercial  Advertiser,"  reached  the  num- 
ber of  one  hmidred  and  twenty. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  his  most  important  works : 


1.  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miflsladppi 1832 

2.  Life  of  Anna  Jane  linnard 1834 

8.  Letter  to  Loxd  Brougham 1835 

4.  life  of  the  Ber.  Joseph  Sandford 1836 

6.  History  of  the  Temperance  Societies 1886 

6.  L'Union  de  I'EgUse  avec  TEtat  dans  la  Noavelle  Angleterre 1887 

7.  Transplanted  Flowers 1889 

8.  Visit  to  Northern  Europe  (2  vols.) .^ 1841 

9.  Religion  in  America,  in  Eogland  (1  vol.,  720  pp.)  . . . .' 1843 

10.  Protestantism  in  Italy 1845 

11.  Christian  Betrospect  and  Register 1851 

12.  State  and  Piospects  of  Religion  in  the  United  States 1851 

Dr.  Baird  has  striven  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 
With  this  end  in  view  Heaven  has  fhinished  the  means.  The  way 
of  doing  good  has  always  been  open  before  him,  and  he  has  had  no 
concern  otherwise  than  to  press  on  in  it. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  finds  his  plaoe  and  fills  it !  Be  he  known 
or  unknown,  rich  or  poor,  it  matters  little.  He  has  done  what  it 
was  his  dnty  to  do.  ^  Father,  I  have  accomplished  that  wheremito 
thou  didst  send  me." 


JOHN  P.  DURBIK, 


THE  PIONEER  FEEACHEB. 


**  Tba  TOloo  of  bim  that  criflih  In  the  wildernen,  Fteparo  ye  the  wiy  of  the 
Lardf  make  itali^i  in  the  deiert  ft  highmy  lor  our  Ood." 


SniOBRB  joj  most  lire  in  thesoulaf  one^  whOySfcuting  in  life  with 
no  other  impeUing  power  than  the  honest  deeire  for  self-improve- 
ment and  fi»r  other's  good,  finds,  when  the  days  of  a  half  centoiy 
bare  rolled  by,  that  he  actoally  u^  and  that  he  really  doei.  The 
contrast  of  boyhood,  ignorance,  and  unimpOTtanee,  with  age,  ex-  * 
perienoe,  and  influence,  is  strikii^  and  agreeable.  He  need  not  be 
lelf-safficaent,  but  he  may  be  grateful;  not  arrogant,  but  happy.  He 
itsrted  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  to  do  a  work,  and  the  work  is  done. 

He  started  to  be,  and  he  has  become ;  to  do^  and  he  has  achieyed. 
He  started  with  no  guide  but  the  li^t  of  Heaven,  and  no  companion 
bat  the  ^rod  and  the  staff^''  to  thread  the  wilderness  of  life ;  yet,  as 
he  passed  on,  a  way  opened  among  the  trees.  He  started  with  no 
snoouragement  save  his  own  heroism,  but  this  has  carried  him  over 
mountain  obstacles,  and  bridged  many  a  morsas  of  despondency.  He 
■tarted  ignorant,  and  he  has  become  learned;  he  started  weak,  and 
hs  has  become  strong ;  he  started  unknown,  and  he  has  become  re- 
nowned; he  started  with  shadowy  anticipations,  and  he  looks  back 
on  substantial  facts ;  he  went  forth,  "  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,** 
nd  he  baa  **  come  again  with  rcrjoiciag^  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
Urn.'* 

And  mors  than  this,  ha  has  been  all  the  while  achieving  for  the 
sdvanoement  of  humanity.  He  has  been  shedding  light,  dispelling 
ORor,  staying  crime,  removing  **'  sorrow,  wrong,  and  trouble''  fix>m 
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the  earth.  Should  he  not  rejoice ! .  And  although  there  ib  much  in 
his  retrospection  to  evoke  the  sigh  and  start  the  tear,  although  the 
best  must  recall  barren  days,  wasted  opportunitiea,  mistaken  views, 
and  by-path  wanderings,  yet  the  recollection  of  these  should  mellow, 
not  mar  the  joy.  Br.  Durbin  was  once  a  poor  apprentice-boy ;  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  could  do  little  more,  in  an  intellectual  way, 
than  read  and  write,  and  these  by  no  means  excellently.  His  earlj 
life  was  spent  in  Kentucky,  His  parents  resided  in  Bourbon  county 
of  that  State,  and  his  father  was  a  fiirmer  in  moderate  circumstances. 
In  1814,  when  he  wss  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  After  this  he  worked  one  year  at  his  trade,  during  which 
time  he  became  seriously  impressed  with  religious  truths,  and  at  last 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the  Christian*8 
peace.  Then  a  Saviour's  love  so  touched  the  inmost  springs  of  being, 
that  he  felt  a  holy  impulse  to  set  before  others  the  light  which  had 
beamed  so  brightly  and  warmly  on  his  own  spirit  And  the  impulse 
was  so  resistless  that  he  relinquished  business,  and  in  two  montha 
had  joined  the  Western  Conference,  and  conunenced  his  labors,  as  a 
pioneer  and  preacher,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  This  field  of  labor  was 
extensive,  for  the  places  at  which  he  regularly  preached  could  hardly 
be  included  in  a  circumference  of  three  hundred  miles. 

It  will  excite  the  surprise  of  some  that  Mr.  Durbin  could  have 
ventured,  or  should  have  been  permitted,  to  enter  upon  the  great 
work  of  a  preacher  at  so  early  an  age,  and  with  such  limited  acquire- 
ments. He  had  numbered  as  yet  only  eighteen  years,  and  had  re^ 
ceived  not  even  an  ordinary  New  England  public-school  education. 
Moreover,  the  only  library  to  which  he  had  access  was  readily  dis- 
posed of  on  his  &ther's  mantel-piece,  being  composed  of  three  vol* 
nmee — ^the  Bible,  Scott's  First  Lessons,  and  an  old  English  history. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Durlnn  had  what  some  one  styles  ''the  best  work  on 
theology  extant" — ^the  Bible ;  but  all  conunentaries,  exegeses,  evi- 
dences, church  histories,  dec,  usually  considered  an  essential  outfit  of 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  unfortunately  did  not  fall  in  his  way.  Not- 
withstanding, he  preached  with  vigor  and  effecti  and  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed.    What  conclusion  shall  be  derived  fix>m  this 
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&ct  t  That  learning  is  not  eaaential  to  the  preacher  t  By  no  means. 
Dr.  Durbin  himself  would  not  bo  conclude.  His  fatxne  courae  of  bo- 
vere  and  unremitted  studj  in  philosophj,  languages,  and  science,  is  a 
practical  demonstration  that  he  of  all  men  least  underrates  the  value 
of  an  education  gained  from  boolm.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Durbin 
had  tmusual  native  vigor  and  force  of  mind.  In  de&ult  of  external 
aanstance  from  books,  he  could  rely  on  his  own  genius  and  be  sus- 
tained. He  was  naturally  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker.  He  could 
utter  the  good  thought  in  him  so  that  others  could  recdve  it  in  its 
length,  breadth,  and  true  bearings*  He  had,  also,  a  knowledge 
which  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily  derived  frt>m  books — ^a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  This  he  could  acquire,  and  did  acquire, 
from  the  great  book  of  humanity,  which  is  open  to  alL  He  knew 
the  avenues  to  the  human  heart ;  he  could  touch  its  secret  springs^ 
and  analyze  its  hidden  workings.  Nay,  more,  he  had  a  heart  of  his 
own,  into  which  he  had  often  searchingly  looked.  There  he  had 
seen  the  reflex  of  the  heart  of  his  brother  man.  He  had  closely 
questioned  his  own  spirit,  and  the  answerings  had  been  worth  a  li- 
brary to  him.  In  this  lies  the  source  of  his  power  and  the  secret  of 
his  success.  And  this  self-knowledge  is  the  source  of  the  power  of 
every  powerfully-minded  man.  Mere  hc\a  are  of  little  worth,  except 
as  connected  with  and  subservient  to  principles.  The  noblest 
thoughts,  the  most  poetical  imaginings,  the  sublimest  truths  are  pow- 
erless as  the  sound  of  last  year's  running  water,  or  the  rushing  of 
last  year's  wind,  unless  there  be  already  in  the  soul  something  which 
answers  to  them.  Mere  reading  cannot  give  this  something.  It  is 
the  product  of  an  inward  growth,  nurtured  by  reflection,  and  brought 
out  by  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  to  some  people  the  highest  poe- 
try is  no  better  than  ''sounding  brass  and  a  titiVliTig  cymbaL" 
Hence  it  is  that  the  deep  things  of  philosophy  are  to  some  minds 
*^  transcendental."  Hence  the  Jews  said,  in  reply  to  the  earnest  de» 
livery  of  holiest  truths,  ''These  men  are  full  of  new  wine." .  We 
would  not  undervalue  "  book-learning,"  but  we  note  the  ts^t  that 
some  of  our  completest  orators  have  become  so  with  little  aid  from 
books.  Take  John  B.  Gough  as  an  example — ^perhaps  the  most 
genuine  orator  of  to-day ;  and  yet  Gough  has  not  attended  school 
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smoe  he  was  twelye  yean  old.  Tet  he  has  iti]died-*«tad]ed  natiure, 
itadied  mes,  rtndied  hmuell  It  ia  to  thia  atody  that  thai  of  booka 
niiiat  be  anbaement  and  oondnciTe.  They  ahonld  be  employed  aa 
helpa  to  thia  end.  They  aie  great  helpa.  Few  men  can  aucceed 
without  them;  no  man,  nnleas  he  ia  gifted  with  wieommom  acate- 
neaa  and  force  of  mind,  and  a  natiYe  diapoaition  to  leiect  and  ob- 
aerre*  So  hat  from  nnderraliung  a  regohff  coUegiate  edncation,  we 
deem  it  in  moat  caaea  eaHentiaL  The  dangera  ariaing  to  a  religioua 
teacher  from  the  lack  of  it  are  many  and  great  The  ''adf-odncated" 
man  ia  liable  to  become  the  adf-oonoeited,  pedantic^  and  obtnunye 
man*  Mr.  Durbin  eacaped  ita  djmgen%  nntil  a  regnkr  coiuae  of 
study  lemored  them  forever.  From  the  outaet  he  valued  the  educa- 
tion of  booka  and  teachera,  and  hence,  aa  he  waa  riding  on  horaeback 
through  hia  circuit,  in  that  new  and  apanely-aettled  country,  he 
atudied  the  Bogliah  Grammar,  preparatory  to  an  academical  coufbc. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  thia  part  of  the  hiatory ,  became  it  is  the 
interesting  feature  oi  Dr.  Dnrbin's  life;  that,  an  unlettered  lad  of 
eighteen,  he  ahould  have  paased  from  work-bench  to  pulpit ;  that, 
after  entrance  on  active  profeasonal  duty,  he  ahould  have  bent  him- 
self to  the  regular  routine  of  school;  that  he  should  lia;ve  fulfilled 
these  taaks  without  interruption  to  preaehing,  and  that  he  should 
have  at  last  attained  hia  preeent  position  as  a  theologian,  a  acholar, 
and  an  orator,  eminent  in  the  very  departments  to  which  he  was  at 
first  m  stranger  and  an  alien,  are  fiusta  worthy  of  being  dwelt  upon 
and  talked  about 

There  is  another  iaei  worth  noticing.  We  refer  to  the  impulse 
given  to  the  inidUet  by  Christianity.  Mr.  Durbin,  previous  to  be- 
coming a  Christian,  had  not  read  or  studied  more  than  other  boys — 
perhapa  not  ao  much  aa  many  do  in  similar  circumstances.  He  had 
worked  regularly  at  his  trade,  and  spent  leisure  hours,  aa  most  boys 
do^  in  no  particular  way.  But  now  it  ia  all  changed  with  him ;  now 
he  studies  Engliah  grammar  on  horseback;  now  he  preaches  from 
place  to  place;  now  he  spends  hour  after  hour  of  the  night  in  stor- 
ing and  training  hk  mind.  How  is  this!  Is  he  ambitiouat  Not  «t 
alL  Hie  haa  aimply  become  a  Christian,  and  the  world  is  a  new 
world  to  him*    It  is  a  place  in  which  to  be  and  to  do— not  for  one'a 
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own  sake,  but  for  Ghrist's  aake.  llie  pofect  man  is  tbestandaid; 
md  as  for  the  good  to  be  done,  why  the  whole  earth  groans  under 
the  weight  of  it,  and  the  heavens  crj  out  lor  worfaooen  to  do  H.  A 
new  seat  is  gtren  to  life ;  m  fine  enthnaiasm  fires  his  spirit;  pro- 
greas,  improvement,  development,  are  his  ideas :  and  this  is  the  frnit 
of  Ghristianitj. 

In  1821  Mr.Dnrbin  connected  himadf  with llie Ifiami Umvenity, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and  GreeL  While  thns  pnahing 
his  studies  he  did  not  relinquish  preaching,  but,  being  stationed  at 
Hamilton,  a  town  twelve  miles  distant,  walked  to  his  dinreh  at  the 
close  of  each  week,  and  *^divided  the  trord  of  truth."  In  the  year 
1828,  being  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  became  a  member  of 
Cincinnati  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1825.  Tliere  his  ap|£* 
t»tion  to  study  was  bo  aevere  as  to  injure  materially  his  health ;  so 
that,  on  leaving  college,  he  travelled  through  the  South  for  one  year 
as  agent  in  behalf  of  Augusta  College.  This  aervioe  he  enjoyed, 
and  profited  by  its  advantages.  His  drde  of  friends  was  enlarged, 
and  health  benefited. 

Mr.  Durbin  received  the  second  d^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  grad- 
uation. It  was  a  maiked  tribute  to  bis  energy  and  acquirements, 
and  its  agreeablraess  was  enhanced  by  the  fiut,  that  it  was  conferred 
at  the  suggestion  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  same  year  (1828),  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  New  York.  That  visit  is  well  remembered  by  many  a 
one  who  was  charmed  by  his  oratory,  or  impressed  by  his  appeals. 
His  uncommon  extempore,  united  to  a  youthful  appearance,  and  the 
&ct  of  early  disadvantages,  created  a  marked  sensation.  His  voioe 
was  in  constant  demand,  either  on  the  platform  be£[>re  crowded  aur 
diences,  or  in  the  social  circle.  He  was  a  star  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  no  slight  transition  from  the  work-bendi  in  a  frtmtier 
village.  But  it  did  not  cost  him  his  modesty.  He  lecemd  the  at- 
tentions quietly,  eftcted  all  the  good  he  mighty  and  then  returned 
to  duty  at  the  South.  His  sphere,  meanwhile^  had  been  enlarged. 
Tlie  Publican  of  Augusta  College  was  made  a  XVofcasor.  From 
1828  to  1881  he  fflled  the  Professorship  of  Ancient  Langoages. 
Tliis  position  afforded  opportunity  for  higher  studies.    It  was  sedu- 
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loualy  improvedf  and  to  the  coune  of  life  at  this  time,  more  than  to 
any  other  period,  is  Dr.  Durbin  indebted  for  the  freedom  from  tech- 
nicality, provincialism,  and  inaccuracy  which  marks  his  style. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-32  Dr.  Durbin  resided  at  Washington, 
having  been  elected  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  There 
he  was  a  favorite.  Henry  Clay  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  ora- 
tors he  had  ever  heard,  whether  connected  with  Church  or  State. 
Abel  Stevens,  editor  of  the  National  Magazine,  says — 

''His  sermons  in  the  capitol  are  remembered  still  for  their  punr 
gency  and  power.  It  fell  to  his  lot,  by  vote  of  the  House,  and 
requisition  from  Mr.  Clay,  the  chairman,  to  preach  the  sermon  in 
the  capitol  on  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  General  Washington. 
Both  houses  and  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned,  and  such  an  audi- 
ence probably  has  never,  before  or  since,  been  seen  in  the  capitoL 
When  the  slender  form  of  the  preacher  appeared  in  the  speaker's 
desk,  before  the  vaat  and  august  assembly,  there  was  a  slight  tremor 
ci  apprehension  in  the  throng ;  and  the  western  members  felt  special 
solicitude.  The  tune  of  Old  Hundred  resounded  through  the  vast 
hall,  and  was  followed  by  the  clear,  composed,  and  peculiar  voice  of 
the  preacher  in  prayer;  and  all  hearts  were  quieted.  The  text  was 
Rev.  iv.  11,  'Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all  things^  imd  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created.'  The  whole  drift  of  the  sermon  was  to 
show  the  agency  of  God  in  our  Revolution,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depended  upon  morab  and  reli^on ;  there  was  no 
effort  at  display  in  it ;  but  more  than  usual  directness,  plainness,  and 
earnestness.  It  had  all  tihe  characteristic  effect  of  his  discourses. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  aa  he  descended  from  the  speaker's  chair. 
Governor  Wickli£^  of  Kentucky,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said:  'I 
advise  you  never  to  preach  again,  if  you  have  regard  to  your  repu- 
tation. Tou  never  can  see  such  another  day  aa  this ;  and  I  doubt 
whflther  you  can  do  such  another  deed  as  you  have  done  to^y. 
The  preacher  bowed  and  was  silent." 

In  the  spring  ci  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  bat  resigned  on  being 
chosen  soon  after,  by  the  General  Conference,  Editor  of  "  The  Chris- 
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tian  Advocate  and  Joiimal,''  the  New  York  oi^gan  of  the  Metho- 
dists. 

In  1834  he  was  made  Fnddent  oi  Diddnson  College,  an  appoin^' 
ment  so  nnezpected,  that  the  fint  hint  of  it  came  with  the  congiatu- 
lations  of  a  friend  in  the  street  He  held  that  post  till  1845,  when 
he  resomed  preaching  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  now  resides. 

In  April,  1842,  he  went  to  Europe  and  the  East,  returning  in  Au- 
gost,  1848.  The  Harpers  published  the  written  results  of  his  travels 
in  four  volumes.  These  works  are  condensed  in  expression,  hvely  in 
tone,  and  instructive  in  details.  Reflections  upon  governments  and 
religions  are  interwoven  in  sufSdent  but  not  ezoessive  quantity. 
Over  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  demanded  by  the  public. 

In  1850  he  was  unanimously  appointed,  by  the  Bishops,  Mianon- 
aiy  Secretary,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Pitman,  who  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  The  General  Conference  of  1852  reappointed  him  to 
the  same  post,  which  he  now  holds. 

Dr.  Durbin  shines  pre-eminently  on  the  platform.  He  is  an  ora- 
tor in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  can  arouse  the  sympathies^ 
move  the  passions,  convince  the  understanding,  and  charm  the  fimcy. 
He  has  the  elements  of  character  which  go*  to  make  up  a  popular 
speaker.  His  command  of  language  is  unbounded.  Never  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  his  sentences  pour  out  with  the  ease  and  smoothness  of 
flowing  oiL  He  has  also  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  which,  at  times,  rises 
into  humor,  and  which  he  uses  with  discrimination  and  success.  He 
is  always  self-possessed.  No  attack  of  an  opponent,  no  unexpected 
call  before  an  audience,  no  unforeseen  accident  can  tip  the  balance 
of  his  self-contioL  He  has  a  good  degree  of  fimcy,  and  can  paint  a 
scene  with  harmonious  and  lively  coloring.  Ss  voice  is  not  supe- 
rior. It  lacks  volume,  but  is  not  disagreeable.  His  manner  and 
modulation  are,  however,  at  times^  strikingly  at  fiiult  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speeches  he  occasionally  has  an  unfortunate  way 
of  drawling  his  words  in  a  monotonous,  inefficient,  feeble  style,  the 
sentences  ''dragging  their  slow  length  along,*^  like  Alexandrine 
vene.  How  he  should  have  Men  into  this  way  is  a  puzzle,  for  it  is 
so  dissonant  with  his  character.  It  deserves  censure,  because  there 
is  no  need  of  it,  as  is  seen  from  the  fiict  that^  as  he  advances  in  a 
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speech,  ha  drops  it,  as  Bnnyaii's  Pilgrim  let  go  his  burden,  aad  starts 
on  with  eneigy,  life,  and  animation.  At  first  it  seined  as  if  there 
were  no  strength  of  body,  no  activity  of  mind,  and  no  inteveat  of 
heart;  but  now  all  is  wannth,  enthnnasm,  and  thought  His  soccess 
on  the  platfonn  is  Tory  different  on  different  occasiaaa,  as  hisremaihs 
are  entirely  extempore,  and  he  always  tnists  to  the  oooasion  for  the 
impulse  neoessaiy  to'  the  fonnatbn  of  sentenoes.  Thus  he  occasion- 
ally fails  in  getting  *^wanned  up;"  while,  at  times,  he  wields  the 
wand  of  eloquence  with  a  master's  hand.  He  is  a  superior  debater, 
and  always  suooessfol;  but  he  never  sets  foot  in  the  arena  of  discns- 
sion  until  others  have  exkanated  the  subject  to  the  extent  of  tibear 
ability.  Then  he  presents  himself  reviews  the  whole  ground,  soma 
up  the  argument,  and  virtually  decides  the  qnesticm. 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Dnrbin*s  mind  is  ks  pracUoal  oast  it 
has  to  do  with  fiusts  rather  than  with  theories.  He  is  a  man  of  de- 
tails, one  who  attends  to  the  minuti»  of  whatever  is  before  him. 
He  observes  eveiy  thmg  with  a  closeness  which  is  astoniddng. 
Nothing  escapes  his  scrutiny,  not  even  signboards  as  he  walks 
the  street.  Hence  he  proves  an  excellent  working  man.  He  will 
carry  out  a  plan  to  the  minutest  detail  with  unwavering  soccess. 
He  makes  an  admirable  financier,  and  a  most  able  Society  secretary. 
There  are  no  loose  screws  in  the  machineiy  under  his  control. 
When  he  was  President  of  Diddnson  College,  the  finances  of  the  in- 
stitution were  m  peifoet  order.  There  was  always  money  to  pay 
debts  on  the  day  they  became  due. 

He  is  not  a  philosopher  in  the  highest  sense  ci  the  term.  He 
does  not  revel  in  pure  thought  Abstract  principles  he  does  not  dia- 
cuss,  and  to  the  higher  philosophical  theories  he  pays  little  attention. 
**  TranscendentaHsm"  is  to  him  a  bank  of  fog  which  the  light  of  ge- 
nius may  illuminate,  but  cannot  dissipate.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  so  fond  <rf  facts  as  to  disregard  principles,  or  so  nice  in  detaib  as 
to  forget  generalizations,  but  his  power  lies  in  sound  and  shrewd 
conclusions  firom  observation  imther  than  from  speculation.  Natnnd 
sciences  are  in  ace<xdance  with  his  tastes.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
prmciples  of  geology,  and  hk  lectures  to  the  students  at  the  college 
on  that  science,  which  is  usually  denned  as  dry  and  hard  as  the 
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rocks  of  which  it  treats,  were  listened  to  with  avidity.  So  in  Ihie 
principles  of  govenunent  and  of  political  economy  he  is  well  Tefsed, 
and  ethnology  he  has  pnxsaed  with  seaL  Some  ci  our  xeaden  have 
seen  a  troaUae,  which  he  poblishedf  on  the  hannony  between  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  discoveries  of  Geology.  In 
sentiment  and  opinion  he  would  be  ranlced  as  a  conservative.  He  is 
neither  ultra  in  notions  nor  rash  in  conclusions.  He  regards  subjects 
with  candor,  and  comprehends  all  opposing  &cts. 

In  preaching,  ha  succeeds  in  keeping  out  of  the  beaten  track  both 
of  thought  and  of  ezpreasion.  He  avoids  those  phrases  which  have 
become  so  familiar  as  to  savor  of  cant  Hence  some  unreflecting 
people  have  esteemed  him  speculative,  because  his  views  were 
simply  novel,  when  no  man  is  leas  so.  JPracUeal  is  his  chosen  ad- 
jective. 

His  memoiy  of  fiusts  and  of  thoughts  is  tenacious,  but  of  words  it 
is  slippery.  He  cannot  commit  sentences  to  memory,  and  hence  the 
hearer  may  never  be  alanned  lest  his  extempore  eloquence  has  been 
<^  cut  and  dried." 

Dr.  Durbin  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  establish  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  country.  Perhaps  he  has  done  no  more  than  eome 
others,  but  he  has  fulfilled  his  proportion.  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  he  has  been  stationed,  and  has  shown  himself  a  profit- 
able servant  He  has  written  considerably  for  the  religious  papers, 
and  for  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  In  this  latter  admirable 
publication  will  be  found  able  critiques  on  **  Guizot's  History  ot  Civ- 
ilisation," and  ''Butler's  Analogy." 

Mr.  Stevens  well  describes  his  appearance  as  follows : 

^  Dr.  Durbin  is  slight  in  person,  but  apparently  in  excellent  health. 
He  walks  with  a  lights  elastic  step.  We  know  not  but  that  he  must 
consent  to  be  placed  in  the  glorious  chus  of  'homely  men,'  who  fill 
so  la^ly  the  annals  ci  greatness.  We  once  thought  this  his  in- 
evitable allotment;  but  by  closer  and  more  fiuniliar  observation,  or 
perhaps  the  'fascination'  of  that  indefinable — some  would  call  it 
mesmeric — influence  which  usually  accompanies  men  of  genius,  we 
have  been  tempted  to  change  our  mind,  and  there  is  a  lurking  dis- 
pontion  about  our  heart  to  consider  him  a  decidedly  interesting- 
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looking  BIBB.  Hk  head  is  dimmutiTe,  neatly  as  outright  a  nftte- 
tkm  of  phrenology  as  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ghamung,  or  Bancroft^  or 
Kahop  Simpaon,  another  of  the  leading  inen  of  his  own  ohotch;  hia 
ejrea  are  blue;  hia  noee  small,  and  alighUy  uptnmed  (for  which  he 
may  ohum  brotherhood  with  Pitt,  Buifce,  and  other  notabiUtiea) ; 
his  mouth  ia  remarkable  for  its  charaoteriatic  expreanon;  itindicatea 
great  firmneaa,  and  the  linea  from  the  noatrila  to  its  eonien  are  dia- 
tinctly  marked.  Hia  hair  ia  aUgfatly  q)rinkled  with  gray.  Hia  oom- 
plezion  is  aomewhat  aangoine — ^it  glows  with  good  health,  and  re- 
minds you  not  of  the  sofiused  floridness  of  the  English  ftoe,  but  of 
the  less  tumid  and  more  embrowned  countenance  of  the  continental 
Europeans. 

^  After  all,  it  is  not  the  features,  as  far  as  the  bare  lineaments  may 
be  so  called,  that  give  characteristic  expression  to  the  human  fiu», 
just  as  it  is  not  the  mere  verbal  expression  of  a  writer  that  oonstitnteB 
Us  style.  There  is  a  subtile,  general,  indesoribable  something — ^in- 
describable because  of  its  exquisite  subtilty  and  q»iritual  significance, 
which  renders  alike  the  features  and  the  style  of  a  man  instinct  with 
his  soul,  and  with  even  his  individual  characteristics.  The  highest 
perfection  of  art  consists  in  the  abilify  to  give  to  the  canvaa  or  the 
marble  this  visible  animus  of  the  man.  Dr.  Durbin's  &ce  is  strcMigly 
marked  in  this  respect;  his  smile  is  especially  expressive;  it  plays 
with  outbeaming  radiance,  and  is  usually  enhanced  by  some  accom- 
panying gesture  expressive  of  refined  courtesy.  The  intelleotnal  and 
m<Mral  indication  of  the  countenance  is  especially  significant  in  hia 
preaching.  In  his  more  emphatic  paasagea  his  features  gl^w,  and 
his  eyes  radiate  an  electrical  fire  which  darts  with  resistless  effect 
among  his  hearers. 

^His  vcMce  is  peculiar :  there  seems  to  be  an  oiganic  defect  about 
it  It  cannot  be  called  feminine,  nor  squealing ;  but  you  are  induced 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  decidedly  one  or  the  other  were 
it  not  for  assiduous  cultivation,  by  which  he  has  subdued  it  into 
perfect  control.  He  uses  it  as  a  well-trained  musician  uses  his  in- 
strument, and  though  fer  firom  musical,  it  is  not  disagreeable.  It 
drawls  somewhat,  and  on  its  higher  keys  becomes  hanh ;  but  it  is 
seldom  raised  above  an  agreeable  colloquial  tone. 
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'^  W«  haYB  no  hesitancy  in  pronounoing  Dr.  Durbin  the  most  in- 
teresting preacher  now  in  the  Methodist  pulpit  We  gave  Olin  this 
distinction  once,  but  it  remains  now  with  Durlnn.  Others  there  are 
who  excel  him  in  particular  respects,  but  none  that  equal  him  either 
in  popular  effect  or  in  the  interest  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  minds. 
Hia  sermona  are  uanidly  long,  but  no  one  tiies  with  them ;  no  one 
hears  the  last  sentence  without  regret,  nor  leaves  the  church  without 
a  vivid,  if  not  a  profound  impression  of  the  discoune.** 

Thua  are  briefly  sketched  the  prominent  points  of  Dr.  Durbin'a  life 
and  character.  The  wide  0O(^  of  experience  imparts  peculiar  inter- 
est A  pioneer  drouit,  a  college  agen<7,  a  professoiafaip,  a  Senate 
chaplaincy,  a  college  presidency,  an  editorship,  a  pastorate,  and  a 
mission  secretaryship,  all  worthily  filled'  by  one  man,  whose  life  is 
yet  at  its  meridian,  make  a  rare  group.  Yet  not  so  much  the  va- 
riety of  the  life,  as  the  contrast  of  its  commencement,  is  the  attrae- 
iion.  The  greatness  of  result  is  enhanced  by  the  minuteness  of  be- 
gjnning.  It  is  the  obstacles  overcome  which  give  grandeur  to 
nohievement  It  is  shadow  depth  which  heightena  lig^t  Other 
men  have  been  preridents  of  colleges  and  chi^laina  of  senates,  bnt 
they  were  not  all  leaied  in  humble  dremnstances,  bound  down  by 
poverty;  unblessed  by  schools,  unadmitted  to  libraries,  unaided  1^ 
teacfaeiB ;  apprenticed  to  a  work-bench,  yet  struggling  on,  and  fitt- 
ing the  way  up;  watchful  of  opportunities;  snatching  wayside  fecil- 
kies;  gathering  *'line  upon  line,  line  upon  Une^  here  a  Uttle  and 
there  a  htde;^  borrowing  a  history  of  <ne,  buying  a  grammar  of 
another;  reading  in  kitdien  comers;  studying  in  kg^cabina  by 
pine-knot  light,  and  on  horseback  throu|^  the  woods;  hdding  to 
the  course  perseverin^y,  steadily,  calmly,  unwaveringly ;  following 
the  path  which  opens;  doing  the  work  which  offers;  nntS  the  day 
be  past^  arid  <"  Well  done"  be  Mfokm  by  the  all-obaervant  Master. 
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**Kow  when  they  Baw  the  boldnees  of  Peter  and  John,  and  peroeived  that 
the/  were  unlearned  and  ignoiant  men,  they  marvelled ;  and  they  took 
kaowledge  of  them  that  they  had  heen  with  Jenu." 


Amxrioa  has  always  had  its  frontier  ootmtry,  and  the  Americaa 
pulpit  its  pioneer  preabhers.  A  long  future  will  be  like  the  past 
Until  the  tide  of  ciTilization  shall  reach  its  Pacific  limit,  there  wiU 
be  the  axe,  the  rifie,  the  saddle-bags,  and  the  stump :  there  will 
be  a  strip  of  couutiy  on  which  flie  day  of  dvilization  is  dawning. 
Our  Tolume  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  discuss,  somewhat  at 
length,  this  anomaly  to  the  Old  World,  and  this  characteristic  of  the 
New — ^the  pioneer  preacher. 

Passing  by  the  honored  names  and  great  wotk  of  Elliott,  Brai- 
nerd,  and  others,  as  belonging  to  a  past  beyond  our  prescribed 
limitB,  we  shall  treat  of  the  pioneer  moyements  of  the  MethodistB, 
omitting  also  desirable  mention  of  the  important  doings  of  other  de- 
nominationa  on  the  Western  frontier,  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Gongregationalists,  as  having  received  more  attention  from  the 
historian,  and  as  being,  perhaps,  less  distinctive,  characteristic,  and 
univerBa]. 

Of  the  Methodists,  we  have  selected  the  name  of  John  P.  Dnrbia 
to  introduce  this  chapter ;  not  because  he  is  esteemed  the  most  re- 
markable pioneer  preacher  of  the  century,  but  because,  of  the  Meth- 
odist preachers,  who  have  served  in  the  frontier  campaign,  and  who 
are,  at  this  present,  of  active  and  prominent  influence  in  the  church, 
he  is  esteemed  the  most  desirable  representative. 

In  order  that  the  Methodism  of  the  West  may  be  properly  pre- 
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•enfted  to  the  intelligenoe  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  well  to  outline  the 
prominent  features  of  the  last  third  of  the  preceding  centmy.* 

Hie  defeat  of  the  English  before  Fort  Duqnesne,  under  the  ill- 
fiited  Braddock,  in  1765,  did  not  root  out  the  denxe  to  wrest  that 
strong  position  from  the  iVench;  and  for  this  purpose  General 
Forbes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition.  It  was  deemed, 
however,  ensential  to  success  that  he  be  preceded  by  some  person 
with  gifts  adapted  to  win  the  minds  of  the  indomitable  inhabitants 
of  the  forest  from  the  cause  of  the  French  to  that  of  the  English. 

Christian  Frkdkrick  Post,  a  Moravian  missionary,  was  selected 
for  this  hasaidous  enterprise.  He  had  long  been  laboring  among 
the  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  in  Susquehanna,  and  had  acquired  a 
thoffough  knowledge  of  Indian  language,  habits,  costoms,  and  preju* 
dices. 

He  was  simple-hearted,  calm,  intrepid,  and  yerBed  in  the  perils  of 
savage  life.  Committing  himself  and  his  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Master,  attended  by  a  small  band  of  friendly  savages,  he 
started  on  his  mission,  and  plunged  into  the  forest  Omitting  mi- 
nute history,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  negotiation  was  eminently  sue- 
oetafaL  His  life  was  often  threatened,  and  his  escapes  marvellous; 
but  he  succeeded  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  the  EDglish,  and  in  re- 
turning safely  to  the  settlements.  The  fort  soon  feU,  and  the  Eng- 
lish arms  were  crowned  with  triumph. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  in  1761,  this  Moravian  misBionary  re- 
turned to  labor  among  the  Indians  with  whom  he  had  negotiated; 
crossmg  the  All^hany  river,  and  settling  upon  the  Muskingum, 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohia  The  Indians  were  of  the  Dela- 
waie  tribe,  with  whose  brethren  he  had  before  lived,  and  with  whose 
language  he  was  femiliar.  Having  takbn  poesession  of  some  ground 
allotted  him,  he  began  to  build  a  cabin  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
home  and  school-house.    But  as  he  commenced  clearing  the  land  of 

•  W«  are  ind«btAd  to  Uie  intsnttiiig  tmpnbUshad  *<Low«Il  LsotarM"  of  Mr. 
Ifilborn,  entitled,  "  Sketohee  of  the  Early  Betoiy  snd  Settlement  of  the  Mie- 
siMippi  Valley,'*  for  the  warp  of  the  folio  wing  chapter ;  but  aince  in  weaving  the 
pattern,  aome  threada  of  our  own  bsve  been  wrought  in  the  woof,  we  can  only 
give  credit  in  t^  ia  general  way. 
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ito  natiTe  timber,  the  IndiaiiB  inquiied  bis  purpose;  and  on  bis  an- 
swering that  he  must  live,  and  to  lire  be  must  have  a  cabin  and  n 
cleared  q)ot  to  raise  coin,  thej  said:  ''Najr,  not  so;  the  French 
priests,  who  have  been  our  teacben^  are  fist  and  comely,  but  thej 
raise  noconu  If  70a  be  the  servant  of  God,  He  will  fiwd  you  as  He 
fed  tbe&L  Ton  need  not  to  sow  and  reap.  If  yon  have  land,  the 
pale  feces  will  come  and  take  land  beside  yon*  They  will  build  a 
foit;  they  will  eat  down  onr  forests,  and  seiae  onr  banting^gronnds^ 
and  we  shall  be  driven  towards  the  setting  son*" 

The  Indian  logic  was  irresistible,  and  so  Christian  Frederick  Post 
cdiy  built  bis  calHn,  and  trusted  God  for  bis  com.  The  memorable 
Hedkewekler  was  his  worthy  cdbborer ;  but  the  Pontiac  war  break- 
ii^  out  the  following  year,  the  two  missionaries,  warned  of  danger 
by  the  feithfol  children  of  the  forest,  returned  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, remaSned  six  yean,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Indiana,  estab- 
lishing the  noted  settlement  of  Schdnbnmn  (beantiful  spring),  which, 
at  the  ommiencement  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  only  Christian  set- 
tlement west  of  the  Allegbanies,  except  those  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  Catholic  missionaries  in  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  llius  planted 
and  fostered  by  these  pious,  holy,  and  devout  Moravian  brethren, 
many  an  Indian  heart  was  wck  to  the  cause  of  Oirist  by  their  la- 
bors, their  patience,  and  their  constancy.  Flonrisbing  missiattary 
stations  were  established  around  this,  as  the  centre,  and  peacefully 
and  rapidly  were  the  Delaware  Indians  being  converted  to  Christi- 
anity and  civilisation. 

Wh^  tiie  Bevolutionary  War  broke  out,  unfortunately  but  m- 
evitably,  these  mis8i<mary  stations  were  on  the  Ircmtier  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Indians.  The  Wyandots  and  Shawnees,  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Northwest,  in  making  incursions  throughout  the  bor 
ders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  must  needs  pass  through  thest 
Oiristian  settlements;  andthewhites^in  their  avenging  expedition^ 
must  also  take  the  Moravian  Indians  in  the  route.  This  only  re 
salted  in  thek  good  treatment  by  both  parties;  but  the  British  at 
Detroit  determined,  at  last,  that  they  must  be  broken  up,  and  re 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky.  They  were  loath  to 
leave  their  bomes^  their  maize-fields,  their  schod-cabins,  and  the 
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grara  <tf  their  fiithen;  but  they  were  forced  to  go.  Oarried  oifbe- 
Ibre  their  cotb  was  hanreeted,  unpiOTided  with  saitable  shelter  and 
sufficient  food,  during  the  serere  and  long  winter  of  1781-82,  nearlj 
one  hundred  ci  them  periahed  of  oold  and  starvation;  and  in  the 
tspiing  the  remainder  resolved  to  return,  and  at  least  gather  in  the 
maiae  which  was  yet  standing  in  their  fields.  It  happened  that  a 
ocHnpany  <rf  ninety  whites,  under  the  command  of  Ck>loneI  William- 
son, had  resolved  on  an  excursion  into  the  Indian  tenitoiy,  to  pun- 
ish the  Wyandots  for  fheir  outrages;  and  after  two  or  three  days 
march  from  Fort  Pitt^  now  Fittsbuig,  they  gained  the  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  these  Moravian  Indians.  They  found  them  scattered 
through  the  fields — men,  women,  and  children — gathering  in  the 
com.  Th^  were  received  courteously  and  even  c<xdially,  and  in- 
vited to  partake  of  food  and  rest  The  whites  told  them  that  they 
had  come  on  a  peaoefiil  errand  to  take  them  to  Fort  Pitt 

It  happened  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  been  there  the  previous 
year,  and  had  been  treated  with  remarkable  kindness  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort  The  plan  therefore  impressed  them  ikvorably ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  whited,  they  gathered  to* 
gether  from  the  fields,  within  a  circuit  oi  tovat  or  five  miles,  lor 
friendly  conference.  When  they  were  aU  collected  in  one  place, 
unarmed  and  inoffensive,  they  were  put  under  arrest  and  guard,  and 
the  question  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Williamson  to  his  men :  Shall 
these  Indians  be  marched  to  Pittsburg,  or  be  put  to  death  f  The 
soldiers  were  standing  in  rank,  and  the  vote  was  pot  ^AUinfavor  <^ 
life  step  out  two  paces  in  front,**  was  the  w<»d.  Sixteen  out  of  ninety 
advanced.  The  motion  was  lost  The  Indians  were  docmied  to  death. 
Their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  that  with  the  morrow's  dawn 
they  must  all  die.  Trusting,  simple-minded  people,  they  begged  fer 
life ;  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded,  except  by  Him  whose  ear  is 
always  open.  The  wailings  of  women  and  children  were  lost  on  the 
vindictive  soldiery.  All  night  they  epeat  either  in  pleadings  with 
their  captors,  or  in  prayers  to  God.  But  when  the  sun  rose  they 
were  led  forth,  and  laid  on  Mocks  previously  prquued.  Five  and 
thirty  men,  four  and  thirty  women,  and  four  and  forty  children, 
were  in  succession  butchered.    The  blood  runs  oold  at  the  memory 
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of  that  deed,  the  most  atrodoui  ever  perpetrated  by  the  Anglo- 
Sazoo.  But  God  the  Almighty  slumbereth  not:  ^Yengeanoe  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  The  next  year  this  same  band 
fitted  out  another  expedition  for  exterminating  the  Indiana,  in  com- 
pany with  four  hundred  others. 

They  went  forth  to  bum,  lay  waste,  and  butcher ;  but  they  were 
entrapped,  defeated,  scattered,  and  almost  the  entire  oompany  were 
either  burned  aliye,  tomahawked,  or  lost  in  the  wilderness. 

These  Moravian  brethren  were  the  first  to  bring  the  Word  of  Ufe 
into  the  boundless  regions  of  the  Mianssippi  Valley  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  old  Jesuit  fathers  and  Catholic  missionaries  who  came 
with  the  French) ;  and  a  few  of  their  converts  survived,  and  till  this 
day  a  small  remnant  of  Moravian  Indians  and  Whites  are  to  be  found 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio. 

Turning  now  to  the  fiK>ntier  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  we 
find  that  the  earliest  Christian  pioneers  coming  into  Eentuchy  on 
the  first  wave  of  population,  were  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  a 
large  and  influential  body  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  emigration  to  Kentucky  originated ;  and  whilst 
there  were  but  few  regular  preachers  who  came  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preaching,  there  were  many  who  came  to  get  fiirms  and  es- 
tablish estates,  and  who  were  also  licensed  to  preach  and  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments. 

These  were  not  long  after  followed  by  Presbyterian  missionaries, 
devoted  exclusively  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  supported  at  the 
East  Both  the  Baptists  and  Pl!e8byterians  accomplished  a  noble 
work,  but  of  these  we  do  not  design  to  speak.  Indeed,  there  is  less 
occasion,  as  fidthful  historians  have  already  written  their  worthy 
story.  We  come  at  last  to  the  Methodists,  to  whom  our  attention 
will  be  confined. 

The  Methodist  is  a  younger  Church.  Its  first  regular  preachers 
landed  in  America  in  1770.  Only  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
Methodist  preacher  had  touched  foot  on  this  continent,  they  were 
penetrating  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West,  and  visiting  the  outmost 
points  of  advancing  civilization.  James  Haw  first  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  others  rapidly  followed. 
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At  the  oataet  there  was  much  antagoman  between  the  different 
denominations  in  the  West  A  aort  of  leUgions  pugilism  was  in 
Togae,  whichf  indeed,  is  not  yet  altogether  passed  away.  There  is 
a  kind  of  oonrage  and  grit  about  western  or  pioneer  people,  which 
insists  on  scuffling  and  grappling — a  pugnacious  attitude,  which 
manifests  itself  through  all  yarieties  oi  life.  The  pioneer  clergy 
were  not  free  from  it  They  were,  hence,  adept  controTersialists,  and 
a  great  din  was  kept  up  about  Baptism  and  Pedo-Baptism,  Free 
Grace  and  Destiny,  Falling  from  Grace  and  PerBeverance  of  the 
Saints,  Ac,  6ec  Brethren  of  the  different  denominations  often  had 
their  public  discussions.  One  would  challenge  his  brother  of  another 
fiuth,  and  meeting  together  before  the  people,  occupying  a  tempo* 
rary  rostrum  in  some  grove,  would  debate  the  doctrines  in  which 
they  disagreed.  These  discussions  were  conducted  with  due  form 
and  ceremony.  A  moderator  was  chosen,  a  committee  of  decision 
selected,  the  order  of  q^ealdng  determined,  time  specified,  and  all 
preliminaries  having  been  satis&ctorily  settled,  the  combatants  would 
discuss,  defend,  treat  and  maltreat  the  unfortunate  doctrines,  to  the 
eminent  edification  of  the  interested  audience ;  and  finally,  like  most 
disputanii,  sliding  from  general  jnindples  into  sharp  repartees  and 
telling  personalities,  would  oftentimes  contribute  to  the  infinite  enters 
tainment  of  the  assemblage. 

Nevertheless,  the  peopje  during  twenty  years  were,  for  the  most 
port,  quite  insensible  to  religious  matters.  Absorbed  by  Indian 
wan,  by  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  and  the  inexorable  demands 
of  a  frontier  livelihood,  and  French  infidelity  having  come  in  with 
French  politics,  many  sank,  from  apathy  concerning  Christianity,  into 
cold  debm  or  reckless  atheism.  Many  of  the  principal  dtisens  of  the 
West  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  themselves  skeptics  and  infidels, 
and  therefore  the  field  of  the  missionary  was  hard  to  till. 

In  order  that  essential  progress  be  made  in  rooting  out  error  and 
clearing  away  the  weeds  of  infidelity,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cham|nons  of  the  truth  should  merge  all  minor  differences  into  the 
one  coomion  cause  of  the  one  great  Head  of  the  Church.  There- 
fore, towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodists  united  their  efforts  and  worked  with  mutual  understanding 
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and  liannony.  Ln  the  aoatJieni  part  of  Kentuokj  they  hdd  imicm 
meetmga  and  sacramental  aervioes^  at  whioh  miniileni  of  bodi 
denominations  officiated  as  true  yokefellowsy  and  tlM  result  was  tbal 
an  nmisoal  interest  in  the  sabject  of  religion  began  to  perrade  the 
oommunity ;  and  in  the  qvring  of  1600  occurred  ^  the  great  levival,'' 
as  it  is  termed,  or  "  the  Cumberhmd  revival^"  the  most  exfcraordinaij 
manifestation  of  religions  excitement  that  ever  happened  on  this 
OQpitinenty  or  peiiiaps  ever  hiqypened  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
nnce  the  day  of  Pentecost 

It  burst  forth  with  irresistible  power  at  what  was  oaDed  a  '^saora- 
mental  meeting,**  or  a  ^protracted  meeting"  oi  sereral  day^  held 
at  Cane  Badge,  Kentucky,  sustained  by  the  Methodist  and  Flresby- 
terian  ministers  in  union.  This  meeting  had  been  preceded  by 
many  oi  the  same  kind,  held  in  various  parts  of  that  region  of 
country,  the  sice  and  interest  of  which  steadily  increased  with  every 
repetition.  At  this  one  the  collection  of  people  was  immense.  It 
is  credibly  stated  that  thirty  thousand  were  on  the  camp-ground  at 
one  time ;  which  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
sparsely  setded  character  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  provision  for  the  sustenance  and  lodging  of  such  a 
multitude  for  days  in  succesnon  could  not  be  provided  by  any  one 
setUement  of  a  new  country,  and  hence  the  people  came  in  £unilies 
and  companies,  as  of  old  the  Jews  went  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabemadea, 
with  horse-teams  and  ox-teams,  carrying  with  them  provisioni^ 
jerked  meat  and  corn-dodger,  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  and  teota. 
And  hence  we  see  that  from  the  necessities  of  a  new  country  arose 
the  peculiar  form  of  religious  meetings,  so  popular  with  the  Metho- 
dists, called  "  camp  meetings."  The  inhabitants,  scattered  through 
the  partially  cleared  forests  or  open  prairies  of  the  West,  without 
church  builfngs  or  established  pastors;  their  minds  untrained  to 
thought^  yet  highly  susceptible  to  sympathetic  influences;  their 
attention  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  engrossed  by  the  inexorable 
necessities  of  getting  a  livelihood,  it  is  evident  ^at  their  religious 
nature  only  could  be  reached  through  the  ccwabined  influences  of 
sympathy,  exchisive  attention,  popular  oratory,  and  special  excite- 
ment   And  these  camp  meetings  were  not  the  device  of  ingenious 
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meB  to  comftm  a  darired  endL  The^  were  tlie  natanl  growdi  of  a 
new  eoontzy,  wpnapng  vp  spcmtaBeofody  like  pniiie  flowvm  from 
ni]giB  soiL  Boi  at  tbis  meetiiig  wbidk  we  hafe  introdnoed  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  this  remaikable  gadiering  of  tUrtf  tliOK* 
Hmd,  a  aew  develoiniient  appeared,  re  wonderfbl  ^l  lajBterkwi  as 
to  be  inerediMei  were  it  not  Toaohed  for  bj  kundredB  and  tbonreiide 
of  wertliy  witnenee. 

PfteTione  to  this  gadMriag  at  meetings  in  diflewaii  parts  of  the 
oomitry,  there  had  appeared  the  most  venmkable  phyBcal  mmi- 
tetationfli  which  went  under  the  eipiesiifo  name  of  ''the  jsAbT 
The  people  were  seired  as  bj  a  sort  of  superhumen  power;  all  eon* 
tral  of  the  will  o?er  the  moscalar  system  seemed  taken  awaj;  in 
many  eases  the  senses  refused  to  perfeon  their  fnnetknsi  and  the 
usual  methods  of  manifesting  oonsdousaess  were  annulled.  Strong 
men  would  suddenly  M  to  the  earth  utterlj  helpless^  or  wonUl  be 
tossed  and  thrown  about  in  all  positioDS  and  attitudes.  WoBsenwoukl 
be  tsken  with  a  strong  spssmodio  motion,  and  while  standing  on 
their  feet  would  be  swayed  baek  and  ferth,  striking  the  bac^  to 
the  ground,  and  then,  without  the  ^— *^<wg  of  jointly  thrown  over 
on  to  their  fiwes^  and  so  swing  forward  and  bade  with  strange  regu- 
larity and  nipidi^.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  by  msny  eye-witneasei^ 
in  some  cases  so  resistless  and  n|nd  was  this  motion,  that  the 
long  hair  of  the  women  (which,  in  aotioipaiion  of  the  eqwrienoe^ 
they  had  let  down  and  fostened  in  a  knot  at  the  end)  would  wUs 
through  the  air  and  strike  the  floor,  so  as  to  resemble  in  sound  the 
crack  of  a  teamstei's  whip,  capable  of  being  heard,  it  was  pireuinud, 
in  some  notsble  instances,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mila. 
Men  would  be  fi»ced  over  the  ground  in  a  rotatory  motion,  their 
limbs  forming  the  four  spokes  (so  to  speak)  of  an  animated  wheel; 
and  tiiough  somedmes  able  to  stop  themselTes  by  clii^png  to  trees 
or  shrubs,  yet  in  some  instances  eren  unaUe  to  do  Aia,  and  enty 
secured  by  the  he^of  friends. 

There  remarkable  manifestationa  eicited,  of  ceume^  the  latenM 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  resulted  in  the 
thronging  of  flie  entire  community  to  there  ''sacnmentalmeeting^'' 
in  Older  to  be  eye-witnesMSi  or  possibly  actual  performeri  of  there 
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myBterious  '^jerks.''  This  aoconnts  for  the  immenfle  gathering  of 
thirty  thousand  people  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting,  to  which  many 
had  come  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  miles,  or 
nearly  a  ten  days'  journey. 

The  chief  man,  or  presiding  officer  of  this  Cane  Ridge  convocation, 
was  Barton  W.  Stone,  a  leading  Presbyterian  minister  and  preacher 
at  the  Concord  and  Cane  Ridge  meeting-house,  who  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  in  the  ecdesiastical  annals  of  the  West^asthe  fiither 
and  head  of  the  '^  New  lights,"  one  part  of  which  became  absorbed 
in  the  sect  now  called  ^  Christian,"  and  the  remainder  became  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  Campbell,  and  are  at  present  included  among 
the  ^  Campbellites."  There  were  also  collected  ten  or  a  doeen  other 
preachers,  of  different  denominations,  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  whom  were  holding  forth  from  the  temporary 
stands  for  preaching,  or  elevated  on  huge  stumps  or  fallen  logs,  each 
surrounded  by  his  audience  of  eager  listeners.  Among  the  Metho- 
dist preachers  present  was  William  Burke,  a  man  of  mark  in  his  de- 
nomiiiation.  He  wu  .  penon  of  atalwut  frame  and  commanding 
presence,  and  possessed  of  a  voice  that  rather  thundered  than  spoke — 
a  voice  that  in  a  still  day  could  be  heard  for  miles,  unequalled  for 
its  tremendous  volume.  Burke  was  an  orator,  and  a  fiivorite  with 
his  sect ;  and  having  come  to  this  great  meeting,  he  and  his  friends 
expected  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  on  Friday  night,  but  up  to  Saturday  night  had 
not  been  invited  to  preach  by  the  presiding  leader.  BSs  friends  be- 
gan eagerly  to  ask  if  he  were  not  to  speak ;  and  he  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  so  when  invited.  Sunday  morning,  Stone,  in  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  ot  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  called  upon  him, 
and  introducing  the  subject  of  his  preaching,  asked  some  question 
about  his  theological  views,  as  if  intending  to  test  his  orthodoxy  as  a 
prerequisite  to  an  invitation.  This  fired  brother  Burke's  blood ;  and 
he,  referring  in  preud  tones  to  the  wide^ipread  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents as  a  prominent  preacher,  said  almost  with  fierceness :  ''If 
yon  want  to  know  my  sentiments,  come  and  hear  me  preach ;"  and 
staOdng  away  from  the  littie  knot  of  divines,  sought  a  fallen  log, 
which  he  mounted,  and  began  to  read  a  hymn.    The  news  spread 
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like  wild-fod  that  Burke  was  holding  forth ;  and  the  people — ^men, 
women,  and  children — ^thronged  to  the  spot  In  a  short  time  ten 
thousand  persons  were  his  audience ;  and  then  rose  his  voice  with  a 
power  beyond  all  previous  efforts,  swelling  over  the  assembled  mol- 
titodes  with  indescribable  effect  But  ere  that  sermon  was  com- 
pleted, the  voice,  powerful  as  it  was,  and  of  accumulated  power  as  it 
progressed,  was  but  a  whisper  amidst  the  uproar  that  encompassed 
it  from  the  thronging  multitudes,  *'  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.'' 
The  supernatural  agency  was  present  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  it 
seemed  to  seize  in  its  mysterious  grasp  the  entire  multitude.  As 
they  stood  about  the  stand  listening  to  the  preacher,  they  would  be 
swept  down,  five  hundred  at  a  time,  like  trees  in  a  forest,  pros- 
trated in  the  fearful  pathway  of  a  tornado,  and  lie  senseless ;  others 
would  be  tossed  and  whirled  about  in  wild  convulsions;  others 
would  perform  gyratory  motions ;  and  all  this,  intermingled  with 
HsUelujahs,  and  shouts  of  "Amen,"  "Glory,"  "Glory,"  "Come, 
LOTd,**  presented  a  scene  of  excitement  beyond  compare  in  the  an- 
nals of  religious  enthusiasm.  And  it  was  not  the  religious  people, 
the  members  of  the  Church,  who  alone  were  seized  with  these  mo- 
tions. Those  who  came  to  scoff  and  ridicule  were  seized  equally 
with  the  rest  Indeed,  the  severest  convulsions,  contortions,  and  in- 
sensible prostrations,  were  experienced  only  by  the  scoffers,  the  pro- 
fimers,  and  blasphemers.  A  perfectly  authenticated  story  is  told  d 
one  man  who,  present  at  this  meeting,  and  believing  the  whole  thing 
to  be  either  a  delusion  or  a  trick,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
There  was  one  collection  on  the  ground  called  "The  Praying  Cir- 
cle," made  up  of  a  ring  of  five  hundred  people,  surrounding  a  large 
group  of  persons  praying,  shouting,  crying,  and  tossed  about  by  the 
convulsions,  all  in  the  most  heterogeneous  state  conceivable.  This 
man  determined  to  break  up  this  circle.  So  galloping  down  his 
powerful  horse  towards  it  across  the  field,  and  yelling  like  a  demon, 
he  bent  his  enei|pes  to  riding  through  and  scattering  the  throng. 
But  as  he  neared  the  outer  circle,  he  suddenly  dropped  senseless 
ftoak  his  horse,  and  lay  extended  on  the  ground.  There  he  con- 
tinued for  thirty  hours,  apparently  free  from  pain,  his  puke  ranging 
about  forty,  when  he  aroused  and  recovered.    He  said  that  he  had 
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been  eonsoiaiu  all  thk  tuna  of  what  was  aaid  a&d  done  abool  lum, 
bat  tliat  he  was  held  by  an  irresistible  power,  which  prevented  mo- 
tion or  expression.  Suoh  ia  a  fidthful  desoription  of  ^the  jedoB," 
gathered  fixMn  eT^-witnesses ;  a  Tnanifcstation  whioh  has  baffled  all 
physiologioal  <xt  psychologioal  ezpkmationsi  and  which  continued 
for  severs!  yearsi  extending  throughoot  moat  q{  the  Weati  and  eon- 
stitating  the  marked  feature  of  the  ''Great  Bemal.** 

The  result  of  this  movement  was  the  wide^^read  overthrow  of 
infidelity;  but  as  the  Church  fiourished  by  its  victoiiesi  the  rank 
weeds  of  prosperity,  rivalries,  heart-burnings,  and  divisions  ai08& 
Hie  Baptist,  as  well  as  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  duumiinar 
tions,  had  largely  participated  in  the  movement ;  and  these  seots, 
after  the  religious  fever  had  subsided,  beearae  not  only  jealous  of  each 
other,  as  the  finiits  of  the  revival  were  bebg  garnered,  but  became 
also  cBvided  among  themselves.  These  rifts  seemed  the  inevitable 
fruit,  not  o{  the  fiiults,  but  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  converts. 
Beared  in  all  the  independence  of  a  frontier  life^  with  its  contempt 
of  formalities  and  its  impatience  of  constraint;  living  much  in  the 
society  of  nature  with  ita  induration  to  reflection,  to  freedom,  to  self- 
relianee,  and  to  foith  in  impulses  ;  unaccustomed  to  think,  except  to 
some  practical  and  immediatie  end,  and  hence  trained  to  embody 
all  theories  resulting  from  speculation  in  the  substantial  form  of 
action;  and  uniting  with  these  traits,  the  recklessness  of  oonse- 
quaicea,  and  the  unconquerable  decision  of  pioneer  men,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  new  convwts  should  blossom  out  all 
varieties  of  religious  notions,  to  mature  into  the  unhappy  fruits  of 
divisions  and  i5mait.ifiiwnSi  Quite  a  number  became  Shaken,  a  sect 
who  ignore  the  ties  of  kindred,  deny  the  liberty  of  wedlock  to  the 
children  of  God,  and  fulfil  the  wordiip  of  the  sanotoaiy  by  monot- 
onous chmtB,  ungracefol  dances,  and  bodily  revolutions  and  evolu- 
tions, whidi  areatameimitationof  the  jerks."  One  manset  him- 
self up  for  a  leader  or  prophet,  gathered  about  him  a  band  whom 
he  styled  the  twelve  Apostles,  set  out  westward  in  search  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  of  destitutioQ  on  an  island  in  tlbe  MissisB^f^ 
Another  professed  to  hold  oonverse  with  spirits,  not  in  t^  vulgar 
style  of  modem  table-rqipii^  but   directly  and   inunediatety. 
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Another  worioed  onihis  refleotions  to  ike  eoncliuion  that  he  ooald 
life  without  food,  that  fiuth  would  save  him  from  etanratioii,  ao- 
oonKng  to  the  oommand  of  Ghriat,  ^Take  no  thought  for  the 
raoffTOWf  what  ye  ah^  eat  or  what  ye  ahall  drink  Consider  the 
fowb  of  the  aaTi  they  tool  not^  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them;"  andfidthiul  tohisthe(»y,heheklon 
to  the  last  and  died  of  hmiger,  which  brought  his  sect  also  to  an 
vniimely  end.  But  it  were  needkas  to  continue  description,  or  eren 
to  enmnente  the  new  parties,  such  as  the  Hard  Shell  Baptists  and 
the  Soft  SheUs)  the  New  Lights,  the  CSumberland  Presbyterians, 
Ae^  Ac 

Bather,  in  condnsion,  let  ns  adq>t  the  testimony  of  those  many 
witnesses  who,  now  old,  wise  and  godly  man,  and  having  for  fiffy- 
Ave  years  watched  with  raligioas  fklelity  the  results  of  the  great 
fevivd,  assure  us  that  its  good  fruits  are  incalculable,  in  compari- 
son with  which  ita  evil  sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Church  assume  the  positi<»,  re- 
qponsibil]^,  and  duties  of  the  calling  under  the  impulse  and  belief 
that  they,  each  and  erery  one,  are  specially  called,  designated,  and 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  power  to  be  ambassadors 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  conference  might  decide,  by  considersticm  of 
gifta  and  graces^  according  to  their  best  belief  and  connction, 
whether  it  be  a  real  or  a  spurious  '^caU,"  and  if  their  opinion  coin- 
cided with  the  conviction  of  the  individual,  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
sacred  <Ace  of  the  ministry.  At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  the 
oBce  was  no  sinecure.  His  field  of  labor  was  the  world;  his  par- 
tieular  station  determined  by  the  Church,  in  conference  represented ; 
his  annual  salary,  sixty-four  dollars,  according  to  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pBne.  And  this  was  to  include  the  presents  which  he  might  re- 
ceive. If  any  grateful  sister  dundd  knit  for  him  a  pair  of  woollen 
socka,  an  expression  of  the  wannth  of  her  regard,  it  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  conference,  a  price  set  upon  it,  and  the  sum  deducted 
from  the  rixty^bur  doflars.  And  so,  iHiatever  was  reeeived,  from 
whatever  source,  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prescribed  salary; 
and  i^  aa  sometimes  happened,  the  yeariy  praseots  from  marriage 
feea  or  ottierwise  amounted  to  more  than  sixty-four  ddlars,  the 
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plus  was  handed  over  to  the  Chuioli,  to  be  paid  to  some  less 'fortu- 
nate brother.  They  must  also  provide  IhemselveB  with  a  horse,  rid- 
ing saddle,  wearing  apparel,  and  neoesiary  boohs,  with  no  outfit 
allowance  fix>m  the  Church ;  and  west  of  the  mountains  many  were 
the  preachers  who  never  realised,  either  in  legal  coin  or  in  presents, 
even  the  stipulated  rixty-four  dollars.  Nothing  more  was  allowed  a 
man  with  a  wife  than  without  one,  for  it  was  understood  in  the 
primitive  Methodist  Church  that  a  preacher  had  no  business  with  a 
wife,  and  was  much  better  without  than  with  one.  John  Wesley 
had  such  an  unfortunate  experience  in  wifedom,  that  he  discouraged 
marrying :  Francis  Asbury,  the  master  genius  of  Methodism  in  this 
country,  was  so  devoted  to  his  work  that  he  discountenanced  matri- 
mony as  a  hindrance.  He  once  said  that  he  never  married,  because 
he  never  could  find  a  woman  who  had  grace  enough  in  her  heart  to 
be  willing  to  be  separated  fiom  her  husband,  the  year  round,  with 
the  exception  of  one  week;  and  if  he  could  find  one  so  good,  he 
would  not  marry  her,  for  he  had  not  grace  enough  to  be  happy  away 
from  her.  Neverthelees,  he  insisted  that  it  was  the  business  of  eveiy 
man  to  support  one  woman.  He  therefore  gave  the  hugeie  part  of 
his  income  to  the  maintenance  of  a  distant  couan  in  England,  and 
after  her  death  to  some  other  female.  But  he  never  approached 
nearer  than  this  to  the  countenancing  of  matrimony.  When  one  of 
the  young  brethren  was  so  rash  or  unfortunate  as  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
that  he  had  better  ^  locate,"  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  that  is^ 
retire  from  itinerant  labor,  settle  down  to  some  self-supporting  ocon- 
pation,  preach  in  one  place,  and  no  more  draw  on  the  funds  of  the 
conference. 

As  we  see,  small  were  the  worldly  inducements  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Besides  the  meager  support  and  the  single  hfe,  they 
were  to  encounter  a  wilderness;  to  fece  perils;  to  endure  want| 
weariness,  unkindness^  cold,  and  hunger;  to  hear  the  crack  of  the 
Indian  rifle  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  feel  the  ball  whizzing  past 
the  ear,  or  perhaps  fell  by  the  unerring  shot :  but  if  their  lives  were 
spared  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  by  Ood's 
special  interpositions,  the  bare  earth,  in  winter  and  summer,  was  to 
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beth«irbed;  thx«e4(yorths  of  their  tioia,  liie  aaddk  Uiair  {^ 
■ky  tbeir  i8iii<loth ;  and  ofientinies  when  makiqg  •  praachiDg^ii^ 
Goaif  at  their  own  ohaige  wd  ooa^  on  applying  Jjor  £Md  or  aheltar, 
thflj  w«n  to  be  rudely  repnlaed  by  a  member  of  another  denomina- 
timi|  or  some  bitter  infidel;  and  thuato  go  fbrwavd,  year  afier  year, 
with  no  provisidn  for  advancing  yeai:%  but  £uth  in  the  Maater  who 
had  called  them ;  no  aanahine  of  affluence  to  li^t  the  pathway  of 
declining  Hfoi  and  no  comforts  bat  the  appiOTal  of  conacienoei  and 
the  indwelling  testimony  of  Gkxl's  Spirit  It  is  mani&st  that  one 
who  could  be  s  respectable  blactamith,  carpenter,  maaoD,  or  &nner, 
would  not  enter  the  miniatiy,  unless  piessed  by  the  irrenstiUe 
^call;"  and  that  those  who  did  consecrate  themselves  would  be 
men  of  nenre  and  men  of  power;  for  they  were  not  men  '^of  educfr- 
taoa,"  in  the  popiilar  sense.  Their  book  knowledge  waascanfy,  but 
th^  weie  thorough  studentB  of  the  BiUoi  and  they  were  mighty  in 
the  Hymn-book.  Ihe  Bible  was  not  only  studied  on  horMback, 
but  raad  daily  on  bended  kneeyin  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  or  in  the 
aoidst  of  the  wide  pxairie.  The  pieacher  on  rousbg  from  his  night's 
•lualieni  in  the  open  air,  as  the  firat  mys  of  morning  suffused  the 
«ast  with  juat  enough  light  to  see  the  sacred  page,  was  accustomed 
always,  even  In  winter,  to  read  and  |«ay  befose  saddling  his  hoise 
or  breaking  bread.  Kneeling  there  on  the  snow,  he  committed 
himself  to  God's  care,  and  sought  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spint; 
and  he  eould  soareely  renew  his  journey  until  he  had  carefully  read 
three  or  four  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  studied  the 
Hynm-book,  also,  almost  as  devoutly  and  constantly  as  the  BiUe; 
and  with  these  two  the  Methodist  preacher  folt  that  he  had  an  arse- 
nal from  whioh  he  could  draw  ammunition  for  any  emeigenc^;  and 
peihi^  he  was  not  for  from  right  There  was,  however,  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  these  two  book^  a  third  volume,  which  they  carefully 
and  oonstantly  perused — the  ever-c^ien  volume  <tf  Human  Nature. 
They  could  read  character  **lihe  a  book."  They  were  shrewd,  dis^ 
eeming,  heen^yed  men,  who  detected  the  controlling  motive  and  saw 
the  asssilaWe  points  <tf  the  human  heart;  and  ooaU  be,  like  Paul, 
*made  all  thia^i  to  all  men,  that  they  might  by  all  means  save 


some.'' 
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It  will  readily  be  infeiped  from  this  analyaiB  what  was  thesr 
style  of  preaching.  They  were  earnest  preachers.  Hiey  felt  that 
great  issues  were  at  stake.  Whether  there  was  a  congregation  of 
three  or  three  thousand  before  them,  the  same  pressure  of  respcm- 
sibility  rested  upon  their  hearts;  for  they  saw  before  them  immortal 
men  and  women,  whose  eternal  destiny  was  to  be  decided  within 
this  brief  life,  with  whom  they  might  never  meet  again.  And  they 
felt  that  the  ''blood  of  souls"  would  be  found  on  their  skirts  if  they 
fidled  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood.  And  they  were  men  of 
quick  sennbilities  and  intense  emotion,  and  of  liyely  bncy  and 
imagination.  Before  the  eye  of  fiiith  was  distinctly  pictured  the 
haven  of  rest,  repose,  and  joy,  which  was  to  succeed  the  life  of  weari- 
ness and  hardship  they  were  leading;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dark,  un&thomable  abyss  of  perdition  was  a  revealed  reality. 
Their  &vorite  reading,  besides  the  Bible  and  Hymn-book,  were 
works  of  lofty  imagination.  Ifilton  and  Young  were  intimate  com- 
panions of  these  old  wayfiuers.  Their  Miltonic  descriptions  of  per- 
dition abounded,  and  their  delinealions  of  the  judgmentrday,  with 
all  the  solemn  array  of  the  last  Asmse,  were  terribly  graphic  in 
their  minuteneas.  It  might  seem  to  us,  in  our  cold  and  calculating 
criticism,  as  if  their  descriptions  of  the  good  and  the  bad  savored 
too  much  of  a  topographical  character,  like  the  minute  descriptions 
by  travellerB  of  sights  and  animals  in  foreign  countries.  But  not  so 
did  they  seem  to  their  hearers.  Many  of  these  were  ignorant^  cap- 
tious, hard,  cavilling  people,  fierce  in  thmr  contempt  of  every  thing 
like  lack  of  downright  eamestneas,  or  roee-water  sentimentalism. 
Agreeable  metaphymoal  disquisitions,  profoundly  elaborated  exegeses 
of  scripture  passages,  or  any  address  to  the  intellect  instead  of  to 
the  heart  through  the  imagination,  would  have  done  little  towards 
influencing  these  bacdiwoodsmen  to  a  better  life.  The  division 
made  by  a  certain  prelate,  after  reading  his  text,  into — ^first,  its  topo- 
graphy, secondly  its  chronology,  and  thirdly  its  psychology,  would 
have  been  a  poorstartto  make  before  those  people,  theymust  have 
plain,  practical  truth;  and  these  firm-feithed,  single-hearted  Method- 
ists were  the  ones  to  give  it  to  them,  and  they  did  it  with  a  right 
good-wilL 
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It  was  a  strong,  fierce,  demoDBtrative  style  of  preaching.  Men  of 
inezliflustible  stamina  and  yoioe,  they  spoke  with  loud  tones  and 
with  the  whole  body.  Neither  did  they  shun  humor  in  the  pulpit 
Those  who  had  the  gift^  and  many  of  them  had  it,  used  it  by  no 
means  spaiingly,  and  with  unmistakable  effect  But  polished  and 
erudite  discourse  they  discarded.  With  no  library  but  what  they 
carried  in  their  pocketi  they  had  little  opportunity  to  prepare  it^ 
and  less  inclination.  But  to  illustrate,  to  interest,  to  admonish,  to 
reform,  to  win,  to  entreat  by  the  loye  of  Christ,  ''Be  ye  reconciled 
to  Qod," — this  was  the  burden  of  their  preaching. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  among  the  Methodist  clergy. 

Of  all  Methodist  preachers,  Bishop  Asbury  stands  at  the  head,  if 
indeed  he  does  not  rank  first  in  importance,  of  all  American  preach- 
ers. With  full  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Channing,  and  all  the  other  eminent  clergy  of 
New  England,  we  are  free  to  say  that  Francis  Asbury,  the  first 
Methodist  Superintendent  and  Bishop  on  this  continent,  has  made 
probably  the  broadest  and  deepest  mark  in  our  ecclesiastical  history. 
For  forty  years  he  trayeUed  on  horseback  from  Maine  to  Virginia, 
and  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Mississippi.  He  had  the  care  of  all 
the  churches.  He  was  constant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  inde&tigably  stimulating  and  inspiring 
young  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  reclaiming  the  backsliding, 
bringing  incongruous  elements  into  working  accord,  and  consoli- 
dating a  Church  which,  when  he  began  in  1771,  numbered  less  than 
fifty  members,  and  when  he  died  in  1816  numbered  one  million, 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from  Florida  to  the  extreme 
northwest, — ^all  united  in  an  effectiye  ;Bnd  prosperous  organization, 
a  Church  built  almost  absolutely  by  the  skill  of  this  one  man ;  by 
his  profound  wisdom,  his  untiring  effort,  his  ceaseless  deyodon ;  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  spirit,  brain,  heart,  and  body.  And  yet 
the  name  of  this  man,  who  did  so  much  for  the  erection  of  churches ; 
lor  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges ;  for  the  diffusion  of 
sound  yiews  of  morals,  religion,  and  education,  and  the  presentation 
by  example  and  precept  of  the  loftiest  yiews  of  lifid — ^the  fiither  of 
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this  great  body  of  ChristiaiiB,  which  includes  at  present  one-fifth 
part  of  the  popnlatbn  of  the  United  States  in  its  oongxegations ; 
which  has  one-thixd  more  stated  preachers,  and  more  colleges  nndei 
its  care,  than  any  other  two  denonunations  in  the  coontiy, — the 
name  of  this  man,  Francis  Asbory,  does  not  a^^ear  in  any  school- 
book  or  Amerioan  history,  to  our  knowledge.  Thus  is  it  that 
monnmentB  to  the  greatest  of  the  great  are  net  ^of  granite  nor  in 
type^  bat  in  the  hesrts  of  men. 

Asbory  was  stirroimded  and  assisted,  as  all  leaders  are,  fay  men 
mnch  akin  to  him,  inspired  with  his  i^irit  and  dcTOted  to  his  plans. 
One  of  his  associates,  whom  he  trsined  up  ftom  youth,  was  James 
Hazley,  a  fieunons  old  fellow  of  East  Tennessee^  Another  was  James 
Oayen,  a  renowned  man  in  his  day.  These  old  preachers  were 
very  severe  agsinst  whiskey  and  slavery.  Brother  Craven  was  once 
preaching  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  ep<AB  as  follows:  ''Here 
are  a  great  many  professors  of  religion  to-day.  Ton  are  sleek,  fiit, 
good-looking,  yet  something  is  the  matter  with  yoxL  Now,  yon 
have  seen  wheat,  which  was  plump,  ronnd,  and  good-looldng  to  the 
eye,  but  when  you  we%hed  it  yon  found  it  only  came  to  forty-five 
or  perhaps  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel,  when  it  should  be 
sixty  or  sixty-three  pounds.  Take  a  kernel  of  that  wheat  between 
your  thumb  and  finger,  hold  it  up,  squeeae  it,  and— ^pqp  goes  the 
weevil.  Now  you  good-looking  professors  of  religion,  you  are  j^ump 
and  round,  but  you  only  weigh  some  forty-five  or  forty-six  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  What  is  the  matter!  Ah!  when  you  are  tidcen 
between  the  tiiumb  of  the  law  and  the  finger  of  the  gospel,  held  up 
to  the  light  and  squeezed,  out  pops  the  curly-head  and  the  whiskey- 
bottte." 

Old  Father  Haxky  on  one  occasion  preached  as  follows:  ''Ah 
yes,  you  sisters  here  at  chureh  look  as  sweet  and  smiling  as  if  you 
wdre  angels,  and  one  of  you  says  to  me,  'Gome  and  take  dinnei 
with  ine,  brother  Haxley,'  and  I  go;  and  when  I  go,  you  say,  'Sit 
down,  bitHiher  Haxley,  a  while,  while  I  see  about  the  dixmer;'  and 
you  go  to  ^  kitchen,  and  then  I  hear  somebody  cry  out^  'Don% 
miesusl  don't,  taissasP  and  I  hear  the  sound  of  blows,  axid  tlie 
poor  girl  screaming,  and  the  lovely  sister  a  whaHn'  and  troundn* 
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SalUe  in  the  Idtchep ;  tod  when  she  has  got  thxoughf  she  comes 
back,  looking  ss  sweet  and  smiUng  as  a  stunmer  day,  as  if  she  had 
just  ooine  frood  saying  hev  pmyeia.  That^s  what  yon  oall  Christi- 
anity, is  it  r 

Brgthev  Ha^ey  was  sent  in  1806-7  into  Attakepas  region, 
Louisiana,  as  a  missbnary.  He  was  about  fi?e  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  strong  and  sinewy,  aocnstomed  to  all  forms  of  eiposnre  and 
goffering.  Travelling  among  a  rode,  border  population,  many  of 
whom  were  French  Catholics,  he  had  not  much  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  comfort  At  one  time,  out  of  money,  and  reduced  nearly  to 
starralion,  having  alept  for  several  nights  in  a  swamp,  he  came 
upon  a  plantation  house.  The  people  knew  him  to  be  a  preacher  by 
his  coat,  and  they  wanted  no  such  persons  in  the  house.  The  old 
gentleman  entered,  and  aaked  if  he  could  have  a  supper  and  night's 
lodging.  The  only  persons  present  were  a  widow  lady,  some  chil- 
dren, and  black  people.  '^No,"  said  the  woman,  '^you  cannot;  we 
don't  want  any  mudi  cattle  here.**  Here  was  a  &ir  prospect  of 
sleeping  another  night  in  the  cold.  Besides,  the  poor  man  had  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  he  might  die  <^  starvation.  He  thought  of  the 
sad  and  lonely  way,  and  of  the  perils  which  encompassed  it  Then 
his  faith  lifted  his  thoughts  to  the  better,  brighter  world ;  he  thought 
of  heaven,  and  its  rest  and  reward  for  the  wayferer ;  he  thought  of 
the  good  Father,  and  of  those  aqgela  which  were  sent  to  succor  and 
minister;  and  his  heart  began  to  fill  and  overflow  with  gladneas; 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  gratitude  and  love  and  feith,  his  voice,  of 
its  own  accord,  as  it  were,  burst  forth  into  singing — 

'*  Pesos,  troubled  soul,  thou  need'st  not  fear, 
Tliy  great  Provider  still  is  near : 
Who  fed  thee  last  will  feed  thee  Btm : 
Be  calm,  and  sink  Into  His  will." 

But  he  would  not  Bft(^  with  one  verae;  he  sang  the  next,  and  so 
through  all  the  venes  of  the  hymn,  and  then  through  another 
hymn,  and  still  another.  He  waa  a  fine  singer,  and  his  voice  had 
then  peculiar  sweetness  and  richness;  and  as  he  looked  around,  at 
the  condusif  u  of  the  third  hymn,  he  saw  that  the  woman,  the 
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children,  and  the  black  people  were  crowded  around  him,  and  the 
tearB  were  flowing,  and  the  old  lady  shouted,  ^Pete,  put  up  the 
gentleman'B  horse;  girls,  have  a  good  supper  for  the  preacher T 
and  thus  the  good  man  was  lodged  and  fed  for  a  song.  Hazley  came 
to  Baltimore  to  attend  a  general  conference  in  1820.  A  discussion 
arose  on  a  question  of  order,  whether  presiding  elders  should  be 
elected  by  preachers  or  not,  and  the  dispute  had  waxed  warm,  not 
to  say  hot  Brother  Haxley  had  said  not  a  word  through  it  all,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  bishop  called  upon  him  to  make  the 
concluding  prayer.  He  knelt  and  said,  ^  Now,  O  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  what  a  time  weVe  had  here,  discussing  and  arguing  about  this 
elder  question,  and  thou  knoweet  what  our  feelings  are.  We  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  the  ark,  it's  only  who  driyes  the  oxen.'* 
Thus  did  these  men  strike  to  the  heart  of  things.  They  preached 
among  a  people  who  were  sharp  shooters,  who  would  drive  a  nail 
into  a  tree  with  a  rifle  ball  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  they 
did  with  the  tongue  what  their  hearers  did  with  the  rifle — ^they  hit 
the  nail  on  the  he^ 

Peter  Gartwright  was  another  of  those  preachers,  now  living  an 
old  man  in  BlinoiB.  One  incident  we  will  give  of  him.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  early  preachers,  he  was  a  strong  opponent  to 
slavery,  and  the  question  being  canvassed  in  niinois  about  1822-3, 
whether  slavery  should  be  engrafted  on  the  constitution,  the  brave 
man  resolved  to  remove  to  Ulinois  and  take  part  in  the  quarrel  He 
had  been  preaching  in  Kentucky  and  Tenneasee  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  he  received  an  appointment  as  Presiding  Elder  in 
Illinois,  and  had  a  district  from  Galena  in  the  northwest,  to  Shawnee- 
town  in  the  south,  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  England.  This  he 
was  to  traverse  once  every  three  months,  and  never  failed  in  his 
appomtments,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  roads,  and  scarcely 
any  bridges  or  ferries. 

It  was  his  practice  to  preach  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock, 
hold  quarterly  conference  in  the  afternoon,  preach  in  the  evening ; 
hold  love-feast  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  administer  bap- 
tism at  eleven,  then  preach  from  one  to  three  hours,  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  preach  again  in  the  evening  (at  all  convenient  into- 
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mnfl  fleUing  books,  with  which  his  saddlebags  were  crammed) ;  and 
then  at  the  close  annoimce  that  on  the  next  day  he  would  address  his 
fellow-citizens  from  the  stomp  on  the  admission  of  alaveiy  into  the 
State.  It  xesolted,  of  course,  that  the  pro-slaveiy  men  became  very 
angry  at  the  preacher,  and  had  much  to  say  about  ^  ministers  not 
dabbling  in  politics,"  ^sticking  to  their  calling,''  iec^  iec  It  hap- 
pened that  on  one  occasion  he  rode  to  a  feny  across  the  Btinois 
river,  where  the  conntiy  was  more  thiddy  populated,  and  met  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  were  discussing  politics.  The  ferryman,  a 
stout  fellow,  was  holding  forth  in  excited  terms  about  some  old 
renegade,  prefixing  a  good  many  expletives  to  his  name,  which  we 
omit— one  Peter  Oartwright,  swearing  that  if  he  ever  came  that 
way  he  would  drown  him  in  the  river.  Gutwtight,  unrecognized 
by  any  one,  said,  ^Stranger,  I  want  you  to  put  me  aGross."  ^  Youll 
wait  till  I'm  ready,"  said  the  ferryman.  So  when  he  had  finished 
his  speech,  he  added,  ^Now  I  will  put  you  over."  Cartwright  rode 
his  horse  into  the  boat,  and  the  ferryman  began  to  pole  it  acrosa* 
Cartwright  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  himself  known,  and  assert  his 
principles ;  but  he  wanted  to  be  sore  of  &ir  play.  So  when  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  he  threw  the  horse's  bridle  over 
a  stake  of  the  boat,  and  told  the  ferryman  to  lay  down  his  pole. 
"What  forf  said  the  ferrymaiu  ''Well,  you  have  just  now  been 
unng  my  name  'improper;'  you  said  if  I  ever  came  this  way  you'd 
drown  me  in  the  river.  Now  you've  got  a  chance  to  do  it"  "Is 
your  name  Pete  Cartwright?"  said  the  ferryman.  "My  name  la 
Peter  Cartwright,"  said  the  preacher.  Down  drops  the  pole,  and 
at  it  go  preacher  and  ferryman.  They  grapple  for  a  minute,  but 
Cartwright  is  remarkably  agile,  as  well  as  athletic,  and  in  a  trice 
he  has  the  ferryman,  with  one  hand  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
with  the  other  by  the  seat  of  his  trowsen,  and  whirling  him  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  plunges  him  under  the  tide;  his  astonished 
companions  looldng  on  from  the  shore,  &ir  play  being  secured  by 
the  distance.  Twice  and  thrice  the  preacher  souses  the  poor  ferry- 
man under,  saying  as  he  does,  "I  baptize  thee  (k'splash)  in  the 
name  of  the  devil  (k'splash),  whose  child  thou  art  (k'splash) ;"  then 
lifting  him  up  dripping  with  water,  and  gasping  for  breath.  Cart- 
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Wright  asks  bim :  "Did  yon  ever  prayf  '^PrayP  said  ilie  feny- 
man,  "no."  ''Then  it's  time  yon  did,"  said  the  preacher.  '^Say, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  **I>— d  if  I  do"  said  the  ferry- 
man. E'sphish — goes  the  poor  man  under  the  tide  again.  ''Will 
you  now  T  said  the  preacher.  "  No— I — won't,"  said  the  strangled 
ferryman.  E'spksh — ^under  the  wattf  again.  "  Will  you  pray  fiow/" 
said  the  preacher.  "  Fll  do  any  thing,''  gasped  the  ferryman.  "Say, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heav- 
en," said  the  ferryman,  and  followed  him  through  the  Lord's  prayer. 
"  Now  let  me  up,"  said  the  ferryman.  "  Not  yet^"  said  the  preacher. 
"  Yon  must  make  me  three  promises — ^firet,  that  you  will  repeat  that 
prayer  every  morning  and  night,  as  long  as  you  live ;  secondly,  that 
yon  will  hear  every  Methodist  preacher  who  comes  within  five  miles 
ef  this  ferry;  and,  thirdly,  that  you  will  put  eveiy  Methodist  preadier 
over  this  feny,  free  of  expense.  Do  you  promise t"  "I  promise " 
said  the  ferryman,  and  resumed  his  pole.  Cartwright  went  on  his 
way,  and  that  ferryman  not  long  after  became  a  convert,  and  in  time 
quite  a  shining  light  in  the  Church. 

Wilson  Fitner  was  another  pioneer  of  later  date.  He  was  subject 
to  despondency  and  self-depredation,  and  to  corresponding  exalta- 
tion of  feeling.  He  once  began  a  sermon  as  follows :  "  As  I  was 
riding  through  the  woods,  I  saw  a  grapevine  whose  stalk  was  as  big 
as  my  arm,  and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  that  it  reached,  I  should  think, 
forty  feet,  to  the  great  branch  of  a  tall  oak,  and  held  on  there ;  on 
the  ground  around  were  other  grapevines,  small  and  fiat^  with  ten- 
drils loose  and  seeking.  Tes,  said  I,  I  see  what  makes  the  difference, 
lliat  big  grapevine,  large  aa  my  arm,  and  forty  feet  high,  was  once 
on  the  ground  as  poor  and  small  as  any ;  but  it  took  hold  of  the  tree. 
So  it  is  with  me,  my  dear  hearers,  I  am  veiy  apt  to  be  on  the 
ground,  dispirited  and  disconsolate ;  but  when  I  take  hold  of  Ood, 
when  I  cling  to  Him,  and  wind  my  tendrils  around  His  great 
branches,  ah  I  then  I  mount  up,  strong  and  lofty."  And  after  the 
Sermon,  as  he  started  forth  across  the  prairie  on  horseback,  his  com- 
panion asked  him  how  he  felt  in  one  of  these  exalted  moods.  To 
fblly  appreciate  his  reply,  one  must  have  experienced  the  irresistible 
exhilaration  of  being  on  a  wild  horse  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
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bomidlMi prairiM.  ^^lioAJ* a«d be,  ^ tt  if  mj  soul  was  miming  a 
bone-face  in  the  gtand  pvaiiie  of  DiTinitf."  Hiiib  did  ikej  iUas 
liale  in  a  bcM,  fioniliar  way.  Pitiier  onoe  came  in  lus  circuit  to 
Ike  bank  of  the  IfiadMipj^  where  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach, 
and  joined  a  efaiater  of  men  diiMTnwdng  the  beat  localitj  and  pattern 
of  a  new  warehoaee.  Be  thereupon  took  for  his  text,  ^But  godli- 
neai  ia  profitable  nnto  all  tfainga^  haying  promiBe  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  thai  which  is  to  come.''  And  he  began :  '^My  friends,  I 
hear  yon  talking  aboot  a  new  warehouae  on  the  river,  and  diflcoBsing 
where  it  shaU  be  pnt,  and  what  dae  it  ahall  be^  and  whether  it  shall 
hafe  one  or  twe  stories.  Ixsan  tell  yon  of  a  warehooae,  and  it's  a 
two-stoiy  warehouse — it  has  one  story  in  this  life,  and  another  story 
in  the  life  to  come;  and  when  the  water  rises  so  that  the  first  story 
isn't  safe,  you  can  tote  your  plunder  up  into  the  second  stoiy."  And 
80  he  proceeds  to  develop  the  truth  of  the  text 

We  might  multiply  anecdotes  to  any  extent,  but  our  limits  forbid. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Milbum,  '^The  pioneer  preacher  is  a  man  of 
stamina  and  a  man  of  humor ;  an  urgent  sort  of  man,  whose  soul  is 
permeated  with  the  truth  of  what  he  said — ^without  doubt,  evasion,  or 
equivocation — speakmg  right  out  what  he  has  to  say,  and  doing  right 
(m  what  he  has  to  do.  True,  they  have  their  faults.  They  are  in- 
ferior in  the  niceties  and  elegancies  and  refinements  and  beauties  of 
dvilized  society;  but  with  all  their  downright  directness^  they  are  men 
of  great  hearts  and  tender  susceptibilities.  It  is  much  in  vogue  to  dis- 
parage ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  treat  them  decently,  perhaps,  as  a 
sort  of  debilitated  class  between  women  and  children,  with  conde- 
scending patronage.  But  these  pioneer  preachers  need  no  patron- 
age, nor  pity ;  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  do  it 
And  if  any  one  at  the  East  feils  to  find  his  ideal  of  ministerial 
character— sublime  courage,  indomitable  energy,  daring  self-forget- 
fulness,  a  Christian  piety  which  is  self-abnegation — ^then  let  him  go, 
even  in  this  present  day,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  will  find 
there  some  noble  pioneers,  hastening  with  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
starving  inhabitants,  scattering  manna  in  the  wilderness  'unto 
eternal  life.' ** 

Those  who  rise  early  and  toil  late,  to  hoard  up  gdd  with  which 
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to  build  a  house,  and  live  in  it  and  die,  with  no  breath  from  grate* 
ful  hearts  to  wait  them  up  to  heaven;  those  who  stru^le  and  ma- 
nceuyre  and  electioneer,  sacrificing  prindi^e  and  peace  to  win 
earthly  power,  which  they  use  for  their  own  exaltation — ^but  never  to 
lift  up  the  people  they  have  used ;  those  who  loU  in  lazy  luzuiy,  con- 
suming the  harvests  their  soft  hands  have  neither  sown  nor  reaped ; 
well  may  they,  unsatisfied,  restless,  craving,  ennuyM,  envy  the  hard- 
ship, the  poverty,  the  toil,  the  lowliness,  and  the  health,  the  peace, 
the  exhilaration,  the  joyful  memories,  the  heavenly  hopes  of  the  self- 
sacrificing,  man-loving.  God-fearing  Methodist  Preacher. 

The  next  sketch  will  contain  a  description  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
Pioneer  Preacher. 
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out^  with  the  exception  of  the  left  upper  comer  of  the  right  eye, 
through  which  narrow  aperture  objects  were  visible. 

By  placing  a  projecting  shade  over  the  eye,  the  hand  convexly 
shaped  beneath  it,  and  leaning  the  body  forward  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
fiye  degrees,  Milbum  was  able  to  read ;  seeing,  however,  only  one 
letter  at  a  time.  Cut  off  from  most  sports,  he  became  absorbed  in 
reading ;  and  day  after  day  would  sit  in  the  constrained  posture 
necessary  to  see,  poring  over  booln,  often  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  His  constitution  was  so  good  that  it  did  not  suffer 
under  this  confinement  and  unnatural  attitude,  until  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  a  Senior  in  college ;  then  his  health  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  slight  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  and  some  internal  organic  disease.  From  the 
former  he  has  not  altogether  recovered,  and  is  in  consequence 
obliged  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  position  during  a  portion  of  every  day ; 
but,  though  of  rather  slender  and  delicate  appearance,  he  is  eapable 
of  enduring  great  fiitigne,  and  long-continued,  severe  mental  applica- 
tion. 

His  sight  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  so  that  now  he  is  una- 
ble to  read  at  all ;  but  in  a  &vorable  light  and  position,  can  dimly 
discern  the  outline  of  objects.  The  result  is,  that  his  other  senses  are 
cultivated  to  exquisite  nicety.  He  recognises  acquaintances  from  the 
vcHoe,  more  readily  than  many  do  from  the  appearance;  and  he 
judges  of  character  from  intonation,  as  others  do  from  expressian. 
Hjs  idea  of  locality  is  admirable,  so  that  he  moves  about  in  fimiiliar 
places  with  facility,  and  often  travels  unattended,  trusting  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers,  or  rather  certain  of  meeting  some  one  of  his 
many  friends.  His  memory  is  prodigious,  receiving  like  wax  and 
retaining  like  iron,  and  in  early  life  was  probably  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  Magliabecdu,  or  any  of  the  mnemcmic  prodigies. 

On  hearing  his  &ther  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  monung 
prayers,  he  would  repeat  it  after  him  without  mistake,  and  two  rep- 
etitions insured  its  permanent  retention.  A  coU^  mate  has  told 
us  of  his  going  to  Milbnm's  room  one  day  with  a  7010010  of  Ghal- 
meraP  Astronomical  Discourses,  and  reading  him  a  half  or  two-thirda 
of  one.    Milbum  expressed  delight^  and  wished  it  read  again.    He 
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didso,  wheiiMiIbuniBiud,*ThaQk]roii,Ihftv«itiiow.''  ^Whaido 
joa  mean — ^have  wlmtT  '^Wby,  I  bare  tliateermon;"  and  todu- 
pel  ekepticistn,  repeated  it  ▼erbatim,  and  ihe  next  Satnrday  dedaimed 
a  part  of  it  in  tbe  ehapeL  After  entering  coUege,  bowever,  be  dis- 
couraged the  coltiyation  of  memory,  and  bent  bis  mental  eneigiea  in 
other  directiona,  fearing  to  be  no  more  than  tbe  receptacle  of  other 
men's  tbongbts — ^a  mere  wallcii^  encyclopedia. 

The  resolt  is,  that  bis  memory  is  now  kas  tenacious.  His  babit^ 
at  present,  is,  when  wishing  to  oomnut  a  new  chapter,  preparatory 
to  public  worship,  to  have  it  read  to  him  on  tbe  prerions  day,  and 
be  repeats  after  tbe  reader,  yerse  by  verse,  and  then  in  sets  of  four 
verses,  commencnng  each  time  at  tbe  commenceniMit  of  tbe  dbi^ter. 
With  one  reading  of  tbe  chapter  tbeteafter,  be  is  prepared  to  go 
through  it  before  an  audience,  without  possibility  of  fiulure.  Poetry 
be  commits  with  greater  facility  than  prose.  He  is  perfectly  fimnliaz 
with  the  Hymn-book,  and  can  prebably  repeat  most  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  considerable  portions  of  the  Old.  His  retention  oi 
nameb,  dates,  fiicts,  and  conveTeations,  seems  to  be  eqaally  good ;  the 
only  difference  of  power  being  between  the  committing  of  prose  and 
of  poetry.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct,  that  bis  Ibuir  children  inherit 
mnch  of  this  power  of  memory :  tbe  <ddest,  a  daog^ter  of  eight 
yean,  having  a  special  gift  in  that  way ;  and  the  next,  a  bright  little 
fellow,  having  caught  a  good  paort  of  Milton's  Allegro^  from  hearing 
bis  sister  repeat  it,  before  be  could  nnderetand  a  word  of  it  Since 
we  have  floated  along  to  tbis  point  of  the  oanvtiTe,  we  will  add, 
tbat  Mr.  Milbum's  wife,  a  Baltimore  lady  of  thorei^  education  and 
practical  sense,  to  whom  be  was  married  in  1846,  is  bis  prmcipal 
reader ;  at  some  periods  reading  to  him  ten  hours  a  day  for  weeke^ 
four  and  five  boun  at  a  sitting,  aad-soBwtimes  fifteen  bonis  out  of 
tbe  twenty-four. 

In  May,  1838,  the  Milbum  fiunily  lemored  from  Fhiladelpbia  to 
Jacksonville,  Illinois ;  and  being  in  reduced  cmmmitanoea,  William, 
in  company  with  bis  frrtfaer,  sought  for  some  suitable  means  of  live- 
lihood at  St  Louis,  Quin<7,  and  other  places.  Hie  eon  was4)ftvBd 
a  clerkship  on  a  steamboat,  but  bis  mother  would  not  consent  to  a 
situation  so  basardous  to  good  habits;  and  tbe  result  was,  tbat  tbe 
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jhther  opened  a  small  store  in  JackaonTille,  with  William  for  aderk. 
His  parents,  while  interested  in  his  education,  feared  that  reading 
would  result  in  total  blindneas,  and  wished  him  to  relinquish  books 
for  business,  and  henoe  the  derkshq).  William's  regular  duties  con- 
sisted in  being  up  at  four  o'clock,  lighting  the  kitchen  fire,  drawing 
water,  and  cutting  wood,  opening  the  store,  sweeping  it  out^  and  re- 
turning to  breakfast  hj  candlelight  in  winter,  or  at  sunrise  in  sum- 
mer. The  day  was  spent  at  the  store,  and  faithful  attention  to  cus- 
tomers was  neceesary,  besides  the  keeping  of  the  books,  which 
he  managed  to  do,  with  some  assistance,  in  spite  of  his  limited 
vision. 

But  meanwhile  the  studies  could  not  be  relinquished,  for  a  liberal 
education  wss  the  lad's  ambition.  At  his  place,  by  the  door,  in 
summer,  and  at  a  window  in  winter,  sitting  in  a  constrained  posture, 
he  received  the  sunlight  of  knowledge,  as  it  were,  through  a  crevice 
in  the  roo^  instead  of  by  the  eflEulgence  poured  in  through  surrounding 
windows ;  besides  the  disability  of  sights  su£feiing  from  the  incessant 
interruption  consequent  upon  strict  attention  to  the  store,  and  the 
constant  ear-vigilance  necessary  to  distJuguish  customer  from  idler. 
But  the  preparation  for  college  was  accomplished  without  assistance, 
except  in  the  use  <rf  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries;  and  the  Fresh- 
man class  was  entered  in  1839,  at  Illinois  Ck>Ilege,  ntuated  in  Jack- 
sonville, then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher.  The 
regular  course  was  pursued  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year 
(with  the  exception  of  Greek,  which  was  discontinued  on  account  of 
eyesight,  at  the  dose  of  the  Sophomore  year),  and  the  clerkship  at 
the  store  fiaithfully  maintained.  Mudi  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
excellent  people  <rf  Jacksonville  in  his  progress,  for  he  was  a  fiivorite ; 
and  all  went  on  prosperously  till  the  spring  of  1848,  his  last  colle- 
giate year,  when  health  suddenly  gave  way,  as  we  have  mentioned ; 
and  separation  fh>m  books  and  a  regimen  of  horseback  riding  were 
prescribed  as  easentiaL 

From  childhood  lObum  had  been  the  subject  ct  religious  impres- 
sions. The  teachings  of  parents,  and  the  conversations  of  visiting 
deigy,  were  received  into  a  susceptible  heart  The  emotions,  how- 
ever, excited  by  religious  truth  were  evanescent,  like  all  emotions  of 
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ohiUUiood.  Hie  tide  of  boy-feeling  ebbs  and  flom  with  a  lajndity 
only  equalled  by  its  strength.  Tbeie  is  the  sonow,  the  dash  of 
teaiBi  the  forgetfulness,  the  glee,  and  the  sky  of  the  boy's  heart  as 
dear  and  bine  as  erer.  Bnt  at  fonrteen,  impressions  became  abiding, 
and  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Chnrdh. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  had  an  unwavering  presentiment  that  he 
should  be  a  preacher;  but  with  college  life  and  its  success,  espedaUy 
in  declamation,  debate,  and  composition,  new  ambitions  were  engen- 
dered, and  a  wider  field  became  the  object  of  aspiration.  Wa  fitther's 
home  had  always  been  the  resort  of  tlie  travelling  Methodist  preachers. 
He  had  listened  to  their  stories,  their  escapes,  their  religious  expe- 
rience and  exhortationa,  with  absorbed  interest:  they  were  the 
Knight  Templars  of  his  life-romance ;  and  through  early  yean  all 
encouragement  to  be  himself  a  Methodist  preacher  met  with  a 
lesponsire  throb. 

Now  laid  aside  from  study,  and  driven  to  the  saddle  to  win  back 
the  ebbing  forces  of  life,  he  lent'ear  once  more  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  old  preachers,  who  looked  upon  this  experience  as  a  providential 
guidance  into  the  path  of  the  ministry.  The  presiding  elder  urged 
die  course  of  duty.  His  fiiiher  furnished  him  with  a  horse,  saddle, 
and  saddlebags ;  his  mother  fitted  him  with  a  grayish-bhie  jeane  suit 
(a  homespun  woollen  fiibric^  the  coarser  quality  of  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  linsey-woolsey) ;  and  thus  accoutred,  with  overcoat 
stripped  on  the  saddle,  he  starts  forth,  in  company  with  the  presid- 
ing elder,  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  to  make  the  first  acquaintance 
with  his  circuit  He  had  never  rode  before  to  any  amount,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  and  a  half  days  an  appdntment  one  hundred  miles 
distant  was  punctually  attained.  His  theological  course  had  also 
ocmunenced,  with  the  good  elder  as  the  professional  corps;  the 
Bible,  his  text-book ;  the  saddle,  his  recitation-seat;  God's  wide,  beau- 
tifol  earth,  the  seminary.  The  appointment  was  a  quarterly-meeting, 
held  in  a  double  log<sabin — that  is,  a  cabin  with  two  rooms,  on  the 
floors  (tf  which  the  preachers  slept  at  night  The  meeting  hegaxt  at 
one  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  sermon  by  the  elder.  In  the 
evening  the  local  preacher  officiated,  at  the  dose  of  which  service, 
the  dder,  without  warning,  spoke  out  in  an  imperious  voic»— 
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^BrodiMr  Hilbiini,  eihort  ;**  and  yiM|  itandiii^g  up  behind  mqttilr 
bottomed  cbm^  '^Bxoihtf  Milbani"  mad*  Ub  ftsfc  addrm  to  a 
rdigious  aammWyy  and  liis  fntemom  was  antand  at  tiia  i^  of 
nineteen.  Tfam  dming  tlia  aommer,  ha  tramned  a  nffxm  of  <nie 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  piaaching  on  every  Saturday  and  Bnnday, 
and  thzee  or  km  timea  dnxing  the  week,  always  in  oonpaiiy  with 
hia  Aaologioal  inalraotor,  his  teii-booky  and  his  senuBary  ooviaa.  In 
September  SMi,  1848,  on  his  tweoftieik  Uithday,  he  wm  admitted 
as  a  ^  tnMrelling  praaoher''  to  the  minoia  OoBbcenoe,  and  his  Add  of 
labor 


At  this  point  kt  us  observe  the  daily  liii  of  a  Melhodist  poneer 
preacher,  with  more  minuteness  than  in  the  previous  chapter.  Wm 
oixenit,  we  will  suppose,  is  one  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  thiity 
'^appointments,*'  each  one  to  be  visited  onoe  in  &ur  weeka.  He 
obeys  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  moat  noteworthy  of 
wludi  are  these: 

1.  Kever  fiiil  to  meet  an  appointment  ^ 

2.  Never  disappoint  a  congregation. 

5.  Never  be  unemployed;  never  be  friffingly  emplojmd. 
4.  Believe  evil  of  no  one  without  evidence. 

h.  Speak  evH  of  no  one. 

6.  Be  adiamed  of  nothing  but  sin. 

7.  Do  every  thing  at  the  time. 

8.  Bise  at  four  o'clock. 

9.  And  tammte  9parimgly  foUh  vnmmL 

Rising  at  four  o'dock  in  the  morning,  after  a  season  of  devotion, 
he  seeks  his  horse,  which  he  eleuis  and  feedk  The  MethodiBt 
preacher  always  takes  care  of  has  own  hone,  and  hence  they  beoonie 
gready  attached  to  each  other;  and  the  preacher  is  usually  s<»ne- 
what  of  a  jockey,  and  takes  a  worthy  pride  in  his  animaL  llilbam's 
horse  was  young,  and  very  8cq>erior,  and  his  ccmipanion  during  the 
four  yean  of  western  life.  He  has  ridden  him  ninety  miles  in  «ae 
day.  After  this  duly,  he  returns  to  the  house,  washes,  and  site  down 
to  study  tin  breakfast,  vriiich  usually  consisto  of  bacon,  *<  com- 
dodger,'*  or  hot  com*bread,  "^ seed-tick  0Qffi9e,''a  cheap  kind  of  Rio 
coAe  (Ismail  kemd,  strong  and  bitter,  vriliich  gets  its  name,  dosilrtr 
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hn^  by  an  aftiempt  to  iUustimla  a  lUiig  of  taito  by  *  ilbiag  of  Mn^. 
After  bveak&st  lie  taddiea  bis  hasad  imd  itarti  on  bia  joomoy,  bav- 
log  ail  sppointBeiit  to  {nMd^  iv«  i?IU  floppoM,  twon^ 
St  batf-^^  ten.  If  it  k  wbd/ar^  h»  bas  <m  s  for  cap,  overooat^  and 
buffiJo  oveiBbooa.  Hwarni^  and  aot  raining,  the  ovcrootttk  strapped 
beUad  the  saddle,  and  a  stiaw  bat  bas  sap«seded  the  capu  The 
suit  of  eoane  bfaie  jeaae  is  out  in  the  simple  QnabBr  style.  The 
ssddkibags  aie  fiUed  widi  rdigknis  books,  which  be  sdl%  lealiaing 
from  the  profits  a  litde  daily  inoome.  Byeiy  appointment  most  be 
kept,  even  when  the  pveacber  is  sue  that  no  andienoe  will  meet 
bam.  Bren  dienobii^  ain  mnst  not  interfexe  widi  piogvoBs:  and 
the  pieacher  oanies  no  nmfareUa;  bnt  the  motion  of  riding  inflares 
against  taking  ookl,  if  the  ckAes  can  be  dried  at  ttie  stoppu^^lace. 
On  bis  way  he  o?ertakes  some  balf-doien  women  in  oalico  gowns 
and  i^nms,  with  knittiii^wGik,  prooeeding,  wMk  friendly  gossip,  to 
the  meeting.  Hiese  will  ooostitote  bis  audienoe,  as  it  is  a  work- 
day of  spring,  and  the  men  am  bn^  in  tihe  fidd.  The  Iqg^cabin 
where  the  meeting  is,  bas  but  one  room,  which  is  parlor,  kitchen, 
bedroom,  and  Imnbeiyroom.  After  some  friendly  diat  with  the 
women,  be  withdraws  to  one  part  of  the  room  for  a  brief  interval  of 
meditation,  and  then  oommenoes  the  servioes with  a  hynm.  This  is. 
followed  by  prayer,  another  hymn,  a  sermon,  and  conclndii^  exav 
ciaes,  and  the  meeting  Ib  adjonmed  till  evening.  Therenpon  the 
good  housewife  proceeds  to  get  dinnei^  and  polls  from  nnder  the 
bed  a  nice  molasses  padding,  prepared  in  aoticipatien  of  the 
preacher's  welcome  visit  The  men  oome  in  frvon  the  fields  and 
pleasant  talk  and  narrative  ensne,  the  bmnorons  and  miigions  com- 
bined. 

The  preacher  spends  the  sftetnoon  in  stody  and  writing,  and  in 
the  evening  preaches  again  to  a  larger  andienoe  of  men  and  women, 
and  attends  to  .persosial  leligioos  converBatioii,  or  any  matter  of 
church  VnsineBB.  On  Smiday  the  audience  is  kige,  collected  from 
a  cbcuit  of  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  the  somen  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  length,  and  the  services  moi«  ebbomte,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing without  an  intermission  from  eight  a.  h.  tiU  fire  p.  x^y  the 
aermons  of  some  bring  five  hooxB  long.    The  aettlen  do  not  oaie  to 
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come  thirty  miks  for  a  meieqffinkle  of  praao^  ThewaennonB 
ooDflist  maoh  in  expodtioii  pf  Scriptare,  in  liberal  quotation  and 
grouping  of  textsi  and  in  fiuniliar  illnitration,  doang  ^th  ftrrent 
and  extended  exhortation*  Formal  and  highly  wrought  diaooune 
would  be  absurd  to  a  group  of  half  a  doaen  women,  and  as  many 
men  in  their  shirtaleeTes,  who  haye  just  laid  aade  pipes  and  fiuniliar 
oonTersation  together,  to  hear  a  preacher  who  takes  hisstand  behind 
a  wooden  ohair  on  one  side  of  the  kitchen.  Tet  the  preaching  is 
not  by  any  means  thin.  It  has  body,  and  that  of  great  power.  The 
sermon  has  been  built  up  day  after  day,  by  reflection  on  horseback, 
study  in  cabins^  and  praetioe  through  its  growth,  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  All  the  yaiied  experiences  with  nature,  with  people, 
in  conTersation,  by  anecdote,  on  the  road,  in  the  cabin,  through  the 
fidd,  are  made  to  contribute  to  its  life;  and  thus,  when  finished, 
it  is  like  its  robust  originator,  hearty  and  elastic,  full  of  vitality 
and  blood  and  dectrioity,  instead  of  being  pale  and  abstract, 
like  the  dyspeptic  dinger  to  rocking-chairs  and  book-encuded 
rooms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rules  for  professional  duty  whidi 
will  illustrate  the  preadier's  life. 

1.  To  spend  fixmi  four  to  tm  in  the  morning,  and  from  fite  to 
six  in  the  evening,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  reading  of  the 


2.  To  preach,  if  possible,  at  five  in  the  morning. 
S.  To  TiBit  the  sick. 

4.  To  see  that  the  other  jweachers  behave  wdL 

5.  To  meet  the  Stewards  and  Leaders. 

6.  To  appoint  all  the  Leaders. 

7.  To  recdve,  try,  and  expd  members. 

8.  To  hold  Watdi-nights  and  Love-feasts. 

9.  To  hold  quarteily  meetings  in  absence  of  Presiding  Etdsr. 

10.  To  take  care  that  every  sodety  is  supplied  with  books. 

11.  To  publidy  catechise  the  diildren. 

12.  To  form  Bible-daasos. 

13.  To  enforce  the  rules  of  the  sodety. 

14.  To  keep  accounts  of  attendance  on  worship^  number  of  Sal^ 
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iMtlhflchool  children,  isc^  Ae^  and  report  regularly  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

15.  To  obtain  the  names  of  the  children,  pay  q«cial  attention  to 
them,  and  speak  to  them  personally  and  kindly. 

And  the  Book  of  Discipline  adds,  ''The  som  is,  go  into  erery 
house  in  conise,  and  teach  erery  one  therein,  young  and  old,  to  be 
Christians  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Make  every  psrticalar  plain 
to  their  understandings ;  write  it  in  their  hearts.  What  patience, 
what  loYC,  what  knowledge  is  requisite  for  this  P 

IVuly  said  1  But  the  self-denials  of  the  life  seemed  to  insure  the 
graces.  They  were  men  of  large,  beating  hearts,  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  They  felt  that  they  had  received  a  ''caU"  from  heaven  to 
preach.  They  were  as  certain  of  their  commission  as  was  Paul,  aa 
his  way  to  Damascus,  when  the  light  fix>m  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  shone  round  about  him.  like  Paul  they  answered, 
TiOrd,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  P  With  the  gratitude  of 
fedemptbn,  with  the  warmth  of  a  first  love,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
divine  oommismon,  they  present  themselves  to  the  Conference,  and 
the  Conference  sends  them  forth.  They  find  their  way  among  the 
log-cabins.  They  gather  people  more  unlettered  than  themselves. 
They  preach  in  kitchens  and  from  stumps.  They  sometimes  utter 
words  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  They  know  little  of  books,  but  they 
can  think,  and  reason,  and  feel,  and  influence,  and  accomplish ;  so 
that  they  become  guides,  captains,  pioneers  in  life.  Some  seem  to 
have  intuitive  knowledge — the  common-sense  persons;  some  have 
studied  human  nature ;  some  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
active  life;  some  have  been  developed  by  silent  thought;  and 
thus,  knowing  little  of  Lexicons  or  £n<^ciopedias,  they  are  better 
educated  than  some  pale  student  who  has  paid  his  five  dollars  for  a 
parchment  There  is  no  doubt  every  one  of  them  would  be  of  a 
higher  order  of  manhood,  and  better  preachers,  if  more  skilled  in 
books ;  but  with  little  learning  they  become  great  teachers — ^with 
scanty  seed  they  reap  mighty  harvests.  They  could  live  on  sixty- 
fi>ur  dollars  a  year,  preach  seven  times  each  week,  exhort  daily  from 
house  to  house,  complete  the  circle  of  three  hundred  miles  with 
eveiy  moon ;  swim  ferryless  nvers,  sleep  on  the  ground,  eat  com- 
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bnad  and  bacon;  and  at  the  end  of  the  jear  report  themaelTeB 
atrong  and  hearty  to  the  Conference,  and  receiye  credentiak  for 
another  campaign.  They  mount  the  irst  wave  of  dvilixadon  which 
rolla  oyer  the  prairie,  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waten,  and  see  it 
gathered  after  many  days.  We  honor  thdr  devotion;  we  blees 
their  good  deeds;  we  forgive  their  deficiencies. 

In  September  of  1845,  Mr.  Milbum  came  East^  by  order  ct  ibe 
Ckmferenoe,  to  present  the  cause  of  educationi  and  collect  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  Methodist  schools  and  colleges. 

On  his  journey  he  found  himself  on  board  of  an  Ohio  river 
steamer,  on  which  were  three  hundred  passengers.*  From  the  number 
of  days  the  passengers  had  been  together,  Mr.  Ifilbum  had  become 
well  informed  of  their  character,  and  he  found  most  prominent 
among  the  gentlemen,  were  a  number  of  membeis  of  Congress,  on 
their  way  to  Washington.  These  gentlemen  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention, on  account  of  thieir  exceptionable  haUts.  On  the  amval 
of  Sabbath  morning,  it  was  rumored  through  the  boat  that  a  mima- 
ter  was  on  board,  and  Mr.  Ifilbum  was  hunted  up  and  called  upon 
to  "^give  a  discourse."  He  promptly  consented,  and  in  due  time 
commenced  Divine  service.  Hie  members  of  Congress  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  were  among  the  congregation,  and  by  common  consent 
had  poflsesrion  of  the  chain  nearest  to  the  preacher.  Mr.  lifilbum 
gave  an  address  suitable  to  the  occadon,  full  of  eloquence  and  pathos, 
and  was  listened  to  throughout  with  intense  interest  At  the  con- 
dufflon  he  stopped  short,  and  turning  his  &oe,  now  beaming  with 
fervent  zeal  towards  the  ^honorable  gentlemen,^  he  said :  **  Among 
the  passengers  in  this  steamer,  are  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress ;  from  thdr  pomtion,  they  should  be  exemplars  of  good  morals 
and  fgmfled  conduct;  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  they 
are  not  so.  The  Union  of  these  States,  if  dependent  on  such  guard- 
ians, would  be  unsafe,  and  all  the  high  hopes  I  have  of  the  frifaoie 
of  my  country  would  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  These  gentlemen, 
for  days  past,  have  made  the  air  heavy  with  pro&ne  conversation, 
have  been  constant  patrons  of  the  bar,  and  enoouragers  of  intem- 

*  ITor  this  anecdote  we  are  indebted  to  CoL  T.  B.  Thorpe. 
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penmoe;  nay,  more,  tbenightiwhioh  ahoold  be  devoied  to  zeet^  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  bonid  vioee  of  gambling,  profimity,  and  dnmk- 
eoneea.  And,**  oontintted  Mr.Milbiini,  with  theaolemiufyof  aman 
who  qK>ke  aa  if  by  inspiration,  '^  there  ia  but  one  ohanoe  of  salvation 
for  these  great  sinners  in  high  plaoes,  and  that  is,  to  Humbly  repent 
of  their  sins,  call  on  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness^  and  reform  their 
livea." 

Aa  might  be  supposed,  language  so  bold  from  a  deUoate  stripling, 
scaroelytwenty-twoyearsof  age,  had  a  startling  efiect:  the  audience 
separated,  and  the  preacher  retnmed  to  his  state-room,  to  think  upon 
what  he  had  said.  Oouadous,  after  due  reflection,  that  he  had  only 
done  hia  duty,  he  determined  at  all  haiards  to  maintain  his  position, 
even  at  the  expense  of  beii^  rudely  assailed,  if  not  lynched.  While 
thus  cogitating,  a  rap  waa  heard  at  his  state-room  door:  a  gentieman 
entered  and  stated  that  he  came  with  a  message  from  the  membera 
of  Congress — ^that  they  had  listened  to  his  renudbi,and  in  considera- 
tion of  hia  boUnesa  and  eloquence^  they  desired  him  to  accept  a 
pmne  of  money,  which  they  had  made  up  anK»g  themaelves;  and 
also,  their  best  wiahea  for  hia  succeas  and  happiness  through  lifo. 

But  this  chivabouafoeUng,  ao  characteristic  of  Western  men  when 
they  meet  bold  thought  and  action  combined,  carried  these  gende- 
BMii  to  more  positive  acta  of  kindness:  becoming  acquainted  with 
Ifr.  Milbum,  when  they  separated  from  him  they  offered  the  unex- 
pected serrice  of  making  him  Chaplain  to  Gongresl^  a  promise  which 
they  not  only  fiilfilled,  but  through  the  long  yean  that  have  passed 
away  rince  that  event,  have  cherished  for  the  **  blind  preacher"  the 
wannest  perMmal  regard,  and  stand  ever  ready  to  support  him  by 
word  and  deed. 

Hia  election  to  the  office  of  Chaplain  to  Congress,  so  honorably 
conferred,  brought  him  before  the  nation,  and  hia  name  became  fa- 
miliar in  every  part  of  the  nni<m.  Hia  health  still  being  delicate^ 
in  the  year  1847  he  went  South  for  the  advantage  of  a  milddimate, 
and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Alabama.  For  six  yeaia  he  Ubored 
industriously  in  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  and  in  four  yean  of  that 
time,  preached  one  thousand  five  hundred  times,  and  travelled  over 
sixty  thousan  1  mileSb 
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During  the  two  jean  at  Montgomery  lie  came  into  the  sad  ex- 
perience which  Beems  inevitable  to  active  minds — ^the  season  of 
questionings  and  doubts,  when  the  cold  fog  doses  down  upon  life's 
river,  and  the  mariner  creeps  anxiously  along,  with  constant  sound- 
ings and  tolling  bell.  The  time  has  come  to  settle  the  great  ques- 
tions and  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  religion.  There  is  no  longer 
escape  from  them.  And  as  he  will  not  preach  further  than  he  has 
lived,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  ministrations  lacked  the  pungency 
and  daring  which  are  popular  in  the  Methodist  Church.  So  when 
the  time  came  to  leave  his  people,  he  told  them  of  his  state.  ^I 
have  been  to  you,"  said  he,  "'  but  as  '  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.'  I  know  you  have  gathered  little  good  from  my  preach- 
ing. My  spiritual  eye  has  been  like  my  natural.  But  I  trust  that 
he  who  *  comes  after  me'  will  be  to  you  a  messenger  of  peace,  so 
full  of  Christ's  spirit  as  to  be  the  coming  of  Christ  to  you."  But  at 
last  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  light  Tlien  he 
preached  with  heart  and  wide-embracing  charity ;  and  thus,  using 
only  expressions  which  blossomed  out  of  his  own  thrifly  soul,  and 
shedding  all  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past^  he  came  into  another  sad 
experience,  which  also  is  not  uncommon — ^to  be  suspected  by  those 
who  cannot  distinguiah  between  truth  and  established  fonnulas — to 
be  tried  for  heresy,  and  to  be  abundantly  acquitted.  Thia  was  during 
the  first  two  years  at  Mobile.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
preaching  in  a  free  church  as  a  city  missionary,  an  enterprise  initi- 
ated by  John  A.  Campbell,  now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  and  supported  by  persons  of  every  denomination.  The 
audience  was  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant to  the  richest  and  best  educated.  They  were  very  hi^py  years, 
of  abundant  promise  for  a  fruitful  future;  but  health  gave  way  again, 
and  the  prostration  of  strength  made  removal  to  the  North  essential 
In  December  he  was  re-elected  chaplain  to  the  Senate,  which  poet  he 
held  till  March  of  1855.  During  the  summer  he  prepared  a  course 
of  lectures,  entitled,  **  Sketches  dTthe  Early  History  and  Settlement  of 
the  Miasissipp  Valley,"  which  were  first  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  at  Boston,  in  December  He  has  smce  been  wholly  en- 
grossed by  lecturing,  and  his  success  is  unsurpassed.    He  has  spokeD 
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froin  Angofta,  Maine,  to  New  Qrleana,  and  from  Chicago  to  Savan- 
naL  Item  Ootober  fint  to  May  first  he  has  spoken  on  an  avenge 
seven  times  a  week,  at  least  five-sevendis  of  which  were  lectmeik 
Derby  A  Jackson,  of  New  Torik,  are  puUishing  four  leotores  in  one 
volnme,  including — **  Songs  in  the  Night,  or  the  Trimnphs  of  Genius 
over  Blindness,''  *<  An  Hour's  Talk  about  Woman,"  ^The  Southern 
Man,"  .**  The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddlebags,  or  Symbdsof  Early  Western 
Character  and  Civilisstion." 

Li  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  all  his  leotoies  will  be  published ; 
and  we  hope  also  an  autobiographical  life,  which,  including  expe- 
riences in  the  West,  South,  at  Washington,  and  as  a  lecturer,  among 
an  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  with  the  anecdotes  which  such  a 
memory  will  accumulate,  would  make  a  volume  of  great  interest 

Mr.  Ifilbum  is  phnning  to  go  to  Europe,  we  understand,  this 
summer;  and  we  hope  the  English  will  find  out  how  much  of 
interest  to  them  is  contained  in  his  lectores.  He  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  city,  and  we  trust  in  time  will  find  a  field  of  labor 
opening  for  him  there,  similar  to  the  one  which  was  so  soxrowing^y 
left  at  Molnle. 

Of  his  delivery  we  have  briefly  to  say,  that  it  is  simple  and  natural. 
His  voice  is  dear,  inclining  to  gentle  inflections  and  tender  under- 
tone, though  sometimes  rising  intogreat  vigor  and  ring  of  utterance. 
He  speaks  with  easy  and  even  affluent  Extempore,  tiiough  he  uses 
his  memory  but  littie  in  preparation  for  public  discourse.  But  his 
preaching  is  not  of  the  style  most  popular  in  his  Church,  for  it  is  not 
demoDstratiTe  nor  assured;  but  quiet,  and  touching  upon  heart^ex- 
periences  with  the  gentleness  of  one  who  has  felt  them. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion,  we  wiU  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  educa- 
tional movements  and  progress  of  the  Methodnt  Church,  with  allu- 
sion to  a  few  of  its  leading  men. 


XDUOATIOK  nr  THE  lOBTHODIST  OHUBOH. 

Of  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  education,  Wilbur  Fiak,  D.D., 
jaerves  special  mention.  A  native  of  Vermont^  a  graduate  of  Brown 
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UniTeiBifyy  be  begaa  liia  eSoaU  by  establkhing  WUbraham  Acadeni j, 
ManaoiiiKettB,  m  1825  or  '26 ;  and  then  W€8l6yflii  Umyenity,  in 
GoDDeeticot^  hi  IdSO,  of  which  he  was  President  mtil  his  death,  m 
1840.  Angnata  College,  Eentuoky,  waa  eataUiahed  about  the  aame 
time;  and  thoa  the  work  haa  gone  on,  until  now  erery  State  in  the 
Union,  out  of  New  England,  haa  at  leaat  one  Methodiat  ooUege  or 
univenity,  eicept  Calif<»ma,  whioh  will  aoon  hafe  one.  Beaidea 
the  colleges,  they  have  many  high-schools,  which  have  an  attendaooe 
of  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  pupils.  For  example,  in  Illinois 
there  ia  the  Northwestern  Univenity,  sixteen  miles  from  Chicago; 
the  Bloomington  College ;  the  McKendree  College  at  Lebanon ;  the 
Female  College  at  Jacksonville ;  the  HighHschool  at  Mount  Monii^ 
and  other  schools  of  moie  recent  origin.  All  the  cdlegea  and 
achoob  are  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Cooferance,  and  the 
property  owned  by  the  Church. 

Gbo  AGS  Pbok  ia  another  who  haa  done  much  to  arouae  the  denomi- 
nation to  clerical  education.  He  is  now  in  his  fiffcy-ninth  year;  haa 
been  pleaching  forty  years;  editing  the  ''Methodist  Quarterly**  eight 
years,  and  the  ''Adyocate  and  Journal''  for  four  years;  and  writing 
many  essays,  and  some  yolumes  whidi  ha,ye  been  eateemed  worthy 
to  be  used  as  theological  text4)ookB.  He  waa  bom  in  Middlefleld, 
OtMgo  county,  New  Toik,  August  Oih,  1797.  Hia  first  pleaching 
circuit  was  in  Broome  county,  when  he  waa  e^teen,  and  he  went 
by  the  name  of  the  ''boy-preacher."  He  haa  always  had  a  taste  for 
theological  controveny,  and  he  became,  at  the  outaet,  involved  in 
manya  smart  ddrmidk,  which,  while  it  quickened  his  powers,  pnased 
upon  him  the  impcMrtanoe  of  thorough  mental  trsining  and  outfit 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  he  began  to  agkate,  through  pnas 
and  puljut,  the  subject  of  clerical  education.  Ihey  have  been  yenia 
of  rich  growth  to  the  denomination.  Soggestiona  of  improvement 
have  become  living  realities.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  people 
look  strangely  at  the  mention  of  a  Methodist  college,  and  "Metho- 
dist minister''  may  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  ignorance  and  booiish- 
ness. 

And  though  the  chai^  is  so  recent  that  the  Puritan  descendants 
in  some  quiet  village  are  still  puzkled  at  discovering  that  the  Metb* 
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preacher,  who  has  oome  to  spend  two  yean  with  them,  is  a  man 
of  literary  culture,  polished  eloquence,  and  refined  taste,  jet  the 
change  is  accomplished.  A  system  of  ministerial  education  is  estab- 
Hilnd;  t«sl-bookiaieprBpand;  timely  aid  la  gitea  to  the  indigent; 
KbfavMs  are  collected;  collegea  aboond;  newspapera  flourish ;  the 
MsthodiBt  Qoaiteily  Beview  la  dialmguished  for  the  aUfi^  and  ele- 
gniee  of  its  artideB ;  and  the  Methodist  Bootk<3oncem  ilooda  the 
ooantry  with  tracta  and  books. 

The  deaomination,  now  only  aeventy-one  years  old  (the  Methodist 
CkatA  of  America  hayiag  been  organiied  on  Gfariatmaa  day,  lf84), 
iaa  99,800  nrinirtera,  81  missionaries,  10  quarterly  and  monthly  pe- 
riodiealB^  24  reUgioos  newspapers,  itiHh  a  weekly  ciroolation  of 
127,900;  24  ooUegea,  with  90  piofesson^  Ill9  stndenti,  61,2fO 
volumes  in  their  libnries;  188  female  senunariea  and  coUeges, 
11,676  popila;  amount  of  Churdi  property,  $17,411,440;  amount 
gi?«i  the  last  year  for  support  of  miniaten,  Sabbath-sdioolB,  Ac  (ez- 
efosire  of  what  waa  given  for  building  churches),  nearly  $8,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  fi^  dollars  a  member,  not  covnting  slaves; 
population  which  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  spiritoal  care  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  nearly  alz  miUioDa,  or  full  one^fifkh  of  the  popola- 
tioii  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  throughout  the  new  States  and  aH  the 
Temtmea,  the  system  of  Methodinn  is  so  complete,  that  preaching 
is  accessiUe  to  every  hamlet  at  least  once  a  month,  and  to  most 
once  a  week.  To  others  who  have  been  distinguished  in  this  pio- 
neer work,  we  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute,  did  our 
Ifanits  allow— euch  aa  WilHam  McKendiee,  John  OoUins,  Jamea 
Qninn,  Russell  Bigelow,  John  Strange,  Henry  &  Baaoom,  Samuel 
Pinker,  Jesse  Walker,  Jonathan  Stamper,  and  others;  to  Valentine 
Oook,  Martin  Buter,  Gharlea  Efiot^  Joseph  Tomlinson,  &&,  who 
were  the  earlieat  movers  for  educalioD  among  the  Methodiata  of  the 
West;  andwemayalao  worthily  mention  the  naaea  of  John  Scrippa, 
James  FInley,  and  WiDiam  Wyman,  wIks  together  with  Peter 
Oviwrighl)  already  referred  to^  are  now  living. 
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UBXBTT  OV  THX  FtXPIT. 

Li  this  connection  we  are  led  to  suggest  whether  the  Ghnrch  has 
not  to  revise  its  yiews  about  theol(^<»l  seminarieSi  Axe  there  not 
many  who  find  that  a  theological  coune  has  amore  or  less  benumb- 
ing influence  on  religious  character  f  And  is  there  not  a  neoessity 
for  this  result  in  the  nature  of  things!  Is  not  the  separation  ficom 
the  work  of  real  life,  and  from  the  sympathies  of  actual  experienoCi 
unfortunate  for  the  deyelopment  of  a  natural  and  vigorous  pielyt 
And  is  not  the  tendenqr  of  a  critical  and  philological  dissection  of 
Christ's  simple  words  of  love  and  fidth,  and  of  Paul's  glowing  im- 
agery, when  continued  month  after  month,  to  ''exalt  the  letter  whidi 
killeth,"  and  chill  «<  the  spirit  which  giveth  lifer 

Are  there  not  advantages  in  the  old  method  of  theological  atudji 
pursued  under  the  roof  of  some  godly  divine,  and  combining  a 
tor's  experience  with  a  theologian's  instruction,  fiir  which 
and  lectures  do  not  compensate)  Is  there  not  suggestive  truth  in 
the  success  of  the  Methodist  pioneer  preacher,  although  the  true  bal- 
ance between  the  education  of  boobs  and  of  practical  life  was  lost, 
by  the  excessive  preponderance  on  one  side)  And  is  not  the  ''sem- 
inary all"  of  some  initiative  preaching,  unnatural  and  ineffective  as 
it  iS|  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  the  true  balance  may  be  loeti 
by  preponderance  on  the  other  side ! 

Why  may  not  the  seminaries,  most  valuable  institutions  as  they 
axia,  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  preacher,  which  the  regular  kw- 
sohod  holds  to  the  lawyer — a  place  of  admirable  instruction,  by  all 
means  to  be  attended  if  possible,  but  not  a  prerequisite  to  admiaBion 
into  the  professiont  And  why  would  it  not  be  well  for  a  young 
minister,  whether  with  or  without  a  seminary  course,  to  have  practi- 
cal training,  as  temporary  asBodate,  with  some  experienced  pastor,  aa 
the  young  lawyer  always  connects  himself  with  the  office  of  some 
good  attorney  and  counsellor,  before  "setting  up  for  himself  f 

We  are  also  led  to  suggest,  whether  the  world  has  not  reached 
that  time  when  the  pulpit  should  be  open  to  lay-preaching.  For 
centuries  it  has  seemed  to  the  Church  necessary  to  guard  the  puljHt- 
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door  wiih  aleeplen  sentries,  lest  dangeroiu  heresy  or  nnedifying  ig- 
norance gain  entrance.  But  the  people  are  not  as  ignorant  or  dan- 
gerons  as  once.  Neither  does  the  clergy  now  monopolize  piety, 
learning,  and  literature.  The  printing-press  has  been  inyented* 
The  daily  newspaper  is  an  established  institation*  The  priyate  li- 
brary is  a  household  neoeanty.  The  religious  Weekly  preaches  to  its 
audience  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Is  there  not  a  change  of  rehi- 
tions  between  clergy  and  laity  which  demandi  a  xevisipn  of  condi- 
tions !  Once,  the  pulpit  guarded  was  the  church  guarded ;  but  now 
winged  imps  of  error  fly  in  at  a  score  of  windows,  and,  alighting  on 
a  hundred  pews,  chatter  deridingly  at  the  old  sentries  on  the  pulpit 
stairs.  Do  not  old  restrictions,  and  defences,  and  precautions,  now 
keep  out  more  good  than  evil  f 

The  editor  of  a  religious  paper  preaches  weekly  to  an  audience 
one  hundred  times  as  large  as  his  pastor's.  Why  should  he  not 
be  licensed  as  well  as  his  pastor!  The  author  of  a  religious  book 
preaches  to  an  audience  one  thousand  times  as  large.  Why  should 
he  not  also  be  licensed  before  preaching!  "  The  liberty  of  the  press 
forbids.**  True;  but  there  was  a  time  when  editors  and  authors 
could  not  preach  without  a  license.  In  Italy  they  cannot  now.  Is 
it  not  time  to  ioaugurate  ^Thx  Lxbbbtt  ot  thb  PuLPrr!" 

Let  us  cite  illostrations.  Here  is  a  western  settlement  of  scattered 
farm-cabins.  A  log  school-house  is  bmlt  and  occupied,  but  no 
church  can  be  erected  as  yet,  nor  pastor  supported.  But  in  one  of 
the  &rm-cabina  lives  a  man  from  New  England,  of  intelligence, 
good  sense,  and  piety,  who  moved  on  to  '^  Government  Land," 
for  the  sake  of  his  many  sons.  Why  not  make  him  the  preacher 
on  Sunday  till  the  settlement,  grown  to  a  town,  can  support  a 
pastor! 

Here  is  an  old  New  England  village.  The  pastor  is  disabled  by 
sickness.  BQs  brethren  come  from  long  distances  to  '^supply  the 
pulpit;**  or  ''deacon*s  meetings,**  distastefrd  to  many,  give  opportu- 
nity for  loud  reading  from  printed  volumes.  Of  the  audience  is 
the  Academy  Preceptor,  a  man  of  accomplishments,  of  unusual 
oratorical  excellence,  both  extempore  and  written,  and  of  genial 
piety.    Why  not  make  him  the  preacher  on  Sunday !    We  shall 
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find  tfcat  not  two  diTinai  of  tbA  tioontjr  Cin  mufam  his  po^t 
eloquence. 

Hero  k  ft  thimng  city.  AienTalocenninaUurgecharelL  The 
paitor  It  worn  with  exooerivo  labor.  Ibe  people^  hnngiy  for  broad, 
demand  pieaehing  erorj  night  Oonneoted  with  tfae<  ehweh  is  a 
kwyer  whoae  doqoenoe  holda  crowded  ooortfooma^  fiff  anoceniye 
hoiUB,  in  rapt  attention.  He  ia  alao  »  good  man  and  tniei  and  a 
farrent  Chriatian.  Why  not  make  him  the  preacher  fixr  Monday 
and  Wedneaday  ereningv  t 

We  an  aqr  that  a  Free  FTOaBk  the  Palladiam  of  ftee  inatitotiona. 
la  it  not  tune  to  inqniro  whether  a  Free  Pulpit  ia  not  the  prereqniaile 
to  an  nnironal  CSuJatianitj  t 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 


THE  FBOFLETS  FEEACHEB. 


Fte  ill  tli«  people  were  Tery  attentire  to  hev  Um . 


»f 


Among  tibe  many  oonaecnEted  edifioes  wlach  dntiiiigiudi  Brooklyn 
ia  *tlie  City  of  Ghnrdhes,'*  u  included  one,  kidividnalued  by  its 
r.^  vnnsiud  capacity  and  its  modest  architectnre.  It  ie  anbatantially 
boilt,  evidenoes  skill  in  the  conTemenoe  of  its  anvngemente^  ia  ikr- 
niahed  with  sufficient  comfort,  and,  so  fiur  aa  the  mnnntials  of  a 
ohnieh  building  are  conoemed,  ia  a  modeL  Onoe  «  year  its  pews 
aie  re4et  on  a  principle  of  uniTersal  equaMty.  If  one  be  too  poor  to 
hire  a  seat,  a  simple  reqoest  will  insora  it  to  him  lor  the  year: 

Ten  respected  men  of  the  society  officiate  on  the  Sabbath  in  seat- 
ing strangers.  It  is  a  church  pervaded  by  the  hospitalitycf  a  home, 
andwheie ''the  poor"  as  well  astherioh  '^haye  the  gospel  praacihed 
to  them,''  as  in  Christ's  time.  It  is  the  outward  expressicii  of  the 
essential  Democracy  of  Christianity.  Its  seats  are  Tirtnally  free, 
and  its  Pulpit  is  a  Platform. 

Here  gather,  twice  on  ereiy  Sabbath  of  the  year,  except  duiing  the 
summer  solstice,  about  twenty-fire  hundred  people,  and  the  audience 
sometimes  numbers  three  thousand*  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  capa* 
cious  body  of  the  church,  the  broad  galleries,  the  second  elevated 
gallery,  the  serveral  aides,  and  all  yacancies  about  pulpit  and  doofs, 
to  be  occupied  by  eager  Hsteners,  and  sometimes  hundreds  turn 
away,  unable  to  find  footing  within  the  audience-room*  And  this 
is  no  novel  hicL  It  haa  been  a  fust  for  nx  yeaxa.  Its  perslstenoe 
imparts  to  it  the  dignity  of  a  moral  phenomenon.  It  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  audiences,  whether  relijpous,  literary,  politi- 
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pnotiied  law  or  taii|^  aohool,  or  «ve&  tfiad  themielfaB  to  h%  good: 
that  m  to  say,  we  bolievB  tint  people  have  an  mentiUe  biae  towaxde 
flelflBhneal  and  fngetfiifaiefls  of  Ood,  and  ihat  it  m  haid  to  make 
them  diffinent;  andwedonbtwhedieranyoaebelieYeBihedootnne^ 
in  tlie  eeaie  that  the  deptanty  of  ckUdrm  u  ^^total^"  meaning 
thereby  that  every  child  ie  as  depraved  as  poeaible.  If  any  do,  they 
have  a  diflEmnt  view  of  human  natnve  from  Mr.  Beeoher'^  who 
thinks  that  some  dnldienaiemozedepsaved  than oliheia.  Buthedit 
fsn  from  many  preachen  in  not  pieBenting  this  dodxiae  in  pwciBely 
defined  statemontBy  bnt  in  taking  it  kv  gmnted.  And  when  taking 
it  for  granted,  he  refan  to  it,  not  as  a  fact  of  disconzagement  and  de- 
spair, bnl  as  something  from  whidi  we  can  and  may  secore  escape,  ftr 
which  ample  means  are  provided ; — Qod*s  Spirit,  ever  at  woik ;  Christ, 
the  way  and  the  life;  Providanoe,  warning  and  guiding;  Naton^ 
overflowing  with  instmction;  and  the  KUe,  shedding  its  allna- 
tiating  light  through  and  over  alL  Hie  preaches  hope,  restorstioii, 
salvation.  He  is  like  the  good  physician,  who  begins  the  cum  by 
the  encouragement  administered  before  the  medicifie^  instead  of 
plunging  the  poor  wretch  down  from  all  chance  of  recovery,  by 
enlarging  on  the  desperate  nature  of  his  disease.  *^  Yes,  you  are 
sick,  but  you  can  get  well :  we  will  talk  about  that,  not  about  the 
disease."  We  never  heard  him  use  a  common  prayer-phrase,  **  Show 
unto  ns,  O  God,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  our  hearts;''  but  we 
once  heard  him  say  in  a  sermon  that  he  never  ^ered  that  petition, 
because  there  would  be  such  an  awful  revelation  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  And  yet  we  rarely  hear  any  minister  who  sincerely 
and  nnprofessiflnaUy  oxpressca,  with  fuHer  consciousness,  or  pro- 
foonder  hmnilify,  peeaonal  sinfalness  and  unspeakable  need  of  a 
Divine  Redeemer. 

He  once  incidentally  stated  his  theological  porition,  on  this  doo- 
trine,  by  saying,  ^I  would  not  for  all  the  world  make  my  nui  in 
the  doctrine  of  total  dqpravity.  It  would  be  like  lying  on  a  bed  cf 
ihocns;"  manifestly  meanii^  Aereby,  not  that  he  disbelieved  the 
dootrine  (as  some  have  charged),  but  that  he  would  not  dwell  vfosa 
it,  live  in  it,  brood  over  it;  making  it  the  prominent,  everpreseat, 
and  central  truth :  that  the  chief  plaoe  diould  be  oooapied,  both  in 
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ofiie*8  thouglitB  and  in  one's  eystem  of  theology,  not  by  man*8  de- 
pravity, but  by  Qod'a  infinite,  all-forgiving,  and  inexpressible  love. 
And  though  it  is  not  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to  define  his  position 
with  reference  to  this  tbndamental  doctrine,  yet,  on  the  other,  one 
can  realise  his  conviction  of  the  degradation  of  Hmnanily  compared 
with  its  capacities,  only  by  hearing  in  his  prayers,  humble  acknowl- 
edgments of  indwelling  sin,  touching  aspirations  lor  deliveranoey 
earnest  supplications  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  heart-utterances  of 
the  Divine  lore, — ^vitally  outbursting  in  every  variety  of  expression 
and  iUuatration,  and  all  intensified  by  his  lofty  ideal  of  man,  if  only 
disenthialled,  purifiid,  and  redeemed. 

A  second  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Beechei's  convictions  in  re- 
gard to  Man,  ia^  that  instead  of  depreciating  or  ignoring  his  value, 
he  exalts  it.  He  sees  nothing  in  the  universe,  except  God  and 
Angels,  of  so  much  worth  as  Man.  He  is  the  centre  around  which 
and  for  which  other  existences  revdve.  All  creatures  are  his  minis- 
ters, the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  for  his 
sustenance,  the  growth,  of  the  soil  for  his  support,  the  atmosphere 
for  his  life,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  for  his  enlightenment ; 
nay,  more  than  this,  institutions  and  governments  are  servants  to 
his  good,  and  only  of  value  as  ministering  to  his  well-being.  Now, 
one  can  see  how  this  conviction  will  shape  many  opinions,  and  give 
the  answer  to  a  variety  of  questions.  In  Dietetics,  for  example :  is  it 
rig^t  to  slay  for  food  9  Doubtiess,  if  it  is  for  man's  good.  In  re- 
gard to  Institutions :  ''the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  would  be  the  indicating  text  to  all  his  positions. 
In  Politics:  shall  an  obnoxious  law  be  sustained!  No,  if  it  is  to 
man's  injury.  Is  a  human  law  more  sacred  than  the  Ood-imaged 
man  to  whom  creation  is  subservient!  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
valued  his  life  as  worth  less  than  Humani^,  and  shall  any  govern- 
ment rate  itself  higher!  Away  with  the  law,  away  with  the  insti- 
tutions which  degrade  or  prostrate  Humanity. 

Here  one  reaches  the  root  of  Mr.  Beecher's  antindavery  sentiments. 
He  regards  the  African  as  a  part  of  Humanily,  though  some  do  not 
He  looks  upon  him  as  deteriorated  and  demoralized  by  an  institu- 
tion; the  institution  made  superior  to  the  man,  and  hence  his  whole 

10 
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Datnre  reyoUa  at  the  enormity — hia  0oul  inevitablj  cries  oat  against 
the  wrong.  Shall  man  be  debaaedf  his  manhood  enuhed  oat|  hia 
intellect  blinded,  hia  Bible  t<Hm  away,  for  whom  CSirist  died  I  God 
forbid  I    Away  with  the  monatrons  wrong  I 

Now,  no  aigomentB  in  fovor  of  alavery  drawn  from  the  inatiUitions 
of  two  thoniand  yean  ago,  or  from  the  alleged  phyaical  oomforta 
of  the  alave,  or  from  the  ^ue  of  the  Union,  or  from  the  aaoredneaB 
of  law,  can  touch  such  a  poaition  aa  thia.  They  all  appeal  to  lower 
motivea,  and  atart  and  end  on  an  eaaentaally  lower  plane^  A  aoale 
which  mahea  compronuaea  or  uniona  or  cotton  of  more  weif^t  than 
Humanity,  ia  abhorrent  to  him ;  and  the  only  way  to  oonvince  him 
that  emancipation  ahould  not  be  immediate,  reoUeBa  of  property  or 
govemmenta,  ia  by  convincing  him  that  Humanity  would  loae. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  Theology.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  aee  how  thia 
iqppreciation  of  man  would  aflfect,  not  hia  croed,  but  the  comparatiTe 
jnominence  given  to  certain  viewa  in  hia  preaching.  Humanity, 
lifo,  real  experience,  foota^  would  be  worth  to  him  &r  more  than  ab- 
stract formulae,  adentific  propositions,  or  elaborated  aystema.  Doo- 
trinea  would  have  value  only  aa  they  can  be  tranalated  into  experi- 
ence. Truth  muat  be  vital  to  be  valuable.  Hence  he  never  takea 
one  of  the  ^doctrinea^'*  aa  thedogiana  do^  and  devotee  a  aermon  to 
showing  iti  relative  place  in  a  system.  *' Away  with  auch  hualn  of 
truth,"  he  aays ;  **  they  are  dry  as  last  year's  pods,  and  empty  as 
last  year's  bird-nests.  As  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews 
were  of  value  at  one  stage  of  progreas,  but  when  CSixist  came  were 
to  be  sloughed  off— so  now  do  systems  of  theology  stand  related  to 
the  Church.  They  are  like  the  wrapping  leaves  round  a  bud, 
essential  in  its  early  state  to  protect  and  preserve ;  but  when  the 
time  of  efflorescence  comes,  then  the  flower  bunts  out  of  theuL 
Their  work  is  done;  and  if  they  hold  on  longer,  so  glued  together 
that  the  swelling  bud  in  vain  presses  against  them,  they  prove,  not 
its  protection,  but  its  death."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  what 
we  want  is  truth  which  is  vitaL  We  must  know  how  to  act,  how 
to  control  passions,  how  to  resist  temptations^  how  to  be  sd^saori- 
fidng  and  loving,  how  to  walk  with  Qod,  how  to,  live.  It  is  well 
m  its  way,  and  important,  to  know  what  to  believe;  but  the  great 
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duDg  is  to  know  how  to  live.  In  a  moniing  prayer-meetiiig  lie 
onoe  said :  ^  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  brother  speak.  If  any 
one  has  any  heart-ezperienoe,  which  he  is  moved  to  tell,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  him.  But  we  don't  wish  any  stale  adyioe,  hy  one 
peraon,  how  his  neighbor  ought  to  feel ;  nor  any  bloodless  oommen- 
tatings  on  disputed  texts  of  Scripture.  What  we  want  is  life — 
pulsating,  glowiog^  Christian  life.  If  any  one  has  a  living  thought, 
or  an  aspiration,  or  some  blessed  experience  of  divine  grace,  we 
would  like  to  hear  him.  If  a  person  would  bring  in  to  me  a  fiesh, 
blue  violet^  this  beautiAil  Spring  morning,  I  would  thank  him;  and 
so  if  any  one  has  a  little  flower  of  Christian  experience,  which  has 
blosBomed  forth  from  the  wintry  snows^  through  the  warmth  and 
light  of  God's  love,  I  would  thank  him  for  it— *I  would  give  more  for 
it  than  for /our  aere$  <^  dried  hay." 


MR.  BXEOHEk'b  VIXWB  07  THB  DEIT7. 

Of  course,  his  view  of  attributes  is  not  different  from  that  of  all 
believers  in  the  Bible ;  yet  here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  difference 
in  relative  prominence  given,  wo^  a  manifest  difference  in  preach- 
ing. Mr.  Beecher  exalts  the  love  of  God — ^not  sentimentally,  far 
from  it — ^but  livingly,  eloquently,  rapturously ;  with  heart,  with  glow, 
with  inspiration.  This  he  regards  as  the  central  essence  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  to  which  other  attributes  are  tributary.  He  esteems  less 
the  cultivation  of  veneration,  which  puts  God  at  a  distance ;  less  the 
cultivation  of  conscientiousness,  which  exalts  his  justice ;  but  more 
those  states  of  mind  which  realise  God's  long-suffering,  his  tender- 
ness, his  compassion,  his  forgiveness,  his  nearness ;  in  a  word,  his 
unfiithomable  love,  to  which,  as  he  once  said  in  prayer,  ^  the  ocean 
is  but  as  a  drop,  and  the  endrding  atmosphere  but  as  a  puff  of 


His  address  in  prayer  is  to  a  Esther,  to  ''a  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  EBs  ascriptions  are  those  of  gratitude  for 
the  numberless  expressions  of  God's  love,  forbearance,  and  mercy, 
and  not  so  much  those  of  solemn  reverence  or  retreating  awe.    He 
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«<oomeB  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace;"  he  "draws  nigh  unto 
Qod."  The  filial  feeling  is  pre-eminent  in  his  heart;  and  the  pater- 
nal rehition  of  Gtod  to  his  creatores,  the  all-perr ading  one  of  the 
Gospel,  rather  than  the  judicial  or  the  goyemmental  or  the  retribu- 
tiye :  yet  these  he  does  not  by  any  means  ignore,  but  esteems  them 
tributary.  Prayer  is  to  him  a  reality ;  and  while  he  is  yet  speaJdng, 
his  soul,  upborne  on  the  wings  of  aspiration,  hears  the  response,  and 
a  spiritual  interchange  exists  between  the  Father  and  His  child. 

Whatever  tends  to  infuse  our  ideas  with  the  personality  of  Qod, 
Mr.  Beecher  dwells  upon.  He  insists  on  the  importance  of  realizing 
the  Dei^;  in  our  conceptions,  as  a  '^  God  not  afar  off;''  not  a  rague 
spiritualism ;  not  an  unimpressible  existence,  but  a  Person,  living, 
acting,  sympathizing,  loving,  hating ;  determining,  changing  his  de- 
termination ;  threatening,  withdrawing  the  threat  on  change  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  stretching  forth  the  hand,  speaking  the  word  of  love ; 
full  of  all  emotions  and  vitalities  and  affections ;  delighting  in  ac- 
tivities and  creations  and  ingenuities;  rejoicing  in  beauty  and 
strength  and  harmony ;  infinite  in  all  those  powers  and  capacities 
in  which  man  is  finite. 

The  voice  of  God  is  to  him  a  fact    It  is  heard  in  the  murmur- 
ing brook,  and  in  the  resounding  sea;  in  the  whispering  leaves,  and 
in  the  rejoicing  grain ;  in  the  low-voiced  winds,  and  in  the  reverber- 
ating storm ;  in  hum  of  insect,  and  in  song  of  bird ; — all  Nature  is 
vocal  with  the  Infinite  Intelligence  and  the  Infinite  Love.    It  is  God 
our  Father,  who  made  the  world,  and  who  wrought  out  its  endless 
variety  of  ingenuities  and  adaptations ;  it  is  our  Father  who  sustains 
it  with  constant  presence ;  every  spring  is  a  new  creation,  as  wonder- 
ful as  when,  at  the  beginning,  **  God  spake,  and  it  was  done.''    He 
hears  His  voice  also  in  daily  providences,  and  in  all  the  events  of 
life ;  and  he  hears  it^  with  distinctest  utterance,  in  the  "  still,  small 
voice"  of  the  Spirit,  which  warns  and  reproves,  and  strives  and  in 
spires ;  speaking  direct  to  the  heart  of  man  in  tones  of  unmistakable 
authority.    And  it  is  this  living  belief  in  the  PersonaHly  and  Ptovi 
dence  of  ^God,  which  not  only  gives  distinctive  form  to  his  preach 
ing,  but  is  Parent  to  the  reliance,  the  quiet  and  the  cheerfulness  d 
his  character. 
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MR.  BEEOHXE's  TDEWB  OF   CHRIST. 

To  be  rightly  nnderetood  on  tlus  point,  we  mnst  fiiBt  say  some- 
what concerning  his  way  of  looMng  at  the  New  Testament ;  pre- 
mising, that  all  these  statements  are  necessarily  imperfect,  because 
of  thdr  briefiiess  compared  with  the  subject-matter,  and  because 
they  are  an  attempt  to  reproduce  to  the  view  of  another  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  mind  by  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons,  without  quo- 
tation from  him  except  when  specified. 

He  regards  many  of  the  terms  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  John, 
describing  Christ,  and  the  illustrations  used,  as  addressed,  not  to  the 
inteUect,  through  the  narrow  and  precise  forms  which  the  intellect 
requires,  but  as  addressed  to  the  affections,  through  the  imaginatum^ 
in  the  more  large  and  undefined  forms  which  the  imagination  de- 
mands :  that  Paul  did  not  speak  in  the  sharply-outlined  terminology 
of  science  or  systematic  theology,  but  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
with  all  the  richness  and  exuberance  and  unlimited  sweep  and 
swell  which  such  language  demands ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce his  language  within  the  strict  and  narrow  limits  of  scientific 
statements,  is  derogatory  and  fidse ;  that  it  strips  his  words  of  their 
life  and  beauty,  and  presents  them  sapless  and  dead  to  the  human 
soul.  And  henoe  he  cries :  ^  Away  with  these  theological  systems, 
these  abstract  formulas,  which  destroy  the  kernel,  and  leave  me  noth- 
ing but  the  shell ;  which  press  out  the  life-blood,  and  leave  me  noth- 
ing but  the  stock.  They  are  the  chill  of  Christian  life.  They  stand 
between  us  and  our  God  like  a  thick  cloud.  Sweep  it  hence !  Let 
us  see  Jesus  as  Paul  and  John  saw  Him,  with  the  eye  of  love  and 
not  of  the  intellect  He  is  our  Saviour,  our  Sanctafier,  our  Redeemer, 
our  Forerunner,  Intercessor,  and  Mediator;  our  great  High  Priest 
He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  one 
with  the  Father ;  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.  He  is 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Bishop  of  our  souls,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ; 
the  Almighty.    He  is  the  Root  and  Ofispring  of  David,  and  the 
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bright  and  morning  Star ;  the  Anointed  One ;  the  Faithfol  Witness ; 
the  Word ;  the  Lamb  of  €k>d,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  With  such  multiplied  terms,  how  can  I,  how  dare  I,  at- 
tempt to  compress  into  one  strict  formula  the  mi^ty  conoourBe  of 
appellations  which  fill  the  New  Testament  to  orerflowing  9  Let  us 
add  some,  if  need  be,  to  represent  our  conception,  but  not  take  leas. 
If  any  one  can  by  any  term  of  endeannent  or  ascription,  present 
Christ  to  himself  more  distinctly  than  Paul  does,  let  him  do  it;  not 
insisting  upon  that  term  as  scientific  truth,  accurately  defined  and 
imperative  on  all,  but  as  addressed  to  his  own  aflbctions.  The 
mother  multiplies  terms  of  endearment  for  her  child,  and  so  did  Paul 
multiply  expressions  to  set  forth  Christ ;  but  neither  language  should 
be  reduced  to  logical  precision.  Theological  systems  are  good  in 
their  place.  They  have  their  place  as  all  sciences  have,  but  that 
place  is  not  the  pulpit  What  people  need  firom  the  pulj^t  is  re- 
ligious food — the  bread  of  life.  There  is  no  science  in  nature ;  God 
makes  nature,  and  then  Man  makes  the  science.  There  are  the 
flowers  and  the  fruits,  and  Man  makes  the  science  of  botany.  There 
are  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  out  of  their  regular  motions  Man  makes 
the  science  of  astronomy.  All  these  sciences  are  well  in  their  place. 
But  when  I  want  a  bunch  of  flowers,  I  do  not  thank  a  num  who 
brings  me  calyxes  and  petals,  and  pistils  and  stamens,  all  scientifi- 
cally analyzed  and  divided  and  labelled.  When  I  want  something 
to  eat,  I  do  not  thank  one  for  bringing  me  the  component  parts  of 
bread  and  butter  and  coffee,  chemically  analyzed  and  scientifically 
arranged :  the  starch  in  one  paper,  and  the  saccharine  matter  in 
another,  and  the  caffein  in  another.  No.  I  want  them  mixed  as 
Nature  mixes  them;  and  so  I  want  the  €k)6pel  given  to  me  as 
Christ  gave  it,  naturally,  from  ]Xs  great  heart,  with  all  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  life  and  experience.  The  people  are  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life,  and  they  are  fed  on  its  scientific  elements.  Let  us  get 
rid  of  these  lifeless  abstractions.  Let  us  take  the  Gk)spel  as  it  is ;  in 
which  I  challenge  any  one  to  find  the  first  approach  to  a  theological 
system.  It  is  fad,  real  life,  living  experiences ;  and  that  is  what  we 
need  in  this  day.  Away  with  '^  plans  of  salvation*  and  "philoeo- 
phies  of  the  plan  of  salvation.*    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  CKkL^s 
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pbiloaopliies  or  plans.  And  anj  system  which  exalts  His  govern- 
ment above  Himself,  which  makes  Him  sabeenrient  to  His  laws,  is 
fidse.  Ood  wills,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is  done.  He  is  above  all 
systems  and  all  laws.  He  does  what  He  wills  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  finite,  earthly, 
temporal  views  of  EBs  government  do  those  have  who  limit  His  lib- 
erty of  pardon.  'He  will  have  mercyonwhom  He  willhave  mercy,' 
deepite  all  the  systems  and  plans  of  salvation  from  the  Dark  Ages  to 
the  present  time.** 

Betuming  to  onr  starting-point,  that  Mr.  Beecher  holds  to  the 
orthodox  fidth,  and  bearing  in  mind  his  intense  assertion  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Deity,  and  that  personality  concentred  in  love ;  as  well 
as  his  disrespect  for  theological  systems;  we  can,  with  a  good  degree 
of  accuracy,  locate  his  views  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Atonement, 
without  ever  having  heard  a  sermon  from  him  on  **  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,''  indeed  doubting  whether  he  ever  preached  one. 

It  is  evident  that  he  would  not  state  the  doctrine  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  used  in  the  Bible ;  and  furthermore,  that  out  of 
these  manifold  terms  he  would  not  construct  a  condensed  formula, 
nor  seek  to  coalesce  the  varied  terms  into  one  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive statement^  adapted  to  the  intellect  by  its  sharply  defined 
precision ;  but  he  would  leave  them  all  as  they  stand,  in  their  full, 
large,  and  natural  expression,  addressed  to  the  afiTections  through 
the  imagination.  Some  chemist,  by  expensive  fiery  reduction,  has 
made  a  diamond  out  of  much  charcoal,  obtained  by  burning  a  regal 
tree.  Mr.  Beecher  would  prefer  hiis  view  of  Christ  to  remain  in 
the  tree  shape,  living,  graceful,  many-boughed,  leaf-clothed,  fruit- 
bearing,  waving  in  the  fresh  breese,  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight^  vocal 
with  singing  birds,  rather  than  to  have  it  reduced  by  theological 
coalpits  and  crucibles  to  a  pointed  diamond,  however  sharply  defined, 
lucid,  or  valuable.  Moreover,  he  might  say,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  indefiniteness,  if  you  please,  of  those  large 
and  varied  terms  which  he  prefers,  nourishes  a  loftier  and  broader  con- 
ception of  Christ  Untrammelled  by  a  precise  formula,  the  mind  scan 
upward,  and  embraces  within  its  view  a  wider  and  grander  reach, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  mystery  and  the  infinitencss  of  the  Ood- 
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head.  And  indeed  he  does  saj,  that  ^  religious  trath,  dealing  as  it 
does  mostlj  with  the  Unseen,  and  whose  main  element  is  fiuth,  can 
only  be  properly  presented  to  the  mind  through  those  suggestiye 
^^pes  and  figures  which,  addressed  to  the  imagination,  stimulate  the 
mind  to  its  self^reaJized  and  fuller  apprehenaons  of  the  Unseen ; 
and  that  those  who  attempt  to  present  religious  truth  by  defined 
statements,  to  the  intellect,  violate  Ood's  laws  of  mind  and  Christ's 
practical  illustration  of  them ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  such  terms 
as  Intercessor,  Mediator,  and  Forerunner,  when  by  theological  spec- 
ulatists  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  figures  provocatiye  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  forced  into  the  sphere  of  scientific  &cts,  become  either 
barren  or  false."  And  we  think  he  would  condemn  as  presumptuous 
all  efforts  of  poor  finite  Humanity  to  comprehend  and  state  in  its  own 
poor  language  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  united  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Shall  the  finite  comprehend  the  Infinite  t 
^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Oodf  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection  t  As  high  as  heayen,  what  canst  thou 
do  f  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  f" 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Beecher's  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Christ 
would  centre  with  peculiar  attraction  around  His  distinguishing 
attribute,  'as  manifesting  God  in  the  flesh.  Through  Christ  are  we 
enabled  to  realize  the  personality  of  God,  possessed  of  all  human 
susceptibilities — ^^ tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin;''  and 
also  in  Christ,  would  the  prominence  which  Mr.  Beecher  gives  to 
God's  love,  find  its  most  impressive  and  beautiful  manifestation. 
"^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  1£  any  one  text  could  be  singled  out  as  embracing  his  the- 
ology it  would  be  this,  in  which  are  grouped  his  favorite  trntha 
— God,  a  person;  Christ,  his  Son;  love,  their  essence;  Human- 
ity, penshing;  its  salvation,  worth  the  gift  of  Divinity;  everlasting 
life,  possible ;  and  beheving  on  Christ,  the  way.  And  all  views  of 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  which  represent  it  as  necessaiy  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  offended  Justice,  or  as  a  payment  for  the  sins  of 
Ihe  world,  or  as  a  justification  in  the  sight  of  an  intelligent  universe 
<of  God's  pardon  of  the  sinner — ^all  '*  commercial"  views  of  Christ's 
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death,  he  ignorea.  We  do  not  say  hid  diabelieyes  them;  bat  he  says 
that  ''we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  side  of  the  subject  That  is 
God's  side,  which  He  will  take  care  o£  It  is  enongb  for  us  to  know 
that  Ood  deemed  the  death  on  the  cross  necessary,  as  we  know  from 
tlie  &ct  that  it  took  place ;  but  so  soon  as  we  attempt  to  show  why 
it  was  necessary,  we  are  out  of  our  sphere.  The  whole  drift  of  the 
Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  death  is  man-ward,  not  God-ward.  It 
seeks  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  not  God  toman.  And  Christ 
himself  never,  and  the  apostles  very  rarely,  and  then  only  inciden- 
tally, speak  of  His  mission  and  death  on  the  Divine  side,  but  always 
on  the  hmnan  side.  Gk)d  loves — He  will  pardon ;  tbat  is  enough  for 
us  to  know." 

In  a  sermon  on  ''Man's  need  of  Christ,"  from  Hebrews  x.  17-22, 
in  connection  with  the  first  chapter,  he  said  "  it  was  manifest  that 
all  the  powers  and  attributes  of  Divinity  were  ascribed  to  Christ  by 
the  Bible ;  and  that  if  any  of  the  relations  of  man  to  Gbd,  either  of 
love  or  of  worship,  would  be  idolatry  if  attached  to  Christ,  then 
the  New  Testament  is  the  most  ingeniously  false  and  dangerous 
book  in  existence.  So  &r  as  it  is  essential  for  us  to  know,  Christ  is 
God;  but  when  one  attempts  to  take  the  circle  of  Christ's  being, 
and  lay  it  over  upon  that  of  the  Father's,  to  see  if  the  two  are  exactly 
equal,  he  aspires  to  grasp  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  necessarily 
becomes  bewildered  in  endless  confrisions  and  inconsistencies." 
And  he  added,  "  I  disapprove  of  all  attempts  to  compare  God  and 
Christ,  because  I  believe  emphatically  that  Christ  is  God.  Neither  do 
I  regard  Christ's  life  as  an  episode  in  His  existence,  but  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it,  naturally  proceeding,  as  the  blossoming  time  is  part 
of  the  tree's  growtL  God  had  leaved  in  the  world  already,  but 
when  Christ  came.  He  blossomed,  and  we  took  the  fitigrance.  In- 
deed all  we  know,  consciously  and  practically  of  God,  is  what  we 
get  through  Christ  All  else  is  vague  and  unrealized.  The  Uni- 
tarian says,  '  I  worship  the  Father.'  He  worships  the  same  exist- 
ence that  I  do  when  I  worship  Christ ;  and  all  the  conception  he 
has  of  the  Father,  he  has  gotten  from  Christ  And  when  I  go  to 
heaven,  I  expect  God  will  meet  me  just  as  Christ  met  His  disciples. 
He  will  take  me  by  the  hand,  He  will  speak  tenderly.  He  will  talk 
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wiih  me  Bympathizmgly,  inquiringly,  loviDglj.  I  cannot  aepants 
Chriat  from  Ood  in  m  j  conceptiona,  and  all  difficolties  and  disena- 
siona  about  His  human  and  divine  nature,  and  how  related  to  one 
another  and  the  Qodhead,  ariae  from  absurd  attempts  to  bring  God 
to  the  measuring  standard  of  men  and  animals.'* 

And  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  hare  never  heard  so  impressive^ 
so  touching,  and  so  exalted  a  presentation  of  Christ  as  waa  con- 
tained in  this  sermon, — Christ,  as  a  living  Saviour,  ever  present^  and 
ever  loving,  to  whom  the  soul  in  its  ecstasy  of  redemption  cries  oot^ 
'^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  llieet  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  TheeP 
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Persons  are  admitted  to  Plymouth  Church,  as  to  all  orthodooc 
Congregational  churches,  by  assent  to  an  orthodox  <»need,  and  by  a 
covenant  Tet  dissent  from  the  creed  would  not  preclude  admis- 
sion, on  satisfactory  evidence  of  Christian  character.  Mr.  Beecher 
thinks  that  persons  may  be  intellectually  wrong,  and  yet  right  at 
heart  Christian  love  he  makes  the  test  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
love  is  expressed  in  action  rather  than  in  opinion.  He  judges  from 
character  rather  than  from  creed,  and  from  the  life  rather  than  the 
belie£  He  notes  that  the  lives  of  some  are  better  than  their  creed, 
and  of  others  not  so  good.  He  would  hold  fellowship  with  all  in 
whom  he  found  communicm  of  Christian  feeling  and  sympathy  in 
Christian  work.  Hence  his  invitation  preceding  the  Sacrament  is 
peculiarly  comprehensive.  It  was  on  one  occasion  expressed  as 
follows : 

''Christ  has  bid  us  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him;  and  He  has 
said,  'Lo!  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 
So  let  us  approach  this  table  as  if  He  were  here,  as  He  was  at  that 
supper  of  old.  And  if  there  be  in  this  congregation  any  strangers 
who  would  gladly  join  us,  let  them  come.  I  will  not  aak  for  their 
creeds;  I  will  not  inquire  if  they  are  church  members,  'in  good  and 
regular  standing;*  but  I  will  say,  if  there  is  any  one  here  who 
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throngH  penitence  for  Bin,  and  lon^ng  for  a  pnie  life,  has  appre- 
hended Christ,  and  fonnd  EBm  predcns  to  hia  soid — ^it  is  not  we, 
it  ia  Chriat  who  invites  him  to  sit  at  Mis  tahk,  and  to  partake 
with  QB  of  thia  feast  of  loye.'*  And  it  shonld  be  nnderstood  thai 
we  nae  the  terms  ^ creed"  and  ''belief"  above,  not  in  their  broadest 
sense,  so  as  to  represent  Mr.  Beeoher  as  holding  the  opinion  that  it 
matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  for  this  is  as  £tf  fh>m  the  troth  as 
possible ;  but  rather  that  certain  beliefs  he  esteems  leas  essential  than 
some  others  do,  while  entertaining  them  himselfl 
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On  these  subjects  we  have  heard  him  preach  two  sennons.  Thej 
were  thoroughly  studied  and  compacted,  so  that  any  onussion,  bj  so 
much,  mars  the  completeness  of  the  presentation;  yet  some  notes 
taken  at  the  time  may  serve  as  valuable  hints  to  those  interested  in 
such  topics.  Mr,  Beecher  stated  at  the  outset,  that  no  man  can  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  Scriptures  tiU  he  gets  rid  of  all  notions  which 
make  it  merely  a  hooky  prepared  like  other  books.  It  is  not  so  much 
written  as  Uved^  and  lived  continuously  through  thousands  of  years. 
It  is  the  record  of  th*e  education  of  the  human  race  by  God,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  The  great  law  of  iU  compoaitaon  was, 
that  Truth  should  be  given  with  relati^  simply  to  that  which  drew 
it  out 

You  must  imagine  a  race  in  the  beginning  bom  in  ignorance. 
Th»  idea  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  stores  of  knowledge,  from  the 
use  of  which  the  cace  has  fallen  away,  is  fiftbulons.  TiU  the  deluge, 
the  earth  waa  filled  with  overgrown  creatures,  ill-developed  in  their 
social  and  moral  natures.  When  man  came  upon  the  earth,  he  was 
without  knowledge.  The  stars  'spake  not  to  him.  He  knew  no  for- 
eign lands.  It  waa  ceufcnriea  before  the  arts  were  discovered.  He 
lay  down  to  die  upon  herbs  which  had  healing  in  them,  and  he 
knew  it  not  The  metak  were  known  only  in  their  simplest  uses. 
He  had  no  laws,  no  sdencee,  no  books,  till  thousands  of  yean  had 

*  Abstract  of  two  Bermoiu. 
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rolled  awaj.  And  though  it  is  prepoBterous  to  discius  QodHs  de- 
signs, yet  it  is  not,  to  say,  that  what  God  did,  He  meant  to  do. 
Had  He  meant  to  bring  man  on  the  world  in  full  stature,  num  would 
not  haye  walked  through  five  thousand  years  in  a  state  of  mental 
somnambulism. 

If  the  race  were  to  step  on  the  earth  as  our  children  do  into  a 
school,  the  Bible  would  have  been  made  for  them,  and  the  first  man 
would  have  had  it  as  well  as  the  last.  We  find  it  already  written 
and  waiting  for  us,  but  the  first  generations  found  not  a  line.  They 
found  only  the  world  into  which  they  were  bom.  The  race  has 
evolved  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible  the  race,  except  in  later  days.  Qod 
educated  men,  that  through  them  He  might  write  the  Bible  for 
later  days.  He  evolved  the  mind  of  man  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, and  then  He  told  what  He  had  done,  and  that  is  the  Bible. 

You  will  see  the  importance  of  this  statement,  and  that  by  it  a 
mass  of  rubbish  is  cleared  away.  There  can  be  a  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  the  Book,  as  of  any  thing  else.  If  the  Bible  is  the  expres- 
sion of  God,  then  we  must  interpret  it  in  one  way.  If  it  is  an 
account  of  what  was  done  for  man  by  God,  and  through  man,  then 
we  must  look  at  it  in  another  way. 

Revelation  was  not  an  act  performed  upon  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  an  event  in  the  life  of  man.  The  Bible  has  always 
followed  the  race  until  the  time  of  Christ  Revelation  was  an  his- 
torical &ct  outside  of  the  Bible,  before  it  was  a  recorded  fstct  in  the 
Bible.  We  should  suppose,  then,  that  its  truths  would  be  simple, 
and  stated  with  reference  to  the  ripeness  of  the  times.  We  should 
expect  it  to  look  like  a  book  written  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  race. 
And  you  will  find  that  it  is  so ;  that  it  is  firagmentary,  and  obnox- 
ious to  criticism,  if  you  subject  it  to  the  canons  of  criticism  by 
which  books  now  are  judged ;  that  the  earlier  books  would  contain 
a  large  mass  of  matter  useful  and  vital  in  the  first  years,  but  no 
longer  so,  except  as  history.  God  would  not  reveal  any  thing 
which  would  not  be  just  as  larue  now  as  then,  but  the  methods 
would  be  transitory.  There  is  not  one  great  truth  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  is  not  just  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  written ;  nay, 
rather,  those  truths  rose  like  stars,  and  now  they  shine  like  suns. 
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We  understand  so  mucb,  that  Faith  to  us  is  as  much  more  than 
theirs,  as  an  oak  is  more  than  an  acorn.  But  we  should  expect 
that  the  methods  by  which  God  taught  men  would  be  different  then 
from  now ;  and  so  it  is.  We  should  expect  that  men  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  things  which  now  they  would  not  The  truths  stand, 
but  the  methods  change.  You  cannot  take  a  man  forty-five  years 
old  and  make  him  look  at  the  same  picture-books,  and  play  with 
the  same  toys,  as  in  his  childhood.  So  Christ  says  that  many 
things  were  permitted  because  of  *^  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 
Qod  allowed  certain  deyelopments  in  the  family,  in  the  Church,  in 
the  nation,  till  He  could  do  better.  And  this  attempt  to  go  back  to 
the  old  world,  and  to  those  things  which  belong  to  its  infimcy — ^to 
polygamy  and  to  slavery — ^is  an  attempt  to  make  man  apostatize 
from  his  manhood.  Then  they  were  children,  now  they  are  men. 
Yet  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  great  truths  which  are  frmdamental 
and  humanitary  have  disappeared.  They  all  stand,  and  are  truer 
to  us  than  to  them.  The  customs,  the  rites,  the  ceremonies,  are 
gone.  We  have  other  methods  of  obtaining  truth,  and  the  old  ones 
have  been  left  behind,  as  Christ's  grave-clothes  after  He  had  risen. 

The  distinction  between  Revelation  and  Inspiration  is  this :  Reve- 
lation is  the  making  known  of  things  which  were  unknown  to  those 
who  receive  them.  Inspiration  is  a  divine  action  upon  the  human 
soul,  which  leads  a  man  to  make  known  things  or  to  do  things 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  say  or  do.  No  one  needed  a  revela- 
tion to  disclose  to  the  Israelites  the  burning  mountain,  because  they 
were  there  and  saw  it;  but  if  one  were  to  record  the  fiictB,he  might 
need  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  collect  the  salient  points  and  show 
rightly  the  whole  transaction.  Revelation  is  imparting  some  new 
idea.  Inspiration  is  imparting  an  influence  by  which  he  can  know 
what  is  correct  If  I  tell  my  child  about  seas  and  countries  which 
be  has  never  seen,  I  reveal  it  to  him.  If  I  find  him  telling  it 
to  his  brother  in  a  dull,  sleepy  way,  and  I  quicken  up  his  mind 
by  the  action  of  my  own,  I  act  upon  him  very  much  like  an  inspi- 
ration. I  do  not  give  this  analogy  as  declaring  the  way  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  was  given  to  man,  but  simply  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  revelation  and  inspiration. 
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I  undentand  the  Scriptoie  doctrine  ct  iDapiration  to  be,  that  Ood 
rules  not  only  by  influencing  the  aenses  of  men  in  the  ordinaiy 
way,  but  that  He  influences  them  hj  the  direct  action  of  Hia  mind 
upon  theira.  How  this  is  done,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  influ- 
ence, we  do  not  know.  We  may  suggest  that  it  takes  place  in  this 
way  or  that^  but  the  suggestion  Ib  no  better  than  a  guess,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  Nature  or  Sense ; 
and  as  He  has  not  disclosed  it  to  us,  we  shall  not  soon  find  it  out 

The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  a  separate 
thing,  standing  out  afsxt  firom  all  analogies.  It  was  not  distan- 
guished  by  the  fact  that  God's  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  for  his  Spirit 
rests  upon  other  men.  Their  inspiration  was  a  high  and  enduring 
state,  existing  in  the  mind  of  one  man  for  years,  or  of  a  series  of 
men,  so  that  it  often  takes  scores  of  men  to  make  the  eyents  which 
bring  out  the  truth.  It  is  not  like  the  inspiration  of  the  author, 
who,  thinking  intensely  on  his  subject,  becomes  filled  and  per^ 
meated,  till  the  thought  bursts  forth  in  glowing  imageiy  and  living 
words.    It  was  complex  and  laborious. 

God  had  reference  to  the  original  adaptedness  of  the  men  to  the 
work  For  example,  Moses  was  prudent,  kind,  good,  fertile  in  in- 
vention and  judicious  in  administration ;  and  this  he  was  by  nature. 
He  had  the  germs  of  these  qualities  in  him,  and  they  were  devel- 
oped by  God's  Spirit  Without  learning,  a  man  is  elementaij  all 
his  life ;  and  therefore  Moses  was  educated.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Pharaoh's  court,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  £^;yptians.  There  he  was 
tested  in  actual  Ufe,  was  foiled,  was  exiled,  and  went  into  banish- 
ment ;  till  all  mental  passion  was  consumed ;  and  at  eighty  years  of 
age  he  began  life ;  and  he  spent  forty  years  mare  going  with,  this 
people  through  thdr  education.  As  part  of  that  work,  he  reduced 
to  writing  their  history ;  he  laid  down  a  code  of  laws ;  he  estab- 
lished a  ritual  of  worship ;  and  his  inspiration  covered  all  his  ad- 
ministrative life,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  in  recording  its  history. 

Take  David  as  another  example.  David  had  a  loving  nature,  a 
heart  of  profound  senability.  He  was  in  love  all  his  life  long. 
But  this  natural  endowment  was  not  enough.  He  must  be  broken 
by  sorrows^  and  he  was.    He  was  tried  by  filial  ingratitude ;  he 
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was  driyan  out  of  his  kbgdom ;  he  was  made  to  feel  that  only  God 
stood  between  him  and  destniction.  His  Ftalms  are  inspiratioiiSy 
bat  the  inspiration  rested  upon  him  not  merely  while  his  pen  was 
moying,  but  durii^g  all  his  ezpezimental,  actual  life. 

After  this  came  the  era  of  the  apostasy.  The  nation  was  strip- 
ped and  spoiled,  and  went  into  foreign  lands^  and  the  ten  tribes 
sank,  and  no  nian  can  tell  where  they  went  down.  Now  it  was 
needful  that  beacon-lights  should  be  set  up,  to  tell  men  where  they 
should  walk ;  and  God  brought  forward  for  that  purpose  the  Proph- 
ets, who  would  haye  been  eminent  men  in  any  age,  by  natural  fec- 
ulties;  and  these  men  increased  by  God's  influence.  The  future 
was  unveiled  to  them;  and  thus  inspired,  they  wrote  their  prophe- 
des,  which  are  not  like  the  voice  ci  man,  but  of  God,  and  come 
down  to  us  sounding  through  the  ages^  like  the  coining  on  of  stonns 
in  mountain  r^ons. 

At  length  came  the  fblness  of  time.  Now,  all  other  teachers 
were  meiged  in  CSurist.  He  spoke  those  great  moral  truths  which 
underlie  Humanity.  It  has  been  ssid  that  He  did  not  teach  much 
that  was  new :  there  is  more  new  truth  and  deeper  truth  in  John's 
Gospel,  than  wHl  serve  the  world  for  oentoriee;  and  it  is  truth 
which  is  not  to  be  gotten  by  reading;  a  man  must  grow  up  to  it  in 
his  moral  nature. 

I  think  those  who  doubt  the  influence  of  the  divine  mind  upon 
men,  cannot  have  a  case  more  insoluble  than  the  proceedings  of  the 
disciples  before  and  after  Pentecost  Before^  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  carry  themselves  alone.  They  did  not  understand 
Christ's  words.  They  could  not  translate  His  parables.  They  were 
scattered  hither  and  thither  by  His  death.  After  His  resurrection 
they  rallied  somewhat,  and  gathered  in  a  prayer-meeting.  Then 
came  that  sound  as  of  a  roshing,  mighty  wind,  and  the  tongues  of 
cloven  fire,  and  instantly  they  are  filled  with  new  life.  They  are 
stronger  than  the  whole  world  beside.  No  persecution  can  stay 
them.  They  go  forth  over  ^  world,  and  wherever  they  come,  they 
take  the  dty,  they  take  the  town,  they  move  groat  masses  ci  men, 
and  over  all  nations  they  work  gigantic  influences.  God's  inspirar 
tion  is  in  them. 
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I  see  Jio  reason  wh  j  the  account  of  this  change  ahoold  not  be 
taken  literally.  The  most  obvious  is  the  most  philosophical  solution : 
God  gave  them  this  power  by  the  action  of  His  own  mind. 

Their  writings  after  this  are  the  life  of  Christy  the  history  of  their 
own  preaching,  and  the  letters  which  they  wrote  to  yarious  churches. 
Their  judgments  were  made  unerring;  they  recorded  rightly  what 
they  obsOTved  truly;  and  they  taught  with  authority.  They  were 
mostly  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  not  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  men.  They  were  eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  their  work. 
And  all  through  the  Bible,  Otod  employed  men,  as  inspired  men, 
who  had  a  natural  fitness  for  the  spedal  work.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  called  to  a  work  which  was  so  different 
from  his  nature  as  to  excite  remark.  When  the  work  required  wis- 
dom, Ood  called  a  wise  man ;  when  learning,  an  educated  man ; 
when  bravery,  a  daring  man ;  when  exalted  poetry,  an  imaginative 
man ;  and  so  throughout  Each  was  inspired  so  as  to  act  with  in- 
creased power  in  the  line  of  his  faculties.  When  human  fiicultiea 
were  sufficient,  they  were  used.  With  things  so  low  as  to  oome 
within  the  reach  of  natural  powers,  these  were  employed,  unassisted 
by  inspi^tion ;  but  when  insufficient,  Gk)d  added  His  influence.  At 
times  He  raised  them  up  so  that  they  saw  future  events ;  but  all  in 
strict  analogy. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  all  times,  from  Moses  and  Job  to  John,  men 
have  been  employed  and  kept  and  guided  so  that  they  should  do, 
without  error,  what  God  wanted  them  to  do ;  so  as  to  work  in  one 
age  for  other  ages. 

The  question  arises,  Has  this  inspiration  stopped  f  I  have  said 
that  it  was  under  an  universal  law  tiiat  Gk)d  was  accustomed  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  men.  I  think  thatGbd  does  really  insure  men 
now ;  but  not  officially,  so  to  speak — ^rather,  personally.  It  has  not 
the  authority  of  David's  and  John's  inspiration ;  but  I  believe  that 
all  exalted  states  of  mind  are  inspired.  I  do  not  say  that  the  baser 
moods  are  not  also,  but  they  are  not  inspired  of  Qod, 

A  man  is  made  to  act,frx>m  the  influence  of  organic  objects;  from 
hunger  and  cold;  from  animal  passions;  from  a  thousand  spheres 
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of  iaflueiiee  we  draw  xnodveB.  Bat  thoM  are  the  lower  ipfhieiiceB, 
oompaied  with  the  influence  of  God  upon  the  aooL  God  has  never 
eait  UB  cmt  of  Hie  anaib  He  does  not  kaipe  ne  to  onmelfeB.  The 
•troDgeati  best  actiena  of  men  mb  the  work  of  God.  I  think  that  I 
am  inapifed,  not  like  a  fwopheti  ao  that  I  oan  aay  to  yon,  "  Thns 
aailh  the  Lord;"  but  I  beUere  that  when  I  prepare  a  aennony  I  have 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  reating  upon  mine.  Gcmjpv^  with  the  in- 
■ptratioa  of  the  IVophelB,  it  ia  lower,  anboidinate,  per8(»kal;  bnt  it 
IB  real,  and  juBt  aa  truly  from  God  aa  that  which  reeted  on  David. 
I  think  God'inapirea  men  for  the  right,  for  duty,  for  liberty,  for  de- 
fonoe  of  the  truth;  and  I  think  divine  inspiration  ia  alao  given  to 
thoie  vrho  teaeh  men  the  BeautifuL 

Aa  a  flower  cornea  to  the  use  of  itaelf  under  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
ann,  ao  doea  a  man  under  the  inflnemee  of  God.  There  are  inapirar 
tJona  of  God  for  public  ends,  llioae  laboren  that  are  raiaed  jxp  to 
lead  men  aooording  to  lb  idaaa,  have  <wttonto(tM  inapinition  which 
enaUea  them  to  do  for  their  timea  what  they  could  net  do  without 
it.  IlookuponalllheOSiiebef  men  aawalldng  in  a  aoit  of  inspired 
dream,  doing  whftt  God  givea  them  to  do;  and  the zeligioua  teachers 
aa  acting  under  the  influence  <d  God'a  mind;  and  ao  for  aa  they  are 
true,  they  are  true  by  reason  of  God'a  influenoe.  But  auch  inspira- 
tion lacks  <Acial  authority.  It  is  given  to  the  man  that  he  may  do 
hia  worL  The  men  who  were  required  to  have  an  authoritative 
inspiration  have  pasaed  away.  THb  word  now  spoken  is  true  to  us, 
not  because  it  haa  a  '^  Thua  saith  the  Lord,**  but  because  it  meets 
the  aoul'a  want  Their  woA  will  not  be  repeated  again.  What- 
ever remaina  can  be  found  out  and  proclaimed,  vrithont  any  other 
binding  rule  than  the  authority  of  ita  own  nature.  Bnt  the  difEer- 
enee  between  inapirataon  now  and  then,  ia  not  a  difference  in  kind, 
but  only  in  degree.  Liapiratioin  now  ia  more  diflused,  and  it  ia  for 
the  circle  in  which  the  man  is  to  be  the  teacher;  but  it  is  not  so 
exalted,  for  we  have  no  BiUe  to  write,  and  we  have  no  timea  aubh 
aa  those  in  which  the  prophets  and  ^poatka  lived.  Our  w<«k  ia  to 
take  the  truth  and  the  principles  which  we  have,  and  to  educate 
men  by  them;  and  in  this  woik,  just  in  proportion  aa  we  keep  our 

11 
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hearts  pure  and  dear,  we  shall  be  under  the  inflaenoe  of  Qod'a 
teaching  and  guidance. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  would  so  diaenchant  the  world  as  to 
take  away  this  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Qod«  I  should  not 
thank  a  man  who,  when  I  was  looldng  at  a  picture  and  yielding 
myself  to  the  influence  of  its  beauty,  should  come  and  talk  to  me  of 
oils  and  pigments^  what  mixtures  produced  this  effect  and  imparted 
that  light  So  when  a  man  works  back  to  the  elements  in  nature, 
to  the  cells  which  aie  the  foundations  of  oiganization,  in  order  to 
teach  me  that  the  world  grows  of  itself  I  do  not  thank  hino.  I 
don't  care  for  cells :  I  care  not  for  the  voice  of  storms,  or  the  l»eath 
of  flowers,  if  that  is  all  they  are ;  but  when  I  can  hear  and  see  in 
them  that  which  tells  me  that  God  is  in  the  world,  and  that  His 
soul  is  the  life-blood  of  the  universe,  then  the  outer  world  becomes 
a  different  thing,  and  eveiy  flower  and  leaf  and  bird  and  breeie  has 
a  voice.  If  it  ia  so  in  the  outer,  how  much  more  in  the  inner  I  Aa 
I  look  over  the  human  life  collected  here,  I  do  not  know  how  Gk>d 
is  dealing  with  this  one  orwith  that;  but  if  I  should  cease  to  believe 
that  He  is  dealing  with  you,  not  only  now,  but  at  your  homes,  in 
the  street,  at  the  store,  in  the  shop — ^if  you  were  to  take  away  from 
me  the  thought  that  Gk>d*s  Spirit  is  brooding  upon  men,  you  would 
take  away  almost  all  my  interest  in  life.  For  man,  taken  by  him- 
self apart  firom  GkxL's  connection  with  him,  is  the  meanest  thing  on 
earth,  the  most  beggarly  and  contemptible :  there  is  nothing  that  a 
man  can  get  along  with  so  ill  as  himself  But  when  I  think  of  all 
men  as  under  QoSfk  influence,  watched  by  His  providence,  tended 
by  His  love,  constrained  by  His  Spirit,  then  then)  is  something  of 
God's  majesty  in  the  meanest,  and  dignity  suffuses  life. 

When  I  have  that  state  of  mind  in  which  God  sinks  out  of  sight 
and  His  presence  is  lost  to  me,  then  life  loses  its  interest  to  me,  and 
the  circumstances  and  duties  of  life  are  like  an  old  herbarium  dried 
and  faded  out.  But  when  I  come  back  to  a  better  thought,  when 
once  more  I  believe  that  €k)d  is  with  me,  and  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Christ  saying  "'  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,"  then  the 
heart-throbs  fly  agidn,  and  living  or  dying  I  am  the  Lord's ! 

My  brother,  you  may  not  be  inspired  to  write  a  Bible,  for  that 
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work  IB  done.  But  yon  liaye  something  to  do.  Yon  are  not  bom 
by  dumce,  not  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  time  like  the  shell  of  a 
dead  shell-fish.  Gk>d  sends  every  man  into  the  world  on  some 
errand,  and  the  needful  skill  and  strength  to  perform  yours,  you  are 
to  gain  by  the  divine  influence.  Cleanse,  then,  your  mindS|  so  that 
the  inspiration  of  Ood,  resting  upon  you  day  by  day,  may  lead  you 
rightly  to  accomplish  that  to  which  you  were  sent;  and  when,  after 
a  few  years,  the  body  is  dropped  and  the  soul  is  in  the  presence  of 
God,  we  shall  no  more  need  this  inspiration,  for  we  shall  take  our 
life  from  His  locks ;  and  when  the  ransomed  of  Zion  come  with 
songs,  be  thou  amongst  them,  oh  my  soul  I  And  thou  too  be  there, 
my  brother  and  my  sister;  let  us  dwell  together  in  Heaven  T 
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All  questionings  as  to  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  can  change  the 
preordained  plan  of  one  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  ^the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,''  Mr.  Beecher  sweeps 
'away  by  saying,  that  ^  with  the  how  we  mortals  have  nothing  to  do. 
Qod  will  take  care  of  His  decrees  without  our  assistance,  and  we 
need  not  be  anxious  about  His  immutability.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  prayer  is  required — no,  not  so,  but  that  prayer  is  granted, 
a  blessed  privilege  from  God  to  man.  '  While  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing I  will  hear,'  'Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,'  are  assurances 
from  God  too  precious  and  too  direct  to  be  lost  amidst  metaphysical 
entanglements  about  God's  sovereignty.  And.  not  only  is  prayer 
revealed  through  the  Bible  as  a  mighty  power  for  good  in  human 
afiain,  but  also  through  the  blessed  experiences  of  thousands  of 
Christians.  Fhtyer  should  be  not  only  an  expression^  but  a  state. 
It  should  be  the  prevailing  posture  of  our  souls.  Prayer  in  words 
Iias  its  advantages  over  silent  supplication,  because  it  is  a  law  of  the 
mind  that  expression  develops  and  increases  the  feeling,  yet  the 
essential  of  prayer  is  its  truth  to  the  life  of  one's  heart  God  looks 
at  the  heart  The  spontaneous  aspiration,  the  unspoken  supplication 
maf  fttffih  Him  far  quicker  than  the  weU*worded  petition."    Form- 
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ality  in  prajer,  or  ihe  nee  of  phraaeB  wMch  baTe  lost  their  moaning 
to  the  speaker,  and  are  naed  because  others  do,  is  offensiye  to  him. 
Neither  does  he  enoonrage  a  liturgy  for  public  worship,  as  do  some 
of  his  denonnnation.  The  oriticisin  by  the  Bitoalista,  ihat  extempore 
prayer  shuts  off  the  people  from  all  share  in  public  wonhip,  he 
meets  by  insisting  on  Cknigregational  Singing.  To  promote  this  he 
has  been  engaged  for  seyeral  years  in  preparing  a  hymn-book,  which 
is  just  published.  It  contsins  1874  hymns,  acoonpanied  by  367 
tunes.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor,  manifestly  esoecuted  with 
fidelity  and  enthusiaBm.  It  is  exdting  interest  and  discussioD. 
Whether  it  will  be  generally  adopted  remains  to  be  seen.  But  so 
tu  as  this  is  certain,  that  by  its  aasistance  his  church  will  present 
an  illustration  of  Congregational  Singing  more  impresstTe  than  ever 
before  realised. 


XB.  BBBOBSB's  solution  or  THS  PBOBUQi  OF  XYIL.* 

Bis  proposition  iS|  that  suffering  is  not  an  accidenti  bat  that  it  en- 
ters into  the  eonatitution  of  this  wcMj  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vine idea.  This  view  is  denied  by  those  who  think  that  suffering 
arises  from  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  body;  that  Ood  made 
man  only  to  enjoy,  and  that  suffering  is  not  the  result  of  Fh)Tidenoe. 
So  far  as  this  view  leads  to  better  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health, 
Mr.  Beecher  sympathises  with  it;  yet  he  contends  that  when  all 
men  shall  have^  each  in  his  own  measure,  obeyed  law,  yet  suffering 
will  not  dissppear;  for  although,  in  the  majori^  of  cases,  it  oomes 
from  violation  of  law,  yet  it  also  adheres  m  the  constitution  of  the 
soul.  In  mostcases  it  is  not  the  sufferingwhioh  is  the  most  painful, 
but  the  sense  which  it  brings  with  it  that  there  is  something  wrong 
—a  misa^ustinent  somehow-— ^and  that  a  man  loses  somewhat  oi 
hope  and  confidence  in  Ood. 

The  fiMts  of  this  world  are,  firsts  that  all  our  Acuities  have  a  dou- 
ble constitution.  They  are  susceptible  equally  to  pain  and  to  plea- 
sure.    Evtery  man,  as  created  hy  €h)d,  has  tins  douMe  nature. 


*  Atetma  of  a  Bflnasa. 
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Secondly,  deBtroctioD  ia  as  i^ainly  written  cm  the  outward  world  as 
life  iflb  The  world  is  fall  of  dangerous  things.  DeaUi  is  in  every 
step  we  take.  The  most  astonnding  £Mst  in  the  globe  is  that  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Ufe  of  one  race  depends  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  race  below  it,  all  the  way  up  from  animalcuke  to  Man.  Pain  is 
continually  on  the  larboard  or  starboard,  and  life  consists  in  steering 
between.  These  faoti  are  notorious,  and  we  must  either  adopt  the 
old  doctrine  of  two  Gods,  (me  of  good  and  another  of  evil,  or  else  al- 
low that  both  pain  and  pleasure  are  of  Divine  origin. 

The  third  fact  is,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  invariable  concomi- 
tanta,  and  that  the  more  an  animal  enjoys,  the  more  it  suffers.  The 
two  elements  are  measures  of  each  other.  And'  the  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being  one  advances,  the  greater  the  suffering,  as  well  as  the 
greater  the  enjoyment.  And  when  we  reach  man,  we  find  that  the 
lower  he  is  in  the  spiritual  scale,  the  less  he  suffers  and  the  less  he 
enjoys ;  and  the  greater  his  development,  the  greater  are  both  enjoy- 
ment and  Boffering.  Hence,  when  Christ's  disciples  asked  Him  if 
they  might  sit  at  His  right  hand  and  left  in  His  kingdom,  He  recog- 
nised this  fiKst  by  replying :  **  Can  you  drink  of  the  cup  which  I 
diink  off*  As  much  as  to  say,  that  such  a  lofty  position  can  only 
be  attained  through  corresponding  suffering. 

From  these  fiusts  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  happiness  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  our  life,  but  that  the  whole  creation  is  arranged  for  the  edu- 
cation or  the  highest  development  of  the  human  race,  through  the 
twofold  arrangement  of  {Measure  and  pain.    And  he  who  attempts  to^ 
nse  with  happiness  and  without  pain,  is  trying  to  fly  with  one  wing. 

Secondly,  that  the  highest  attainments  are  only  reached  through 
the  greatest  suffering;  and  hence  that  a  person  should  not  feel  that 
€k)d  is  angry  with  him  because  he  suffers — ^because  he  is  bereaved,  or 
poor,  or  persecuted ;  but  rather  that  Ood  is  fitting  him  for  some 
higher  post,  that  He  is  giving  him  superior  advantages ;  or,  as  the 
Bible  says,  ^  whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth.'*  "With  this  view,  suf- 
fering becomes  a  part  of  happiness.  We  can  fulfil  the  apostle's 
injunction,  to  **  rejoice  always ;  and  again  I  say,  rejoice."  Trials  cease 
to  be  opaque,  and  become  luminous. 

Thirdly,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  administer  suffering  in  that 
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way,  and  to  that  amount^  which  will  senre  the  highest  good  of  the 
race.  Men  say :  ^  I  do  not  deserre  to  suffer  m<»:6  than  that  other 
one ;  and  why  is  it  that  my  troubles  oome  so  thick,  and  my  heart  is 
so  wrung  f  Just  as  if  God  were  a  Justice  and  he  a  criminal,  and 
eyery  blow  was  for  some  sin.  Not  soi  The  problem  of  how  much 
a  man  ought  to  suffer  inTolves  an  amount  of  elements  which  no  hu- 
man being  can  grasp.  All  his  various  faculties,  his  mission  in  life, 
his  future  position  in  heaven ;  all  his  relations  to  others  and  to  hu- 
manity, are  to  be  tsken  into  the  account,  and  one  must  trust  the 
whole  matter  with  God. 

And,  fourthly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  immensely 
intensified  elaboration  of  this  life  is  to  fit  us  for  another  existence. 
In  that  there  is  to  be  no  pain :  "  AH  tears  shall  be  wiped  away." 

Hence  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  character,  not  happiness,  is 
the  end  of  life.  That  a  man^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth,  but  in  what  he  is.  That  we  should 
not  flinch  from  pain,  nor  murmur,  but  bear  it  bravely.  That  life  here 
is  not  the  highest  good.  And  that  when  one's  friends  die,  we  should 
go  to  the  grave,  not  singing  mournful  psalms,  but  scattering  flowers. 
Death  was  wrecked  long  ago.  Christ  has  taken  the  crown  from  the 
tyrant  And  when  Christians  walk  in  black,  and  sprinkle  the 
ground  with  tears,  then  is  the  very  time  when  they  should  tUu- 
nUnate ;  and  as  the  disciples  found  the  angels  in  Christ's'  grave,  so  in 
the  grave  where  any  of  His  loved  disciples  have  lain  are  there  an- 
gelic messengers  of  consolation,  if  we  would  only  see  them.  Then 
let  us  thank  €k)d  that  in  this  world  of  suffering  there  is  also  death, 
since  death  brings  us  to  God  and  immortality.  Yes,  death  is  the 
medicine  of  life :  Hereafter,  the  explanation  of  Here." 


MB.  BESOHSR's  PHn.0S0PHT. 


There  axe  certain  elements  of  Mr.  Beecher's  philosophy  which  have 

^  an  important  bearing  on  his  preaching.    We  have  had  no  means  of 

ascertainiug  these  more  advantageous  than  his  public  discourses; 

but  it  is  not  di£9cult  to  discern  a  man's  philosophy  from  his  ser- 
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moDfl^  because  leligioiiB  belief  not  less  than  inteUectoal,  is  typed 
hjiU 

Mr.  Beeoher  does  not  adopt  the  ^  selfish  system"  of  Paley,  which 
bases  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  on  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  which  assumes  that  an  act  is  right  because  it  accords 
with  one's  advantage,  and  not  according  to  eternal  principles  of  right, 
inwrought  with  the  constitution  of  the  uniyerse.  Neither  does  he 
subscribe  to  the  philosophy  oi  Locke,  which,  in  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding,  and  in  allowing  to 
Man  no  innate  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween Man  and  an  intelligent  brute,  except  tiiat  of  degree  or  a  higher 
development;  and  leads  to  the  logical  deduction  that  Man,  being 
destitute  of  a  fixed  guide  of  morals  witiiin  himself  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  moral  conduct  But  Mr.  Beecher  holds  to  that  phi- 
losophy which,  in  opposition  to  those  two,  both  in  respect  to  the  ab- 
solute idea  of  right,  in  distinction  from  the  impulse  of  self-interest, 
and  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  Reason  and  the  innate 
moral  nature,  sets  fortii  man  as  a  being  responedble  for  his  acts,  be- 
cause possessed  of  a  natural  conscience. 

This  indwelling  conscience  receives  aid  from  other  sources,  as  frx>m 
the  revealed  will  of  Qod,  in  the  Bible,  in  His  providence,  and  in  His 
created  works  or  Nature ;  but  it  existed  as  the  guide  before  the  Bible 
was  made,  and  before  man  had  learnt  the  mind  of  the  Creator  from 
His  providential  dealings,  or  had  evolved  His  attributes  from  the  en- 
compassing universe.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  judgment  is  aided  from  external  sources,  and  that  the  con- 
science stands  in  all  as  the  infallible  authority,  the  ^  image  of  God'' 
in  which  man  was  created. 

In  this  philosophy  consists  much  of  the  force  and  pungency  of  his 
preaching ;  because  he  appeals  directiy  to  conscience,  ignoring  all  mo- 
tives of  prudence  or  self-interest  to  repentance  and  love,  and  bringing 
powerfully  to  bear,  as  immutable  fiicts,  man's  free  agency  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

From  this  Mr.  Beecher  advances  to  the  position,  which  is  funda- 
mental in  morals  as  in  ethics,  that  our  decisions — ^not  only  in  regard  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  but  also  in  regard  to  questions  of 
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JQ^^ent  And  difoemmeiitB  in  Art  and  Taste,  and  radeed  in  regacd  U> 
all  the  positions  which  the  human  soul  takea  in  its  wide^weqiing 
domain  of  moral,  intelleotaal,  sMthetioal,  and  spirifoal  ooneerna, 
(not  embracing  fiicta  addressed  to  the  physical  mideratssiding,  like 
those  of  mathematics) — ^that  our  decisions  originate  in,  and  are 
made,  not  by  the  Head  (in  popular  phrase),  not  by  the  Understanding, 
operated  on  by  argument,  not  by  the  reasoning  faculty,  not  logically 
deduced  from  premises;  but  that  our  decisionB  are  made  by  the 
JSeart  (in  popular  phrsae) — ^by  that  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  which 
includes  feeling,  emotion,  and  ccmseience.  Hence,  if  Uie  heart  is 
only  right,  if  it  is  pure  and  true,  our  decisions  will  be  right.  That 
men  use  the  head  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  decisions  already  made  by 
the  heart,  and  heap  around  with  defensive  aigument  positions 
already  taken;  that  God,  through  the  influence  of  Hie  Spirit, 
exerts  a  direct  illuminating  power  on  the  heart  (or  the  eonscieiioe), 
thus  assisdng  the  effi>rts  of  man  towards  hc^iness;  that  Regene- 
ration is  the  inilaatiTe  in  this  new  course  of  purity,  and  light, 
and  truth,  and  life;  and  that  when  Christ  said,  ''The  light  ci 
the  body  is  the  eye ;  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine  eye  be  eril,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness,**  he  meant  to  illustrate  this  ftmdamen- 
tal  sjnritual  truth  of  the  **  tuffUnousneas  (f  the  hearty^  which,  when 
true,  radiates  before  a  man,  upon  his  path  through  life,  infidlible 
light,  which,  in  the  heart's  perfection,  shines  fidl-orbed  and  glorious, 
impelled  in  transcendent  clearness  by  the  indwelling  Spirit;  aixl 
that  ''if  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,"  if  the  heart  be  cor 
rupt  and  unfit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Hofy  Ghost,  Terily  may 
Christ  say,  ''How  great  is  that  darknessT 

It  cannot  feil  to  be  seen  that  this  position  is  fhndamental.  And 
the  term  "  radical,''  sometimes  applied  to  Mr.Beechei^s  views  loosely 
and  felsely,  may  property  attach  to  this;  because  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  philosophical  and  moral  systems.  Mid  is  calculated  to  unsettle 
established  notions,  which  haye  come  to  be  r^;arded  as  permanent 
institutions.  And  yet  he  should  by  no  means  be  misappr^ended,  as 
extending  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  so  far 
as  to  paralyze  judgment  and  reason  by  supposed  direct  revelations ; 
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or  dqpKeeiato  the  Ytiw  of  tbe  Bible  before  pretencbd  iiispiratioDs. 
Ifoititier  does  he  detect  fcoia  the  value  of  laws  and  nilea;  ''thi^ace 
kadiDg^atriagli  to  bring  na  along  the  path  of  life  to  Qod;  tbejaro 
the  chart  of  the  narigator;  tiliey  aie  Ae  ezperi^boea  of  those  of 
move  geneiona  endownaenti  set  up  aa  guides  fbr  the  real  to  follow. 
There  are  many  to  whom  thej  aie  neoeasaiy.  In  their  moral  infir- 
mity aome  need  help,  and  rulea  ave  their  cnitehea^  which,  if  they 
throw  down,  they  fall  theDi8elYe&  But  when  a  nuia  attains  to 
InminouBneaa  of  feeliagy  he  does  not  need  laws  to  guide  him.  He 
will  not  dsflpiae  or  break  right  laws;  buthewillgopieeiflelyaathey 
direct^ not  becauae  <NP them, but  beoaoae  he  cannot  help  it;  and  Love 
m  tbe  source  of  this  InminouaaesB.  The  feeKag  d  love  ia  a  better 
guide  than  any  law.  You  cannot  make  any  law  ao  good  for  the 
heart  which  lovea,  that  h  wiU  not  rise  above  and  overflow  iL  So 
loDgaaaman  needa  a  law,  he  must  have  it;  but  the  moment  he  sajrs, 
'The  law  requirea  me  to  do  ao  much,  and  I  want  to  do  more  than 
that/  then  he  can  do  without  law.  He  is  a  law  unto  himself  bet- 
ter than  eztenial  rules.  And  the  hi^eat  type  of  character  ia  that 
which  ia  made  up  (tf  feelings  so  luminous,  that  a  man  takes  a  higher 
path  than  he  caoi  ever  take,  if  he  ia  bound  by  rules  and  precedeata. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Chxist  said— ^Lova  m  tbm  vulviiling  on 

Aa  waa  said  of  the  connection  between  Ifr.  Beedier^s  faith  in.  the 
peraonality  and  providence  of  Ood,  and  hia  eheerfal,  quiet,  and  reli- 
ant  character ;  so  do  wa  esteem  this  {^bilosophy  ta  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spontaneily,  vig(»^,and  relianoe  of  hia  Eztempoie.  indeed, 
the  two  belief  stand  ao  dose,  aa  interchangeably  to  control  action 
aad  qpeech.  He  trasta  God's  care  in  life,  and  ia  aerene;  he  tmsta 
God'a  in^iration  in  the  pulpit,  aad  ia  brave.  Every  one  ia  impressed 
with  the  gemmenen  and  firankneaa  of  what  he  says.  It  is  manifeat 
that  Iha  man  haa  feith  in  hia  impulses.  Prudence  has  given  the 
halm  to  conviction.  The  fear  of  man  haa  recoiled  before  the  voice 
at  God.  He  not  only  says  what  he  thinks,  but  what  he  feels.  He 
not  only  says  nothing  disbelieved,  but  nothing  unbdieved.  He 
pmaehes  and  prays  no  fiirther  than  be  has  lived.  His  utteranoea 
azperiencea,  and  this  is  a  secret  of  his  power.    It  disarma  critir 
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dsm.  We  all  love  the  genuine,  and  hate  Cant  What  care  we  if 
the  man  does  ofifend  taste,  or  yiolate  hoazy  rales  of  pulpit  rhetoric,  or 
discard  sacred  rats  of  long^travelled  Exposition?  "At  any  rate,  he 
says  what  he  means,  and  I  can  underetand  what  he  means,"  out- 
speaks the  blunt  hearer.  **  Whether  he's  orthodox  or  not,  I  cant 
say ;  but  he's  a  noble  man,  and  I  believe  in  hinL" 

A  Mend  once  wrote  us  his  impressions  in  the  following  words : 
"I  have  been  to  hear  H.  W.  B.  for  the  first  time,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  sermon.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  but  his 
church  was  crowded.  Ws  text  was,  '  For  they  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  right- 
eousness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of 
God.'  He  commenced  with  the  statement,  that '  every  man  haa  a 
conscience,'  and  proceeded  to  expound  the  trath,  showing  that 
each  one,  with  this  innate  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  was  con- 
stantly striving  to  justify  himself  according  to  his  standard  of  right — 
^  going  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness.'  He  then  presented  a 
nmnber  of  ways  resorted  to  in  this  eagerness  to  justify  one's  self — the 
devices  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  conscience,  dispersing  ^refuges 
of  lies'  without  mercy,  and  identifying  and  parcelling  characters^ 
with  a  nicety  and  fidelity  which  left  those  who  were  not  actually 
located,  in  a  very  small  minority.  He  appealed  directly  to  self- 
consciousness  and  the  moral  nature ;  and  it  was  useless  to  evade. 
The  sermon  was  one  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  yet  weariness  never 
occurred  to  me ;  and  I  lost  not  a  word.  It  was  extempore,  and  yet 
evidently  the  result  of  severe  study.  *  The  heads,  which  were  many, 
were  written  out,  and  showed,  by  their  close  and  accurate  wording,  the 
analysis  they  had  undergone.  Therefore,  when  by  his  logic  he  had 
convinced  the  understanding,  by  his  lucid  presentation  of  truth 
bowed  the  reason  and  roused  the  conscience,  then  the  feelings  of 
all  were  in  his  power,  and  he  made  the  nerves  to  thrill,  and  the 
tears  to  start,  as  I  never  experienced  in  a  religious  assembly.  A  lady 
behind  me  had  shown  some  emotion ;  but  when,  in  portraying  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  the  sinner,  he  said, '  Christ  stands  like  a 
father  to  his  prodigal  son,  and  he  says,  My  son,  my  son,  let  the  past 
all  be  funit.between  us,  and  we  will  be  to  each  other  as  in  days  gone 
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by — jou  shall  love  me,  and  I  will  love  jou,  and  we  will  lire  to- 
gether as  we  naed  to  do/  her  feelings  broke  over  control,  and  she 
wept  alond.  A  yoimg  EngHshman  sat  by  me,  who  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend  chnrch  instead  of  a  social  drde/  His  lip 
quivered  in  effort  to  restrain  emotion ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  the 
tears  started  from  his  eyes,  he  was  overcome.  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  Bible  could  from  that  sermon 
have  apprehended  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.^ 


icR.  bxbohsb'b  **  pulpit  humob." 


The  union  of  humor  with  seriousness  is  by  some  esteemed  rare ; 
by  some,  impossible;  and  by  others,  inoonsiBtent ;  yet  a  careful 
analysis  and  observation  will  show  all  these  notions  to  be  incorrect 
The  universal  fact  will  appear,  that  in  those  strong  religious  charac- 
ters^ whose  moral  power  controls  the  drde  in  which  they  move, 
whether  compressed  within  a  neighborhood,  or  embracing  a  conti- 
nent, the  appreciation  of  humor  always  ensts,  and  usually  the  ge- 
nius for  it  Indeed,  a  foundation  of  earnestness  seems  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  highest  form  of  humor,  as  the  delicatest 
carving  must  be  wrought  out  of  the  solidest  wood ;  and  mirthful- 
ness  of  character  is  evidence  of  genuineness^  as  fruit-bearing  trees 
alone  produce  gay  blossoms. 

Hence,  in  humor  Mr.  Beecher  is  gifted.  He  exhales  it  as  a  flower 
does  perfume.  In  days  of  summer  recreation  in  the  country,  it  is 
beyond  compare :  like  a  mountain  stream,  it  flows  limpid,  spark- 
ling, incessant,  and  roaring.  It  is  up  before  the  sun ;  it  droops  not 
beneath  meridian  heat;  and  birds  and  flowers  have  closed  their 
eyes  long  ere  it  goes  to  sleep. 

But  humor  with  Mr.  Beecher  is  not  alone  a  recreation.  It  is  a 
power.  He  brings  it  designedly  and  effectively  to  bear  upon  enrors 
or  conceits  undeserving  the  more  ponderous  artillery  of  serious  ar- 
gument He  would  not  exclude  humor  from  the  pulpit  Yet  his 
indulgence  in  it  has  been  miraepresented  and  exaggerated  by  loose 
goedps.    What  is  called  his  '^pulpit  humor"  consists  mostly  in  apt 
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Ulu9traiioiL  Ilioie  aenaatioos  wbu^  moii^^  tlian  oaoe  m  a  diacoiine 
nu  ebetrically  throu^^  his  aadienoe — a  mainiiir  and  a  thrill,  which 
iBaBhadowofiqpplaaaet— aretbe  eoDfleqpaBoeyiiotQf  afuBnyspeech, 
Dov  of  an  indeooroua  apeech,  bat  of  a  good  iUuatetiozi,  which,  by  its 
originality  and  aptoeaa,  piotuna  to  tJie  mind  tha  abataot  truth  in 
anoh  living  lig^  that  the  heart  inefitably  lliroba  qoicfcer* 

Trained  miada  are  fed  and  wtimnlated  by  abatraot  truth;  but 
most  minda,  a&  people  average,  can  t^  troth  but  dimly,  ezrept 
when  made  concrete  in  illustrations.  They  must  have  word-pic- 
tures. But  it  is  not  the  picture  whidi  charms  them ;  it  is  the  truth 
which  the  picture  reveals.  They  see,  at  last,  with  dear  vision,  that 
which,  for  years  beneath  other  pulpits,  tiiey  have  been  in  vain 
straining  eyes  t»  diacem,  and  they  rejoice.  Would  that  entry 
preacher  might  apprehend  this  &ct  of  the  human  mind  1 

Thia  power  of  illualraition  ia  wcttderfol  wi&  him*  He  preaaea 
every  thing  into  hia  aervioe ;  nay,  rather,  oBeatbn  oomea,  as  it  were, 
and  lays  her  treasures  at  hia  feet  And  to  a  mind  like  his,  iliustxa- 
tiona  are  aa  vivid  aa  if  portrayed  on  canvaa,  and  ao  abounding,  that 
he  uaea  but  afiaction  of  dioae  which  come  to  him.  It  is  manifest 
that  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  are  to  him  full  of  symbols,  and  every 
object  illnstrates  spiiitnai  tzutha*  We  da  not  say  that  every  preach- 
er can  have  Ihia  affluenee  of  illustration;  yet  any  one  who  has  soul 
enough  to  preach  at  all,  can,  by  the  xigiht  looking  at  Nature  and 
things,  acquire  a  facility  for  tracing  anabgiea  between  the  external 
and  the  spiritual;  which  will  illuminate  both  heart  and  sermon. 

To  judge  justly  of  a  man's  style,  we  most  take  into  account  the 
purpose  he  aeeks  to  gain*  One  vmtea  differently  tar  a  daily  pqper 
and  a  Quarterly.  It  ia  mani&st  that  Mr.  Beecher  seeks  to  reach  the 
heart  ot  the  people.  He  does  not  aim  too  high.  He  would  not 
fire  too  low,  but  would  send  into  the  thickest  of  the*  ranks  the  ar- 
xowB  of  convictk»*  Neither  does  he  fire  at  random,  nor  at  a  theo- 
logioal  mask,  nor  at  some  old  dismantled  fbct  of  error,  which  the 
enemy  h»g  ago  deeerted^  He  does  not  beloug  to  the  regular 
aimy^  who,  trained  at  seminazies,  are  only  effeetive  when  in  the 
way  of  prescribed  evolutions;,  but  ooneqponds  to  that  select  body  of 
rifiemen  at  the  batde  ci  Saratoga^  who,  eadi  on  his  own  hook,  un- 
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eningly  picked  out  epauletted  offioero.  And  joatioe  can  be  done  to 
good  taeta  by  thoie  wboie  idfaied  flttMibilkiee  ace  offended  by  Mr. 
Beeeber's  illiiBtratioiis;  and  yet  even  tboie  penons  eonolude  tbat 
tbey  would  not  bave  Mr.  Beeober  do  otbenriae.  He  was  onee  iUna- 
trafting  tbe  diffarenee  between  esteUiabed  ebaraoter  and  oeeaaienal 
impuke  by  a  aappoaed  dialogiie,  aa  foUows :— -"^  A  fiiend  aaya  to  aaie, 
'  "Wbat  a  aelfiab,  baid,  miserly  man  Mr.  80  and  So  ia  I  Be  neiver 
doea  a  generoua  act'  I  roply, 'Are  not  yon  mistaken  I  Certainly 
yon  are,  for  I  beard  tbe  otber  day  of  bia  giving  a  band  of  floor  to 
a  poor  widow  witb  ^  ebildien.'  '  Yea^  yea  (witb  akeptioal  infleo- 
tion),  tbat  may  be  ao^  bat  I  reckon  it'a  tbe  fliat  apark  seen  oat  of 
tbat  man'a  cbimney  for  twenty  yean.*  **  Ubia,  perbapa,  m  aa  bu- 
morooa  aa  any  tbing  in  a  aeimon  of  bia.  It  eeitaialy  pleased  bia 
andienoe  aa  macb.  Or  take  another  bdder  iUastration.  ^  A  rieb 
man  oogbt  to  be  liko  a  fire-enginei  wbich  aaelsin  at<me  end  and 
apoats  oat  at  tbe  otber  (witb  accompanying  upwaid  geatare,  dnuna- 
tisiagtbe  operation),  patting  out  tbe  flraa  of  beU  lAieb  tbe  devil  ia 
always  kindling.^ 

In  bis  fismooa  speech  at  tbe  Metropolitan  mfto^ang^  to  celebrate 
the  passage  of  the  Mame  Law,  be  aaid,  **Tbey  tell  na  there  will  be 
a  reaction  against  tbe  Maine  Law.  Areactionl  We  can't  go baok I 
Tou  migbt  as  well  try  to  ciowd  a  foll-gsown  chicken  baok  inlo  its 
sbeU." 

He  waa  once  illastfatu^  (in  a  week-day  leetore,  tbe  conneetion 
between  freedom  and  religioas  institations  in  Kansas)  what  be 
atyled^tbemoral  power  of  afibaifi^ariflei'' and  said:  ^lamapeace 
man.  I  belieye  in  moral  soaaiM.  I  want  to  see  Kanaaa  covered 
witb  cbnrcbes,  and  tmcta,  and  Bibles;  bntjost  now  I  know  of  noth- 
ing so  likely  to  keep  tbe  peace  as  a  good  sapjdy  <^  Sbaip's  rUes. 
It's  wondeiM  the  amoont  oi  moral  aoasion  tbey  have  over  those 
Miasoorians.  *  Send  the  Bibk,' do  yoa  say,  to  those  Border  Boffiansf 
Why,  tbe  Bible  is  addressed  to  the  conscience,  and  they  haven't  any. 
Ton  mi|^t  aa  well  read  ihe  BM>]e  to  a  herd  of  bofiloeaP 

This  idea  be  afterwasds  enlarged  into  an  artidle  (replying  to 
attacks  made  iqpon  him  by  two  religioas  Bewq^pars),  firamivhiA  we 
make  extracts. 
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"Is  the  doctrine  of  personal  physical  self-defenoe  wrong  t  Is  it 
wrong  for  a  conunnnity  to  defend  itself  by  force  against  foicet  Or, 
if  physical  resistance  to  physical  yiolence  is  rights  does  it  mean  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  had  no  jnst  occasion  of  alarm,  and  no  reason 
for  anns  f  Or,  is  the  offence  only  this,  that  a  ciergynum  should  en- 
conrage  and  praise*  those  wise  men  for  doing  their  duty  .courageonsly 
when  wickedly  attacked  t  Or,  Ib  it  only  the  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  Sharp's  rifles  and  the  Bible  when  employed 
to  beat  off  dronken  vagabonds  t 

''The  &ciB  were  simply  these:  A  peacefhl  town  was  for  many 
days  threatened  with  assault  and  destruction  by  a  lawless  band  of 
marauders,  who,  in  morals,  character,  and  purpose,  were  plainly 
nothing  different  from  so  many  pirates  on  the  sea,  or  bandits  upon 
the  land.  To  attempt  to  restrain  such  men  only  )jjy  an  appeal  to 
their  justice,  to  their  respect  for  human  rights,  to  their  conscience — 
men  raked  together  from  the  purlieus  of  a  frontier  slave  State, 
dru^ed  with  whisky,  and  hounded  on  by  broken-down  and  deqin^ 
ate  politicians — ^to  neglect  proper  meana  of  defence,  to  refuse  arms 
and  intrenchments,  and  to  trust  goods,  dweUings,  and  life  to  snch 
a  frenzied  crew  of  unmitigated  scoundrels,  would  have  been  littie 
short  of  absolute  madness. 

**  But  these  veiy  men  do  understand  the  force  of  courage ;  of 
firmness ;  of  the  spectacle  of  armed  citizens,  who  will  calmly  de- 
fend their  rights  with  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
preservation. 

''We  praised  them  for  their  wisdom  and  their  courage.  We 
praise  them  again.  Their  stand  was  noble,  and  salutary  to  the 
country.  And  we  said,  that  in  the  drcumstances  in  which  the  men 
of  Lawrence  were  placed,  the  knowledge  that  they  had  of  Sharp'a 
rifles,  and  were  determined  to  use  them,  would  produce  a  more  salu- 
tary impression  upon  vagabond  politicians,  and  work  more  efficientiy 
for  peace,  than  aU  the  moral  suasion  in  the  world.  Since  the  worid 
began,  moral  suasion  has  always  been  the  better  fot  a  littie  some- 
thing to  stand  on.  Honesty  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  laws^  oourtSi 
and  offioem  help  men  very  much  in  the  exerdse  of  that  moral 
grace. 
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''Hie  Bible  u  a  book  of  moral  tratlui.  In  that  sphere  where 
mxxnl  trathe  are  proper,  it  stande  before  all  other  instminente.  But 
moral  influenoeB  are  not  dedigned  nor  adapted  to  ereiy  work  which 
needs  to  be  done.  In  engineering,  in  hnsbandry,  in  navigation,  there 
are  powers  which  are  mightier  in  these  spheres  than  aBible.  Where 
timber  is  to  be  felled  and  hewn,  an  axe  is  better  than  a  Bible.  Nor 
is  it  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  Book  to  say  so.  If  a  child 
IS  learning  its  figures^  an  Arithmetic  is  better  than  a  Bible.  K 
thieves  and  burglars  are  to  be  moraDy  reformed,  the  Bible  is  the 
fountain  of  right  influence.  But  while  a  thief  is  picking  your 
pockety  or  a  burglar  is  prying  open  your  door,  would  yon  treat  him 
to  a  Bible  or  a  police  officer? 

''It  is  the  merest  captiousness  of  a  ikult-finding  disposition  to 
make  it  an  offence  for  a  man  to  say  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
physical  forces  produce  moral  effects  more  certainly  than  the  highest 
moral  truths.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  case  it  was  this  veiy  one  in 
hand.  The  drunken  rabble  had  been  taught  that  courage  was  the 
height  of  manhood,  and  that  cowardice  was  the  most  despicable  vice. 
They  had  been  taught  that  a  Yankee  was  a  coward  to  his  heart's 
core,  that  the  smell  of  powder  was  more  potent  upon  his  fear  than 
even  money  upon  his  avarice. 

"When,  then,  these  ignorant  Mows  saw  courage  added  to  thrift; 
a  calm,  unboastfiil,  but  immovable  determination  to  defend  their 
rights,  and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth  of  principle, 
it  inspired  both  respect  and  fear;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  in 
the  minds  of  any  who  know  what  such  sort  of  men  are  made  o^ 
that  this  armed  courage  of  the  Kansas  emigrants  did  more  to  pro- 
duce a  recognition  of  their  rights,  than  a  hundred  sermons  or  a 
thousand  Bibles.  And  we  say  again,  and  with  more  emphasis  than 
ever  before,  that  when  men  have  been  left  ignorant  and  uneducated, 
.  when  Northern  moral  imbecility  has  left  them  without  the  least  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  Northern  men,  when  drunk  with  whisky,  and 
urged  on  by  brawling  leaders,  it  is  no  time  to  deal  with  them  by 
Bibles.  That  work  should  have  been  done  before.  That  being 
neglected,  and  the  crew  of  infuriate  wretches  being  on  the  eve  of  a 
mnrderous  assatdt^  the  sword  and  the  rifle  are  now  in  order." 
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Hb  onee  said  «f  those  who  tiy  to  inteiprat  John^s  Book  of  Beve- 
latJoD,  by  •eoamle  cil<mla*ilciP|  —  followB ;  ^lliote  who  with -«  pair 
of  compawM  and  naannpg-liiie  aaak  to  gat  at  the  troth  of  thaae 
growing  piotarai  of  John's  Be^mlatioD,  who  add  and  sabtEact  and 
dindOi  who  ftiy  to  find  *  CSoaar  in  aons  lion,  and  «  Bonaparte  in 
soBie  he-goai;  irtio  would  lednoe  to  mathematical  preoision  these 
laige,ieq»Iendent»g^owiDgi]k«tratioDaof  umv^^  — the  great 

truth  tiiat  God  nileai  that  jnsdoe  will  trinmph  at  laat|  that 
oppNssion  will  not  alw^fs  leign— those  inspired  images  by  whieh 
the  Chrisdan  heart  may  be  sliong  and  qniet|  durii^  all  the 
long  days  of  diaooniagement  and  peneoation,  when  the  wkkad 
taont  and  say,  '  Where  is  your  God--wheie  is  your  h^^  Isew  T — 
when  wealth  and  high  oivil  station  testify  on  the  side  of  wnmg — 
those  precise^  unimi^pnative^  barren  minds^  who  overlook  all  thiSi 
and  study  Bevelation  as  they  would  a  mathemailical  pzoblem — ^why, 
they  might  as  well  measure  one  of  Mjohael  Angelo's  pictures  by 
the  square  inch,  and  say  it  was  better  linn  Bi^ihael's,  beeause  two 
feetlaiger;  they  mij^t  as  well  wei^  their  mother's  love  with  a  pair 
of  steelyarcb !"  Now  what  says  the  cultivated  heamr  to  this  t  ^I 
do  not  like  itT  Yeiy  well,  you  do  not  like  it  fi)r  yourself— you 
would  have  been  altogether  satisfied  if  he  had  stopped  with  the 
illustration  of  B^khael's  {Neture,  for  thatfiUed  your  mind.  Bat  re- 
member, that  besides  you,  in  that  house,  were  a  thousand  people 
who  had  never  been  inspired  by  Art,  but  who  did  know  a  mother's 
love;  who  had  never  seen  a  picture  byBaphael,bttthadaeenapair 
of  steelyards.  Was  it  not  best  to  dinch  the  truth  in  their  minds, 
as  well  as  yours,  even  thougli  the  kitehen  must  be  visited  as  well  as 
the  Picture  Gallery  t 

Mr.  Beeoher  is  peculiar  in  his  habit  of  remarks  whan  givii^  out 
uotioes.  Bie  sometimes  talks  for  a  half  hour  before  the  eermon,  at 
which  times  he  biii^  the  Secular  and  Beli^^ous  into  juxtaposition, 
disfloining  week-day  aSsirs  from  the  Sabbath  stand-point  BQs  say- 
ings at  ibis  tune  are  milked  by  irresistible  good  sense,  happy  in- 
sight, boldness,  bluntness  often,  and  not  a  little  entertainment  And 
in  a  discussion  of  his  pulpit  humor,  it  is  just  to  him  to  note,  that 
most  of  those  sayings  which  circulate  the  countty  as  speoimena  of 
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k  pulpit  orsiorjr,  were  not  said  in  feennont,  but  in  this  preUminary 
interinde.  Moreoyerf  fke  temperament  of  finch  a  man  mnrt  be 
ocxnsidetBd.  We  doubt  not  he  is  sometimes  humorous  by  feature 
or  tone,  when  he  is  entirely  unaware  of  it.  And  yet,  wifli  all  allow- 
anee,  it  is  fidr  to  recogmse  the  ftnty  that  he  lessens  the  effioct  of  his 
solemn  appeals,  in  the  hearts  of  some,  by  his  ^hita,"  and  leads  very 
excellent  people  to  wish  that  he  had  *^left  out  that  one  sharp  sen- 
tence." 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  two  topics  of  theological 
systems  and  pulpit  humor,  because  Mr.  Beecher's  views  on  these  are 
more  warmly  approved  or  more  severely  critiGised  than  all  his  other 
views;  and  because  upon  these,  opinions  split;  and  while  one  Ohiis- 
taan  enthusiastically  maintAins  that  he  is  ^  the  Paul  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  a  brother  Christian  denounces  him  as  ^  rearing  up  a  gen- 
eration of  scoffers,"  and  forbids  the  household  to  hear  him  preach. 
But  to  form  a  ftir  estimate,  the  length  of  our  discusfflon  on  the  subject 
of  theologies  must  not  be  made  the  measure  of  the  comparative 
space  Mr.  Beecher  devotes  to  them.  It  is  at  infrequent  intervals  that 
he  fully  discusses  them,  although  he  often  makes  a  side  thrust ;  for 
he  doubtieas  esteems  the  reverence  for  old  theological  systems  as  a 
prominent  error  of  the  Gfhurch  of  To-day.  Tet  it  is  not  that  he 
objects  to  systems  (but  only  to  what  he  esteems  wrong  ^sterns),  as 
must  be  manifest  from  the  illustrations  we  have  given  of  his  own 
thoroughly  systematized  views ;  nor  that  he  objects  to  Theologies, 
if  only  they  keep  what  he  esteems  their  proper  place,  the  Study 
and  Seminary;  and  do  not  invade  the  pulpit 

To  conclude  this  division,  we  present  one  article  of  Mr.  Beechei's, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  print,  in  reply  to  an  article  in  "^  The 
Puritan  Recorder,"  entitled,  **  Preaching  to  the  Times." 

^Ihe  pulpit  seeks  the  eduoa4i«n  of  man^s  moral  nature  by  the 
power  of  Divine  truth.  The  pulpit  begins  where  all  other  lecture- 
ships'end.  It  ainfi  at  the  converaion  of  the  soul  from  worldliness 
and  selfishness  to  a  spiritual  and  truly  godly  state.  This  result  is 
to  be  sought  chiefly  by  the  power  <^  the  thoughts  and  the  ftcts 
which  God  has  revealed  concerning  himself  and  then  by  the  power 
of  the  truths  in  like  manner  revealed  concerning  maa^s  nature  and 
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eharacter,  hk  v  uortality  and  deatiny.  Theie  is  an  intrinsic  fitness 
in  those  highe  possible  truths  of  the  Divine  Being  and  Gcnrezn- 
ment  to  work  apon  the  soul,  and  develop  its  spiritual  natore.  And 
when,  by  God's  Holy  Spirit^  the  heart  is  aronsed  and  excited  to  that 
degree  which  makes  it  sosoeptible  of  feeling  and  nndentanding  such 
spiritual  truths,  and  it  yields  itself  to  be  imbued  hy  them,  and  con- 
trolled by  them,  it  has  been  bom  again.  It  has  become  the  new 
child  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Word 

^  Now  all  preaching  is  to  be  judged  by  its  relation  to  this  end 
That  discourse  which  disdoses  to  the  human  soul  the  real  character 
of  God,  and  the  essential  relations  which  He  sustains  to  men,  so  that 
the  thoughts  do  not  rest  upon  the  vehicle,  but  upon  the  thing  itself— 
the  very  truth — isprwehing. 

^  That  discourse  which  leaves  the  thoughts  upon  the  sermon  itseli^ 
not  upon  the  truth  which  it  seeks  to  convey,  is  a  secular  lecture,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  ct  Sovereignty, 
,of  Heaven,  or  any  other  sacred  theme.  An  elaborate  sermon,  stuffed 
full  of  scholastic  learning,  tied  and  bound  by  nice  qualifications  and 
balancings,  or  split  up  and  firinged  with  subtle  definitions  and  fine 
distinctions,  whether  it  be  upon  the  Decrees,  upon  Human  Agency 
and  Responsibility,  or  upon  any  other  solenm  topic^  is  a  mere  phil- 
osophical lecture,  unfit  for  the  pulpit  or  the  Sabbath. 

^  A  sermon  that  is  dry,  cold,  dull,  soporific,  is  a  pulpit  monster,  and 
is  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit,  as  the  other 
absurd  extreme  of  pro&ne  levity.  Men  may  hide  or  forsake  God^s 
living  truth  by  the  way  of  stupid  dulness,  just  as  much  as  by  pert 
imagination.  A  solemn  nothing  is  just  as  wicked  as  a  witig  nothing. 
Men  confound  earnestness  with  solemnity.  A  man  nuiy  be  eagerly 
earnest,  and  not  be  very  solenm.  They  may  also  be  awfully  solemn, 
without  a  particle  of  earnestness.  But  solemnity  has  a  reputation. 
A  man  nuiy  be  a  repeater  of  endless  distinctions^  a  lecturer  in  the 
pulpit  of  mere  philosophical  niceties,  or  he  may  be  a  repeater  of 
stale  truisms ;  he  may  smother  living  truths  by  conventional  forms 
and  phrases,  and  if  he  put  on  a  very  solemn  fiioe,  use  a  very  solemn 
tone,  employ  very  solemn  gestures,  and  roll  along  his  vamped-up 
sermon  with  profesnonal  solemnity  above  an  audience  of  sound  men ; 
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moDf  At  least,  aoundly  aaleep, — ^tbat  will  pass  for  decorous  handling 
of  God's  truth.  The  old  pharisaism  is  not  dead  yet  The  difference 
between  Christ  and  His  contemporary  teachers  was,  that  He  spake 
life-truth  in  life-forms,  with  the  power  of  His  own  life  in  their  ut- 
terance. The  rabbis  spake  old  orthodoxy,  dead  as  a  mummy,  but 
they  spake  it  very  rererendly.  They  might  not  do  any  good,  but 
they  never  viohtted  professional  propriety.  Nobody  lived,  everybody 
died  about  them.  But,  then,  their  feces  were  sober,  their  robes 
exact,  their  manner  mostly  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar.  They 
never  forgot  how  to  look,  nor  how  to  speak  guttural  solemnities, 
nor  how  to  maintain  professional  dignity.  They  forgot  nothing  ex- 
cept living  truths  and  living  souls.  And  fifty  years  of  ministration 
without  any  fruit  in  true  godliness,  gave  them  no  pain.  It  was 
charged  to  the  account  of  Divine  Sovereignty. 

^  Whoever  hides  the  truth  by  embellishment  of  words ;  by  a  vain 
exhibition  of  wit  or  fency ;  by  opaque  learning ;  by  the  impenetrable 
thickets  of  nice  distinctions ;  by  stupidity  and  lifeleasness ;  by  inane 
solemnity  and  sanctimonious  conventionalism,  is  a  desecrator  of  the 
pulpit  and  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Stupidity  hides  the  truth 
just  as  fetaUy  as  levity.  Consecrated  dulness  is  no  better  than  flip- 
pant folly.  If  a  window  feils  to  let  the  light  through,  it  makes  litUe 
difference  whether  the  obscuration  comes  from  the  web  of  a  big,  lazy 
spider,  or  from  the  nimble  weavings  of  a  hundred  pert  Httle  spiders* 

"  God's  truth  really,  eamesUy,  pungentiy  spoken,  for  a  direct  and 
practical  purpose,  with  distinct  results  constantiy  following,  that  is 
preaching,  no  matter  what  are  the  particular  methods  of  speech. 
Doubtiess  some  are  better  than  others.  But  every  sincere  and  truth- 
ful man  must  use  that  way  by  which  God  has  enabled  him  to  achieve 
success ;  some  By  solid  statements,  some  by  inexorable  reasonings, 
some  by  illustration  and  fancy,  some  by  fkcts  and  stories— -just  as 
God  has  given  power  to  each  one.  But  the  test  is  the  same  in  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  Ihiit  must  follow.  The  truth  of  God 
must  shine  throu^  the  human  instrument  and  evince  its  divinity 
by  signs  following — ^the  awakening  of  the  conscience,  conviction  of 
gin,  converdon  to  (^od,  and  a  life  redeemed  from  selfishness  and  set 
a^glow  with  Christian  goodness  and  benevolence. 
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*^  Nothing  can  more  sharply  exhibit  the  nuserable  imbecility  which 
has  come  upon  ua,  than  the  inability  of  men  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  pieaching  ^politicBy'  ^locial  refonn,'  &o^  and  preach- 
ing God'a  tnidi  in  such  a  way  thai  it  ahaU  ait  in  judgment  npon 
these  things,  and  every  other  deed  of  oMn,  to  try  them,  to  ezpkce 
and  analyse  them,  and  to  set  them  Ibrth,  as  upon  the  background 
ef  etendty,  in  their  moral  character,  and  in  their  relation  to  maa\i 
duty  and  God'a  requirementB. 

'^  Shall  the  whole  army  of  human  deeds  go  roaring  along  the  public 
thoronghfiues,  and  Chriatian  men  be  whelmed  in  the  general  rush, 
and  no  man  be  found  to  speak  the  real  moral  nature  of  human  oou- 
duett  Is  the  pulpit  too  holy,  and  the  Sabbath  too  sacred,  to  bring 
individual  courses  and  derelopments  of  society  to  the  bar  of  God's 
Word  for  trial  t  Those  who  tiiink  so^  amd  are  crying  out  about  the 
desecration  of  the  pulpit  with  secular  themes,  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  Jews  who  thought  the  Sabbath  ao  sacred  that  oar 
Saviour  desecrated  it  by  healing  the  withered  hand.  Would  to 
Gk>d  that  the  Saviour  would  visit  EQs  Church  and  heal  withered 
hearur 

It  haa  been  our  purpose  to  show  why  it  is  that  in  the  case  <^  Mr. 
Beecher  ^  all  the  people  are  very  attentive  to  hear  him."  Ihere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  remarkable  range  of  his  fiiculties  attracts  a  corre- 
sponding variety  of  people.  Some  see  the  peculiar  charm  in  his 
poetry,  some  in  his  pathos,  some  in  his  word-painting,  some  in  his 
dissections  of  character,  some  in  his  illustrationa  from  nature^  some 
in  his  sharp  sayings,  some  in  his  diareapect  for  fimna  and  theological 
systems,  some  in  his  heroism,  some  in  his  views  of  God  and  Cflirist, 
and  some  in  his  delivery;  but  all,  all  who  like  Mr.  Beecher,  are 
drawn  to  him  by  the  univenuil  recognition  of  his  humamiy  and  his 
hone$ty.  He  loves  his  fellow-man,  and  he  preaches  himael£  As 
Emerson  truly  says,  ^^  He  that  writes  to  himself  writes  to  aa  eternal 
public.  We  see  it  adrertiaed  that  Mr.  Grand  will  deliver  aa  oration 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Mr.  Hand  beTore  the  Mechanics^  Assodar 
tion,  and  we  do  not  go  thither,  because  we  know  that  these  gentle- 
men will  not  communicate  their  own  character  and  e]qperience  to 
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the  oompttiy.  If  we  had  reason  to  expect  nieh  a  confidence)  we 
should  go  throng^  all  inoonTenience  and  opposition.  The  sick 
would  be  carried  on  litten.  But  a  public  oration  is  an  escapade,  a 
non-committal,  an  apology,  a  gag,  and  not  a  communication,  not  a 
speech,  not  a  man."  But  Mr.  Beecher  does  confide  his  own  charac- 
ter and  eiqperience,  and  this  confidence  is  the  confidence  of  love.  It 
18  this  which  gives  the  peculiar  charm  of  encouragement  to  hii 
preaching.  One  hears  him,  and  grows  stronger  and  happier.  It  is 
good  for  all  of  us  to  have  life  interpreted.  It  is  good  to  have  heart- 
experiences,  however  deep,  sounded  with  as  profound  appreciation. 
The  poor  come  discouraged,  and  go  away  invigorated ;  the  tempted 
come  recUess,  and  go  away  penitent;  the  bereaved  come  weeping, 
and  go  away  hoping ;  the  darkened  are  illuminated ;  and  the  stranded 
float  off  into  abundant  waters.  It  is  the  truth  which  he  preaches, 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Most  ministers  preach  the  truth,  but 
with  some  is  it  not  truth  once  full  of  juice  and  fresh  with  beauty, 
but  now  sere  in  its  fiilfiUed  mission,  and  only  held  trembling  to  the 
bud  of  a  new  growth,  by  the  dried  adhesion  of  last  year's  sap  f 
With  others  is  it  not  desert  truth  of  drifting  sands,  with  only  here 
and  there  an  oasis?  or  is  it  not  unproductive  truth,  like  lands 
exhausted  by  unrighteous  cultivation?  Does  it  meet  the  vital 
neeeisitieB  of  the  living,  acting  men  and  women  of  this  living, 
present  nineteenth  century?  Is  it  truth  which  Paul  would  have 
preached  if  bom  eighteen  hundred  years  later  ?  It  is  living  truth, 
which,  we  confidentiy  believe,  men  yearn  for;  some  only  fitfully, 
some  unceasingly.  There  are  but  few,  stupidly  quiescent  in  past 
attainment  Some  grope  afler  it,  with  blind  outstretchings,  amidst 
tame  revelations  and  fcntastic  table-movings;  some  among  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  rubbish  of  the  past ;  some  seek  it  by 
self-imposed  penances  or  tedious  mummeries;  some,  skeptically 
tramj^ing  on  all  the  past,  search  for  it  in  nature,  from  '^star  dust,'* 
'and  primary  ceils;  some  think  it  embraced  in  telegnqphs  and  steam, 
or  whatever  promotes  the  Physical  and  accumulates  wealth;  but  all 
the  worid  ask  Pikte's  old  question,  **  What  is  truth  T  ignorant  that 
He  stands  ever  before  them  who  is  ^  the  way,  the  truih^  and  the  life.'* 
That  preacher  collecta  the  people,  who  preaches  the  truth  of  to-day 
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applied  to  the  wants  €t  to-day,  to  the  temptadonB  of  to-day,  to  the 
enon  of  to-day,  and  to  the  individual  neceanties  and  enTOomnenta 
and  duties  of  those  who,  at  this  present,  are  working  out  the 
Problem  of  Life ;  and  who  preaches  it  simply  and  naturally,  not 
swathed  in  formulas,  not  inwoven  with  technicalities,  but  presented 
in  the  garb  of  eveiy-day  life,  illustrated  by  fioniliar  experiences, 
unstilted  and  unassuming,  so  that  our  eyes  see  it  and  our  hands 
handle  it.  That  Mr.  Beecher's  attraction  consists  much  in  discern- 
ment, in  mental  elasticity,  soul-strength,  acute  observation,  apt  illus- 
tration, and  power  of  diction,  we  do  not  propose  to  deny;  but  it  is 
because  he  uses  these  gifts  in  jwesenting  simple  Christian  truth  that 
he  holds  his  unequalled  sway  and  is  the  People's  Preacher.* 
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We  append  some  sentences  reported  £tom  Mr.  Beecher's  Extem- 
pore. No  one  can  fieiil  to  be  impressed  with  the  genius  which  can 
profusely  scatter,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  such  felicitous  expressions. 

Fbox  a  Pbatxb. 

Oar  Father!  all  other  relationships  are  swallowed  up  in  Thee.  Thou 
art  all  that  are  distributed,  and  more.  Thou  art  the  exhaustkss  foun- 
tain of  love. 

Our  Father  1  Thou  knowest  that  through  the  week  we  go  dovm  into 
the  yalleys  of  care  and  shadow.  Grant  that  our  Sabbaths  may  be 
hills  of  light  and  Joy  in  Thy  presence ;  and  so,  as  Time  rolls  by,  may  we 
go  on  from  moontidn-top  to  mountain-top,  till  at  last  we  catch  the 
glory  of  the  gate,  and  enter  in,  to  go  no  more  out  forever. 

What  cares  the  child,  when  the  mother  rooks  it,  though  all  storms 
beat  withontf  So  we,  if  Thou  dost  shield  and  tend  us,  shall  be  mind- 
less of  the  tempests  and  blasts  of  life,  blow  they  neyer  so  rudely. 

*  In  the  preoeding  presentation  of  Mr.  Beeeher'B  varioos  views,  it  shonld  be 
jl  nndeistood,  in  JasUce  to  him,  that  all  quotations  of  his  language  are  speciiied 

by  quotation  marks,  or  by  foot-notes  pointing  out  Abetraots  of  Sennona,  in 
whidi  the  wording  is  Mr.  Beedher'a,  to  tiie  extent  whioh  an  Abatraot  wiU  aUow. 


II 
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Fbok  a  Bibmov. 

Qod  pardoDB  like  a  moiber,  who  kkMB  the  offence  into  everlasting 
foigetAihu 


In  onr  own  strength  we  can  do  nothing.  Who  is  there  that  is  not 
tired  of  oHmbing  up  the  blaok  &oe  of  the  diff  of  Besolntion,  to  M 
baok  again,  day  after  day,  upon  the  shoref 

There  are  mnltitades  of  men  like  the  smnmer  Tines,  that  never  grow 
even  Ugneons,  but  stretch  out  a  thousand  little  hands  to  grasp  the 
stronger  shrubs;  and  if  they  cannot  reach  them,  lie  there  dishevelled  in 
the  grass,  hoof-trodden  and  beaten  of  every  storm. 

Humor  is  a  golden  bounty  of  atmosphere  in  us,  which  we  are 
not  to  use  for  our  own  wanning,  but  for  the  wide  cheer  and  up- 
lifting of  aU. 

A  helping  word  to  one  in  trouble  is  often  like  a  switch  on  a  rail- 
road track— but  one  inch  between  wreck  and  ruin,  and  smooth,  on- 
rolling  prosper!^. 

Do  the  best  you  can  where  you  are,  and  when  that  is  exhausted, 
God  win  open  a  door  for  you,  and  a  voice  will  call,  ^^  Gome  up  hither 
into  a  higher  sphere." 

When  Ohrist  went  away,  it  was  to  larger  capabiUties  and  loves  for 
us,  even  as  a  bud  buists  its  cerements  and  expands  into  the  fhll  blos- 
som of  beau^  and  perfome. 

As  a  rose  after  a  shower,  bent  down  by  tear-drops,  waits  for  a 
pasring  breeze  or  a  kindly  hand  to  shake  its  branches,  that,  lightened, 
it  may  stand  once  more  upon  its  stem,  so  one  who  is  bowed  down  with 
affliction  longs  for  a  friend  to  lift  him  out  of  his  sorrow,  and  bid  him 
once  more  r^oice.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  that  in  his  soul  which 
acts  upon  the  dejected  like  Aprfl  airs  upon  violet  roots. 

God  does  not  send  graces  as  he  sends  U^t  and  ndn.  They  are 
wrought  in  us  throng  long  days  of  disdpline  and  growth. 

When  God  means  to  make  a  man  strong  and  useful  in  his  day  and 
generation,  He  generally  puts  him  into  the  forge  and  on  to  the  anviL 
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jBfm  A  Fb47«B» 

There  U  no  soil  on  eartii  <)^ep  enough  for  the  heart's  roots— 12me6  is 
no  earthly  air  in  which  it  can  hlossom  with  all  its  heayenly  fragranoe. 

To  he  weighed  down  with  a  aense  of  onr  own  inoomplotonceo  to 
long  for  that  which  we  have  not,  and  cannot  gain — ^this  it  is  to  he  on 
earth.  Do  Thon  grant  that  these  very  yearnings  may  he  winds  which 
shall  fill  the  sails  that  waft  ns  homewiurd  to  Thee. 

We  are  glad  that  there  is  a  bosom  of  God  to  which  we  can  go  and 
find  refiige.  As  prisoners  in  castles  look  ont  of  their  grated  wmdows 
at  the  smiling  landscape,  where  the  sun  comes  and  goes,  so  we  from 
this  life,  as  firom  dmigeon  bars,  look  forth  to  the  Heavenly  land,  and 
uie  refireshed  with  sweet  visions  of  the  home  that  shi^ll  be  ours  when 
we  are  free. 

Fbom  a  Sbbmon. 

No  man  can  go  down  into  the  dnngeon  of  his  own  e^)erienoe,  and 
hold  the  torch  of  God^s  word  to  all  its  dark  chambers,  and  hidden  cavi- 
ties, and  slimy  recesses,  and  not  come  np  with  a  shudder  and  a  chiO, 
and  an  earnest  cry  to  Gk>d  for  divine  mercy  and  cleansing. 

The  man  who  carries  a  bintem  in  a  dark  night,  can  have  friends  all 
around  him  walking  safely  by  the  help  of  its  rays,  and  he  be  not  de- 
frauded. So  he  who  has  the  Gk)d-given  Bght  of  Hope  in  his  breast, 
can  help  on  many  othws  in  this  world's  darkness,  not  to  his  own  loss, 
but  to  his  precious  gain. 

Would  that  I  could  break  this  Goq>el  as  a  bread  of  Mi  to  aUof  yonl 
lif^  best  presentations  of  it  to  yon  are  ao  incomplstel  Sometimes,  when 
I  am  alone,  I  have  such  sweet  and  rapturous  visions  of  the  k>ve  of 
God  and  the  truths  of  Wb  word,  that  I  think  if  I  could  speak  to  you 
then,  I  should  move  your  hearts.  I  am  like  a  child,  who,  waDdng 
forth  some  sunny  summer's  morning,  sees  grass  and  flowers  all  shining 
with  drops  of  dew,  that  reflect  every  hue  of  the  nunbow.  "  Oh !"  he 
cries,  ^'111  carry  these  beautifril  things  to  my  mother,"  and  eagerly 
shakes  them  off  into  his  little  pahn.  But  the  charm  is  gone— ^ey 
are  no  more  water-pearls. 
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9he  ehaage  from  a  toning  deserii  treelsflB,  flprin^^aas,  «id  dretr,  to 
green  fields  and  blooming  orohardB  in  Jonei  is  aUgfat  in  comparison 
with  that  from  the  desert  of  this  world's  af^tion  to  the  garden  of 
Qod,  where  there  is  perpetual,  tropical  luxuriance  of  bleseed  Love. 

A  man's  oonsdenoe  should  go  oyer  with  him  like  an  atmosphere  of 
life.  Many  men  carry  th^  consciences  like  a  drawn  sword,  cutting 
this  way  and  that  in  the  world,  but  sheathe  it  and  keep  it  very  soft 
and  quiet  when  it  is  turned  within. 

The  golden  light  of  conscience  should  aldBe  hi  erety  chamber  of 
thesouL 

Go  to  Qod  whenever  you  have  done  wrong.  Qod  never  says,  with 
a  scowl,  ^'  Here  comes  that  limping  sinner  again.**  The  path  of  the 
sinner  back  to  God  is  blister  and  brighter  every  step  he  takes,  up  to 
thft  smile  of  the  froe  and  the  toiich  of  ibe  hand,  and  that— Is  satvattoo. 

The  lifb  of  Ghrist  should  be  before  us  as  an  example,  and  hi  us 
as  a  fruit. 

Faox  BniABsqs. 

Ton  never  can  have  congregational  ringbg^  If  that  is  aH  yon  have. 
Thdass  you  have  singing  in  the  fiunily-ndnghig  in  the  house,  and  sing- 
ing in  the  shop,  and  sin^ng  in  the  street-ndnging  everywhere,  until  it 
beoomes  a  habit|  yon  never  can  have  congregational  singing.  It  will 
be  Mke  the  cold  dropS|  half  water,  half  ioe^  which  dr^>  in  Kareh  from 
some  deft  of  a  podc,  one  drop  here,  and  one  drop  there;  whereas  it 
should  be  like  the  August  shower,  wh&ol^  oomea,  ten  millioa  dr<^ 
at  once,  and  roars  upon  the  root 


And  when  we  come  to  that  golden  gate  which  men  have  made  black, 
but  which  Thon  hast  set  with  aH  glowing  stones  which  are  predous  in 
heaven ;  do  Thou,  who  art  our  salvation,  stretch  forth  Thhie  hands  to 
receive  us,  and  lead  us  up  the  unknown  way  to  the  land  where  we  shall 
dwe&  evermore  with  Thee^ 
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O  Lordl  be  thou  with  ns  whea  we  go  over  into  the  promifled 
land  of  onr  own  hearts.  Thou  knoweat  that  the  enemy  are  enoampefl 
there,  and  that  it  ia  throng  much  tribulation  that  we  can  Yanqniah 
them  and  take  poflBeanon. 

Grant  that  we  may  learn,  in  whaterer  station  we  are,  therewith  to 
be  content.  Not  that  we  may  not  have  aspirationa,  bat  that  we  may 
be  content  to  brood  upon  our  nesta,  nntil  the  time  for  flying  ahall 
come. 

Fbox  a  Sbbmov. 

Slavery  ia  a  state  of  sappresBed  war. 

The  teat  of  a  good  inatitntion  ia,  that  it  digs  its  own  graye. 

To  see  the  meanest  creature  abnaed,  who  is  made  in  the  image  of 
Gk>df  makes  my  heart  volcanic. 

The  son  does  not  shine  for  a  fsw  trees  and  flowers,  bat  for  the  wide 
world^B  Joy.  The  lonely  pine  upon  the  moantidn-top  waves  its  sombre 
bonghs  and  cries,  *'Thoa  art  my  san.^'  And  the  littie  meadow  violet 
lifts  its  cap  of  blae,  and  whispers  with  its  perfluned  breath,  ^'  Thon  art 
my  san.^'  And  the  gram  in  a  thoasand  flelda  rasties  in  the  wind,  and 
makes  answer,  ''  Thoa  art  my  san.'*  And  so  God  tata  effulgent  in 
heaven,  not  for  a  favored  fow,  but  for  the  univerae  of  life;  and  there  is 
no  creature  so  poor  or  so  low  that  he  may  not  look  up  with  child-like 
eonfidence  and  say,  ^  My  Father  1  Thon  art  mine." 

The  flrm  skull  must  conform  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  the  softest 
mass  in  the  whole  body.  So  laws  and  institations,  however  hard  th^ 
may  seem,  most  yield  and  ftshion  themselves  according  to  the  expaoaloii 
and  growth  of  the  national  character. 


Fbox  ▲  Bdocoh  oh  Ool.  ill  24. 

Hie  Bible  rarely  pronounces  dther  for  or  against  such  relatkxDS  (aa 
in  the  previous  verses).  It  g^ves  us  the  principles  on  which  we  ahoidd 
act  in  them.  It  simply  instructs  us  what  our  tpirit  should  be  aa  long 
as  we  are  in  them. 

Hie  real  and  everlasting  sources  of  motives  are  from  God  himaeUl 
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He  that  only  aota  from  the  apparent  reasons  of  reotitade,  acta  from 
very  slender  ones. 

Beoaose  one  man  throws  an  ugly  shadow  across  yonr  path,  yon  hare 
no  right  to  distort  yonrsel^  and  throw  one  across  his. 

When  Cttuistiani^  is  froitM  of  specniation  and  barren  of  good  oon- 
dnot,  infidels  always  abound. 

We  mnst  carry  saoh  a  fervor  into  onr  aflEairs,  that  onr  sonis  shall 
make  all  things  beantiftiL 

God  tells  ns  to  do  onr  duties  for  His  sake.  The  duties  are  not  much, 
bat  the  ^  For  my  sake,*^  makes  them  great  as  mountains. 

The  worse  the  plaoO)  if  a  man  meets  it  with  Ohristian  heroism,  the 
more  glorious  is  it. 

The  strokes  of  duty  ring  in  heaven. 

What  you  lack  in  outward  droumstance,  make  up  in  inward  excel- 
lenoe,  and  thus  equalize  it 

Though  the  Bible  teaches  what  Ohristian  graces  are,  it  is  the  world 
which  produces  them.  A  book  of  tactics  is  good  to  teach  the  soldier 
evolutions,  but  it  is  the  parade-ground  and  the  battle-field  which  makes 
veterans. 

God  does  not  put  us  to  school  here  to  ministers,  nor  to  the  Bible,  but 
life  itself  is  God*s  teacher.  Ton  will  go  to  your  stores  and  your  bual- 
ness  to-morrow,  and  some  event,  some  experience,  will  preach  to  you 
of  some  GObristian  grace.  You  may  not  understand  it,  but  it  is  the 
voioe  of  God  speaking  to  you,  and  if  you  do  not  understand  it,  I  am 
aorry  for  you. 

A  grindstone  that  had  no  grit  in  it,  how  long  would  It  take  it  to 
make  an  axe  sharp  f  And  affidrs  that  had  no  pinch  in  them,  how  kmg 
would  they  take  to  make  a  man! 

How  can  men  have  fiiith,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  go  where  they 
cannot  see? 

When  God  makes  saints,  He  makes  them  out  of  something  else  than 
aentimeotal  aspirations. 
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Tb»  ninti  who  are  most  eminent  in  thb  lift,  I  tUnk  are  aaintB  whc 
are  not  heard  from. 

There  are  many  pereons  who  are  marl^  that  neyer  were  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

Hare  yon  ever  seen  a  caotns  growing!  What  a  dxy,  ngly,  spmy 
thing  it  iai  But  anppoBe  yonr  gardener  takes  it  when  Jnst  spronting 
forth  with  bud^  and  lets  it  stand  a  week  or  two,  and  then  brings  it  to 
yon,  and  bl  it  is  a  blase  of  light,  g^rions  above  all  flowers.  So  the 
poor  and  lowly,  when  Gk>d'8  time  oomes,  and  they  b^gin  to  stand  np  and 
blossom,  how  beantiftil  they  will  be  I 

Daily  duties  are  a  part  of  a  man^s  religioQS  life,  as  mnoh  as  his  de- 
votions are. 

The  world  was  made  snoh  as  it  is,  that  yon  mlg^t  be  made  what  yon 
ought  to  be. 

Oh  I  how  saored  is  life  when  every  act  ia  an  altar  from  whioh  the 
heart  sends  np  its  incense  nnto  God. 

May  every  thing  which  calls  yon  to  do  and  to  bear,  tboo^  It  is  caBed 
by  the  ngly  name  of  trial,  so  stand,  that,  by  yonr  fiiith  touching  it,  you 
shall  see  Ohrist  standing  there,  and  saying^  ^'Doitlbrmysake— Bear  it 
fat  my  sakew* 

From  a  Sebxok  ok  Mat.  ziiL  18~28. 

There  is  nothing  which  excites  more  interest  among  men,  than  to  find 
general  truths  made  to  meet  the  scope  of  a  partkolar  caea 

There  is  not  a  sin^  fondaniental  reUglous  eantrovenqf  up  aowHh 
daya    They  aw  aH  ooatroversies  of  dfitnito    of  Jointipga 

The  great  denominations  now  stand  apart  from  each  other  on  grounds 
which,  by  their  own  general  confession^  do  not  touch  the  ia^vidiial 
ChiMan  charaeter. 

God  works  by  the  Ohurbh  Just  as  ftr  as  He  can.  But  the  stream  of 
Bb  workings  overflows,  and  tvdb  in  a  hundred  ducts  besidea. 

This  great  truth  of  the  importance  of  man,  which  God  is  driving 
through  our  time  as  with  a  chariot  of  fire— when  this  truth  oomes 
up  to  the  Ohurch,  does  the  Ohurch  welcome  it?    No.    The  Ohurch  Is 
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busy  dusting  the  flitdwB  of  old  tnikh,  that  hsye  hnng  tor  yean  In  the 
smoke-faoiue  of  theology* 

We  an  etandiiig  on  the  ere  of  a  gfeaiday^-»  di^r  mnllito^KnofU  with 
tnithe  and  strag^. 

Doubt  kaa  bad  aa  unbelief;  fbr  a  fbg  is  aa  bad  aa  midalg^t  darlaaofia. 

The  way  to  onre  infidelity  in  another  is  to  be  a  Ohristian  one*B  self. 

Fbom  ▲  Bbbmob  oh  Mat.  ziii.  28. 

infidelity  ia  to  niigloii  Jnst  yrbui  all  the  diaeaaes  of  fiunuae  are  to 
health.  And  real  religion  cores  infidelity  without  arguments,  Just  aa 
food  cores  famine — ^weakness  without  medicine. 

It  is  said  that  it  makes  no  dlfflareiioe  whai  aman  beUeves^  if  he  is  only 
tincere.  But  it  does  make  a  great  difference.  If  a  man  mounts  a  wild 
steed)  and  makes  full  speed  for  a  precipice,  and  means  to  slip  off  before 
he  gets  to  it,  his  very  insincerity  will  save  him.  But  if  he  says^  "  I^don't 
believe  there  is  any  chasm  there,"  his  sincerity  will  bring  him  to  the 
bottom. 

There  is  no  presumptive  evil  in  holding  truiihs  in  a  distinct  form  of 
ideas,  or  in  systematizing  them.  I  suspect  that  every  man  who  thinks 
at  all,  arranges  his  condusions;  and  when  a  man  has  settled  what  his 
belie&  are,  he  baa  a  ereed.  It  is  not  systematkingtrtth  that  makes  the 
mischief;  it  is  &]se  systemalazing. 

The  gromid  to  be  taken  in  rei^eot  to  troth  ii,  that  it  does  make  all  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  between  destroction  and  aalvaldoD, 
what  a  man  believes. 

I  might  ahnost  say  that  the  power  of  troth  to  ohaage  tSie  Ufti,  ia  aa 

UDfiuling  criterion  of  it ;  and  that  those  things  which  smooth  and  soften, 
carry  in  their  very  imbecility  the  proof  of  their  flikity ;  and  those  truths 
which,  though  they  axe  rugged,  yet  have  grip  in  them,  have  in  them- 
selves presomptive  evidence  of  their  troth. 

God  is  served  not  by  single  denoodnations^ but  by  all  Ghristlanaef 

Yon  are  not  to  have  any  toleration  which  Is  bonded  on  indlfibreooe. 
That  troth  I  woold  build  as  high  as  heaven. 
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Wheu  a  man  gives  proof  that  his  heart  is  soimd,  that  his  life  k  sound, 
then  no  divergenoe  of  opinion  should  keep  ns  from  fellowship  with  Imn. 

I,  too,  feel  sensitive  in  behalf  of  theologies;  bnt  when  theology  puts 
its  hoof  upon  the  living,  palpitating  heart,  my  hesrt  cries  ont  against  it. 

The  most  powerfblwayof  teaching  the  tmthi  is  to  Aiow  to  men  what 
it  does  in  yon. 


Fbov  ▲  Pbatxb. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  those  budding  promises  wUoh  are  yet  to  burst 
Into  flower. 

How  long  shall  those  blessed  pronuses  stand  as  sentinels  upon  the  bor- 
ders, 9nd  not  march  as  armies  of  the  living  God  T 

We  grieve  that  our  days  are  so  inharmonious.  Our  hearts  are  con- 
tinually going  in  and  out  of  eclipses.  Yesterday  jostles  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow will  carry  them  both  away  captive. 

And  as  when,  in  summer,  we  go  forth  in  the  pastures,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  we  may  not  pluck  of  flowers,  or  of  fruit,  or  of  beauty ;  so, 
in  all  the  richness  of  Thy  royal  nature,  there  is  nothing  that  we  may  not 
teke :  all  is  ours,  and  we  are  God's. 

We  rqjdce  to  think  that,  being  heirs  of  God,  we  can  afford  to  walk 
without  this  world's  outward  estate. 

Since  the  "For^Yee  hath  come  revealed,  may  we  not  be  nnwiDing  to 
know  our  sin. 

Bless  an  those  whom  we  love.  Gather  them  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Thine  own  heart,  and  bve  them  into  Joy  and  purity. 


Fbov  ah  EvEHora  Lbotubb,  oh  Mat.  y.  10-13. 

Such  a  string  of  pearls,  I  think,  were  never  put  around  the  neck  of 
any  fisivorite,  as  Christ  put  around  the  neck  of  His  disciples,  when  He 
pronounced  the  Beatitudes. 

Men  like  to  sun  themselves  in  the  &ces  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the 
best  of  purposes  are  sometimes  thawed  out  by  the  mere  si^t 
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We  are  not  bom  merely  for  the  pupoee  of  8000608.  '  -"  have  a  much 
nobler  end  than  merely  to  seramble  np  a  oertiun  heigL  the  golden 
bin. 

The  Bible  nowhere,  I  think,  provideB  for  the  want  of  con.  sense. 
That  18  taken  for  granted. 

Beoanae  onr  ImpresaionB  are  right,  we  have  not  the  right  ui  dash 
them,  unpreparedly  and  nnadvisedly,  in  the  fkoes  of  men. 

The  oommand  to  "live  peaoeably  with  aU  men,*'  is  not  a  command 
to  the  fist  only:  It  is  a  oommand  to  the  head — ^to  the  heart — ^to  the 
knnokles  of  the  understanding. 

We  are  never  to  propel  our  good  purpose  by  a  malign  impulsion. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  it  is  the  part  of  truth  to  make  men 
angry;  and  the  more  men  get  angry  and  the  more  they  hiss,  the  more 
each  a  man  thhiks  he  is  doing  his  work  thoroughly,  and  he  rather  re- 
Jotoesinit 

A  man  who  is  in  the  right,  knows  that  he  is  in  the  majority;  for 
God  IS  on  his  side,  and  Gk>d  is  multitudinous  above  aU  populations  of 
the  earth. 

The  wife  who,  with  brolcen  heslth,  and  untoward  oiroumstanoes,  and 
overwhehning  oares,  still  struggles  on — she  is  imperfect — ^take  the 
measure  of  a  symmetrical  character,  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  siud. 
But  she  tries  to  do  right,  ^^fiiint,  yet  pursuing,"  and  says,  *^I  shall  not 
go  back-— I  will  persevere,  and  that  to  the  end."  Now  aU  her  Strug- 
s' are  because  she  will  not  turn  and  go  down  stream.  AU  those 
troubles  that  beat  upon  the  bows  of  her  boat  as  she  stems  the  tide 
are  blessings  from  Qod,  if  she  only  knew  it,  as  they  murmur  against 
the  bows. 

To  have  one  spark  of  courage  in  the  &ce  of  a  million  dangers,  is  to 
have  more  than  to  have  all  courage  where  there  is  no  danger.  And  so 
tfaoee  who  are  put  under  troubles  and  have  a  patient  spirit,  do  they 
not  try  harder  to  do  right  than  they  ever  did  before  f  And  though 
they  often  ftil,  yet  can  they  say,  ^^  Is  not  my  bouI  armed  i6r  the  right, 
althou^  I  am  borne  back  by  the  spears  of  mine  adversaries  T" 

Bometfanes  a  man  is  brou^t  to  a  place  where  on  the  one  side  is  right, 
and  ^yparent  ruin,  and  on  the  other  prosperity  with  wrong-domg.    A 
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Dum  should  pray  that  he  may  te  deHT«r«d  from  tiw  foftk  of  thaAsd 
where  eoeh  teoiptafioai  «fe. 

Half  our  troubles  oome  from  our  morbid  way  of  looking  at  our  pr!?!. 
legea  We  let  our  blMrffigi  Utf  ttt  they  ^  iaoii^y^  and  thea  we  call 
thenr  corses. 

Beligimi  idiould  be  to  the  fife  Uke  ndiif  wUoh  deseHenda  in  a  milKon 
Gttle  drops,  and  Is  not  ashanied  to  sink  into  the  gromid,  where  the 
roots  are.  The  way  that  the  drop  of  water  oomes  to  swing  in  the  leai^ 
as  it  flannts  in  the  son  and  wind  all  summer  long,  is  by  going  down 
into  the  ground. 

There  are  days  when  my  blood  flows  like  wine;  when  all  is  ease  and 
prosperity ;  when  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  flowers  blos- 
som, and  every  thing  speaks  to  me;  and  my  1^  is  an  anthem,  waUdng  in 
time  and  tune;  and  then  this  worlds  joy  and  aifilBetion  suffice^  Birt 
when  a  ohange  eome»— when  I  am  weary  and  disappointed— when  the 
skies  lower  into  the  sombre  night — when  there  is  no  song  of  bird,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers  is  but  their  dying  breath  breathed  away — when 
all  is  sunsetting  and  autumn,  then  I  yearn  for  Him  who  mts  with  the 
summer  of  lore  in  His  soul,  and  know  that  all  earthly  aflTection  is  but  a 
glow-worm  light  compared  to  that  which  blazes  with  such  eSblgence  in 
the  heart  of  God. 

Religion— it  is  the  bread  of  Hfe.  I  wish  that  we  appreciated  more 
livingly  the  force  of  such  expressions.  Why!  I  remember,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  I  could  not  wait  tin  I  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  but  ran  and 
cut  a  slice  from  the  loa^  and  all  round  the  loaf^  too,  in  order  to  keep 
me  till  break&st--and  at  breakfiast— if  diligence  earned  wages,  I  shouM 
have  been  well  pdd— and  then  I  could  not  wait  till  dinner,  but  had  to 
eat  again,  and  again  before  tea,  and  then  at  tea,  and  lucky  if  I  did  not 
eat  again  after  that.  It  was  bread,  bread,  all  the  time,  which  I  ate, 
and  lired  on,  and  got  strength  from.  And  so  religion  is  the  bread  of 
life.  You  make  it  the  oake»  You  put  it  away  in  your  cupboards,  and 
you  never  have  it  but  when  y6u  have  company,  and  then  yon  out  it 
up  into  litde  pieces  and  pass  it  round  on  your  best  plates,  instead  of 
treating  it  as  bread,  to  be  used  every  day  and  every  hour. 
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Fbom  ▲  SxmcoN  OH  Bom.  ▼.  15,  ahd  Eph.  ii.  8. 
Ldy6  without  oonaoienoe  is  always  weak. 

When  we  say  that  aU  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  are  dear  to  God, 
we  say  jnst  what  every  parent's  heart  knows,  withont  being  able  to 
explain.  When  danger  comes,  the  mother's  heart  wonld  not  seek  for 
the  strongest  The  one  whom  she  would  seize  first  to  rash  ont  with 
wonld  be  the  weakest  And  how  came  we  to  feel  so  f  That  nature  is 
put  into  ns  that  it  may  be  a  perpetoal  testimony  to  ns  of  God's  love 
for  us. 

How  little  men  know  how  to  travel  towards  heaven  I  It  is  as  if 
Ck>d  ahonld  send  ns  a  carriage  well  hung  on  springs,  well  lined  with 
soft  cushions,  and  should  tell  us  to  get  in  and  ride,  and  we  should  take 
aU  our  baggage  on  our  backs  and  walk  along  Just  behind  it.  So  men 
live.  There  is  the  carriage  of  God's  providence  right  before  them,  and 
there  they  go— trudge— trudge— trudge— to  heaven.  Poor  miserable 
blind  slaves  that  they  are  1 

It  is  time  that  we  were  done  talking  of  Death  as  ^^the  great  tyrant," 
M  tiie  enemy,"  &a  Death  1 — it  is  nothing  but  the  permission  to  the 
child  to  come  home— it  is  joy  broke  out— it  is  the  heart  budding  and 
blossoming  for  etbmity ;  and  it  is  time  that  we  saw  through  it,  and 
ceased  to  talk  of  it  by  its  outside. 

I  think  that  in  the  life  to  come  my  heart  will  have  feelings  like 
Ck>d's.  The  little  bell  that  a  babe  can  hold  in  its  fingers  may  strike  the 
same  note  as  the  great  bell  of  Moscow.  Its  note  may  be  soft  as  a 
bird's  whisper,  and  yet  it  is  the  same.  And  so  God  may  have  a  feel- 
ing,  and  I,  standing  by  Him,  shall  have  the  same  feeling.  Where  He 
loves,  I  shall  bve.  All  the  processes  of  the  Divine  mind  will  be  re- 
flected in  mine.  And  there  wOl  be  this  companionship  with  him  to 
eternity.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  that  all 
thftt  we  have  is  Ohrist's,  and  God  is  ours,  and  we  are  heirs  of  God  f 
To  inherit  God— who  can  conceive  of  itf  It  is  the  growing  marvel, 
and  win  be  the  growing  wonder  of  eternity. 

Fbom  ▲  Bibmoh. 

Han  was  made  to  be  a  centre  of  forces,  and  his  life  Is  to  consist  in 
acquiring  power,  and  then  using  it  outwardly  upon  others.    And  it  is 
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one  of  the  wont  e£Eeot8  of  prosperity,  when  it  makes  man  a  Tortez  In- 
stead of  a  ibnntiun,  so  that,  instead  of  throwing  out,  he  only  draws  in. 

I  thiok  it  IS  a  sad  sight  to  look  at  one  of  the  reoeiyhig  hnlks  at  the 
NaTy  Yard.  To  thhik  that  that  was  the  ship  which  onoe  went  so  fear- 
lessly across  the  oceani  It  has  come  hack  to  he  anchored  in  the  quiet 
hay,  and  to  roll  this  way  and  that  with  the  tide.  Yet  that  is  what  many 
men  set  hefore  them  as  the  end  of  life— that  they  may  come  to  that  pass 
where  they  may  he  ahle  to  oast  ont  an  anchor  tins  way  and  an  anohw  that 
way,  and  never  moYe  again,  hnt  to  rock  lazily  with  the  tide— without 
a  sail— without  a  voyage— waiting  simply  for  decay  to  take  their  tam- 
ben  i^art.  And  tliJs  is  what  men  oall  ^^retiiing  from  baflaneaB"— 4o 
become  simply  an  emply  old  bulk. 

No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  by  toining  to  his  ledger. 
It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  man  rich.  He  is  rich  or  poor  aooQrding 
to  what  he  Is,  not  aooording  to  what  he  has  heaped  np  about  him. 

Never  forget  what  any  man  has  said  to  you  when  he  was  angry. 
Anger  Is  a  bow  that  wiU  send  an  arrow  sometimes  where  another  feel- 
ing will  not;  and  if  an  angry  man  baa  cbaiiged  yon  with  any  ttiiagiyoo 
bad  better  look  it  up. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  a  Ohristian,  don't  look  to  see 
whether  you  ever  &iL  Ask  yourself  what  is  your  purpose-— which  way 
Is  your  fkoe— which  way  is  your  heart  The  helmsman  of  a  ship  never 
keeps  his  helm  in  one  place,  because  as  the  ship  comes  up  to  the  true 
Hne  of  her  direction,  she  always  goes  a  little  beyond  it,  and  must  be 
brought  back.  The  straight  line  of  her  oourse  b  made  up  of  a  thousand 
dgzagi.  And  that  is  the  difference  between  you  as  a  wicked  man  and 
as  a  CSiristian.  The  wicked  man  switches  off  and  goes  on  another  road; 
but  the  OhiMan  goes  zigssgging  to  Heaven. 

Every  one  must  eome  to  Ghrist  and  say,  "If  you  will  not  take  me 
with  an  my  fiuEngs,  I  cannot  be  savedT'  And  why  does  God  ftx^ve 
us?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  mother  forgives  her  dhild— be- 
cause  she  loves  it  Just  as  the  sun  shines  on  decaying  flowers  and 
shrivelled  fruit,  because  it  is  his  nature — ^the  sun,  which  never  asks  a 
question,  but  says,  "If  any  thing  wants  to  be  shined  on,  let  it  hold 
itself  up.''  And  so  God  says,  "I  will  forgive  you,  for  your  repeato<l 
transgressions.'*    Do  you  ask  what  becomes  of  them  f    What  becomes 
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of  the  haflty  words  yon  spoke  yesterdiiy  to  her  yon  lorsf  *^I  don^t 
know  where  they  are,'*  says  the  wife.  ^'I  urn  sore  I  do  not,**  says  the 
husband.  They  are  gone.  They  are  sank  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
No  I  not  to  the  bottom,  for  there  she  keeps  her  love.  There  is  only  one 
tlung  that  can  be  annihilated^  and  that  is  wrong-doing  to  one  who 
loves  yon. 

Fbqic  ▲  SxBMOir  OK  Ps.  cxyL  7. 

The  hoe  of  man  is  a  disturbed  face.  Best  is  not  with  men  even  at 
home.  It  is  not  with  them  in  the  broodings  of  the  night — ^it  comes 
not  with  the  morning's  flush. 

As  men  live,  the  gratification  of  one  part  of  the  mind  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Our  hours  are  forever  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
The  resolutions  and  desires  of  to-day — ^poor  things  I — ^to-morrow  will 
hunt  them  out  of  your  shops  and  stores. 

That  narrow  and  intense  moment  of  the  pressure  of  temptation. 

Men  are  like  birds  that  build  their  nests  in  trees  that  hang  over  rivers. 
And  the  bird  dngs  in  the  tree-top,  and  the  river  rings  underneath^  un- 
dermining and  undermining,  and  in  the  moment  when  the  bird  thinks 
not,  it  comes  crashing  down,  and  the  nest  is  scattered,  and  all  goes 
floating  down  the  flood. 

• 

If  we  build  to  ambitionf  we  are  like  men  who  build  as  before  the  track 
of  a  volcano's  eruption,  sure  to  be  overtaken  and  burnt  up  by  its  hot 
lava. 

If  we  build  to  wealth,  we  are  as  those  who  build  upon  the  ice.  The 
spring  win  melt  our  foundations  from  under  us. 

Shan  we  build  to  earthly  affectaons  T  If  we  cannot  transfigure  those 
whom  we  love— if  we  cannot  behold  the  eternal  world  shining  through 
the  horn  of  fisither  and  mother,  of  husband  and  wife— if  we  cannot  be- 
hold them  all  irradiated  with  the  glory  of  the  supernal  sphere,  it  were 
not  best  to  build  for  love.  Death  erects  his  batteries  right  over  against 
our  homes,  and  in  the  hour  when  we  think  not,  the  missile  flies  and  ex- 
plodes, carrying  destruction  all  around. 

Of  an  impotent  creatures,  man  is  the  Weakest  when  he  tries  to  con- 
quer and  put  down  himself.  It  is  as  when  old  ocean  tries  to  put  down 
waves  with  waves;  there  are  no  storms  such  as  those  which  rise  when 
man  attempts  to  conquer  his  passions. 
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M  men  kaow  that  th^  are  to  Uve  again.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
have  that  blessed  trath  wafted  firom  heaven,  so  that  it  is  to  n$  a  new 
trath  which  no  man  has  ever  known  before. 

There  are  those  in  this  congregation,  I  know,  who  see  Heaven  more 
plainly  than  they  do  earth,  if  by  plainly,  we  mean  effectively. 

We  are  beleagaered  by  Time,  and  parallel  after  parallel  is  drawn 
aronnd  ns,  and  then  a  charge  is  made,  and  we  see  the  enemy's  flag  wav- 
ing on  some  outwork.  And  as  the  sense  of  hearings  and  touch,  and 
sic^t  fiaJls,  and  a  man  finds  all  these  marks  of  time  upon  him,  oh  woe! 
if  he  has  no  Hereafter,  as  a  final  Citadel  into  which  to  retreat. 

Over  agidnst  every  trial  I  see  Christ  standing,  and  I  hear  Bhu  saying 
ever  with  the  same  voice,  which  is  deep  as  eternity,  ^  Come  unto  me, 
and  I  win  give  you  rest.** 

A  select  church  is  a  dead  church.  A  church's  power  condsts  in  its 
cutting  the  loaf  of  society  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

I  think  the  human  heart  is  like  an  artist's  studio.  Tou  can  teU  what 
the  artist  is  doings  not  so  much  by  his  completed  pictures,  for  these  are 
mostly  scattered  at  once,  but  by  the  half-finished  sketches  and  designs 
which  are  hanging  on  his  wall  And  so  you  can  teU  the  course  of  a 
man's  lifo,  not  so  much  by  his  well-defined  purposes,  as  by  the  half-fonned 
planfr-^the  fidnt  day-dreams,  which  are  hung  In  all  the  chambers  of 
hia  heart. 
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OHXBAOTBB  ASD  BZPXBISN0JE8, 

ThiB  presentation  of  Mr.  Beeclier'B  yiews  and  style  not  only  sheds 
light  upon  the  sonroes  of  lus  attraction  as  a  preacher,  but  illustrates 
liis  originality,  independence,  and  mission,  the  three  things  which 
individualise  him.  His  mind  pre-eminently  works  from  its  own  start> 
ing-point,  and  in  its  own  way.  It  is  essentially  creative,  and  it  is 
singularly  fiee.  Before  grappling  a  subject,  it  strips  it  from  all  the 
accumulated  surroundings  of  past  discussion.  It  builds  on  no  other 
man's  foundation.  It  inherits  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's  mind ;  and  very  descriptave  is  the  Boston  division  of  the 
human  race  into  the  *^  Good,  the  Bad,  and  the  Beechers." 

Of  a  man's  mission  it  is  as  well  not  to  speak  till  the  work  is  done. 
Every  man  has  one,  though  in  only  a  few  are  the  world  interested. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next  generation  may  speak  of  Mr.  Beecher 
with  more  of  profound  and  universal  interest ;  and  the  Church  may, 
perhaps,  regard  him  with  ever-living  gratitude.  That  he  is  doing  a 
great  work  of  some  kind,  no  one  doubts;  that  he  is  influencing 
Humanity  more  than  any  other  living  preacher,  no  one  need  to  doubt ; 
that  both  his  influence  and  his  actual  strength  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, is  manifest  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts.  Consider  first 
his  regular  congregation,  the  laigest  in  the  country,  so  eager  in 
attendance  that  the  annual  sale  of  pews  yields  $12,000,  and  probar 
bly  twice  as  many  might  be  rented.  See,  secondly,  his  audience  of 
flrom  two  to  three  thousand,  ever  attentive,  and  even  absorbed. 
Note,  thirdly,  the  church,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers, to  which  additions  are  made  at  every  communion,— a  vigorous, 
effective,  and  devoted  church,  giving  practical  expression  to  his 
views.  Mark,  fourthly,  the  boatrloads  every  Sunday  morning  and 
evening  from  New  York,  made  up  of  occasional  hearers  from  other 
congregations,  and  from  the  country ;  for  most  viatants  to  New  York 
from  east^  north,  and  west,  hear  him.  A  New  York  merchant, 
whose  trade  covers  the  West,  states,  that  a  majority  of  his  customers 
speak  at  his  store  of  attending  Mr.  Beecher's  church  as  a  part  of 
the  trip  East.  ^To  hear  Beecher''  is  down  on  the  memorandum. 
Note,  fifthly,  that  he  publishes  a  weekly  <*  Star^  article  in  the  <"  Inde- 
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pendent,**  with  its  hundred  thousand  readers,  ninety  thousand  of 
whom  turn  to  his  illumination  first ;  and  now  and  then  some  pub- 
lisher issues  a  book  of  his,  which  advertises  its  — ^th  edition  before 
some  journals  are  awake  to  its  first  appearanoe. 

Besides  thi%  sixthly,  he  speaks  at  the  public  dinner,  and  firom  the 
platform,  and  is  reported  in  the  papers.  Everybody  knows  of  him. 
One  from  New  York  cannot  go  to  any  part  of  the  North  or  West, 
even  among  remote  villages  and  quiet  £urm-houses,  without  being  cat- 
echised about  Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  There  is  no  good  public  man 
whose  name  is  so  often  in  men's  mouths,  and  but  few  wii^ad  ones. 

A  resident  of  the  South  tells  us  that  New  Orleans  discusses  him 
equally  with  New  York ;  and  there  also  rally  defenders,  aa  well  ss 
assailers.  It  is  manifest  that  the  more  he  is  known  the  stronger  is 
his  hold  on  the  public  heart;  and  prejudices  melt  before  his  actual 
presence  and  living  voice.  As  illustrative,  we  knew  a  party  of  fear 
Southern  gentlemen  stopping  last  year  at  the  St  Nicholas,  New 
York,  one  of  whom  was  induced  to  hear  him  preach.  He  went 
with  Southern  abhorrence,  and  returned  with  Northern  enthusiasm. 
He  persuaded  his  three  firiends  to  go  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  the 
efifect  was  such  that  they  altered  their  plan  of  travel,  stayed  over 
another  week,  and,  finally,  would  not  leave  without  an  introduction,  at 
which  Southern  frankness  vied  in  expression  with  Southern  heartiness. 

We  know  of  a  clergyman  who  lately  came  to  hear  him  f<»r  the 
first  time.  He  was  for  many  years  a  pastor  in  Eastern  ConnectiGut, 
is  now  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  always  been  a  aealous 
advocate  for  revivals.  Indeed,  he  was  associated  with  Nettleton,  and 
has  labored  much  and  efiectively  in  Connectieut  as  an  evangelist  at 
protracted  meetings.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  faith  in  the  progresB 
of  Ghnstianity  centres  in  revivals,  and  who  regards  revivals  as  the 
definite  and  sole  end  of  all  religious  effort  He  had  been  much 
exerdsed  about  Mr.  Beeoher,  lest  his  preaching  was  below  the 
Qospel  standard,  and  his  influence  not  conducive  to  evangelical 
doctrines. 

In  his  sc^citude  he  came  to  hear  him.  Entering  the  chureh,  not 
before  the  usual  houi;  he  found  it  filled  to  overflowing,  and  with 
difiiculty  secured  a  place  in  the  aisle.    As  the  discourse  proceeded 
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he  became  intenBely  interaited,  and  finally  gwe  maTiifert  exprarion 
to  hk  emodoDB.  After  lervioe  he  met  one  of  the  memben  of  the 
chmnh,  a  fiiend  of  former  days,  and  said  in  the  deliberative  slyle  of 
age,  ^I  came  to  hear  your  miniater.**  ''Well,  how  do  you  like 
him f  With  dislanctiTe  emphaaia  he  i^ed,  ''He  ia  a goUj^  man. 
DooHi  yon  hare  a  remval  here  all  thi  Imm  /" 

He  lectmei)  aho^  about  eighty  timea  a  year  in  vaiiona  parta  of  the 
country.  Then  the  region  round  about  awakea,  and  ereiy  road 
poiUB  in  its  tribute  to  the  overflowing  audience.  All  aaeociations 
want  him.  He  is  overborne  by  lecture*invitati<xiB.  Last  winttf  he 
received  five  hundred  letters  on  thia  point  alone,  and  had  to  employ 
an  aanatant  to  read  and  anawer.  As  there  are  few  preadien  who 
exchange  bo  Beldom,  and  who  bo  rarely  fiul  to  give  the  weekly  reh- 
giouB  lecture,  it  foUowB  that  most  of  these  must  be  declined.  When 
he  began  to  lecture  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  feelingB  to  fix  a 
price;  and  it  was  only  after  two  yeare  of  argument  by  his  Menda, 
and  when  a  fixed  price,  and  tiiat  a  high  one,  was  neceBBaiy  for  per^ 
Bonal  protection,  that  he  consented  to  it 

He  Buid,  "I  do  not  wish  to  charge  fifty  or  a  hundred  doIlarB  for 
speaking  one  evening :  it  is  not  worth  it**  Indeed,  so  burdensome 
had  come  to  be  this  matter  of  making  arrangements  to  satisfy  Lec- 
ture Conmiittees,  that  last  spring  the  proposal  was  made  by  three 
prominent  men  ci  his  congregation  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
labor  and  responflibility  of  arranging  where  and  when  he  should 
speak,  and  of  making  all  the  bargains  vnth  Assodattons.  Wb  mudi 
lecturing  is  criticised,  and  there  is  reason  to  qucBtaon  whether  it  is 
best  for  a  pastor  to  employ  lime  and  thought  in  this  way.  But  if 
any  one  ought,  Mr.  Beecher  is  the  one,  because  his  resources  enable 
him  to  do  the  work  of  lecturing  and  preaching,  and  to  do  both  welL 
But  to  thoee  who  object  on  the  ground  that  a  minister  ought  not  to 
earn  money,  we  are  free  to  say  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  see 
good  men  earn  and  have  money, — they  OAke  such  good  use  of  it— 
they  scatter  it  so  among  the  aspiring  and  the  homeleBs  and  the  out- 
cast of  this  world.  Take  Mr.  Beecher  fer  an  example.  Wb  benevo- 
lences are  without  stbt  A  few  Sabbaths  ago,  fbr  a  stmggHng  church 
in  Williamsburg,  he  preached  a  sermon  which  cost  his  cougregar 
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tion  $2000  and  himaelf  $100,  and  the  church  was  aaved.  The  qbHj 
difiiarence  between  paying  such  a  man  one  hundred  or  two  hondied 
doUaiB  a  night  is,  that  in  one  caae  the  poor  have  twice  aa  much  as 
they  otherwise  would. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Beecher,  besides  his  preaching,  lecturing,  and  writmg, 
has  come  prominently  before  the  people  on  three  occasions:  in  his 
fiunous  extinguishment  of  John  Mitchel;  in  his  publication  and 
defiance  of  "^  the  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns,**  which  has  stirred 
the  religious  community ;  and  in  his  antinalaYeiy  speech  of  1851), 
which  conmianded  the  respect  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country,  for 
its  fair,  sound,  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  prevailing  controvert 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  heard  a  distinguished  citiaen 
of  New  England  speak  of  it  with  surprise,  as  evidencing  such  depth 
and  breadth  of  thought*  ^  It  is  not  only  original  and  keen  as  we 
should  expect,  but  it  is  truly  philosophicaL  It  has  the  profiound 
analysis  of  Carlyle,  with  far  greater  felicity  of  expression." 

Most  people  concede  that  he  has  lively  perceptions  of  truth,  pic- 
turesqueness  of  language,  heroism  of  utterance,  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination;  but,  with  this  single  exception,  he  has  not  demon- 
strated, outside  of  his  pulpit,  his  power  of  broad  generalizations  and 
philosophical  insight  We  hope  he  will  yet  do  i1^  and  in  the  form 
which  outlives  speecL 

But  though  a  profound  thinker,  he  is  not  technically  a  prctfound 
scholar.  He  is  little  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  schools.  He  is  not 
conversant  with  other  men's  thoughts.  He  is  guileless  of  Hebrew, 
and  in  exposition  of  Scripture  rarely  deviates  from  King  James's 
translation.  He  deals  little  in  exegesis,  and  litUe  in  the  comparison 
and  grouping  of  texts,  though  this  remark  would  have  been  moie 
true  a  year  ago,  and  will  be  less  true  a  year  hence. 

Not  only  in  Mr.  Beecher's  public  discourse,  is  his  growing  power 
ahown,  but  in  sundij  efforts  to  "  put  him  down,"  prompted  either 
by  misapprehension  of  his  views,  by  denominational  rivalry,  or  by 
political  persecution.  It  is  superfluous  now  to  particulariae  these,  as 
they  have  all  ended  in  the  after-regret  of  some,  and  the  discomfituxe 
of  all  engaged ;  while  to  his  friends  they  have  proved  a  source  of 
exhilaration.    It  is  generally  conceded  by  his  opponents  that  it  is 
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imwiae  to  loose  him.  Tei  a  letter  from  a  difltingaished  gentleman 
at  the  East  ezpreflses  the  sentiment  of  many :  **  You  have  doubtless 

read  Beecher's  annihilation  of    ■       .     Is  it  not  capital  ? 

I  like  the  way  he  has  when  he  gets  into  a  row.  He  pitches  in  so 
lustily.  But,  after  all,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  rather  an  Irishman's 
love  of  the  shillaleh.  And  though  he  always  comes  out  'firstrbest,' 
yet  as  I  see  him  now,  with  hat  jammed  down  oyer  his  eyes,  red  and 
dusty,  I  must  confess  he  does  not  look  to  me  altogether  clerical.'' 

With  such  power  and  such  experiences  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Beecher  knows  his  strength,  as  eveiy  strong  man  does ;  but  he  also 
knows  his  weaknesses,  as  every  strong  man  does  not  Those  judge 
unjustly  who  call  him  conceited.  Conceit  lies  either  in  thinking  too 
highly  of  self^  or  in  giving  undue  thought  to  8el£  Mr.  Beecher  does 
neither.  He  has  the  two  accompaniments  of  greatness-rself-respect, 
with  self-abnegation.  It  is  beautiful  to  note  how  much  consideration 
he  has  of  himself  and  how  little  for  himself:  Self  is  not  his  life-aim, 
but  the  Gospel  of  truth.  To  this  he  is  consecrated.  The  greatness 
of  the  work  has  absorbed  all  the  minutis  of  self-promotion.  In  this 
he  lives,  for  this  he  is  ready  to  die.  The  idea  of  his  saying,  after 
one  of  his  sermons,  ''Did  I  not  speak  wellT  is  absurd,  but  rather — 
**  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  And  this  ignoring  of  self  grows  as  the  years  go  by.  ''Mor- 
tality" is  more  and  more  "  swallowed  up  of  life." 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal  has  published  the  following, 
which  is  authentic : 

"  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1775.  All  his  ancestors  were  devout  and  professedly  re- 
ligions men.  His  greatrgreat-grand&ther,  John  Beecher,  was  bom 
in  Kent  county,  England,  and  came  to  New  Haven.  His  great- 
grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  a  full-blooded  Welsh  woman,  a 
Soberts.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  Beechers  received  a  happy  mixtiue 
of  Welsh  blood,  with  its  foefrj  and  music,  and  its  insatiable  and 
intolerable  love  of  genealogy;  for  no  Welshman  ever  lived  who 
had  not  a  clear  genealogical  turnpike  opened  up  to  Adam's  very 
front  door-yard.  The  Beecher  blood  was  dashed  with  hypochon- 
dria*   Dr.  Beecher  himself  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  were,  in 
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early  life,  great  suffelen  fifom  that  caoBe;  but  in  each  oaae  it  woro 
out  with  yearo,  leaving  a  serene  and  cheerful  old  age.  Dr.  Beecfaet's 
own  mother  was  a  Lyman,  whoee  blood  was  made  of  champagne, 
joyous,  sparkling,  hopeful,  and  against  all  rebuff  and  disappointment 
hopng  still.  *  *  *  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  remarkable  for 
the  soundness  and  vigor  of  his  physical  ccmstitution.  Every  bodily 
organ  is  strong,  and  exceedingly  active.  His  vital  organs  are  large, 
and  peculiarly  healthy.  Only  his  stomach  is  in  the  least  degree 
afiected,  and  that  only  partially,  and  occasioBally.  His  lungs  are 
very  large,  and  very  fine.  He  measures  under  the  arms  more  than 
one  in  thousands ;  and  his  musdee  are  uncommonly  dense,  sprightly, 
and  vig<Mrous.  All  his  motions  are  quick  and  elastic,  yet  peculiarly 
firm  and  strong,  tossing  his  body  about  as  if  it  were  as  light  as  a 
foot-ball — ^a  condition  characteristic  of  distingnished  men.  He  fos- 
ters this  condition  by  taking  a  great  amount  of  physical  exercise, 
and  also  of  rest  and  recreation.  When  he  does  work^  he  works  with 
his  whole  might,  until  his  energies  are  nearly  expended,  and  then 
gives  himself  up  to  sleep,  relaxation,  and  cheerful  conversation,  per- 
haps for  days  together,  until,  having  again  filled  up  the  reservoir  of 
life-power,  he  becomes  capable  of  putting  forth  another  vigorous  ef- 
fort Mention  is  made  of  this  fact  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  animal  enei^.  Many  men  ML  just 
as  they  are  becoming  distinguished  because  of  premature  exhaus- 
tion; whereas,  a  little  husbanding  of  their  strength  would  have 
saved  them.  One  of  Beecher's  cardinal  doctrines  and  practices  is  to 
keep  his  body  m  first-rate  wtrhmg  order^  just  as  a  good  workman 
keeps  his  tools  well  sharpened.  The  second  cardinal  point  in  his 
character  is  the  unwonted  sice  of  his  Bbnxvolkhob.  It  is  the  great 
phrenological  centre  of  his  brain,  and  towers  above  every  other 
organ  in  his  head.  While  most  heads  rise  higher  at  Firmness  than 
at  Benevolence,  his  rises  higher  at  Benevolence.  It  is  really  enor- 
mous. Acquifiotiveness  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  He  never  thinks 
whether  this  or  that  sermon  or  doctrine  will  increase  or  diminish  his 
salary,  but  simply  asks  whether  it  is  true.  In  his  first  sermon  to  his 
present  congregation,  he  told  them  that  they  might  expect  to  hear 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  that  if  he  thereby  curtailed  his 
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sftlaiy,  curtailed  it  mtut  be;  thst  he  had  lived  on  bread  and  vafter, 
and  could  do  ao  again ;  and  that  all  he  needed  was  a  bare  living, 
and  that  he  could  procure  without  temporising.  Hia  FmicirsBS  ia 
extraordinarj.  VeneraiioD,  though  inferior  to  BeueTolence  and  Firm* 
neaa,  ia  large,  and  coufliderably  larger  than  it  waa  two  yeara  ago, 
while  Manrellouaneas  ia  eomparatiTelf  wanting.  Hope  ia  unbounded. 
Com PABiaoN  ia  the  ma8te^«lement  of  hia  mind.  Lanouaok  is  the 
second  largest  intellectual  organ.  Hia  elocution  ia  peculiarlj  free 
and  flowing.  No  one  can  be  at  a  leas  to  know  exactly  what  he 
means^  as  he  has  the  rare  fiioulty  of  transferring  the  full  power  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  minda  of  his  hearera  and  readera. 
Hia  descriptive  powers  are  rarely  equalled,  and  greatly  aided  by  Im- 
itation and  large  Ideality,  as  he  is  a  great  mimic  If  any  living  man 
may  properly  be  called  a  child  ofnaiwrt^  and  pre-eminently  true  to 
that  nature,  it  is  H.  W.  Beecher.  Few  men  are  ksa  perverted,  or 
more  true  to  their  instincts.  In  this,  more  than  in  any  thing  else, 
resides  his  Samson  strength.  It  gives  him  sim^didty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strength  unequalled  by  those  whose  capabilities  are  much 
greater.^ 

Mr.  Beecher  waa  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  June  24th,  1813. 
He  waa  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  which  waa  under  the  direction  of 
hia  &ther.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Fteabyterian  minister  at  law- 
renceburg,  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  in  1837,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  Fiom  thence  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of 
the  State.  There  he  remained  till  accepting  the  unanimoua  call  of 
a  new  Congregational  society  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  October,  1847.  His  salary  at  first 
was  $1,500,  pledged  by  three  pemns,  when  the  church  enterprise 
waa  an  experiment  It  ia  now  $4,000,  having  been  gradually  ad- 
vanced without  hia  request  He  is  now  forty-two  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  groat  physical  energy  and  vitality.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  muscular  physique,  and  florid  complaxioii,  quick  in  hia  move- 
menti,  and  vigoroua  in  his  habita.  Hie  original  formation  of  his 
fiuM  is  sensuous.  He  would  have  been,  if  not  spiritually  devel- 
oped, a  hearty,  yeomanly-Iooking  man.    His  &oe  now  is  indicative 
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of  developed  lool-power.  Humor  plap  aboatthemoutli;  expres- 
rion  flowB  from  the  laige,  fiill,  and  swimming  blue  eye,  and  inteUect 
is  stamped  upon  the  expansile  &ce,  and  swelling  brow  and  temples. 
His  manners  aie  cordial,  frank,  unstudied  and  youthful,  which  im- 
pel people,  thou^  strangers,  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Bk  voioe 
is  compact,  of  not  wide  range,  only  £ur  in  gentle  inflectiona,  but 
gifted  in  strength  of  tone.  It  ne^er  fails  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  largest  house,  and  yet  is  not  usually  loud,  and  seldom  makes 
the  hearer  unpleasantly  conscious  of  its  power.  He  reads  well,  re- 
markably well ;  but  not  so  much  from  superiority  of  7oice,  as  from 
exquisite  appreciation  and  rare  natundness.  Hence  his  reading  is  free 
from  tone,  and  his  touch  of  inflection  and  emphasis  is  of  the  nicest 
Both  Yoice  and  face  have  at  times  a  loving  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  one  of  a  fisanily  of  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom 
are  living.  His  mother,  Boxana  Foote,  of  Guilford,  Gonnecdcnt,  who 
died  when  he  was  three  yean  old,  was  one  of  those  endowed  wo- 
men, who,  not  frtvored  with  what  some  esteem  the  essential  advan- 
tages of  town  culture  and  range  of  libraries,  was  gifted,  direct  from 
the  abundant  boun^  of  Nature,  with  the  refined  tastes,  exquisite 
appreciations,  acute  intellect,  and  lofty  aspirings  which  finished  edu- 
cation in  literature  and  Art  claims  as  its  exclusive  prerogative.  She 
was  a  natural  painter,  and  not  unsuccessful  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  Nature  was  ever  an  open  book,  from  which  she  read  with  ir- 
represmble  delight,  and  flowers  were  among  her  beautiful  loves. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  expression  of  face  and  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  of  a  manner  uniting  gentieness  with  dignify, 
which  invested  her  with  a  serene  attractiveness;  and  she  inspired  an 
a£fection  which  drew  nigh  to  adoration.  Her  piety  was  a  profound 
experience,  and  her  spiritual  capacities  were  of  that  receptive  fulness 
which  characterize  peraons  like  Madame  Guyon,  giving  intensfy  to 
her  appreciation  of  all  spiritual  truths.  Mr.  Beecher  inherits  from  his 
bther  his  ruggedness  of  strength,  but  to  his  mother  is  he  indebted 
for  the  poetry,  taste,  perception  of  the  Beautiful,  and  sympathetic 
tenderness  which  are  his  gifts. 

The  other  members  of  the  fomily  are,  Mias  Catharine  E.  Beecher, 
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distbguished  as  an  authoress ;  Ber.  William  H.  Beecher,  of  Red- 
ding, Massachusetts ;  Edwaid  Beecher,  D.  D.,  now  settled  at  Gales- 
burgh,  Illinois,  author  of  the  ^  Conflict  of  Ages  ;**  Mrs.  Maiy  F. 
Perkins,  wife  of  Thomas  G.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  of  Connecticut ;  Rev.  George  Beecher,  who  was  killed  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1840 ; 
Mrs.  Harriet  K  Stowe,  wife  of  Professor  Stowe,  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  authoress  of  **  Unde  Tom^s  Cabin ;"  Henry 
Ward,  and  Rev.  Charles  Beecher. 

Dr.  Beecher  has  had  four  children  by  his  second  wife,  Harriet 
Porter,  of  Portland,  Maine ;  three  of  whom  are  liring — ^Thomas  R., 
a  clergyman ;  Isabella,  wife  of  John  Hooker,  of  Hartford ;  and 
James  C,  a  student  of  theology. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  married,  in  1837,  to  Miss  Bullard,  sister  of  the 
late  Rer.  Dr.  Bullard,  of  St  Louis,  who  was  killed  in  the  railroad 
accident  at  Gasconade  Bridge,  of  Rer.  Asa  Bullard,  of  Boston,  and 
Bey.  K  Bullard,  of  Royalton,  Vermont.  He  has  had  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  are  fiving. 

He  takes  his  given  name  firom  two  brothers  of  his  mother,  who 
died  young,  and  were  named  alter  their  fether,  Henry  Ward ;  who, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  showed  a  characteristic  independence  and  prin- 
ciple in  declining  to  receive  the  rum-rations  when  an  officer  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  at  the  capture  of  Louisbourg;  and  the 
money,  which  he  received  instead,  he  had  made  into  spoons  and 
marked  **  Louisbourg,^  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  femily.  So 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  **  comes  rightfully'*  by  his  temperance 
principles. 

He  has  made  one  brief  trip  to  Europe  in  1862,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  produced  is  described  in  the  following  spirited  paragraph, 
published  in  the  British  Banner,  and  written,  we  understand,  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  an  admirable  judge  of  men  and  of  preaching : 

"Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  by  &r  the  most  amusing  and  fea- 
dnating  American  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  He  is  a  mass 
of  flaming  fire— restiess,  fearless,  brilliantr— a  mixture  of  the  poet, 
the  orator,  and  the  philosopher,  such  as  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
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found  in  any  other  man  to  tlie  same  extent  He  is  madons  beyond 
even  the  temperature  of  Parisi  and  mirthful  even  to  wUdneasi  seem- 
ing not  to  know  tfaftt  there  la  such  a  thiqg  as  oaie  or  aonow  in  the 

world  r 

With  alluflion  to  acmie  happy  qualitiesi  and  we  axe  done. 

1.  Ihe  summary  of  Mr.  Beecher  is  health— health  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  heart,  with  the  consequent  elasticity,  vigor,  freshness, 
and  vitality ;  with  firm  will  and  robust  affections.  His  blood  flows 
free  and  strong,  through  brain  and  musde.  He  never  looks  at  sub- 
jects morbidly;  never  takeira  dyqpeptio  view  of  life;  is  never  more 
solemn  than  the  case  demands. 

2.  Mr.  Beecher  has  what  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  '^the  moral 
accompaniment  and  actuating  principle  of  genius,"  which,  in  the 
fc^owing  suggestive  sentence,  he  defines  to  be  ^  the  canying  on  of 
the  freshness  and  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood." 

8.  His  sympathy  with  nature.  Ko  note  of  bird,  no  sound  of 
water,  no  sweep  of  tree,  nor  wave  of  grain,  nor  wild-flower  efl3o- 
rescence,  escapes  his  sense  or  iiiils  to  utter  its  spiritual  meaning. 
Old  ocean's  voice,  also,  and  the  advancing  storm,  the  Hiatilling  dew, 
and  the  silent  snow,  are  vocal  to  his  ear  of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  all 
pervading  Divinity.  This  is  noticeable  somewhat  in  the  "Star 
Papers,"  but  £tf  more  in  his  sermons. 

4.  His  acute  observation  of  men.  He  manages  to  see  all  rlasnon, 
to  apprehend  all  varieties  ct  notions  and  prejudices,  to  know  multi- 
plied experiences^  to  appropriate  manifold  ezpreasiona,  and  to  get  at 
the  core  of  society  and  the  heart  of  humanity. 

d.  He  has  the  characteristic  of  genius,  to  see  things  just  as  they 
are  and  describe  just  as  he  sees.  Henoe  his  remarkable  analyses 
at  character,  which  strike  home  to  everybody — those  life-pictures  in 
which,  to  most,  his  fasdnation  lies^  and  which  are  |«obably  his  forte. 
Quite  as  much  to  an  honest  scanning  of  his  own  mind  and  heart- 
workings  is  this  power  attributable. 

6.  His  affluence.  One  can  only  realize  the  creative  v^gor  of  his 
genius  by  repeated  hearing.  He  preaches  three  sermons  a  week, 
two  of  which  are  firom  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  long^  and  yet 
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he  never  repeats  and  never  sajB  what  k  not  freah.  It  aeema  impoa- 
aihle  to  exhaust  his  ie80iffQe&  Only  the  wealth  of  his  genios  seems 
greater  than  the  lavishness  of  its  expenditaie.  In  this  we  know  not 
his  equal,  in  Church  or  State.  He  never  preaches  a  sermon  that  is 
not  remarkable.  Tbej  have  differences  of  degree  and  striking  oon- 
tnsts  of  feature,  bat  are  never  commonplace,  and  are  nsnally  great 

7.  Mr.  Beecher  is  noteworthy  for  common  sense,  a  gift  rare  as 
talent  He  never  does  violence  to  the  nniversal  sense  of  mankind. 
He  takes  akmg  with  him  the  convictions  of  most,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  alL  With  his  manifold  Extempore,  talking  week  after 
week,  without  notes  and  without  fetten,  in  pulpit  and  on  platform, 
of  all  matters — ^religious,  social,  and  political,  the  most  exciting  and 
the  most  fiuniliar— it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  he  has  said  so  few 
Indiscreet  things,  and  so  few  tame  things,  and  that  he  has  rarely  d]»- 
tressed  an  audience  by  poundmg  his  own  iSngers  instead  of  the  nail- 
head. 

8.  His  familiar  greatness.  Most  men  are  greater  abroad  than  at 
nome.  Their  best  efforts  are  on  special  occasions.  The  opposite  is  sin- 
guhtflytmeof  Mr.  Beecher.  His  popular  lecturesand  published  writings 
are  but  the  exuberant  offihoots  of  unusual  vitality,  compared  with  the 
depth  and  reach  of  his  sermons.  They  are  like  the  escape-sleam 
from  a  resting  locomotive — a  necessity,  and  a  beauty  too— as,  now 
earthward  over  meadow  and  through  trees^  now  heavenward,  it  rolls 
and  floats  away  in  free,  unstudied,  buoyant^  and  fentastic  forms. 
His  many-sidedness  prevents  any  comprehension  of  him  by  a  single 
lecture.  Only  on  his  own  platform  can  he  be  justly  known*  There 
let  us  regard  him.  Mark  the  substantial  building  up  of  truth  from 
the  rock-foundation ;  as  we  follow  the  progress  of  the  work,  note 
the  precise  and  ramified  definitions;  observe  the  constant  good 
sense  evincing  ''that  just  balance  of  the  feculties  which  is  to  the 
judgment  what  health  is  to  the  body;**  enjoy  the  illustrations, 
simple,  multiplied,  and  apt;  see  the  Hfe-pictnres,  artistic  and  beauti- 
ftd  in  their  fidelity  to  nature ;  hear  the  denundation  of  oppressions 
and  of  shams,  in  contrast  with  the  yearning  pathos  of  loving  ap- 
peal ;  prepare  for  the  dimax — it  is  readied;  to  the  platform's  end 
he  walks  preparingly ;  musdes  harden,  and  forehead-vefais  are  ftdl^ 
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now  it  comefl^  that  outbnnt  of  impaadoiied  eloquence  when  '^^leecli 
is  ail  heart,  andheart  all  speech,"  when  words  are  interchangeably  the 
manna  of  the  deserti  the  thunder  of  the  mount,  and  the  meadow^ 
dew ;  when  the  Unseen  is  reyealed,  and  Utterance  is  the  servant  ot 
Inspiration ;  when  the  hush  of  Attention  is  suipnsed  into  ^notion, 
andstarting  tear  responds  to  quiyering  lip.  We  are  at  the  pinnade, 
and  we  see  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  as  he  is.  May  €k>d  keep  '^his 
soul  from  deaths  his  eyes  from  tears,  and  his  feet  from  frdlingl" 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  phonographic  report  of  one  of  his  ex- 
tempore prayers,  which  gives  a  fiur  zepresentation  of  his  usual  Sab- 
bath ministrations. 

"  Our  souls  rejoice,  0  Thou  Blessed  One,  that  we  feel  onrselvea 
draim  towards  Thee,  for  it  is  not  in  «#  to  rise;  and  when  our 
thoughts  are  all  tendii^  with  sweet  a£fectiion  towards  Heaven,  we 
know  that  there  have  been  solicitations,  and  that  God  hath  yearned 
for  us,  and  sent  forth  ministering  influences  to  waken  love,  and  lift 
our  souls  towards  Him*  And  as  the  sun  doth  draw  up  all  vapors,  and 
wreathe  the  earth  round  about  the  mountain-tops  therewith,  so  in 
Thy  high  and  holy  place — ^yea,  up  towards  Mount  Zion  above,  Thou, 
with  sweet  and  blessed  looking,  dost  draw  forth  our  affections ;  and 
our  hearts  to-day  exhale  towards  Thee.  For  though  we  have  not 
seen  Thee,  we  know  Thee,  Thou  Mighty  Onel  Thou^  we  have 
never  beheld  Thee  in  outward  form  and  guise,  our  hearts  have  takm 
hold  upon  Thee.  That  hand  that  was  pierced  for  us  hath  never 
been  laid  upon  us  in  our  path,  nor  have  those  sacred  wounded  feet 
crossed  our  threshold;  but  that  heart,  that  mind  of  Thine,  the  soul 
of  Ood,  hath  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  dwellmgs;  and  with  our 
hearts,  full  often,  we  have  had  communion  with  Thee,  as  friend  with 
friend  I 

''And  in  the  times  of  darkness  and  of  temptation,  we  have 
wrestled  with  Thee,  even  as  the  Patriarch  of  old,  and  Ihoa  hast 
given  us  victories,  which  the  tongue  may  not  mention,  and  which 
the  heart  cannot  but  think  of  with  joy,  and  everlasting  gratitiide. 
In  times  when  affiction  seemed  to  dissolve  us, — when  our  heart  was 
as  fruit  about  to  drop  fixim  the  bough,  and  there  was  no  more 
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Btrength  by  which  to  lay  hold  upon  life,  Thoa  hast  oome,  Thou 
Blessed  One  I  and  given  strength  again  to  lay  hold  on  life,  and  to 
be  happy  in  life,  and  to  rise  up  above  the  darkness  of  personal 
distress,  and  the  struggle  and  the  oonflict  of  immingled  evils. 

'^Thou  hast  nuide  us,  at  times,  fearfid  of  dangers;  but  afterwards 
Thou  hast  made  us  to  laugh,  as  children  laugh,  when  alarmed,  and 
then  look  back  to  see  that  it  was  but  the  shaking  of  a  leaf!  And  when 
things  have  seemed  to  settle  around  us  in  darkness,  and  troubles 
have  come  thick  upon  us,  Thou  hast  lifted  us  up,  and  put  our  feet 
upon  a  rock,  where  there  was  no  tide  that  could  reach,  and  no  wave 
that  could  dash,  and  no  flood  that  could  sweep  with  destroying  ed- 
dies about  us  to  unsettle  our  peace,  or  do  us  harm  in  thought  or 
feeUng. 

''And  we  have  been  nuide  nuisters,  that  before  had  been  servants 
to  our  circumstances.  We  have  been  able  to  stand  undaunted,  and 
to  beat  back  troubles  that  came  upon  us.  Thou  hast  lifted  us  up 
from  sorrows,  from  violence,  from  unexpected  eviL  When  periods  of 
dismay  have  come-— drifting  in  upon  us  like  diffused  mista,  cold  and 
chill, — ^those  days  of  doubt,  when  we  could  see  nothing — ^when  the 
pall  of  silence  lay  upon  every  thing,  then  Thou  hast  likewise  mani- 
fested Thyself  unto  us.  Thou  hast  given  us,  at  last,  a  sweet  pa- 
tience to  stand  still,  and  to  wait ;  and  we  have  found  that  waiting 
by  Thy  side  is  better  than  running  alone ;  and  that  to  be  empty  and 
weak,/or  Chrisfs  mike^  is  better  than  to  be  fall  for  our  own  sake. 

*^  We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast,  in  a  thousand  ways,  manifested  Thy- 
self to  us, — in  all  the  variations  and  moods  of  sorrow,  of  suffering,  of 
discouragement;  of  grief  that  rent  our  hearts ;  of  troubles  foreboded, 
but  which  did  not  come. 

''We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  manifested  Thyself  to  us  m  all 
the  dmres  and  yearnings  of  our  hearts.  We  have  looked  out  upon 
life  with  feelings  sometimes  of  joy,  and  then  with  a  sweet  sadness, 
because,  after  aU,  there  was  so  little  in  it,  that  brightness  grew  dim, 
almost  before  it  had  flashed  iti  brightness  forth ;  and  we  have  been 
glad  of  it 

"We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  addressed  Thyself  to  us  by  oni 
nobler  thoughts,  and  redeemed  the  world  itself  from  emptiness,  and 
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given  it  back  to  w  croivned  and  glorified.  Tkon  hart  made  the 
things  that  are  round  about  ub — ^the  very  flowen  that  periah,  the 
leaves  that  wither  and  drop  away,  the  changes  of  the  seasons-all  are 
made  to  be  Thy  teachers  and  preachers  to  our  souk. 

^Bat these  things  alone  do  not  content  ns;  forthey  are  the  things 
of  the  lower  life,  and  we  have  yearned  for  that  which  we  have  not 
We  have  had  divine  incitements ;  we  have  had  blessed  inspirations ; 
when  all  that  we  knew  seemed  so  fragmentary,  and  all  that  we  were 
so  exceedingly  little  end  less  than  fragmentary;  when  we  have  felt 
that  our  affi»cdons  were  so  cold  and  ignoble ;  when  especially,  from 
a  thought  of  our  own  ungratefulness  and  selfishness  and  pride,  we 
have  turned  to  the  bright  vision  of  Thy  love — so  sweet,  so  lasting,  so 
deep,  so  gentle,  so  delicate  beyond  all  expression  from  human 
tongue ;  when  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to  be  so  coarse,  so  low, 
so  ignoble,  that  we  scarcely  could  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  Thee  I  But 
Thou,  O  Blessed  One  I  hart  been  pleased  to  look  upon  us— out  of 
the  brightness  and  radiance  of  Thine  own  perfections.  Out  of  the 
depth  and  purity  and  sweetness  of  Thine  own  love.  Thou  hart  looked 
forgivingly  upon  our  rudeness  and  our  hollowness,  our  pride,  our  sel- 
fishness^ our  jealousy,  and  hart  uttered  to  our  soul  promises  that  we 
should  not  always  be  thus, — ^that  if  we  toould  have  faith^  Hum 
wauldet  have  patUnce  ;  and  that  Thou  wouldst  bring  us  onward  and 
upward,  step  by  step,  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day  I 

"  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  wilt  not  forsake  one  word  which  Thou  hart  ever 
uttered.  Thou  wilt  not  betray  one  single  hope  or  expectation  in  our 
hearts  which  Thou  hart  ever  suggested ;  and  all  which  Thou  hart  prom- 
ised Thou  wilt  not  only  do,  but  exceeding  abundantly  more.  Thou 
wilt  outrun  our  most  fruitful  conceptions ;  Thou  wilt  be  more  geD- 
Ue  than  our  heart  has  felt  in  its  mort  raptured  moments ;  Thou  wilt 
be  more  patient  than  our  utmort  conception  of  patience ;  Thou  wilt 
be  more  full  of  love  and  goodness  than  our  loftiert  aspirations. 

"  We  rejoice  that  there  is  in  Thee  such  infinite  goodness,  and  such 
height,  and  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  mercy.  Still,  we  are 
not  wUmg  to  be  sinful,  or  low,  or  ignorant,  or  poor,  because  of  Thy 
goodness ;  though  we  have  a  strange  wonder  of  gladness  that  we 
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are  weak,  because  it  sets  forth  to  tn  sach  glories  in  Thee,  Tlioa  nour- 
ishing God !  patient  with  us,  as  a  nurse  is  patient  with  her  children ! 
Tea,  Thou  hast  Thyself  declared,  that  the  mother  shall  forget  her 
nuinng  child  sooner  than  Thou  wilt  forget  those  whom  Thou  dost 
love !  We  take  the  promise  which  is  in  Thj  declaration,  and  we 
set  it  agfunst  the  darkness  of  time  and  trouble,  and  weighing  down 
of  heart  with  sadness,  and  we  lift  ourselves,  by  this  divine  help, 
above  them  alL  When  we  stand  under  the  darkest  cloud,  we  see 
the  bow  of  promise ;  and  we  know  that  Gk>d  will  not  suffer  the  soul 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  any  deluge. 

'^  And  now,  may  we  have  these  bright  days  more  frequently,  so 
that  their  shining  may  cast  a  twilight  into  the  dark  days  that  inter- 
vene. As  they  that  watch  in  the  night  shall  behold  the  growing 
light  of  morning  reaching  up  the  hill-sides,  mounting  the  highest 
clifEs,  and  coming  down  upon  the  valleys  beyond,  so  mayest  Thou  who 
watchest  for  us  see  that  the  light  of  hope,  and  the  glory  of  God,  is 
more  and  more  perfectly  enwrapping  our  whole  experience.  For  it  is 
Thy  work,  blessed  Saviour :  we  are  being  &shioned  by  Thy  hand, 
and  for  Thy  sake,  as  well  as  for  our  own.  Thou  art  yet  to  present 
us  before  the  throne  of  Thy  Father  spotless ;  and  heaven  is  to  re- 
sound with  acclamations  of  gladness  for  our  sake,  and  for  Thy  sake. 

^'Thou,  Lord « Jesus  I  Thou  who  art  mighty  over  all  things,  and 
with  whom  we  are  fellow-heirs,  we  rejoice  that  in  all  the  things 
which  we  ask  for  ourselves  there  is  also  Thine  own  interest,  and 
Thine  own  joy  and  glory,  enwrapped  I 

'^Now  we  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  speak  peaceably  unto 
every  heart  in  Thy  presence  this  morning,  according  to  our  various 
necessity.  If  there  be  those  here  that  do  not  know  their  own 
trouble,  but  only  know  that  they  are  troubled, — Thou  knowe$t,  and 
Thou  canst  enter  in,  and  make  the  darkest  chamber  of  their  heart 
serene  with  light  and  peace  1 

''We  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  sustain  those  who  are  bear- 
ing the  pressure  of  affliction.  Thou  Thyself  didst  bear  affliction  for 
them.  Thou  wert  acquainted  with  grief  And  may  they  look  up, 
while  their  tears  flow,  into  the  fece  of  Him  who  wept,  who  lived, 
who  suffered,  who  died  for  them  and  for  their  consolation. 
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**  Grant  Thy  bleflBing  to  those  who  are  suffering  the  bafflings  and 
trials  of  poverty,  in  straitened  circomstances.  Lord,  are  they  poorer 
thanThon  wert^  who  hadst  not  where  to  lay  Thy  head!  Tetsofai 
as  is  consastent  with  their  good,  alleviate  their  trouble.  Raise  them 
up  friends,  and  oomforts  of  life. 

^Bless  all  those  that  are  tried  in  their  worldly  affairs ;  who,  in 
whatever  way  they  turn,  find  fears  prevailing.  Will  the  Lord  be 
gracious  unto  them,  that  they  may  not  think  their  life  consisteth  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  they  possess.  May  they  feel 
that  the  things  of  this  life,  and  all  the  troubles  that  harass  it, 
quickly  pass  away ;  and  may  they  also  feel  that  they  are  not  in  any 
wise  mined  or  overturned.  May  they  lay  up  their  treasure  where 
no  misfortune  may  ever  assail.  May  they  believe  in  Him  who  is  rich 
beyond  all  bankruptcy  I 

"  We  beseech  of  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  be  very  near  to  all  that  are 
in  doubt  of  mind,  and  are  perplexed  in  their  thoughts  and  beliel 
of  things  religious.  Do  Thou  teach  them  the  greatest  of  all  truth — 
how  to  love  Ood^  and  how  to  diffuse  it  upon  men.  And  may  they 
at  last  find  encouragement  in  this,  that  Thou  art  their  God. 

'^Webeeeechof  Thee  that  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  trust  of  this 
life's  prosperitiesi  who  are  surrounded  with  friends  and  comforts,  and 
who  have  been  blest  abundantly.  Thou  wilt  grant  humility,  that 
they  may  not  become  proud,  or  hard  and  unfeeling  towards  those 
who  are  less  successful  and  skilful  than  they ;  and  by  so  much  as 
they  are  above  them,  may  they  see  to  it,  not  only  that  they  use 
their  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  hearts  and  minds  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men. 

^Be  near  to  strangers  in  our  midst,  whose  hearts  yearn  for  those 
who  have  been  wont  to  worship  with  them.  Will  the  Lord  bring 
them  by  &ith  very  near.  And  as  they  meet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  may  they  consciously  be  united  to  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  whom  they  love. 

''Diffuse  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  over  all  the  earth.  May  shi- 
very cease ;  may  war  cease ;  may  intemperance  cease ;  tdbj  justice 
reign,  and  lov$  upon  justice ;  and  may  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  God  I    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amkv.'' 


WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS, 
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"Tliera  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism, 

one  God  and  Father  of  all." 


*MoRX  than  twenty  years  ago,  we  remember  reading,  in  the 
American  Baptist  Magazine,  a  biographical  sketcb  of  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  had  removed  to  this  country  from  Wales,  and  was 
for  many  yean  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Oliver-street,  New 
York.  The  article  arrested  our  attention  by  the  purity  and  grace 
of  its  style,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  tone,  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
in  contact  with  a  mind  on  which  Gk>d  had  set  the  unmistakable  im- 
press of  genius.  It  was  written,  we  learned,  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Williams,  then  a  lawyer,  recently  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar, 
and  was  a  tribute  of  filial  piety  to  the  virtues  of  a  beloved  and 
justly  honored  parent  We  hope  that  this  memoir  may  yet  grace 
some  future  edition  of  the  MiBcellanies.  Not  fax  from  this  time,  at 
the  call  of  his  brethren,  and  under  the  irresiBtible  convictions  of  his 
own  soul,  Mr.  Williams  exchanged  his  profession  of  law  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gbspel,  and  entered  upon  that  work  in  connection  with 
the  same  Church  that  has  ever  since  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
ministrations.  From  that  time,  by  the  singular  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  his  personal  character,  by  the  depth  and  fervor  of  his  piety, 
by  the  rich  exuberance  of  his  varied  talents,  by  the  wide  range  of  ' 
bis  reading  and  erudition,  he  has  steadily  advanced  to  an  eminent 

*  For  thia  valuable  sketch  of  the  cbanoter  and  style  of  Dr.  WUliams,  wa 
aie  indebted  to  Profesaor  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester. 
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and  honored  place  in  the  religious  body  to  which  he  is  attached, 
and  has  taken  an  undisputed  rank  among  the  first  preachers  and  re- 
ligious writers  of  the  age.  He  has  attained  a  reputation  in  which 
every  Baptist  may  feel  a  just  pride,  as  an  additional  evidence  that 
Baptist  principles  are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  necessarily  con- 
nected, either  in  their  origin  or  tendency,  with  ignorance  and  dul- 
ness. 

Indeed,  the  literary  fortunes  of  the  Baptist  denomination  have 
been  not  a  little  remarkable.  Its  eminently  scriptural  and  simple 
church  polity,  its  unswerving  adherence  to  the  N'ew  Testament  or- 
dinances, its  uniform  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom, 
have  often  coexisted  with  a  degree  of  humbleness  and  illiteratenesB 
on  the  part  of  its  members,  which  naturally  excited  the  contempt  of 
those  influential  sects  that  filled  the  places  of  worldly  power,  and 
presided  over  the  institutions  and  means  of  educadon.  Tet^  while 
the  great  mass  of  its  adherents  have  been  plain  and  unlearned,  it 
has  produced  a  few  names  of  the  very  first  distinction,  and  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  redeem  it  from  the  reproach  of  intellectaal 
barrenness.  We  pass  over  the  name  of  Milton,  who,  though  a 
Baptist  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  separate  Baptists  from  other 
evangelical  communions,  dissented  from  them  all  in  some  important 
tenets  of  scriptural  fEuth.  We  pass  over,  too,  a  multitude  ct  lesser, 
but  highly  respected  names  in  the  literaiy  annals  of  our  denomi- 
nation. We  point  now  only  to  the  names  of  Bunyan,  Fuller,  Hall, 
Foster,  Wayland,  and  Williams,  as  a  constellation  of  geniusi  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  which  sheds  a  brilliant  lustre  on  our  denominational 
history.  To  distinguish  and  characterize  the  separate  stars  in  this 
constellation — ^to  portray  at  length  the  features  of  these  eminent 
men — ^is  a  task  beyond  our  powers,  as  it  is  aside  from  our  present 
purpose.  Bunyan,  unfurnished  with  the  lore  of  the  schools,  but 
profoundly  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  fiiith ;  homely  in  style,  but 
pouring  forth  from  a  warm  heart  and  a  fervid  imagination  a  torrent 
of  pure,  racy,  masculine  English ;  and  by  the  suffirage,  not  only  oi 
the  greatest  literary  critic  of  our  day,  but  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  letters,  taking  his  place  alongside  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost,  as  one  of  the  "  two  great  creative^  minds  of  the 
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latter  half  of  tlie  aeventeflntli  oentoiy :— FnUei^  as  gnat  id  flie  de- 
yelopment  of  doctrinal,  as  Bunyan  was  of  experimental  Ghrktiaiiity; 
wholly  unambitiouB  of  riietorical  emMlwhnieiit,  ahnoet  ineensible 
to  the  mere  pleasures  of  taste,  but  master  of  a  style  smj^  per- 
spicaooB,  and  dignified,  and  perfeody  adapted  to  the  weighty  and 
prc^nnd  truths  of  which  it  was  always  the  Tehide : — Hall,  splen- 
did, gracefo],  and  majestic,  with  a  laige  and  Tsrioos  emdition,  and 
a  thorough  intellectoal  training ;  master  alike  of  the  sternest  weap- 
ons of  logic^  and  ^  the  ^t^^^^^g  fence  of  rhetoric  ;**  in  style,  com- 
bining the  sweetness  of  Addison  with  the  sabHnnty  of  BmlDe ; 
moving  with  easy  and  ooIobbsI  tread  through  the  highest  regions  of 
thouj^t,  and  only  preTented  by  a  taste,  delicate  even  to  fiistidiou»> 
noBB,  from  rising  continnaUy  to  the  very  loftiest  heights  of  imagina- 
tive eloquence :— -Foster,  rugged,  gloomy,  and  original;  always 
**  putting  a  new  fiioe  upon  things ;''  always  diring  down  to  the 
depths,  and  laying  bare  the  inmost  anatomy  of  man's  moral  nature; 
utterly  regardless  of  the  mere  melodies  of  style,  but  expressing 
himself  with  the  most  admirable  precision,  and  clothing  hie 
thoughts  in  words  and  images  of  such  pictureaquaness  and  beauty, 
and  in  sentences  of  such  clumsy  construction,  that  Hall  happily 
characterized  them  as  ^ lumbering  wagons,  loaded  with  gold:" — 
Wayland,  the  expounder  of  the  principles  of  Moral  Obligation,  and 
of  the  Science  of  Christianity ;  clear,  exact,  and  searching  in  analy- 
sis ;  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and  enunciating  its 
ultimate  principles  in  a  style  ot  transparent  deamess  and  classical 
purity  and  elegance,  and  not  unfrequentiy  rising  to  strains  of  elo- 
quence, which  show  us  . 

**  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  In  Murray  lost ;" 

how  splendid  an  imagination  has  been  reined  in,  and  controlled  by 
a  severely  chastised  taste,  and  a  predominating  habit  of  metaphysi- 
cal analysis : — and  finally,  Williams,  sweeping  along  in  a  strain,  of 
which  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  fertility  and 
▼Igor  of  the  thought^  or  the  wealth  of  the  illustration  and  beauty 
of  the  imagery.  These  are  names  which  represent  a  treasure,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  of  extraordinary  value ;  a  contribution  to 
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the  literature  of  our  denomination  and  our  language  which  we  can- 
not contemplate  without  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  works  of  these  men  should  be  on  the  shelyea  of  every  intel- 
ligent Baptist.  He  will  find  them  a  library  in  themselyefl^  goiding 
him  into  almost  every  department  and  domain  of  religions  thongfat 
We  are  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  Hall  and  Foster,  the  benefit  of  the 
perusal,  owing  to  their  peculiar  mental  constitution  and  drcom- 
Btances,  is  not  without  some  drawbacks  to  ordinary  minds.  Nei- 
ther was  eminent  as  a  theologian.  Hall,  conscious  of  splendid  abili- 
ties, only  came  gradually  into  a  full  recognition,  and  under  the 
complete  sway  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munion his  works  advocate  views  at  variance  with  the  prevailing 
Baptist  usages  in  this  country.^  Foster  was,  in  temperament^  satur- 
nine and  gloomy ;  remote  in  his  habitual  subjects  of  thought  fiom 
the  ordinary  range  of  Christian  experience,  and  oa  that  of  future 
punishment,  allowing  himself^  tremblingly,  indeed,  in  a  latitude  of 
speculation,  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  go  fiir  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  evangelical  f&ith.  Still,  these  views  by  no  means 
pervade  his  writings ;  and  after  makiDg  all  allowance  for  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  the  talents  and  temperament  of  these  extraorxlinary 
men,  we  repeat  the  expression  of  our  wish,  that  the  writings,  so  fiir 
as  accessible,  of  all  these  lights  of  the  Church,  may  be  found  on  the 
shelves,  and  often  in  the  hands,  of  every  one  who  owns  the  Baptist 
name.  They  are  at  present,  we  believe,  read  more  extensively  with- 
out the  pale  of  our  denomination  than  within  it  We  would  not 
narrow  the  circle  of  their  influence ;  we  would  rather  enlarge  it,  by 
bringing  them  into  closer  familiarity  with  those.who  are  the  more 
immediate  heirs  of  their  treasures  of  pious  thought  and  consecrated 
eloquence. 

Of  the  noble  list  above  enumerated,  four  sleep  with  the  sainted 
and  honored  dead.  Bunyan  finished  his  testimony  amidst  the 
stormy  times  of  the  English  Revolution.  Fuller  died  in  1815,  after 
a  life  of  surpassing  activity  and  usefulness.  Hall,  just  twenty  years 
ago,  exchanged  a  life  of  almost  perpetual  agony  for  the  rest  of 
heaven ;  and  only  very  recently  his  friend,  Foster,  has  gone  down  to 
the  tomb  full  of  honors  and  of  years.    Wayland  and  Williams  are 
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among  lu  in  the  yigw  and  maturity  of  their  powers^  omamentB  and 
pillan  of  onr  American  Zlon.  We  shall  ineor  no  chaige  of  exagger- 
ation in  placing  thcdr  names  alongnde  of  those  of  the  illoBtrious 
dead.  Their  writings,  comparatively  limited  in  quantity,  are  of  a 
value  which  stamps  them  as  dassics  in  the  language.  They  are 
living — they  aie  among  us — ^Uiey  are  our  own ;  and  we  must  be 
permitted  for  a  few  moments  longer  to  hold  their  names  in  juxtapo- 
sition. In  the  cast  and  structure  of  their  minds  they  are,  indeed, 
widely  different  Dr.  Wayland,  although  an  accomplished  scholar, 
makes,  we  presume,  no  pretention  to  the  aknost  unlimited  range  of 
erudition  which  characteriases  his  younger  contemporary.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, although  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  would  readOy  yield 
the  palm  to  Dr.  Wayland  in  respect  to  the  power  and  habits  of  dose 
logical  reasoning  and  analysis.  Dr.  Wayland  is  a  sound  scholar, 
and  a  distinguished  thinker ;  Dr.  Williams  is  a  sound  thinker,  and  a 
distinguished  scholar.  Dr.  Wayland  illustrates  but  sparingly  from 
history,  but  always  with  great  propriety  and  effect ;  Dr.  Williams 
almost  overwhelms  us  with  the  affluence  of  his  historical  illustrations. 
In  Dr.  Wayland,  the  metaphysical  element  predominates  over  the 
rhetorical ;  in  Dr.  Williams,  the  rhetorical  and  imaginative  are  more 
conspicuous  than  the  metaphymcaL  Dr.  Wayland  seeks  to  present 
truth  in  its  most  abstract  and  general  expression ;  Dr.  Williams  to 
embody  it  in  some  striking  incident  or  image.  The  style  of  the  two 
is  as  widely  diverse  as  their  modes  of  thinking.  That  of  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  the  advantage  in  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  classical  finish 
and  elegance ;  that  of  Dr.  Williams  excels  in  thd  abundance  with 
which  it  pours  fourth  beautiful  thought  and  imagery,  careless  of 
graces,  and  yet  perpetually  snatching  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  art 
A  page  of  Dr.  Wayland  is  an  English  landscape,  chastened  by  taste- 
ful cultivation  into  severe  beauty  and  regulated  fertility ;  a  page  of 
Dr.  Williams  is  an  American  forest — a  wilderness  of  untamed  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  Dr.  Wayland  reminds  us  of  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, wrought  of  the  most  precious  materials  into  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  and  proportion;  Dr.  Williams,  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
gorgeous  in  its  nuinifold  decorations,  resounding  with  organ  mel<h 
dies,  and  clustering  with  the  solemn  associations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Both  are  tu  from  being  mere  men  of  the  doeet  Both  are  '^  men 
of  thonght  and  men  of  action  f*  men  of  ready  practical^  aa  well  as 
of  profound  theoretical  wisdom*  Both  have  not  only  plenty  of  bot 
lion  dng  ont  from  the  minea  of  thonght^  and  stored  up  in  the  ci^ 
cious  chambers  of  their  intellects,  but  (what  many  great  men  have 
not)  plenty  of  change  for  the  ordinary  cnrrency  of  life.  Both  have 
a  constant  and  keen  eye  upon  the  great  moral  and  political  changes 
which  are  going  forward  in  society ;  and  whHe,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly oonseryative  in  their  principles,  have  a  warm  and  deep  S7m- 
pathy  with  every  movement  which  tends  to  the  world's  disenthnd- 
ment  and  eleyation.  Both  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  our  xeB- 
gious  organizations  and  deliberative  assemblies.  The  noble  and  ma- 
jestic form  of  Dr.  Wayland  enforces  the  sentiments  of  wisdom  which 
he  so  eloquently  utters ;  the  slender  frame  and  shrinking  modesty  of 
Dr.  Williams  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  rich  melodies  of 
thought  and  speech  that  tremble  from  his  tongue,  and  seem  to  gosh 
in  a  resistless  torrent  bom  his  soul. 

From  the  pens  of  both,  the  American  Church  has  yet  much  to 
hope  and  to  expect  We  should  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  letters  and  religion,  ahould  either  lay  aside  his  pen  before 
giving  us  many  more  of  the  frnite  of  his  large  experience  and  ma- 
tured powers.  Dr.  Williams  is  understood  to  be  accumulating  ma- 
terials for  a  work,  to  which  the  wishes  of  his  brethren  have  long 
destined  him — the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Church,  in  special 
connection  with  that  of  his  own  denominationi  May  Qod  spare  his 
life  to  bring  the  work  to  a  happy  completion  I  Dr.  Wayland  has 
published  the  biography  of  that  apostle  of  Modem  Missions,  the  late 
Dr.  Judson.  No  more  appropriate  designation  could  have  been 
made.  It  waa  fitting  that  such  a  Christian  scholar  should  commem- 
(Mrate  the  deeds  of  such  a  Christian  hero ;  that  he  whose  sermon  on 
the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  thrilled  and  fired,  in 
the  infency  of  that  enterprise,  the  heart  of  the  Church  uniyersal,  and 
did  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  enthrone  it  in  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  should  record  the  achievements,  and 
delineate  the  character,  of  him  in  whom,  of  all  modem  men,  the  sob- 
limity  of  the  mtesionary  principle  has  been  the  most  perfectly  embodied. 
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But  it  Ib  time  to  tarn  to  the  more  immediate  Bubject  of  our  present 
p^ier.  It  ia  matter  of  jnat  eongrata]ati(m  to  the  public^  that  Dr. 
Williams  has  at  length  oome  forward  with  a  more  formal  claim 
upon  its  attention,  than  in  the  occasional  sinj^e  diflconrses  which  he 
had  previously  published.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  taken  his  place 
distincdy  in  the  field  of  religious  anthorship.  Such  as  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  his  private  intercourse,  and  of  listening  to  him 
in  meetings  of  business  and  debate,  have  known  that  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  the  noble  disconrBes  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public, 
were  little  more  than  specimens  of  the  habitual  products  of  his  mind. 
We  have  heard  him  on  topics  that  sprung  up  casually  in  the  turn 
of  a  debate,  where  all  previous  preparation  was  precluded,  give  utter- 
ance, on  the  spur  c^  tiie  moment,  to  an  argument  as  complete  and 
compact,  couched  in  language  as  finished  and  graceful,  and  at  once 
adorned  and  enforced  by  as  ample  a  fund  of  illustration,  as  are,  pe^ 
haps,  to  be  met  even  in  his  more  elaboiate  discourses. 

Indeed,  nothing  in  Dr.  Williams  is  more  striking  than  his  uniform 
and  complete  command  of  his  powers ;  the  promptness  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  TnarshalH,  and,  with  the  speed  of  Hght,  concentrates 
his  intellectual  resources.  It  seems  as  if  that  capacious  memory  had 
gathered  every  &ct  in  the  wide  domam  of  art  and  science,  and  more 
especially  of  sacred,  civil,  and  literary  history,  and  held  them  all  in 
perfect  subordination,  ready  in  an  instant  to  accumulate  their  whole 
force  on  the  point  to  be  defended  or  assailed.  Dr.  Williams's  mind 
has  no  every-day  and  Sunday  dress.  He  is  not,  like  Goldsmith, 
common-place  in  conversatkm,  but  brilliant  with  the  pen.  He  ib 
rather  like  GoldBmith's  celebrated  and  gigantio  contemporary,  John- 
son,  whose  ordinary  conversation  conveyed  lessons  of  not  inferior 
wisdom,  and  couched  in  language  of  purer  and  more  nervous  elo- 
quence, than  his  writings.  In  Johnson,  and  probably  in  Robert 
Hall,  the  advantage  in  sententious  energy  was  on  the  side  of  tlieir 
extemporaneous  efforts.  The  mind  of  neither  was  sufficiently  simple 
and  self-oblivious  to  be  entirely  natural,  when  consciously  approach- 
ing the  great  tribunal  of  the  public.  Williams  is  Williams  every- 
where. His  intellect  is  too  active  and  rapid  not  to  do  itself  jusdoe 
on  the  most  ordinary  oocadons ;  while  he  is  too  thoroughly  absorbed 
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in  Ills  subject  to  let  the  fear  of  criticism  influence  his  more  elaborate 
performanoes.  We  have  no  great  respect  for  BoewelL  Macauky 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  merely  in  spite,  but  because  of  his  being  one 
of  the  most  despicable  men  that  ever  liyed,  that  he  produced  one  of 
the  best  biographies  that  were  ever  written.  But  we  almost  wish 
Dr.  Williams  could  be  Baawellized.  There  are  few  men,  we  think, 
the  evezy-daj  effusions  of  whose  intellect  would  yield  so  rich  a  ban- 
quet  of  wisdom. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Dr.  T^HUiams's  characteristics 
as  a  writer,  we  should  assign  the  first  place  to  the  eminent  spiiitor 
ality  and  devotion  evinced  in  his  works ;  not  merely  to  their  uniform 
recognition  of^  but  their  thorough  baptism  in,  the  great  truths  of 
evangelical  religion.  The  Gospel,  as  a  scheme  for  man's  redemption 
and  a  code  of  human  duty,  reigns  supreme  in  his  a£fectionB,  and  he 
bows  to  the  sway  of  its  truths  his  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  Few  writers  bring' out  in  greater  richness,  the  glorious  doc- 
trines of  the  (Gospel ;  and  fewer  still  unfold  so  fully  their  bearing  on 
all  the  duties,  relations,  and  interests  of  men.  Dr.  Williams  is  a 
theologian;  but  we  think  not  strictly  a  metaphysical  theol<^ian. 
He  holds,  we  doubt  not,  a  dearly-defined  and  well-adjusted  system 
of  Scripture  doctrines,  and  is  well  read  in  the  theology  of  our  own 
and  of  former  times.  But  the  form  under  which  he  loves  to  con- 
template divine  truth,  is  not  that  of  a  system  of  abstract  dogmas, 
bound  together  by  logical  affinities,  but  of  practical  principles,  per- 
vading the  a£fairs,  and  controlling  the  destinies  of  men ;  the  pivots 
around  which  human  society  revolves ;  the  grand  nervous  network 
distributed  through  the  entire  social  body,  and  bringing  it  ioto  vital 
contact  with  the  Supreme  and  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  light  of  reli- 
gious truth,  he  contemplates  all  the  &cts  of  human  history  and 
human  life ;  and  with  great  fireedom  and  justness  brings  religious 
principles  to  bear  on  every  department  of  human  action.  In  all  the 
changes  of  society,  he  sees  but  the  evidences  of  a  God  honored  or 
disobeyed ;  of  moral  prindple  heeded  or  trampled  under  foot. 

Another  feature  of  Dr.  Williams's  writings  is  tiie  extensive  reading 
and  erudition  which  they  display.  His  varied  and  universal  know- 
ledge, like  the  gold  of  California,  crops  out  at  every  point,  and  forces 
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itadf  forth  in  an  nnfiiilmg  opulence  of  iUnstration  and  imageiy. 
There  ia,  indeed,  no  parade  of  learning.  Although  a  achokr  from 
the  cradle,  and  thoroughly  versed  both  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  and  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  Modem  Europe,  jet 
he  rarely  puts  himself  before  the  public  in  the  attitude,  or  with  the 
pretenrions,  of  a  scholar.  Tet  eveiy  page  teems  with  the  evidences 
c^  a  richly-stored  mind ;  of  a  mind  that  has  gathered  its  treasures 
not  merely  in  the  ordinary  and  beaten  walks  of  knowledge,,  but  in 
r^ons  which  only  few  minds  enter,  and  s^  fewer  thoroughly 
explore.  Dr.  Williams's  acquaintance  with  history — ^a  study  of 
which  he  seems  peculiarly  fond — ^is  equally  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found. To  adopt  his  own  striking  figure,  he  is  equally  ready  to  do 
battle  with  the  enemy  at  the  gates,  and  to  shift  his  ground  to  the 
graves  of  the  Fathers  and  the  monuments  of  the  old  past  We  know 
of  no  religious  writer  of  our  times,  unless  it  be  Isaac  Taylor,  nor  of 
any  secular  writer  except  Macaulay,  who  revels  in  so  rich  a  store  of 
knowledge  respecting  all  the  great  movements  and  aspects  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  both  in  our  own  and  former  times.  The 
most  obscure  and  recondite  epochs  and  sections  c^  church  history,' 
he  seems  thoroughly  to  have  explored.  The  whole  cycle  of  changes 
through  which  infidel  philosophy  has  passed,  its  scoffing,  its  specu- 
lative, its  sdentifici  its  transcendental,  and  its  socialist  aspects — 
with  all  he  seems  equally  funiliar,  and  against  all  he  levels  his 
powerful  artillery. 

This  affluence  of  illustration,  especially  of  historical  illustration, 
imparts  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Williams  a  very  marked  character. 
Names  which  rarely  appear  in  pulpit  discourses,  the  names  of  phi- 
losophers, statesmen,  poets,  infidels,  as  well  as  of  Patriarchs,  Apostles, 
and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  his  writings. 
In  this,  we  think,  he  judges  wisely.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  prevail- 
ing  prejudice  in  our  churches  against  the  introduction,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  of  names  and  incidents  fix>m  secular  history;  and 
some  clergymen  systematically  confine  all  their  historical  references 
within  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Narratives.  Whatever  noay  be  the 
origin  of  this  prejudice,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  prejudice,  and 
thai  our  educated  preachers  would  add  to  the  fireshness  and  interest 
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of  their  diaconnes  by  bringmg  them  into  contact  at  a  larger  number 
of  points  with  human  life,  and  eapedally  by  widening  th^  range  of 
historical  illustration.    We  grant  that  no  uninspired  narrative  can 
rival,  in  importance  and  interest,  those  of  the  Sacred  record.    We 
giant  that  there  is  probably  no  principle  c^  truth  and  dufy  of  which 
they  do  not  somewhere  fumiah  an  illustration.    But  so  does  the 
Lord's  Prayer  surpass  in  weight  and  fulness  of  meaning,  any  suppli- 
cation ever  breathed  from  human  lips,  and  enfolds  in  scnne  one  of  its 
dauaes  the  substance  of  every  aspiration  which  the  human  heart  can 
utter  to  its  God.    With  just  as  much  propriety,  therefore,  might  we 
cast  all  our  supplications  into  the  mould  furnished  by  the  great  Au- 
thor of  prayer,  as  circumscribe  our  lessons  of  instruction  from  the 
Divine  Government,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  that  narrow, 
though  pregnant  section  of  it  comprised  within  the  Sacred  Narra- 
tives.   Take  the  periods  from  which  Dr.  Williams  draws  some  of  his 
most  impressive  illustrations :  The  Epoch  of  the  Protestant  Beforma- 
tion;  the  period  of  EngHsh  history  which  witnessed  the  conflict  be 
tween  the  stem  piety  d  the  Puritan,  and  the  brilliant  profligacy  of 
the  Cavalier ;  the  age  of  riotous  infidelity,  which  found  its  culmixuir 
ting  point  and  fitting  climax  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  periods  approach  near  to  our  own  day.    They  Postered  princi- 
ples and  originated  states  of  society,  c^  which  we  yet  feel  the  influ- 
ence.   And  shall  not  the  teacher  of  religion  be  permitted  to  single 
out  from  these  and  other  periods,  such  striking  ezamptes  as  may, 
either  by  conformity  or  contrast,  enforce  the  gr0at  truths  which  he 
deliversf     Studying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 
Studying  the  history  c^  the  Bible,  telu)hes  us  how  to  read  all  his- 
tory,; furnishes  the  key  with  which  we  are  to  unlodc  its  secrets; 
the  light  in  which  we  are  to  decipher  and  interf^t  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  hieroglyphics — the  Menes  and  Tekels — the  words  of  frito 
and  doom  which  the  finger  of  God's  providence  inscribes  on  the 
palace-walls  of  empires. 

We  are  awaro  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  recommendatico. 
He  who  would  illustrate  from  history,  must  bruno  history,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  If  ministers  made  themselves  at 
home  in  any  brandi  or  section  of  history,  they  could  not  refrain 
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from  ullitBioiiB  to  it  on  befitting  occasioiu.  Here  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  Dr.  Williams:  he  has  studied  the  chronicles  of  for- 
mer timeS)  until  he  lives  in  the  past)  as  odier  men  liye  in  the  present 
He  has  hnt  to  start  an  idea,  and  names  and  facts  come  clustering 
round  it  to  bring  it  within  the  recognized  sphere  of  human  expe- 
rience, to  giye  it  at  once  file  and  confirmation.  He  has  read  history, 
not  only  deeply,  but  in  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Christian.  With  him, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  God  of  Nature,  of  Providence, 
and  of  Revelation,  is  one  God ;  and  wherever  he  sees  the  footprints 
of  that  Glorious  Being — ^wherever  he  sees  a  blessing  following  obe- 
dience to  Him,  and  disobedience  linked  to  its  inevitable  curse,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  seize  and  hold  up  the  lesson. 

But  wide  as  has  been  Dr.  Williams's  reading,  large  as  is  his  stock 
cf  erudition,  it  has  not  overlaid  and  smothered  his  powers  of  original 
and  independent  thinking.  His  writings  display  everywhere  an  in- 
tellect equally  active  and  vigorous;  a  mind  that  makes  its  own  ob- 
servations, that  draws  its  own  conclusions,  and  uses  its  large  stores 
of  infonnation,  not  as  substitutes,  but  materials  for  thought  His 
mind  never  rests  upon  the  surface  of  his  &cts,  but  pierces  below  to 
the  principle  which  they  embody ;  and  it  is  in  illustration  of  that 
prindple  that  they  manihal  themselves  on  his  page.  We  will  notA 
lay  that  his  historical  fiicts  do  not  sometimes  mislead  him ;  that  an 
iUustiation  does  not  sometimes  impose  itself  upon  him  as  an  argu- 
ment; and  that  sometimes  his  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  overbur- 
dened by  his  multifiirious  acquisitiona.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed* 
if  such  were  not  the  case.  Tet  rarely,  we  think,  is  learning  so 
various  accompanied  by  original  powen  of  so  hi^  an  order.  Rarely 
aze  brge  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth  so  little  oppressive  to  their 
poasesBor.  Rarely  is  an  intellectual  armor  so  heavy  and  complete, 
adjusted  so  perfectly  to  its  wearer,  and  borne  and  wielded  with  so 
muoheaae. 

But  along  with  a  large  fond  of  knowledge  and  powers  of  think- 
fag  of  a  hi^  Older,  Dr.  Williams's  writings  evince  an  uncommonly 
brilliant  and  fervid  imagination.  Hus  fhses  and  blends  into  har- 
mony all  lus  powers  and  acquisitions,  imparts  to  his  pages,  ever, 
fresh  life  and  interest,  and  causes  them  to  teem  with  the  most  strik- 
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ing  and  beantifal  imagery.  Indeed,  Dr.  WilliamB  thinka  in  meta- 
phor; hia  figorea  are  not  after-thoughta,  auperinduced  upon  hia 
atyle  of  illustration  or  embelliahment ;  they  are  wrought  into  the 
very  texture  of  hia  thought;  they  are  the  form,  the  body,  which  it 
naturally  and  almost  neceaaarily  aaaumea.  We  must  be  permitted 
to  string  together  a  few  of  those  pearls  of  imagery  with  which  his 
writings  abound.  We  talce  them  almost  at  random.  In  the  Mia- 
cellanies  (p.  6),  he  says  of  Literature,  that  ^  it  is  the  Nilometer  oa 
whoee  graded  scale  we  read  not  merely  the  height  to  which  the 
rushing  stream  of  the  nation's  intellect  has  risen,  or  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  sunk,  but  also  the  character  and  extent  of  the  hanreste 
yet  to  be  reaped  in  coming  months  along  the  whole  course  of  these 
waters." 

The  following,  from  Religious  Progress  (p.  48),  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men at  once  of  historical  illustration  and  bold  metaphor.  The  ^  roU- 
call  of  the  dead''  is  a  conception  which  belongs  to  the  noblest  class 
of  imagery : 

^  Those  who  haye  attained,  are  honored,  and  presented  aa  patterns 
and  incentiyes  for  the  emulation  of  those  who  come  after.  *  Being 
dead,  they  yet  speak.'  It  was  a  touching  memorial  to  thdr  com- 
rade, the  warrior  of  Breton  birth.  La  Tour  d'Auveigne,  the  first 
grenadier  of  France,  aa  he  was  called,  when  after  his  death,  his 
comrades  insisted  that,  though  dead,  hia  name  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  rolls :  it  was  still  regularly  called,  and  one  of  the 
survivors  as  regularly  answered  for  the  departed  soldier:  'Dead  on 
the  field.'  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
such  roll-call  of  the  dead.  It  ia  the  register  of  a  regiment,  which 
will  not  allow  death  to  blot  names  from  its  page,  but  records  the 
soldiers  who  have,  in  its  ranks,  won  honorable  graves  and  long- 
abiding  victories." — ^P.  48. 

^  As  Geology  scratches  the  rind  of  our  globe,  some  are  hoping  to 
dig  up  and  fling  out  before  the  nations  a  contradiction  to  the  oracles 
of  the  earth's  Creator ;  and  to  find  a  birth-mark  on  the  creature  thai 
shall  impeach  the  truth  of  its  Maker's  registers  aa  to  its  age  and 
history."— P.  21. 

^Faith  does  not  assume  to  dissect  away  the  Divine  Justice  bom 
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the  Divine  Mercy.  It  wu  a  fraudulent  claimant  to  the  sacred  title 
of  mother,  who  at  the  throne  of  Solomon,  aaked  the  division  of  the 
living  child.  And  it  is  but  a  spurious  &ith,  and  a  forged  Christianity, 
that  would  hew  apart,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mercy-seat^  the  living  Christ, 
and  taking  His  grace,  leave  His  holiness." — ^P.  47. 

"  Man  has  capacities  and  aspirations  that  the  earthly,  the  perisha- 
ble, the  finite,  and  the  sinful  can  never  satisfy.  In  tenderness  to  our 
race,  God  commands  them  to  seek  in  EQmsel^  in  the  knowledge  of 
Bk  nature  and  will,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  those  jenjoyments 
that  naught  lower  and  less  than  Himself  can  furnish.  We  can 
easily  conceive,  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  how  unhappy  it 
were  that  a  being  of  higher  endowments  and  long  duration,  should 
be  decreed  to  mate  with,  and  hang  upon  one  of  much  inferior  nature 
and  of  shorter  date  than  itself  L^  for  instance,  the  aloe,  the 
plantof  centuries,  were  &ted  to  be  the  iq>pendage  and  parasite  of  the 
ephemeron,  the  insect  of  a  day,  it  would  be  doomed  virtually  to 
early  and  lonely  widowhood  by  the  untimely  decay  of  its  idol,  and 
the  perfect  inadequacy  and  early  rottenness  of  its  appointed  prop. 
The  soul,  with  its  unrenounceable  immortality,  and  its  infinite  as- 
pirations, is  such  plant  of  the  long  centuries,  an  aloe  of  the  eternities 
beyond  this  world.  Did  God  permit  man  to  accept  as  supreme 
standard,  and  object,  and  end,  aught  finite,  mortal,  and  imperfect,  it 
would  be  mating  this.  His  creature,  to  inevitable  disappointment  and 
boundless  misery." — ^P.  51. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Williams  is  in  haimony  with  the  above  charac- 
teristics ;  it  is  always  racy,  vigorous,  and  eloquent,  with  a  certain 
quaintnesa  and  tinge  of  the  antique,  in  which  we  discern  the  writer's 
familiarity  with  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Not  that 
it  bears  any  marks  of  formal  imitation;  its  beauties,  and  they  are 
great,  and  its  firalts,  which  are  not  wantmg,  are  all  his  own.  There 
is  nothing  stereotyped,  nothing  common-place;  his  mind  shakes 
itself  free  from  all  conventional  superficialities,  strikes  into  the  heart 
of  the  subject^  and  as  it  pursues  its  unbeaten  way,  turns  up  per- 
petually new  and  striking  beauties  of  diction  and  imagery.  Of  our 
author  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  ^  nil  quod  UtigU  turn  omavUP — 
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be  adorn  wluitever  he  teeoiieB.  Tbe  most  oommon-plaoe  theiDe 
opeM  into  riduMis  beneath  hk  haTidling ;  the  meet  oommon-pboe 
tiiought  sttftB  into  beauty  benea^  the  magic  of  bk  pen,  Hia  style 
baa  great  bieadih,  Variety,  and  j>ower.  ]bi  tbe  riobnefiB  and  wannth 
of  its  coloring — ^in  tbe  folnefie  and  kftmefls  of  its  march — in  its  oo- 
canomal  irregularities  and  negligence  of  tbe  minor  graoeB  of  ezpies- 
sion,  it  reminds  ns  of  Oialmens,  between  whose  mind  and  that  of 
Dr.  Williams  there  aie  some  strong  points  of  analogy.  His  words 
affe  McitoQsly  chosen,  or  rather,  they  hardly  seem  to  be  cbcaen  at 
all,  but  gosh  spontaneously  forth  as  the  natoral  and  i^iopriate 
embodiment  of  the  thought.  They  have  great  freedom  and  ikesh- 
nesB,  and  in  their  imaginative  and  pictaresque  character,  they  remind 
ns  of  the  quality  which  Macaulay  ascribes  to  lfilt(»,  and  which  is 
also  eminently  diaracteristic  of  Foster.  They  are  eharmed  words. 
Tbey  suggest  to  the  imagination  more  than  they  oonrey  directiy  to 
the  intellect  lliey  open  &Mreaohing  vistas,  through  whidi  the 
mind  loohs  out  on  either  side  of  that  luminous  track  aloi^  which 
the  author  is  conductbg  it 

The  iudts  of  Dr»  Williams's  style  axe  closely  allied  to  his  excel- 
lences. It  would  probably  be  objected  to  as  too  ornate,  too  prolific 
of  imagery.  His  mind  is  a  tropical  region,  in  which  fruits  and  flow- 
ers of  extraordinary  beauty  are  poured  forth  even  in  rank  luxuriance. 
The  mind  ci  the  reader  sometimes  asks  the  repose  of  a  diction  more 
simple  and  severe.  Such,  however,  is  the  constitution  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's mind :  he  could  not  change  it  if  he  would ;  and  we  neither 
expect  nor  wish  that  he  should  make  the  attempt  Had  Burke  or 
Chalmers  been  asked  to  rein  in,  and  bring  down  to  a  somewhat 
juster  level,  their  sweeping  and  majestic  march  of  diction,  and  to 
chasten  into  perfect  taste  their  exuberant  and  gorgeous  imagery, 
they  would  probably  have  disregarded  the  requirement;  or,  in  atr 
tempting  compliance,  would  have  sacrificed  far  higher  excellences 
than  they  would  have  gained.  Many  spots  that  dim  their  lustre 
would  have  been  removed,  but  the  lustre  itself  would  have  gone 
with  ^em.  We  should  have  had  abundance  of  oonectness,  but  we 
should  not  have  had  Bmke  and  Chalmers^  Style  is  inseparably  al- 
lied to  thoughtr— it  is  the  image  and  expression  of  the  writer's  mind ; 
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and  to  ask  anj  radical  change  in  it,  is  to  aak  a  radical  revolalion  in 
his  modea  of  thinking. 

What  we  would  aak  from  Dr. 'Williams  ia,  a  more  frequent  '^  tam- 
ing of  the  style,"  a  greater  seTeritj  in  the  work  of  revinon*  Let  him 
''write  with  fvarj^  but  correct  with  somewhat  more  of  ''phlegm." 
Subjects  so  important  as  those  which  he  discusses,  thoughts  so 
weighty  as  those  which  he  utters,  are  WOTthy  <^  being  put  forth  in 
the  very  best  form  which  he  can  bestow  upon  them.  S<xne  of  his 
productions  bear  the  marks  of  haste ;  the  structure  of  the  sentences 
is  not  nnfrequently  negligent  and  ungraceful — sometimes  obscure — 
and  sometimes  clogged  by  repetitions.  A  sentence  is  not  nnfre- 
quently drawn  out  by  the  addition  of  clauses,  which  would  much 
better  form  a  new  and  independent  construction.  We  might  give 
many  examples  of  these  blemishes,  especially  from  the  Discourses  on 
Religions  Ph)gre8s,  but  we  think  it  unnecessary.  We  will  merely  cite 
one  or  two  from  his  works  indiscriminately.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
Hisoellanies  we  have  the  sentence :  "Tou  know  how  the  physical 
condition  of  a  people  may  remain  undianged,  whilst  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  people  is  deteriorating  rapidly  and  &tally."  Hie  repetition 
of  "  of  a  people,"  bere  strik^  us  as  ungraceful.  So  in  the  sentence 
but  one  immediately  preceding :  "  Acting  on  the  homes  of  a  land — 
it  must  send  out  its  waters— over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
goodly  land ;"  the  construction  is  certainly  wanting  in  unity  and 
compactness.  On  p^ge  88  of  "Religious  Progress,"  the  sentence 
commencing,  "Nay,  in  your  own  hearts,"  fnmiidies  an  instance  of 
hasty  and  even  inaccurate  construction.  Oonstmctions,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, occasionally  occurring,  we  cannot  approve :  "TQl  the  Sab- 
bath was  stript  of  its  legitimate  honors,  of  its  sanctities  not  only,  but 
of  its  decencies  even."  The  phrase,  "fieff  as,"  for  "as  far  as,"  ap- 
pears frequentiy  in  these  pages.  It  is  admianble  in  poetry,  but  in 
prose  is  inelegant,  except  in  the  sense  of  "however  fiur,"  which  is 
not  our  author's  mode  of  using  it  Our  author  is  also  unmerciful  in 
his  use  of  the  conjunction  "and,"  in  an  enumeration  of  partioulais,  as 
A,  and  B,  and  G.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  in  respect  to  this  there 
are  three  classes  of  constructions :  first,  the  asyndeioA,  or  entire 
oxmssion  of  the  connecting  particle ;  second,  its  omission  between  all 
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the  tennB  of  the  Miiesi  except  the  two  last;  and,  finally,  its  inBertion 
between  them  all.  The  second  of  these  ia  the  ordinary  construction. 
The  first  is  favorable  to  condensed  energy,  a^  is  in  frequent  use  with 
Demosthenes.  The  last  is  occasionally  proper  for  rhetorical  amplifi- 
cation, or  for  detaining  the  memben  of  the  series  under  the  mind  oi 
^  reader.  Dr.  Williams's  use  of  it  is  sometimes  very  striking ;  but 
he  employs  it,  on  the  whole,  so  constantly  and  indiscriminately,  as 
fifequently  to  encumber  his  sentences,  and  deprive  the  figure  of  nearly 
all  its  legitimate  efiect. 

One  more,  of  these  little  matters,  and  we  dismiss  them.  The 
style  c^  Dr.  Williams  is  highly  figurative,  and  often  has  a  tinge  of 
the  poetic  To  this  we  make  no  objection ;  it  is  the  secret,  doubt- 
less, of  much  of  its  fascination.  We  might,  indeed,  express  our  sur- 
prise that  a  mind  so  poetically  constituted,  so  fertile  in  poetic  diction 
and  imagery,  should  so  rarely  give  to  its  thoughts  the  garb  of  poeti- 
cal quotation.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  met  half  a  dozen  cita- 
tions from  the  poets  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works,  hardly  more 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  single  discourse  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of 
the  Missionary  Enterprise.  How  much  poetical  taste  and  feeling  Dr. 
Williams  may  have  smothered  beneath  the  heavy  tomes  of  patristic 
and  Jesuitical  lore,  we  do  not  know ;  bul  we  rather  think  that  Boms 
and  Shakspeare  are  more  frequentiy  in  the  hands  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal F^resident  than  of  tiie  imaginative  Divine.  We  merely  glance  at 
the  fact  as  a  little  curious;  as  showing  how  qualities,  apparently  un- 
congenial, are  often  found  united ;  how  the  flowers  of  poe^  (whose 
presiding  genius  is  imagination)  may  sometimes  leave  a  soil  teeming 
•with  the  luxuriance  of  a  fervid  fimcy,  to  shed  their  sweets  and  blos- 
soms over  the  colder  regions  of  metaphysics.  But  this  was  not  the 
point  of  our  present  remark.  We  were  going  merely  to  object  to 
his  frequent  use  of  certain  words,  which  we  believe  are  ordinarily  in- 
terdicted to  the  writer  of  prose,  and  claimed  as  the  peculiar  heritsge 
of  the  poets.  Among  these  are  ^oft,"  for  "often;''  ''ere,"  for  "be- 
fore f  and,  in  most  cases,  "  aught"  and  "  naught,"  for  "  any  thing" 
and  "nothing."  Dr.  Williams  would  not  use  the  poetic  "  mom"  and 
"  eve,"  for  ^  morning"  and  "  evening ;"  and,  to  us,  the  words  above 
dted  seem  but  littie  better.    We  think  the  substitution  of  the  cus- 
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tomaiy  proee  forma,  in  these  and  kindred  cases,  would  give  to  bis 
style  more  manliness  and  dignity. 

But  we  will  have  done  with  this  minute  criticism.    We  are  sure 
Dr.  Williams  will  not  r^ard  it  as  unkindly  meant    The  &ults 
which  we  speak  of  here,  spring  partly  from  haste,  partly  fi*om 
too  great  an  indifference  to  mere  matters  of  language,  and  partly, 
we  think,  from  the  character  of  the  author's  studies,  which  have 
often  led  him  into  regions  remote  from  the  walks  of  elegant  literature, 
fields  on  which  the  dews  of  Gastaly  have  never  been  distilled.  These 
blemishes  affect  mainly  the  embroidery,  not  the  substance  of  his 
style.    They  are  such  as,  with  his  nice  ear  and  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  beautifril,  a  little  attention  would  easily  remove,  leaving  his 
works  the  gainer  far  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  labor  expended. 
Were  hia  writings  of  less  intrinsic  excellence,  we  should  feel  less 
solicitude  on  this  point;  but  they  are  destmed  to  become,  or  rather 
already  have  taken  their  place  among  our  religious  classics,  and  will 
convey  their  lessons  of  theoretical  and  practical  godliness  to  increaa- 
ing  thousands  in  coming  generations.    In  proportion,  then,  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  sphere  which 
they  are  destined  to  fill,  is  our  desire  that  they  should  be  freed  frY>m 
every  thing  that  noay  impair  their  beauty,  or  hinder  their  usefulness. 
According  to  the  preciousness  of  the  substance,  we  would  have  the 
perfection  of  the  form.    The  finish  of  the  work  should  correspond 
with  the  richness  of  the  material.    Our  appeal  in  this  matter  is  not 
merely  to  Dr.  Williams's  regard  for  his  Hterary  reputation :  it  rests  on 
higher  considerations.    Thousands  are  affected  by  beauties  or  faulta 
of  composition,  who  never  analyze  their  mental  proceases,  and  are 
totally  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  emotions.    A  perspicuous, 
transparent  style,  like  a  pure  atmosphere,  revealing  every  object  in 
its  true  form  and  color,  has  a  powerful  effect  alike  on  the  most  cul- 
tivated and  the  moat  illiterate — ^the  latter  will  be  moved,  they  know 
not  why ;  the  former  will  enjoy,  with  added  zest,  those  beautiea  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  graces  of  appro- 
priate and  finished  diction. 

The  principal  work  published  by  Dr.  Williama  ia  entitled  ''Re- 
ligioua  Progress,''  discoursea  on  the  development  of  the  Christian 
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character;  andconBists  of  a  series  of  difloooraeB  founded  on  that  strik- 
ing passage  of  IL  Peter,  '^  And  besides  all  this,  add  to  your  fidth, 
virtue;  and  to  yirtue, knowledge ;  and  to  knowled^  temperance ; 
and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godliness ;  and  to 
godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotlieriiy  kindness,  charity." 

We  learn  from  the  Dedication  that  the  sermoDB  were  prepared 
and  published  at  the  suggestion  of  Bey.  EUaha  Tucker,  of  Chicago ; 
and  in  this,  Dr.  Tucker  has  added  another  to  the  many  obligations  of 
gratitude  under  which  the  Church  has  been  laid  by  ak>ng,  laborioua, 
and  useful  ministry.  The  series  is  introduced  by  a  sermon  founded 
on  the  word  ''add,"  which  discusses  religion  aa  a  principle  of 
growth ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  discouise  upon  each  of  the  graces 
named  in  the  text  We  have  thus  a  beautiful  development  of  the 
subjects  of  fjEtith,  virtue,  knowledge,  ten^>eranoe,  patience,  godlinen, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  charity,  or  love.  The  nature  of  each  grace 
ia  explained ;  its  relation  to  its  sister  graces  as  their  complement  or 
natural  antecedent,  is  skilfully  unfolded ;  and  then  the  importance 
and  claims  of  each,  urged  with  great  fervency  and  power.  The 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  truth,  efficacy,  and  ^oiy 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  GkispeL  No  Christiaa  can  read  it 
without  feeling  the  foundations  of  his  reli^ous  &ith  strengthened, 
and  fresh  springs  of  religious  joy  and  consolation  opened ;  and  no 
unbeliever  can  read  it  without  a  secret  conviction,  that  here  is  a 
philosophy  infinitely  transcending  the  highest  wisdom  <^  earth;  a 
philosophy  that  goes  to  the  deepest  springs  of  human  character,  and 
fiimishes  the  true  key  to  human  destiny.  It  is  a  timely  worL  It 
proceeds  from  a  mind  which  is  penetrated  with  the  glorioua  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  reflects,  like  an  immense  mirror,  the  manifold  as- 
pects of  the  age,  notes  the  various  phases  of  religioua  error  and  un- 
belief and  shows  how  they  all  '*  lose  discounterutnced,  and  like  folly 
show,*^  by  the  side  of  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Bible. 

We  wish  we  had  time  for  an  analysis  of  some  of  these  discourses, 
and  a  discussion  of  their  separate  peculiarities.  We  have  been 
struck  by  the  great  freedom  and  variety  of  structure  which  they 
exhibit  There  is  no  stereotype  form  into  which  they  are  all  cast, 
but  each  has  its  own  outline  and  analysis,  according  to  the  exigen- 
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oieB  <tf  ita  partiealar  theme.  ThefirrtdiaooaEiatraBis  ofBeHgion 
as  s  FtiBoiple  of  Growth."  The  anther  heie  tat  diBciuBeB  thoee 
idigiouB  and  aecukir  featcuea  of  the  i^  which  require  that  the 
progreBnye  eneigy  of  Ghrisliaiiity  he  now  espeoiaDj  heeded;  and 
then  alike  fiom  the  general  ^yiaioBs  of  the  €k»pel  lor  human 
aanctifkattion^  and  from  the  peonhar  phraaedc^  of  the  text,  he  U- 
InatrateB  and  enfwcea  hia  position.  Under  the  fint  general  head  he 
oonaiden  the  age  in  its  rdigioos  aapecta :  1.  Ab  an  age  of  Ifisfdoaa ; 

2.  Ab  an  i^  of  BeviTab ;  8.  Ab  an  age  of  Qbtorioal  Betearch ; 
and  again,  in  its  aeealar  aapeotSy  as  an  age,  1.  Of  rajnd  and  eager 
diseoveiy  in  the  Phyaioal  Sdenoes ;  8.  Of  Political  Revolutions ; 

3.  Of  Social  Befbcm.  In  this  catalogue  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  age,  the  reflecting  reader  will  he  struck  with  the  justness,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  c<mipktenefls  of  the  inventory.  The  treatment  of 
all  these  topiqp  is  aUe ;  and  of  some,  strikinglj  sa  We  cannot 
forbear  to  enrich  our  article  with  the  following,  on  the  preMut  aa  a 
Missionary  age : 

'^The  Church,  we  said,  needs  in  this  age  to  he  kept  in  mmd  ci 
the  great  truth,  that  there  remains  yet  much  land  to  he  posseseed ; 
not  only  as  the  oommon  heritage  of  the  &ithf ul,  hut  as  the  personal 
allotment  and  homestead,  so  to  speak,  of  each  one  of  the  faithful. 
The  churches,  rediseoYering  a  long  neglected  duty,  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  evangelise  the  heiAen.  It  is  an  o^  qfmUsiom*  Hie  isl- 
anda  of  the  Paciflo  have  heard  the  cry,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centimes,  that  our  earth  has  been  honored  and  Uesaed  hy  the  com- 
ing of  a  Divine  Bedeemer.  Ghina  has  shuddered  to  see  the  long 
dominion  of  her  Gonfbciua  and  her  Boodh  invaded  by  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  the  Naarene.  The  Bhasters  of  Brahminism  find  their  ssr 
cred  Sanscrit  tongue  employed,  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  nds- 
sionary  translaton,  to  utter  the  orades  of  that  One  TVue  God,  who 
will  bamsh  from  under  the  heavens  which  they  have  not  made,  and 
which  He  has  made,  all  the  hundred  thousand  goda  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  with  all  the  other  idols  of  the  nations,  however  ancient 
and  however  popular.  The  tingiings  of  a  new  hft  from  on  high 
seem,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  shooting  into  nations 
that  Pkiganism  held  for  ages  senseless,  and  palsied.    Is  not  Ethiopia 
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80on  to  be,  as  the  propbetic  eje  of  tlie  Psalmist  long  ages  ago 
her,  stretching  oat  hec  hands  unto  Ood  f  But  whilst  each  Christian 
church,  each  band  of  spiritoal  disciples,  in  lands  long  erangelised, 
is  thus  lengthening  the  cords  of  her  tent  to  take  in  the  Gentiles  un- 
der its  broad  canopj,  ahe  must  in  consequence,  and  as  it  were  in 
counterpoise,  ci  the  extension,  strengthen  her  stakes  at  home,  to 
bear  the  increased  tension  and  the  extended  shelter.  Her  supports 
must  be  proportionately  augmented  at  h<ane,  by  a  deepening  piety 
and  a  sturdier  vigor  of  principle  in  her  disdpleship,  or  the  work  will 
soon  come  to  a  stand  abroad.  A  sickly  and  bedwarfed  Christianity 
here  will  not  famish  the  requisite  laborers^  or  the  needful  funds. 
Expansion  without  soHdity  will  bring  upon  our  Zion  the  ruin  of  the 
arch  unduly  elongated  and  heavily  overloaded.  Christendom  itself 
must  be  more  thoroughly  Chnstianised,  before  Heathendom  will  re- 
linquish its  old  character  and  wonhip,  and  learn  our  creed  and  love 
our  Saviour.  Already  the  seal  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  some  <^  our 
recent  converts  shame,  and  should  stimulate,  the  comparative  world 
liness  and  lukewannness  of  the  churches  that  had  first  sent  to  them 
the  missionary  and  the  Bible." — ^P.  16. 
We  also  add  the  paragraph  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 

age: 

^  The  world,  fiedsely  or  with  justice,  is  shouting  its  own  progress, 
and  promising,  in  the  advancement  of  the  masses,  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  It  is  an  age  of  eager  and  rapid  discovery 
in  the  Physical  Sdencei.  The.laws  and  uses  of  matter  receive  pro- 
found  investagation,  and  each  day  are  practically  applied  with  some 
new  success.  But  some  of  the  philosophers  thus  busied  about  the 
material  world,  seem  to  think  that  the  world  of  mind  is  virtually  a 
nonentity.  As  Qeology  scratches  the  rind  of  our  globe,  some  are 
hoping  to  dig  up  and  fling  out  before  the  nations  a  contradiction  to 
the  oracles  of  the  earth's  Creator,  and  to  find  a  birth-mark  on  the 
creature  that  shall  impeach  the  truth  of  its  Maker's  registers  as  to 
its  age  and  history.  Others,  in  the  strides  of  Astronomy,  along  her 
•  star-paved  way,  hope  to  see  her  travel  beyond  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew 
Jehovah,  and  bringing  back  from  her  far  j  oumey  a  denial  of  the  word 
that  His  lips  have  uttered.  Tet  Physical  Science  can  certainly  neither 
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create  nor  leplaoe  Moral  Truth.  The  crucible  of  the  chemist  cannot 
disintegrate  the  human  soul^  or  evaporate  the  Moral  Law.  The 
Decalogue,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  Conscience  and  Sin,  the 
soperhuman  majesty  and  purity  of  Christy  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Mercy-seat,  would  remain,  even  if  a  new  Ouvier  and  another  New- 
ton should  arise,  to  carry  far  higher,  and  to  mnk  fiir  deeper,  than  it 
has  ever  yet  done,  the  line  of  human  research ;  and  even  if  these 
new  masters  of  physical  lore  should  blaspheme  where  the  older 
teachers  may  have  adored.  Some  claim  that  Revelation  must  be 
recaist,  to  meet  the  advances  in  Natural  Science.  They  overlook  the 
true  limitations  as  to  the  power  and  prerogativeB  of  mere  Material 
Knowledge.  And  what  are  the  new  and  loftier  views  of  nuin's  origin 
and  destiny  which  these  reformers  propose  to  substitute  for  those 
views  which  they  would  abolish  f  On  the  basis  of  a  few  hardy  gen- 
eraliaations  upon  imaginary  or  distorted  facts,  and  by  the  aid  of 
some  ingenious  assumptions,  a  system  is  ezc(^tated  that  is  to  strip 
the  race  of  inmiortality,  conscience,  and  accountabihty,  and  that 
represents  us  as  but  a  development  of  the  ape,  to  be  one  day  su- 
perseded by  some  being  of  yet  nobler  developments  than  our  own, 
and  who  will  have  the  right  to  rule  and  kill  us,  as  we  now  rule  and 
kill  the  beasts  of  the  forest  And  is  it  thus  that  Philosophy  re- 
forms upon  the  Bible  f  No— in  the  endeavor  to  outgrow  Revela- 
tion, it  has  but  succeeded  in  outgrowing  reason,  and  brutifying 
humanity.  No — ^let  Science  perfect  yet  more  her  telescopes,  and 
make  taller  her  observatories,  and  deeper  her  mines,  and  more 
searching  her  crucibles ;  all  will  not  undermine  Jehovah's  throne,  or 
sweep  out  of  the  moral  heavens  the  great  star-like  truths  of  Revela- 
tion, and  least  of  all  the  Son  of  Righteousness.  Qod's  omniscience 
is  never  to  be  ultimately  brought  down  to,  and  schooled  by,  man's 
nescience,  as  its  last  standard  and  test  The  last  and  greatest  of 
the  world's  scholars  will,  we  doubt  not^  be  among  the  lowliest  wor- 
aihippers,  and  the  loudest  heralds  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  The 
Gospel  is  true — ^true  intensely,  entirely,  and  eternally ;  and  all  other 
and  inferior  truth,  as  it  shall  be  more  patiently  and  thoroughly 
evolved,  will  assume  its  due  place  and  proportion,  as  buttressing  and 
exalting  the  great,  pervading,  controlling,  incarnate  Truth — Christ 
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the  Mahery  the  Soveieigiiyihe  Upholder,  and  the  Judge^mo  lenthfls 
the  Redeemer  of  the  worhL" 

Bat  WB  pasB  to  the  next  dbooime,  whieh  is  entitled,  ^Vtiih^  the 
Boot  of  the  Chruiien  lifb,"  After  a  charaoteriBtie  and  a|ipfopnato 
introductioiiy  the  author  inqviiea :  L  "What  ia  Faith;  IL  Why  it 
has  aangned  (to)  it  thia  pnority  in  the  Ghri8tia&  sjatem;  and  IDL 
How,  from  the  neoeantj  of  its  nature,  it  beoomea  a  root  of  qaritnal 
growth  and  practical  development'*  Under  the  first  head,  he  ahows 
that  fidth  "la  not  the  mere  hereditary  and  paBsife  aoqnieaoence  in 
Ghriatianily,  aa  the  religion  of  our  country  and  of  our  foiefiithen. 
Nor  18  it  a  reception  into  the  bteileot  merely,  apart  from  the  hearty 
of  any  creed,  however  orthodoK.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  enthunaatic  per- 
snadon,  without  Scriptural  eridenoe,  and  unauatained  by  the  wanant 
and  witneflB  of  the  Holy  Ghoit,  that  Qod  lovea  ua  perBonally.  Nor 
is  it,  aa  the  enemies  of  religion  would  persuade  you,  a  blind,  bigoted 
credulity,  the  creature  and  retainer  of  Frieatoraft.''  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  whole  finmework  and  action  of  human  society  are 
based  upon  fidth;  and  adds,  ''The  fidth  of  the  Go^l  is  something 
more  than  these,  only  aa  being  trust  in  Qod*  It  is  trwt^  aa  to  mat- 
ters  of  higher  concernment,  and  upon  better  warrant,  and  in  a 
Greater  and  Better  Being.  It  ia  a  reliance  on  hia  trae  testimony.'' 
''As  the  great  theme  of  this  divine  testimony  is  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Incarnation  of  God  tat  the  redemption  of  man,  Faith  cannot  truly 
receive  that  testimony  without  believing  on  GhiisL" 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  above,  aa  to  fidth,  Ihsie 
can,  we  presume,  be  no  doubt  Still,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ques- 
tion, whether  the  author  haa  put  the  subject  in  its  happiest  lif^t; 
whether  he  has  not  subordinated  fidth  in  Christ  to  trust  in  God,  in 
a  manner  not  strictiy  accordant  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament  The  statement  of  Dr.  Williama,  if  we  understand  it,  is, 
that  fidth  is  trust  in  God;  and  because  the  great  thease  of  hia  testi- 
mony is  Jesus  CSirist,  therefisre*  faith  accepta  or  believea  on  Christ 
Would  it  not  be  stating  the  fidth  of  the  Gospel  more  ezactiy  to  aay, 
that  it  believes  on  Christ,  accepts  his  testimony,  and  believea  in  God, 
because  it  cannot  receive  the  testimony  of  Christ  without  receiving 
and  confiding  in  ]ffim,  whose  messenger  and  witness  He  was  t    The 
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difference  k,  perhape^  sudnly  or  nearly  verbal ;  yet  not,  we  tkink, 
wholly  dev<»d  of  practical  importance.  Christ,  we  think,  ahoold  be 
preaented  distinotly  as  the  centre  and  prime  object  of  gospel  fiuth; 
and  we  beUeve  that  the  same  remark  holda  substantially  of  the  faith 
of  Old  Testament  beUevenL 

We  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  <m  Dr.  WiUiams^s  treatment 
of  the  second  head*  He  asBigns  four  reasons  why  the  priority  should 
be  given  to  fidth  in  the  Christian  system :  one  derived  firom  ma»'« 
poMi  hktory^  inasmuch  as  sin  originated  in  unbelief;  the  second, 
from  the  naitsre  retpeeUvdy  qf  God  and  num^  iaith  being  essential 
to  our  receiving  the  teachings  of  the  Infinite  mind  on  subjects  which 
our  finite  reason  cannot  grasp ;  a  third,  drawn  from  the  goodness  <f 
Oodf  which  assigns  as  the  initiatoiy  element  of  the  Christian  Hfe, 
not  talents,  not  profound  learning,  but  an  exercise  to  which  the  child 
is  as  competent  as  the  sage;  and  a  fourth,  from  manU  besetting  sin^ 
the  pride,  which  clings  to  him  since  the  fall,  and  makes  it  *^  fitting 
that  the  mode  d  his  acceptance  before  Qoi  should  be  one  that 
allowed  no  occasi<»i  ka  boasting."  These  reasons  are  all  ingenious, 
striking,  and,  so  &r  as  they  go,  just;  but,  after  all,  are  they  the  real 
reason  why  faith  is  made  to  ''keep  the  gale  of  everlasting  life  !** 
Has  not  Dr.  Williams  passed  over  the  one  true  reason  growing  out 
of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case  t  If  we  understand  him,  we 
suppose  him  to  intimate  that  there  is  something  in  a  degree  arbitniiy 
in  the  assignment  of  this  post  to  fiuth.  It  was  a  matter  d  expedi- 
ency, and  some  other  grace  might  have  been  selected  thus  to  lead 
the  dioir  oi  Christian  virtues,  and  initiate  us  into  the  Christian  ]i£a. 
It  strikes  us  differently;  and  we  will,  as  briefly  as  poenble,  state  our 
view.  Man  is  a  ruined  sinnw,  entirely  unable  to  redeem  himself 
firom  the  captivity  of  sin,  or  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  he 
has  broken.  Under  these  circumstances  a  Substitute  presents  him- 
selfl  Jesus  Christ  appears,  and  pays  the  debt  which  the  sinner  has 
incurred ;  submits  to  the  penalty,  and  satisfies  the  demands  of  the 
law.  What  farther  is  necessary  t  Why,  that  a  relation  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Substitute  and  him  on  whose  bAalf  he  appears. 
How  is  that  rektion  effected  f  We  answer,  by  the  sinner's  acc^ 
aiie9of  Christ  as  his  ransom  and  deHverer.    He  must  MMvtonHim; 
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must  trast  in  Him ;  must  first  confide  in  ffis  ability  and  willingness 
to  perform  the  work  required,  and  then  must  formally  commit,  con- 
fide his  case  into  His  hands.  We  grant  that  eyeiy  Christian  grace 
is  in  exercise  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  that  love  must  be  in 
action  as  well  as  fiiitL  But  the  specific  ^brm  which  this  great  ini- 
tiatory  step  in  the  Christian  life  assumes,  seems  to  us  to  be  ne- 
cessarily that  of  faith;  and  therefoxe  the  true  reason  why  God 
assigns  the  post  of  honor  and  priority  to  faith,  is  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  require  it  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
is  substantially  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  that  it  is  through 
mere  inadvertence  that  he  has  feuled  to  include  it  in  his  repreeeo- 
tation. 

Henceforward  we  go  on  in  entire  harmony  with  our  author. 
From  the  discourse  on  Faith  we  must  present  one  extract,  on  the 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  as  tending  to  expand  and  nourish  this 
grace. 

^  The  growth  set  before  our  faith  appears,  again,  fiK>m  the  character 
and  structure  of  Scripture^  the  volume  on  whose  testimonies  fiiith 
&sten8,  and  in  whose  rich  pastures  she  must  ever  feed.  Qod  might 
have  made  it  a  book  to  be  exhausted  at  one  reading ;  or  a  record  of 
the  Past,  unavailing  to  the  men  of  the  Present ;  or  a  mysterious 
outline  of  the  Future,  of  litUe  deameas  or  usefulneas  till  the  times 
of  its  fulfilment  had  come.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  a  book  of  all  lames, 
full  of  the  ancient  Past,  and  the  busy  Present,  and  the  dread  or 
gorgeous  Future.  It  has  the  simplest  teachings  interwoven  inextri- 
cably with  its  most  fiithomless  mysteries ;  and  precept,  and  promise, 
and  threatening,  and  history,  and  parable,  and  psalm,  so  grouped 
that  every  taste  may  be  gratified,  and  none  sated  and  cloyed.  A 
Newton,  sitting  down  to  its  perusal,  finds  it  still  opening  new  depths 
of  wonder  and  gloiy,  the  more  prolonged  and  devout  are  his  medi- 
tations upon  it  The  new  convert,  dazzled  over  its  pages  with  the 
ecstasy  of  his  new-found  hope,  yet  cannot  as  deeply  and  ardentiy 
love  and  value  it  as  he  will  do  when,  a  gray-headed  patriarch,  years 
alter,  he  turns  afresh  its  wondrous  leaves,  to  adore  the  ever-full  fresh- 
ness of  its  lessons,  and  to  remember  all  the  lights  it  has  cast  upon 
his  weary  pathway.    It  is  the  book,  not  of  an  academic  lustrum 
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only,  nor  of  a  lifetime,  bat  of  generatioiu.  Ab  centuriee  hare  rolled 
on,  this  august  volume  has  notched  on  their  calendar  new  fulfilments 
of  its  prophecies,  new  illustrations  of  its  trathiiilnefls,  and  new  evi- 
dances  that  its  authorship  could  come  from  none  other  than  the 
Former  of  the  worlds,  and  the  Ruler  of  all  centuries.  Now,  when 
Faith  is  presented  with  such  a  manual,  not  to  be  mastered  in  weeks 
or  years,  but  still  evolving  new  lights  to  the  latest  studies  of  the 
longest  lifetime,  does  not  the  character  and  structure  of  the  book 
proclaim  the  intent  of  Gk)d,  that  Faith  should  not  sit  down  content 
with  present  attainments,  and  its  as  yet  immature  strength  9'* 

The  neit  discourse  is  on  virtue.  "  Add  to  your  fidth  virtue,^  The 
author  here  justly  and  beantifully  defines  the  character  of  virtue, 
which  he  calls  ^  the  human  and  terrestrial  side  of  true  piety."  He 
distinguishes  it  from  holiness,  which  includes  virtue,  as  a  part  in- 
cludes the  whole.  Virtue,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  include  holiness, 
although  in  its  higher  and  genuine  sense  it  presupposes  it,  and  is  in- 
aeparable  from  it 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  bring  our  article  to  a  dose.  We  have 
only  given  our  readers  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the  riches  of  this  book. 
It  is  full  of  important  lessons  in  practical  godliness.  It  is  rich  in  its 
illustration  of  the  relations  c(  piety  to  all  the  great  problems  and 
movements  of  society,  to  the  manifold  relations  and  duties  of  practi- 
cal life.  We  believe  it  will  be  eminently  usefiol  in  banishing  the 
skepticism  and  the  worldliness,  which  are  too  prevalent  in  the 
Church,  in  instructmg  Christians  in  the  great  duties  and  glorious 
prerogatives  of  their  pro&anon,  and  stimulating  them  to  higher 
attainments  in  godliness.  The  style  may  be  lees  finished,  and  there 
may  be  greater  marks  of  haste,  than  in  the  author's  previous 
occasional  productions ;  but  it  is  such  a  work  as  only  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  combined  in  an  eminent  degree,  could  produce.  We 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  carefrd  reading  and  study  of  every  de- 
vout mind. 

To  the  preceding  article  by  Professor  Eendrick  we  add  such  bio- 
graphical items  as  Dr.  "Viniliams's  life,  unusnaUy  banen  of  external 
incident,  affocds. 
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Be  WW  bom  in  New  Tork  city,  October  14lih,  1B04.  Here  he 
attended  sohool;  lieie  he  passed  the  Ibor  jears  of  eoUogelilB,  hay- 
ing been  graduated  at  Goiitmbia  College,  when  he  waa  e^hteen 
yean  of  age ;  heie  he  stadied  law  thiee  yean^  m  the  office  of  Mr. 
Jay ;  here  he  spent  one  year  in  the  pxaotioe  of  law  in  the  aaaie 
offioe ;  and  here  he  has  spent  his  ministaial  life,  having  been  io 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Amity-stzeet  Chnrch,  at  the  time  of  its  ibnna- 
taon,  in  1881. 

His  pioepects  in  law  were  nnnsoally  flatterii^,  and  the  prnfewnon 
was  lelinqnished  from  a  devout  oonseciation  to  a  nobler  wodc.  Tbe 
^\tu^jn\nM^ng  and  distii^jfthed  John  Jay  onoe  rqilied  to  a  fiiend 
who  casually  remarked,  *^  I  vndentand  that  you  have  in  your  offioe 
a  rather  smart  son  of  a  Baptist  monister :" — "•  My  Mend,  there  is 
not  nowy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  lawyer  of  profounder  talent 
than  this  young  T^liams."  His  intelleot  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
success  in  law.  It  lays  hold  of  slarong  subjects^  and  subdues^  man- 
agesi  handles  them,  howeyer  ungoTemable  they  may  have  been 
when  approached  by  other  men.  His  mind  penetrates  into  the  ab- 
struse seoesses  of  dark,  sombre,  mystic  k>re,  and  drags  forth  into 
daylight  the  treasure  buried  there.  He  has  the  power,  ako^  ot 
straighteuing  entangled  questiona  He  finds  the  right  end  of  ike 
thread,  loosens  and  unties  the  knots,  and  lays  it  out  to  the  view 
of  humbler  intellects,  with  a  cleameas  which  charms  and  an  ease 
which  astonishes.  We  recall  the  main  poLnfei  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  New  Yoik  some  years  ago,  stzikingly  illustzative  of  this. 
Between  one  of  the  insurance  ccHnpanies  and  some  private  individ- 
uals  there  was  a  certain  matter  of  litigation  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  involving,  we  understand,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  One 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  being  informed  of  the  focts 
in  the  case,  advised  that  it  be  decided  by  aibttration,  say  ing  that  it  was 
one  of  peculiar  compleiity,  and  would  require  much  research  and  con- 
tinued application  to  solve  it  The  advice  was  adopted,  and  three 
of  the  best  men  of  the  city  selected.  One  of  the  three  hi^pened  to 
know  Dr.  Williaiqa,  and  of  his  felicity  in  the  aolution  of  difficult 
pcoblems.  He  went  to  him,  stated  the  conviction  of  his  own 
incompetence  to  discover  the  right  of  the  case,  laid  before  him  the 
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dooumentB,  and  requested,  as  a  penc»al  fiivor,  that  Dr.  Williama 
would  examiBe  them.  He  dediiied,  in  his  ittoaBy  quiet  but  deoi- 
uTe  maaaer,  on  the  giound  that  he  was  no  longer  a  lawyer,  that  he 
had  forgotten  what  he  onoe  knew  of  kw,  and  that  his  eonnes  of 
thought  w^re  in  totallj^  different  dfractioiis.  But  the  arbitrator 
f»eflsed  his  sniti  and  ftoally,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  left  the  jm^tb, 
in  the  fidnt  hope  of  an  ultimate  relentiBg  on  the  part  of  the  <Unne. 
After  he  was  gone,  Dr.  WiUiams  oonmienced  the  examination  of  the 
papers  as  a  matter  of  cttiiosity,  and  yery  natOfiBy  made  certain 
minutes  as  he  lead  them.  In  a  day  or  two  the  friend  called  again 
to  renew  the  request  It  was  slieady  granted.  Those  memoranda 
revealed  to  the  delighted  man  the  truth  of  the  case  dear  as  snn- 
iigfat,  and  those  very  notes  of  Dr.  Williams  farmed  the  sole  basis 
of  the  decisioiL 

habits  havebeen  remarkably  studious  and  retiilng  from  very 
When  has  schoolmates  were  at  play,  he  would  be  found, 
crouched  in  some  hidden  comer,  absorbed  in  a  book.  His  man- 
nen  have  the  quiet  delicacy  which  are  in  harmony  with  such  a  hfe; 
and  yet  his  conversation,  when  unconstrained,  abounds  in  anecdote, 
humor,  illustration,  quotation,  description,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  gifts  which  go  to  produce  the  &scination  of  firende-talE 
In  sarcasm,  also,  he  has  unusual  power,  but  hdds  it  under  stem  re- 
straint. 

Dr.  WilHams  has  published  less  than  he  ought.  BesideB  the 
work  entitled  ''Beligious  Ptogreis,'*  already  discussed,  he  has  pub- 
lished ^  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,**  of  great  value  for  its  unc- 
tion, religious  power,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  Christian 
heart;  a  volume  of  ''MiscellameB,*'  oonsislang  of  discourses  and 


From  the  FreCBMe  to  ^Lectures  on  the  Lord's  P!nyer,''  we  make 
ft  brief  extraot: 

''How  muoh  of  the  stem  virtue  Ihat  shone  serenely  over  the 
troubled  strifes  of  the  Oommonvrealth  and  Protectorate,  and  over 
the  shameless  |ffofliga(7  and  general  debasement  of  the  restored  Stu- 
sortB,  came  from  the  earnest  study  of  that  Pntyer,  only  the  Last  Day 
ean  adequately  show.    We  can  see,  from  the  space  it  occupies  in 
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Hale*8  Yolmne,  wliat  ahare  the  supplicatiqn  had  in  his  habitaal  and 
moat  sacred  reoollectioiiB.  We  seem  to  recognke, — in  his  earoefll^ 
importunate  deprecation  of  the  sins  from  which  society  held  him  sin- 
gularly free,  and  in  his  urgent  and  minute  supplications  for  all  graoe 
and  for  those  especial  excellences,  in  which  his  age  and  land  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  most  eminently  attained, — ^the  secret  of  hia 
immunity  and  his  yiitue.  Is  it  fiuidfrd  or  credulous  to  infer  that, 
directly  or  indirectly, — ^in  his  own  acquaintance  personally  with  the 
work,  or  in  his  inherited  admiration  of  the  author's  character,— -our 
Washington  derived  his  kindred  excellences  from  Hale ;  and  that 
healing  virtue  thus  streamed  from  the  robes  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Mounts  as  He  enunciated  this  form  of  supplication — streamed  across 
wide  oceans,  and  intervening  centuries,  into  the  heart  and  character 
and  influence  of  him  whom  our  people  delight  to  hail  as  the  Father 
of  his  Country  ? 

'*  No  human  analysis  can  disintegrate  from  the  virtue  and  free- 
dom and  prosperity  of  modem  Christendom,  the  proportion  and 
amount  of  it,  which  is  distinctly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  single 
supplication. 

''With  these  views  of  the  past  and  coming  influence  of  this  Di- 
vine composition,  each  Christian  teacher  may  be  allowed,  again  and 
again,  to  recall  the  attention  of  his  flock  to  such  a  fountain,  whose 
streams  have  this  power  from  God  of  perpetual  vitality,  and  iM. 
forth  through  each  tract  of  lime,  their  all-healing  and  ever-fr^eshening 
waters, — one  source  of  that  river  which  'maketh  glad  the  city  of 
God.'" 

His  modesty  has  resisted  most  of  the  solicitations  which  have 
been  made  for  a  wider  circulation  of  his  sermons  and  essays.  A 
little  incident  will  illustrate  this.  At  a  certain  meeting  of  an  as- 
sociation of  Baptist  ministers,  who  gathered  at  intervals  for  mu- 
tual improvement  and  criticism.  Dr.  Williams  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  an  essay  upon  Theological  Instruction,  or  the  true  method 
of  Theological  Seminaries.  At  the  succeeding  meeting  the  chair- 
man alluded  to  the  appointment,  by  remarking  that  upon  such 
a  difficult  subject  he  presumed  Dr.  Williams  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  prepare  any  thing,  but  he  would  like  to  know  the  proft* 
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pecta  of  an  eaaay  at  some  future  time.  Dr.  Williams  replied  by 
dimwing  out  d  his  pocket  some  scraps  of  paper,  saying,  that 
haying  had  a  little  leisure,  more  than  he  would  have  for  some 
weeks,  he  had  improved  it  by. putting  down  a  few  imperfect 
thoughts^  which,  however,  might  be  of  some  service  as  a  nucleus  for 
farther  discusnon.  He  commenced  reading,  and  read  on.  The  in- 
terest of  his  audience,  quickly  awakened,  grew  to  admiration ;  and 
when  he  had  finished,  words  seemed  inadequate  to  express  their 
delight  Those  scraps  of  paper  he  put  into  his  pocket  again,  and 
never,  to  this  day,  have  his  brethren  been  able,  by  any  argument^  to 
persoade  him  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 

In  delivery.  Dr.  Williams  moves  his  body  but  littie,  and  rarely 
gestures.  When  he  does  throw  out  his  arm,  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  act  of  self  forgetfulness,  which  l^e  would  gladly  recall.  This  con- 
finement of  manner  is  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  consequent  upon 
near-sightedness.  He  fiequently  bows  his  head  closely  to  his  notes 
while  speaking. 

Hjs  voice  is  low  and  genUe,  with  but  littie  volume.  His  vocal  or- 
gans are  constnuned,  and  feeble  in  their  action.  There  is  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  united  to  a  sad  monotone  of  inflection, 
which  strikes  the  stranger  unpleasantiy,  as  having  the  unfortunate 
appearance  of  afiectation.  That  this  manner  is  not  based  on  the 
simplicity  of  naturalness  is  manifest,  and  hence  it  is  in  one  sense 
afiected.  But  that  it  is  not  affected  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  popularly  employed — to  imply  vanity  or  conceit — ^we  are  confi- 
dent, since  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his 
character.  It  may  have  been  acquired  in  childhood,  and  chargeable 
to  a  careless  teacher ;  but  it  is  at  the  best  a  fiiult,  and  one  so  essen- 
tially interwoven  with  his  delivery  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  its  remo- 
vaL  It  may  be  an  affectation  of  manner  induced  by  diffidence,  for 
he  is  strangely  diffident  for  one  who  has  been  throughout  his  life  a 
public  man.  There  is  sometimes  an  ezceas  (tf  modesty  which  dwazfii 
influence,^  and  an  excess  of  sensitiveneas  which  engenders  groundless 
distrust  In  this  trait  of  character  we  detect  the  reason  why  the 
fiune  of  Dr.  Williams  is  not  proportioned  to  his  talents.  He  shuna 
promiscuous  public  gatherings,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the 
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I^fttform  it  aanmnaries*  Bat  while  he  never  appaiit  as  th«  praoii 
oent  oontroUer  of  pobilio  bodiee  of  mmi,  hia  inflaence  is  nerer  udelt, 
and  his  oaoniel  nem  goes  unsonght  In  eases  of  difficnltj  or  €i 
peril,  he  is  iif»""»^  as  tlie  piloL  He  miiat  be  plaeed  on  important 
oommiiiees,  and  he  mint  draw  op  difSonlt  rqports.  It  is  at  times 
like  these,  when  a  quick  apprehension,  an  intnitive  judgment^  and  a 
dispatoh  in  exeoution  axe  demanded,  that  Dr.  Williams  is  oalled 
npon  to  aot  Then  he  evidsnoes  his  power  of  oonc6ntra:tian  and  of 
abatiaotion.    His  reports  and  his  digests  are  munarpaased. 

Dr.  Williams's  interest  in  the  eduoation  of  the  young  is  a  happy 
characteristic.  Ever  since  his  entrance  upon  ministerial  duties,  he 
his  met  with  a  claai  of  ohildren  on  Satozdaj,  for  religions  inatruo- 
tbn.  Thus  has  he  had  several  generati<Mis  under  his  special  cars, 
and  his  pupils,  as  they  pass  fixnn  beneath  the  influence  of  their  loved 
pastor,  ever  retain  the  liveliest  is^ressions  of  the  truths  he  had  made 
radiant  to  their  view,  and  an  abiding  regard  for  one,  the  fidthfnlness 
of  whose  teachings  was  only  surpassed  by  the  winning  gentleness  of 
their  presentation*  The  following  extract  manifests  the  earaeatneBK 
with  which  he  regards  the  young : 

''Thus,  too,  vrill  you  bless  your  children,  as  your  fivtiieni  hsve  ben- 
efited many  of  you.  I  see  arotmd  me  some  whose  &thers  and 
mothers,  wont  here  to  worship  the  God  of  Jacob,  are  gone  to  be 
now  with  the  patriarch  and  with  the  patriarch's  God.  Periu^n, 
their  prayers  and  tears  for  you  throu^  weaiyyean  seemed  firaitleBB; 
and  they  went  down  to  their  graves  ere  you,  their  children^  wene  con- 
verted. But  within  the  veil  they  have  heard  it — they  have  heaxd  it 
It  swept  new  melody  from  their  harps;  and  to  their  vision,  it  Akw 
new  glories  around  the  throne.  So  labor  for  your  children;  even 
i(  like  your  parents,  you  leave  thcee  children  at  your  death  yet  mupfr- 
newed,  to  muse  on  the  heritage  of  a  fitther's  prayers,  and  the  oovn- 
aels  and  teaia  of  a  mother  ascended  to  the  God  of  her  aalvafeioB. 
And  if  here  there  be,  as  I  fear  there  are,  the  prayeriess  children  of 
pnying  parents,  who  once  besought  God  within  these  waDa  that 
you,  their  TAmaeh,  might  live,  be  persuaded,  my  friends,  to  take  up 
the  vrotk  of  prayer,  which  a  departed  pvent  cannot  ooBtinne. 
Joahua  said  of  the  stones  reared  on  the  margin  of  Jordan,  which 
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had  heard  the  rows  of  land,  that  those  atones  would  witneBS  against 
them,  if  they  Ibrsook  God.  And  so  say  I  to  you :  the  very  ground 
beneath  yoor  feet,  wheieyoinrCihristian  kindred  so  often  ranembered 
yon,  it  shall  witness  against  you  if  yon  peneyere  in  negiecting 
Christ  The  walls,  bared  and  blackened  with  fire,  that  onee  stood 
here,  and  that  were  levelled  in  the  dust,  they  are,  methinka,  yet 
standing  before  God ;  and  all  over  they  are  covered  with  inscriptaons 
which  record  how  often  you  were  warned,  how  dtexk  the  secret  tear 
here  trickled  for  your  impenitence,  and  the  prayer  went  np— ^  God 
of  men^,  have  mercy  on  my  unbelieving  child.'** 

He  eztemporizea  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  never  unable  to  extem- 
porize. Such  is  his  fiuniliarity  with  language,  that  he  does  not  fidl 
to  express  readily  and  gracefully  the  thought  within  him.  We 
may  with  safety  say,  that  his  best  sermons  have  never  been  written. 
Wemaylikenhim  to  Dr.  lyng  in  the  power  of  Extempore,  of  whose 
remarkable  gift  in  this  department  of  eloquence  we  have  yet  to 
speak.  But  in  manner,  he  differs  greatly  ftom  Dr.  Tjmg.  Hie  pre- 
dflon  of  pronunciation,  the  downright  emphasis,  the  apparent  con- 
sdousness  of  power  characteristic  of  this  distingui^ed  platform  ora- 
tor, he  has  not  But  there  is  more  simplicity,  more  quiet  ease,  more 
unconscious  grace,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Williams,  while  there  is  less 
effort^  leas  prominence,  less  boldness.  At  his  ^  Tuesday  evening  lec- 
tures^ it  is  that  his  geniua  in  extemporaneoua  speaking  soars  on  the 
strongest  pinion,  and  takes  the  highest  flight  There,  in  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  the  lecture-room,  surrounded  by  a  small  circle 
of  diaciplea,  he  makea  hia  moat  pungent  appeala,  and  poura  forth  his 
fieeat  eloquence  with  the  freahneaa  of  a  first  enthuaiaam.  We  knew 
an  Epiacopal  clergyman  of  New  Toik,  one  who  aeduloualy  and  auc- 
cessfully  employs  the  best  means  for  improvement  in  public  speak- 
ing, who,  at  one  tame,  was  regularly  attending  Dr.  WiUiams^s  Tues- 
day evening  lectures^  as  affording  the  beat  opportunity  for  hia  own 
cultivation. 

Whoever  haa  heard  Dr.  Williama  in  hia  puljnt  mimatrationa  haa 
been  impressed  with  the  spirituality  of  his  preaching.  He  seems 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  he  utters ;  and  he  prodahna  his 
dhrfaie  meeaage,  not  aa  aomething  he  has  read  about  or  heard  about. 
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but  as  Bomething  he  has  hunself  felt  and  lored.  Ss  words  are  the 
breathings  of  his  own  lips,  the  oatponrings  of  his  own  heart  They 
are  penraded  with  a  serionsnen  which  arises  from  a  rare  appreciation 
of  the  infinite  value  of  the  glorious  GospeL  Christ  is  the.  great 
theme  of  his  preadbong,  and  the  glowing  centre  of  his  thoughts. 

Dr.  Williams  has  visited  Europe  three  times :  having  spent  about 
a  year  abroad  before  leaving  the  legal  profeflsiony  at  the  dose  of  the 
one  yearns  practice  in  Mr.  Ja/s  office;  a  few  months,  in  addition^  after 
he  became  a  pastor;  and  the  summer  of  .1858,  for  the  restcmUion 
of  health.    He  has  not  been  graduated  at  a  Theological  Seminary. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  entice  him  from  his  beloved 
people,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  some  literary  institution,  or  aa 
professor  in  some  department  of  theology ;  positions  which  his  most 
judicious  friends  are  anxious  that  he  should  occupy,  as  affording  the 
freest  scope  and  greatest  efficiency  to  his  talents.  But^  thus  tar^  all 
such  schemes  have  proved  imavailing. 

*  In  this  coimection  we  quote  a  paragraph  of  a  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Bacon,  at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  in  March : 

''In  the  course  of  this  discussion  yesterday,  the  name  of  President 
Wayland  was  mentioned  as  a  representative  of  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now  President  Wayland — ^for  whom  I  have  hi^  respect,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  our  country — ^has  a  theory  whose 
first  application  is  in  this  country ;  and  I  really  think  that  it  can  be 
applied  in  this  country  a  great  deal  better  than  in  India.  His  theory 
is,  the  theory  of  lay-preaching.  Its  object  is  to  break  down  the  divi- 
sion  between  the  laity  and  the  ministry.  Are  we  not  all  brethren  f 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  are  they  not  all  brethren  t  The  theory  we 
are  considering  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  churdies,  when  they  need 
a  pastor,  not  to  ask  leave  of  Presbyteries  or  Associations  whom  they 
shall  call,  but  to  look  to  themselves, — ^to  look  at  home,  to  look  in 
their  own  church,  and  if  they  have  a  suitable  man,  to  take  him  and 
make  him  their  minister.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  there 
was  a  church  in  New  York  once  in  this  condition,  and  which  did 
this  very  thing.  They  looked  among  themselves^  and  tbey  found 
there  a  young  lawyer  who  possessed  natural  gifts  and  the  gifts  ci 
grace;  they  found  that  he  could  pray,  and  that  when  he  was  cor- 
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nered  he  could  exhort,  and  they  took  him  and  pkced  him  as  paaior 
over  ihem;  and  that  man  is  Dr.  William  B.  Williams,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Baptist  churches.  He,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  Theolo^cal  Seminary  mitil  after 
he  was  a  pastor,  when  he  may  have  gone  to  some  seminary  on  a 
▼isiting  committee  or  as  a  director.  That  is  a  good  arrangement 
It  is  a  good  system.  That  is  my  view  of  the  case.  But  I  say  the 
system  is  a  great  deal  better  for  this  coundy  than  it  is  for  India." 

Thus  stands  the  brief  epitome  of  the  life  of  William  R.  Williams, 
and  sach  are  the  leading  traits  of  his  character. '  There  may  be  some 
whoj  having  heard  less  ct  Dr.  Williams,  may  attribute  to  this  sketch 
the  fiiult  of  eulogy.  To  snchi  we  would  quote  a  remark  made  by  a 
distinguished  divine  of  the  Ftebyterian  Church  of  New  York,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  ci  clergymen,  on  being  asked,  by  an  indi- 
vidual from  abroad,  for  his  candid  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  greatest 
man  among  the  clergy  of  New  York:  '^If  undoubted  piety,  unex- 
ampled humility,  comprehensive  scholarship,  wide  acquaintanceship 
with  history,  unusual  attainments  in  literature,  together  with  a  re- 
fined taste  and  rare  genius  as  a  writer,  constitute  a  great  man,  then 
William  B.  Williams,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  is  the  man  for  whom 
yon  inquired." 

Dr.  Williams  is  the  son  of  Bev.  John  WiUiams,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  Oliveivstreet  Baptist  Church  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  his 
death,  in  1825.  He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1795,  leaving  home,  kindred,  and  a  flock  of  whose  affec- 
tions he  was  entirely  possessed,  that  his  countrymen,  at  that  time 
emigrating  to  this  country  in  large  numbers^  might  not  be  scattered 
from  the  fold  of  the  church  as  ^sheep  having  no  shepherd."  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  and  of  uncommon  native  vigor 
of  mind. ,  He  labored  with  great  seal  among  his  people,  not  only 
dispensing  the  bread  of  life  with  an  unremitted  earnestness,  but  also 
distributing  charities  to  the  poor  from  his  own  limited  store,  visiting 
the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  consoling  the  desolate. 

The  following  description  of  his  character  is  given  in  his  Memoir : 

''Few  men  equalled  John  Williams  in  the  consistency  of  his 
Christian  character,  as  a  whole.    We  frequently  see  some  one  indi^ 
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yidnal  ezcdknoe  oairied  oat  into  glorioiifl  exeroue  ftl  the  ttqiesDM 
■ad  to  the  ne^^eet  of  otjber  TirtiMs;  but  m  his  charaeter  aU  the 
traits  of  true  ChziBtiamty  leemed  to  unite  thsif  hwotj^  without 
giving  to  any  one  feature  an  unaeemly  promineaoe*  Ss  seal  was 
ardent^  but  united  with  the  greateet  prudenoe.  Thai  prudeno^ 
instead  of  degenerating  into  crafiineea,  wae  accompanied  by  the  most 
perfect  simplicity;  simplicity  was  tenei^esred  by  moetnoiw,  yet  his 
meekneas  had  for  its  basis  stnxig  decision  of  character  and  unbend- 
ing firmness  ot  principle.  He  never  insulted  charity  by  offering  to 
sacrifice  on  her  altar  the  truth  'as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  and  yet  he  never 
hoped  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  by  bringing  to  her  defenos 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  He  loved  the  image  of  the  Saviour  wherever 
he  found  it»  and  it  was  not  the  barrier  of  his  own  aecti  or  the  badge 
of  anolher,  that  could  prevent  him  fiom  ac^owledging  his  union  in 
spirit  with  those  whom  the  same  Bedeemer  had  purchased  with  the 
same  blood.'' 

Who  will  fidl  to  recognise,  in  the  portrait  of  the  frthar^  the  like- 
nett  of  the  S(»i  I    The  maalle  of  Et^ah  has  fellen  upon  Slisha. 
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CHARLES  6.  SOMMEES, 


"And  M  JeBQS  pund  forth  from  thence,  He  law a  man  dttkig  at  the 
TCoelpt  of  eastern ;  and  He  enith  onto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  anwe  and 
foUowedBSm. 


>t 


br  tbe  midflt  of  tbe  newapi^er  offioeB,  pabliahiog  hoaaesi  printiiig 
flrtaMiahmenti,  bodkatorai,  magainiie  dapotei  and  stationeij  du^ 
erowdad  into  NaisaiMtioeti  onoe  stood  a  plam  and  modest  ohnroh. 
The  merohanti  in  hk  chase  for  gain ;  the  editor,  ovolying  the  public 
opinion  of  the  oonm^  day ;  the  compontor,  driven  to  his  daily  toil; 
the  bookseller,  ixkfcent  on  a  new  edition;  the  aathor,  absorbed  in  a 
suggested  illustration,  would  all  readily  pass  this  church,  unooascioaB 
of  its  aefeoality.  Tet  there  it  stood,  retiring  and  resigned,  ss  if  al- 
ways looking  down  upon  the  rush  for  Fame  and  Gain,  mate  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger;  never  upbndding,  never  reproaching;  only  re- 
minding, by  its  silent  presence,  of  higher  gains^  and  of  more  endu- 
ring glories.  Aa  we  passed  it,  it  becaoM  to  us  the  representatiTe  of 
the  Christian  foith,  aa^  hke  that,  it  lived  disregarded,  almoet  un» 
known,  in  the  midst  of  din  and  bustle,  and  the  rushing,  eddying  tide 
oflifo;  whik  around  its  overdukkming  neighbors, penonalittg  world- 
linesSytherBever  crowded,  eidted,  watchful,  foithfol  devotees.  And 
then,  when  the  Sabbath  came,  and  the  doors  were  gently  opened,  a 
fow  gathered  for  worship; — how  few  o(»npared  with  the  great  mass 
which,  all  the  week,  pressed  around  those  loftter  pilesl 

Thus  repeatedly  passing  this  quiet,  acquiescent  church,  we  fih 
impelled  to  turn  aside,  and  visit  it  <m  its  own  day;  when,  pei^ 
chance,  it  mig^t  relax  the  settled  seriousness  of  its  exprssriony 
and  tske  a  happier,  hopefiiller  view  of  life.     When  we  entered. 
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the  organ  waa  playing  a  fiimiliar  tone,  with  aach  a  plaintive 
melody,  that  the  music  became  another  propelling  wave  to  our  re- 
flections. Then,  when  the  pastor  rose  for  prayer,  and  all  were 
hushed  in  silence,  and  tiie  petition  was  uttered  with  so  much  fer- 
vency, we  felt  more  than  ever  the  peculiar  inspiration  which  had 
gathered  about  the  place.  Another  interlude  of  subdued  music,  and 
the  preacher  read  his  text  He  spoke  with  deliberation  and  rever- 
ence, as  if  it  were  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  in  a  church  which 
had  borne  its  testimony,  all  through  the  week,  in  such  calm  and  sol- 
emn quietness.  Then  he  preached,  with  strong  entreaties,  to  his 
flock,  lest  any  one  should  fail  of  entrance  into  the  fold  of  the  Great 
Shepherd ;  but  with  lees  of  high-wrought  sentence,  and  glowing  im- 
agery, and  thrilling  illustration,  and  artistic  groupings,  than  attaches 
to  exalted  oratory,  as  there  was  little  of  elegance  or  ornament  or 
beauty  in  the  surrounding  architecture.  Plain,  unstudied,  unpre- 
tending ;  yet  compact,  well-founded,  and  sound  was  the  prevailing 
style  of  both  church  and  sermon.  After  a  while  we  learned  that 
Bev.  Mr.  Sommers  was  the  preacher,  and  this  testimony-bearing 
building  his  church ;  that  he  had  been  preaching  there,  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  for  twenty-seven  years ;  that  he  was  universally  re- 
spected, and  warmly  regarded ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  long-tried  la- 
borers in  the  vineyard,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day;  and  that,  in  youth,  he  had  turned  aside  from  bumnessyand  con- 
secrated the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  teaching  of  religious  truth. 
In  time,  we  chanced  to  meet  him ;  found  that  his  life  had  been  a 
varied  and  not  uneventful  one;  and  therefore  noted,  as  was  our 
wont,  some  experiences  of  the  preacher,  at  the  serious  and  ovoshad- 
owed  diurch.  And  when  we  came  to  select  our  representatives  of 
the  American  Pulpit,  Mr.  Sommers  seemed,  with  most  distinctness, 
to  set  forth  the  class  of  preachers,  more  especially  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, who  have  left  counter  or  desk  or  work-bench  at  the  csD 
of  Heaven,  and  entered  the  pulpit ;  and  who  are  not  properly  included 
under  the  division  of  Pioneer  Preachers,  inasmuch  as  they  became 
settled  pastors,  and  not  itinerant  evangelists.  But  these  inddentB  are 
not  startling,  though  somewhat  striking.  They  tell  of  integrity  of 
purpose,  warmth  of  sentiment,  undiscouraged  industiy,  and  the 
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guidingB  of  aa  oyerruling  FKmdenbe.  They  help  one  to  realize  that 
diere  is  in  this  world  much  of  aoconkplishxnent^  in  the  way  of  good- 
doing,  which  is  not  efifected  through  distinguished  oratory  or  remark- 
able learning  or  exalted  genius ;  and  that^  as  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
business  and  excitement  and  wear  and  din  of  Nassau-street)  stood 
that  quiet  church;  so  in  this  world's  turmoil  stand  many  unobtru- 
sive men,  who  bear  their  testimony,  through  life,  for  righteousness 
and  God. 

But  changes  have  come  with  the  turn  of  years:  the  organ  is 
silent;  the  pulpit  is  gone;  the  Church  no  longer  utters  its  testi- 
mony against  Gain  and  Fame;  but  now,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
ills  of  body  instead  of  soul  are  its  anxiety,  and  on  its  forehead  the 
following  sentence  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  at  once  the  flaunt  of  its 
degradation  and  the  epitaph  of  its  lost  life :  **  Tbhpls  of  Health — 

Db.  S.  p.  TOWNBXNI).'' 


SARLT  LIFX. 

Charles  G.  Sonamers  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year 
l?9d.  His  father  was  a  Norwegian,  whose  birthplace  w;as  Tronheim. 
His  Christian  name  was  ^'  Ole,"  a  favorite  one  in  Norway.  The  early 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Denmark,  where  he  received  the  usual 
school  instruction  allotted  to  boys. 

It  is  an  interesting  £bk^  that  he  was  in  Copenhagen  when  that  city 
was  bombarded  by  Nelson,  on  the  eyentful  2d  of  April,  1801.  The 
day  before,  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-one  sail  of  various 
descriptions,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships  of  the  line,  came  to  an 
anchorage  within  two  leagues  of  Copenhagen,  off  the  N.  W.  end  of 
the  ''Middle  Ground,"  a  shoal  lying  before  the  town,  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant  In  the  King's  Channel,  between  this  shoal 
*  and  the  town,  the  Danes  had  arranged  their  line  of  defence,  oon- 
nsting  of  nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked  at  one  end 
by  the  Crown  Batteries,  works  of  a  most  formidable  character,  the 
largest  one  mounting  eighty-thxee  guns.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
British  fleet  weighed  anchor,  doubled  the  fiturther  end  of  the  shoal, 
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and  oame  to  anoh(vwitIim  two  mika  of  tliA  Danish  1^^  Beit 

these  mightj  battle-shipB  hj  aD  night,  in  a  feiebodittg  riknoe,  broken 
only  by  the  dash  of  waves  againat  their  huge  hhuck  aides,  or  bj 
sound  ci  lereliy,  and  low  mnrmiir  of  preparation,  which  eyer  and 
anon  issned  from  the  open  port-holes.  In  the  British  fleet  it  was 
a  night  <^  wild  j<^,  and  hope,  and  glorions  anticipation  of  the  mat- 
row's  yiotory,  with  the  thrilling  excitement  whidi  nerres  the  ann 
and  steels  the  heart  of  soldier  and  seaman,  in  the  prospect  of 
desdating  contest  Bat  the  gloom  of  night  which  settled  over  the 
doomed  city  of  Copenhagen  was  bnt  a  ftmit  image  of  the  fore- 
bo^Bngs  shutting  down  so  darUj  on  the  hearts  of  all  its  desperate 
defenders.  About  ten  o^cIock  on  the  following  morning  Lord  Net 
son*s  ships  had  taken  their  allotted  places,  and  at  the  signal  opened 
their  tremendous  fire  on  the  Damsh  armament  It  was  retomed  by 
the  shot  of  one  thousand  gons,  which  spoke  in  terms,  not  to  be  mn^ 
understood,  of  the  desperate  brareiy  with  which  the  Danes  would 
defend  their  native  land,  and  of  the  terrible  destmction  throng 
which  the  British  flag  must  psas/  ere  it  waved  in  triumph  over  the 
citadels  of  Copenhagen.  For  more  than  five  hours  did  these  two 
mighty  eombatants^  the  flower  of  the  EbgMsh  navy,  and  the  coneen- 
trated  strength  of  Denmark,  wage  upon  each  other  a  waz&re  of 
magnifloent  braveiy,  but  of  awful  cami^  At  the  end  <^  that 
time  the  batteries  of  Denmark  were  silenced,  most  of  her  ships  had 
struck,  all  of  them  were  riddled,  one,  the  Danebro,  of  eighty  guns^ 
had  caught  fire,  and  blown  iq»,  while  six  thousand  of  her  brave 
sons  had  been  taiken  fit)m  her.  It  was  one  of  the  hardeet  fought 
battles  that  Humanity  haa  been  cafied  to  moum  over.  On  one  side 
a  nation^s  honor,  on  another  a  nation's  salisty  wne  the  stakes.  On 
both  sides  were  marshalled  m^n  who  knew  no  inspiration  equal  to 
that  of  their  eoiaitiy^call,  and  paid  no  heed  to  personal  safety  when 
her  safety  was  endangered. 

Yoimg  Sommem  was  witness  of  it  all,  in  its  terribleness^  its  havoe^ 
and  its  magntfksenee.  He  was  then  cmly  nine  years  of  age,  but 
with  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of  youth,  he  determined  to  see  a 
sight  which  is  rarely  equalled.  In  the  confusion  which  reigned  in 
every  household,  he  escaped  from  home,  and  making  for  the  seaside^ 
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CADM  to  one  of  tlioao  hnnMiiwo  craaeB,  aeon  about  dockij^  employed 
to  muB  heavy  tbnben^  It  ooMieted  of  an  upright  beam,  perhaps 
twenty  .feet  high^  with  a  long  ann  friending  elit  from  ite  top  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  reaching  over  the  wator.  Hub  erane  the  daring 
little  fellow  dimbed^  and  afipping  out  to  the  end  of  the  vm^  quietlj 
surveyed  the  batlle  scene.  It  was  a  sublime  aig^t;  and  if  ever 
panonunist  makes  an  attempt  to  mpeesant  that  battiey  in  the  fbra- 
ground  he  should  place  young  Somsaen^  hk  feet  dangling  over  the 
aide  of  the  huge  ship-oranc^  hdding  on  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  swings  his  hat  hi  patriotic  enhaiion,  aa  he  sees  the 
broad  pennant  of  his  countryman  JSTdaon  bearmg  down  on  the 
botteriee  of  the  enemy— his  throat  smiling  witk  the  shout  whidi 
finds  no  hearing  amid  die  roar  ef  three  theosand  caamim,  and  ofer 
his  head  rolling  the  huge  sn^urio  waa^ekrad,  that  bore  in  its  fidda 
the  stifled  grosns  of  thonsandfl>  While  there^  he  saw  the  ship 
IkmehrOf  when  it  caught  on  fire,  left  to  her  &te  and  blown  up^  A 
young  man,  an  aoqnaintanee  of  Sommers,  waa  en  board  of  her^ 
who  afterwaida  tdd  Sommen^  aa  Hloalrating  the  horrom  of  the 
fi^f,  that  the  gun  at  whioh  he  waa  alatkmed  had  been  cleared  three 
times  before  he  took  his  stand,  Aat  he  getheaed  up  with  hia  hands 
the  broken  legs,  and  aimiv  and  bodiea  torn  in  piecemeal,  and  ikanm 
them  into  the  sea,  to  dear  a  place  to  work  ia^  on  the  enemnband 
deck ;  and  that  he  was  oUiged  to  pull  off  hia  boots  that  he  aii|^ 
by  the  ronghneaa  of  his  stobkmga^  maintain  a  fceting;  sofeeety  had 
human  blood  fiowed  on  its  drenched  siofeoe  I 

That  evening  Lord  Nebaai  came  on  shore^  and  SOTHnen  had  a 
goodaig^tofhim.  TiBemoeB,too^  he  often  aaw — and  deacribes  him 
aa  of  a  very  modest  and  relifingiqp|ieawmDe  of  whom  the  folkwwng 
story  is  told  by  Sonthey : 

''A  youth  of  BBveDteen,  by  name  ViHemoes^  partioidarly  distin* 
gnished  himself  on  thia  memorable  day.  He  had  vehmteered  to 
take  the  command  of  a  floatmg  battery;  iriuckwaa  a  xaft|  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  number  of  beams  nailed  together,  witk  a  floor- 
ing to  support  the  guns:  it  was  square^  with  ik  breastwork  foil  of 
port-holea,  and  without  maafea,  carrying  tweB(ty*fixir  gona^  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.    With  tiiia  he  got  under  the  atem  of  the 
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Eleplumty  below  the  reach  of  the  Btem-ehaseiB ;  and,  under  a  heavj 
fire  of  small  arms  from  the  marineB,  fonght  his  raft^  till  the  trace 
was  announced,  with  such  skill,  as  well  as  courage,  as  to  excite 
Nelson's  wannest  admiration." 

When  Lord  Nelson  went  on  shore,  after  the  business  of  negoti- 
ation was  transacted,  he  requested  that  Villemoes  might  be  intro- 
duced to  him ;  and,  shaking  hands  with  the  youth,  told  the  prince 
that  he  ought  to  be  made  an  admiraL  The  prince  replied :  *^J£,  m^ 
lord,  I  am  to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should  have  no 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

It  was  six  years  after  this,  that  a  British  fleet  suddenly  appeared 
off  Elsinore,  the  toll-gate  city  of  Denmark.  It  amounted  to  neariy  a 
score  of  line  ships,  a  large  number  of  frigates  and  gun-boats,  with 
transports  carrying  some  twenty  thousand  men.  Aa  they  swept  into 
the  straits  under  a  light  wind,  with  all  sails  spread,  flags  and  pen- 
nants and  streamers  flying  from  mastheadsi  bows,  and  sterna, 
every  yard  throughout  the  whole  fleet  manned  with  seamen,  Mr. 
Sommers  describes  it  as  one  of  the  magnificent  nghts.  And  when 
the  bands  of  eleven  regiments  strack  up  the  national  air,  *^  Rule, 
Britannia,  rule  the  wave,"  t^e  effect  was  thrilling.  With  his  usual 
enterprise  in  search  of  incident  or  information,  he  jumped  into  a 
ddff  with  a  companion,  and  pulled  off  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
ninety-eight  gun  ship.  Going  on  board,  he  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  invited  below  to  a  repast  with  the  officers.  He  franldy 
inquired  where  they  were  going  with  such  a  fleet  An  officer  re- 
plied,''We  do  not  know;  sealed  orders  have  been  given  us,  which  will 
be  opened  this  afternoon,  and  we  hope  it  is  not  to  Copenhagen." 
But  alasl  it  was.  That  afternoon  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  for  that 
unfcxtunate  dly,  and  the  next  morning  the  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  at  Elsinore,  twenty-four  miles  distant^  and  Copenhagen  was 
again  bombarded  and  taken.  This  attack  was  made  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Gambier,  Sir  Home  Popham  being  the  field- 
officer  in  conmiand  on  board.  It  was  done  for  the  puipose  of  get- 
ting possession  of  the  Danish  fleets  which  lay  dismantled  in  its  har^ 
bor.  This  fleet  the  English  Government  was  informed  by  their 
active  minister  abroad,  Jackson,  was  to  come  into  the  poasesrion  of 
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the  Frencbf  which  John  Bull  could  not^  and  did  not  allow.  The 
fleet  was  captured;  English  Bailors  swarmed  on  board  of  the  stripped 
▼easels,  rigged  them,  fitted  them  for  sea  in  a  week,  and  the  two  fleets 
passed  over  to  England.  In  this  engagement,  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  SommeiB  would  not  allow  him  merely  to  at  quietly  on  the 
end  of  a  ship-crane,  but  he  must  assist  in  the, defence  of  his  adopted 
country.  So  he  joined  the  company  which  nianned  the  old  fort 
Eroneborg,  whose  guns  swept  the  straits,  and  there  played  away  at 
the  ships  as  they  passed.  But  we  must  leave  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  these  exciting  times,  and  turn  to  other  incidents  in  the  life 
of  our  friend,  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  he  has  been  so 
long  advocating.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  these  very  scenes  excited  no 
longing  for  all  **  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  but 
left  on  his  youthful  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  its  horrors ;  and 
has  moved  a  deeper  earnestness  in  enforcing  the  truth  of  that  Gos- 
pel whose,  motto  is  ^  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.*' 

At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  introduced  into  the  counting-room 
of  the  well-known  house  of  Mullins  is  Ejiox,  at  Elsinore,  Denmark. 
Here  he  was  regularly  educated  in  the  mercantile  department,  be- 
ing favored  with  training  of  a  higher  order  than  that  vouchsafed  to 
all  clerks  of  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  a  youth  was  admit- 
ted into  a  mercantile  house  only  by  the  most  unexceptionable  recom- 
mendations,  both  from  friends  and  personal  appearance.  After  his 
adoption  into  the  house  he  was  conducted  up  through  all  the.  stages 
of  business,  from  the  simple  copying  of  correspondence  to  the  respon- 
sible book-keeping;  and  then,  if  he  had  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  of  his  term  of  service,  his  employer  provided  for  him,  either 
by  taking  him  in  as  a  partner,  or  setting  him  up  in  business.  Such 
cases  occur  now-a-days,  but  not  so  generally  as  in  the  ^  good  old 
times." 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Sommers  satisfactorily  completed  his  term 

« 

jf  service  in  the  house  of  Mullins  &■  Knox,  and  inmiediately  left 
Denmark  for  this  country.  He  had  heard  of  our  civil  institutions, 
had  become  enamored  of  them,  and  looked  with  longing  towards 
**  the  home  of  the  free,  and  the  land  of  the  brave."  He  knew  also 
of  the  energy  of  American  character,  and  the  boldness  of  American 
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enterprise;  and  bodi  these  were  in  baimony  with  his  own  trails.  It 
was  in  sueh  a  land,  wHh  its  free  air,  and  among  sadi  a  people,  with 
their  manly  effort,  thai  BonmierB  most  wished  to  lire  and  acL  So 
lie  started  off  in  the  bopefnl,  spirited  waj  which  characteriies  youth 
fbl  nndertaldngB.  Hearing  one  morning,  that  a  fiiend,  a  yoong 
man  by  the  name  of  Ole  Ronning,  was  on  the  point  <^  startii^  lor 
America,  on  board  tiie  ship  Serria,  bound  to  Providenoe,  he  packed 
up  his  things,  hastened  to  the  ship,  and  fonnd  himself  nnder  way 
that  afternoon.  It  was  not  till  they  were  out  at  sea,  and  the  low  outline 
of  the  land  of  his  adoption  had  faded  from  his  sight,  that  he  seriously 
inquired,  "What  shall  I  do  in  America!  and  how  shall  I  get  on T 
We  wish  nothing  better  fer  a  young  man  than  the  hopefol  spirit  of 
young  Sommers,  founded  upon  as  good  a  character,  which  straightr 
way  answered,  ''Oh,  you  can  do  any  thing  that  the  Yankees  can 
do  f  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

On  her  way  to  America,  the  ship  yisited  lisbon,  and  while  lying 
there  the  passengers  went  on  shore;  but  their  pleasant  land-spell 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  for  couriers  came  with  the  news 
that  MaTshal  Junot  was  approaching  with  an  army  of  30,000  French- 
men. The  ship  got  quickly  under  way;  and  as  she  cleared  the  rrrer 
Tagus,  the  French  entered  the  gates  of  lisbon. 

Mr.  Sommers,  soon  after  Ids  arrival  in  this  country,  connected 
himself  with  the  firm  of  White,  Brothers  is  Co.,  of  New  York. 
After  haying  remained  with  them  about  a  year,  application  was 
made  to  the  firm  for  his  services,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  was 
largely  engaged  in  the  fhr-trade  and  in  the  shipping  interest    Mr. 
White  generously  advised  him  to  accept  of  Mr.  Aster's  proposal, 
from  the  fiict  that  his  chances  for  success  in  mercantile  life  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  change,  as  Mr.  Astor  was  doing  such  a  heavy 
and  profitable  business.    The  desire  of  Mr.  Astor  to  secure  Sommers 
as  his  clerk,  is  evidence  of  the  recommendation  the  youth  ever 
ried  with  him,  in  his  open,  bright  countenance  and  manly 
He  was  one  of  those,  to  whom  every  one  seemed  to  **  take  a  liking.** 
Nature  had  blessed  bim  with  a  handsome  fiice  and  finished  person, 
while  the  brightness  of  his  eye  and  the  bloom  of  his  cheeks  gave 
proof  of  the  perfection  of  his  health  and  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits. 
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Hd  had,  toO|  an  aotive,  off-hand  way  of  doing  hnameaa,  which  the 
*^ftaadieBt^  stenieat  man  (anciea  in  a  youth.  Alwayi  wid^^wake,  he 
was  on  the  alert  for  the  adnaitage  of  hia  emplojeri  when  biuuieeB 
demanded;  and  ready  for  a  little  boyiah  iport^  when  work  waa  done. 
He  had  aho  a  kind  and  generooa  heart  and  gaUant  sentiments, 
which  made  him  a  favorite  among  hia  iUlowa ;  while  he  was  upright 
and  pme  in  character*  He  etrcnre  to  live  on  good  terms  with  all, 
and  oyer  stood  ready  to  do  a  &ror.  His  natoial  activity,  however, 
had  dismclined  him  to  dose  application  to  books,  and  his  ready  tact 
at  aoqnisition,  and  habits  of  observation,  relieved  him,  in  some  meas- 
nra,  from  the  necessity  of  confining  stndy.  In  this  latter  particular 
he  changed  with  the  increaee  of  yeaiSi  and  when  the  responsibilitieB 
of  life  pressed  upon  him,  he  became  aandnous  in  litersiy  toil  It 
was  in  1811  that  he  was  fiidrly  installed  in  the  counting-house  of 
Ifr.  Astor,  the  same  buikling  which  now  stands  at  the  comer  of 
Pearl  and  Pine  streets. 

He  had  been  about  a  year  connected  with  this  house,  when  it 
happened  to  be  for  Mr.  Aster's  interest  to  send  a  swift  schooner, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  run  by  the  British 
gone  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  this  country  bgeing  then  at  war  with 
England.  It  was  about  ten  o'dodk  on  Saturday  evening,  as  aU 
hands  connected  with  the  house  were  boaly  employed  in  getting 
the  papers  of  the  schooner  ready,  that  Mr.  Astor,  whose  desk  stood 
opposite  to  Sommers's,  suddenly  looking  up,  and  addressing  him  by 
his  given  name,  said— ^Well,  Charles,  I  siq>pose  you  will  come 
down  to-morrow  morning,  and  help  us  off  with  the  schoonerf** 
^Charles'*  looked  up  in  return,  but  said  not  a  word.  It  was  a 
txying  moment  for  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
wrong  ^'to  do  any  manner  of  work"  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  he 
was  confident  that  a  refusal  in  the  emergency  would  be  followed  by 
his  '^waUdng-papers"  on  Monday.  He  paused  hut  a  moment,  and 
veplied — ^"Mr.  Astor,  I  cannot  come  down  to-morrow,  for  it  Ib  God's 
day,  and  I  will  do  no  man's  work  on  that  day."  It  was  a  trying 
moment,  but  great  war  his  relief  when  Mr.  Astor  laughingly  turned 
tp  another  chsk  and  said— ^  Well,  David,  Fm  glad  we've  got  one 
Ghnstian  amongst  us :  so,  Charles,  you  go  to  church  to-morrow  and 
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praj  for  qb;  and  the  rest  of  iu  will  come  down  and  get  off  tbe 
schooner."  Aireekhad  not  elapsed  before  Mr.  Afitor  came  to  Som- 
mers  with  an  order  that  he  ahoold  be  ready  in  twelve  hoture  for  a 
two  months*  journey  of  importance. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  was  ready,  and  received  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  firms  in  Canada  and  to  the  officers  on  the  line,  his  own 
instructions,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money.  Thus  he  started 
on  the  difScult  and  perilous  enterprise  of  bringing  safdy  to  New 
York  a  large  amount  of  property,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  war  with  England.  This  commerce  was  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  certain  stipulations  between  the'€k>vemmeQti 
It  was  a  department  of  business  that  Mr.  Astor  had  hitherto  intrusted 
to  his  eldest  derk ;  and  never  would  he  have  consigned  it  to  Som- 
mers,  who  was  then  only  nineteen,  i^  in  addition  to  his  usual  ente^ 
prise  and  judgnoent,  that  reply  on  Saturday  night  had  not  come  as 
convincing  proof  of  his  integrity  and  independence.  On  his  journey 
he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Once  the  speed  of  his  horse  saved 
him  from  a  lurking  savage,  and  once  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  and  carried  to  La  Cole  Mills,  where  Qeneral  Pike  not  many 
hours  after  made  an  assault  upon  the  Indian  camp,  with  a  brigade 
of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  by  a 
pass  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  but  was  again  detained  by  order  <^  the 
notorious  Colonel  Murray.  With  great  difiiculty  he  at  last  reached 
Montreal,  transacted  his  business,  and  safely  escorted  his  valuable 
cargo  to  New  York,  within  the  prescribed  two  months.  So  greatly 
was  Mr.  Astor  pleased  with  the  execution  of  this  coimmssion,  thai 
he  was  getting  ready  another  letter  of  instructions  for  an  expedition 
to  Mackinaw,  before  Mr.  Sommers  had  hardly  time  to  warm  him- 
self;  but,  on  proposing  the  plan,  was  met,  to  his  astonishment,  with 
a  decided  **No,  sir,  I  cannot  go."  "And  why  not?"  "I  have 
determined,  sir,  to  become  a  xmnister."  Without  a  word  Mr.  Astor 
turned  on  his  heel,  but  after  Sommers  had  left  the  room,  broke  out 
with  an  imprecation,  saying,  "The  boy's  a  fooL  He  might  make  a 
first-rate  merchant,  and  he  is  going  into  the  priesthood  J*  Yes, 
it  was  so:  our  promising  merchant  had  determined  to  be  a 
minister. 
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Barely  has  a  young  man  pofisened  brighter  prospecta  of  wealth 
and  station.  He  was  endowed  with  precisely  those  traits  which 
insure  success — ^health,  eneigy,  perseverance,  judgment,  integrity, 
and  winning  manners.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  in  the  mer^ 
cantile  department^  and  a  &Torite  of  his  employer.  But  he  turned 
his  back  upon  these  bright  prospects. 

The  truth  is,  that  on  hb  northern  tour,  he  had  accomplished  some 
bttsmess  for  himseli^  of  which  Mr.  Astor  was  ignorant,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  the  millionaire^  busied  in  plans  of  making  money, 
could  not  appreciate.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  Qod.  At  that  time  there  stood  on  our  Northern  frontier  a  de- 
serted smuggler's  hut,  so  situated  that  goods  rolled  in  at  one  end, 
would,  before  reaching  the  other,  cross  the  line.  In  this  building 
Mr.  S.  on  one  night  took  shelter,  and  there  kneeling  in  the  darkness, 
but  with  the  lig^t  of  heaven  in  his  soul,  he  consecrated  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  preacher.  He  crossed  '^the  line"  that  lay 
between  the  service  of  God  and  mammon^  and  brought  over  with 
him  all  the  enterprise,  the  peiseverance,  and  the  skill  which  would 
have  made  him,  had  he  remained,  ''a  first-rate  merchant'*  As 
we  would  illustrate  the  ^rst  part  of  Sommers's  life  by  the  scene  of 
the  ship's  crane  on  the  beach  <^  Copenhagen,  so  would  we  represent 
the  second  part  by  the  scene  in  that  deserted  smuggler's  hut — the 
moon  stealing  in  between  the  logs — ^the  stars  looking  down  through 
the  chinks  abovo^and  this  youth  of  nineteen,  with  his  pocket  Bible 
lying  on  a  broken  chair  near  by,  kneeUilg  in  the  solitude,  and  ofifor- 
ing  up  his  consecrating  vow  to  the  great  Jehovah. 

It  was  before  this  time,  however,  that  Mr.  Sommers  had  ex- 
perienced the  change  when  the  soul  breaks  the  fetters  of  sense, 
and  breathes  the  liberty  of  divine  love.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  worthy  of  narration.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  America  he  was  mged  by  a  fiiend  to  hear  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mitchell,  a  ITniversalist  preacher  of  New  York.  He  went,  was 
captivated  by  his  eloquence,  won  by  his  persuasion,  and  embraced 
the  doctrines  so  enticingly  presented.  His  mind  was  predisposed  to 
those  doctrines.  The  propriety  and  purity  of  his  habits,  together 
with  the  partiality  of  friends,  had  engendered  in  his  mind  a  veiy 
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fivoTftblo  opiiium  of  hiinael^  while  the  baoyinflj  of  hk  ifnrita  in- 
dined  to  a  hqpeAil  fbtore^  or  at  leait  predaded  all  forabodingB  ol 
eriL  He  immediately  enftensd  with  his  nraal  aidor  into  the  ttndy 
of  the  salgect^  obtained  UniTenaliat  bookB^  pored  oiver  TJmvetBaliBt 
aignmenUi  and  ere  long  became  80  eonvexaant  with  the  princqdeaol 
that  fiiith,  and  the  atrong  pointa  of  defence ;  ao  well  yeiaed  not  only 
in  the  tnodui  opmrndi^  bat  also  in  the  modus  ioqutudif  and  ao  fa- 
miliar with  the  veibal  miwntig  of  Aeir  waifistte^  that  he  conld  readily 
npeet  any  ordinary  opponent  in  debate,  and  keep  up  a  good  nmning 
fight  with  the  beat  He  therafaie  diacnwed  much,  and  hia  aaceen 
increaaed  hia  confidence  and  in^nred  hia  aeaL  While  in  thia  atate 
of  mind  he  aroae  one  morning  in  hia  naoal  perfecl«H&  of  health,  but 
waa  aoon  attacked  with  headache,  and  in  oonaequence  aent  to  the 
aoonting-hoaae  an  ezooae  for  hia  abaenoe.  He  lay  till  aftenoon  en- 
during a  pain  entirely  new  to  him,  when  the  qneation  waa  anggeated 
to  hia  mind,  la  not  thia  death !  I  am  ignorant  of  the  aenaatiooa 
which  accompany  death— 4hia  may  be  ita  premonition— what  if  it 
ahonld  be  death  t  What  is  my  probable  destiny  beyond  the  graret 
Shall  I  lire  forever  t  Ami  certain  of  salvation  t  AfteraU,aremy 
doctrines  trae  t  There  waa  now  no  opportunity  for  self-support  by 
the  overthrow  of  an  opponent^  nor  for  the  increase  of  confidence  by 
a  successftil  debate.  He  was  alone — ^with  his  conscience  and  his 
God.  If  he  could  have  met  a  disputant,  the  riring  doubt  would  have 
been  cmabed ;  but  now  in  the  aolitude  of  hia  chamber  it  went  on 
increaaing,  and  the  spirit  of  questioning  grew  mightier  and  mistier. 
But  have  I  not  been  foithfnl  to  business,  and  kind  to  my  fellows,  and 
loved  my  friends  t  Aminotbetter  than  most,  and  approved  by  all! 
Yea,  the  voice  of  conscience  seemed  to  reply,  you  have  been  true  and 
kind  to  man,  but  have  you  loved  your  Oodf  Ah  I  that  was  of  all 
the  most  searching  question.  Have  you  loved  the  Being  who  created 
you,  sustained  you,  would  redeem  you ;  who  demands  the  profoundest 
adoration  of  your  being  f  It  was  an  honest  hour  with  Sommos, 
and  in  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  that  hour  his  inmost  heart  re- 
sponded. No.  Then  there  came  up  before  him  in  fearful  array,  the 
aina  of  his  past  years— not  diahonesty,  for  he  had  never  cheated — not 
intemperance,  for  he  had  been  always  abstemious — ^not  prt^mity, 
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for  he  bad  never  blasphemed — bat  aimply,  foigetftJnefiB  of  God ; 
diaregard  of  the  promptiDgs  of  his  better  nature ;  conyictioii  of 
having  always  lived  to  himself^  even  in  his  generosity,  Vnd  never 
having  followed  in  humble  faith  and  child-like  love  the  gfidings  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  He  Ba.w  it  all,  and  in  this  revelation  of  him- 
self he  felt— deeply  and  painfully  felt,  that  he  had  no  claim  to  that 
inheritance  promised  only  to  the  sons  of  God.  In  an  agony  of 
penitence  for  the  past,  and  <^  supplication  for  the  future,  he  knelt  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  One.  From  that  hour  he  was  changed. 
Not  so  much  in  external  behavior — ^though,  perhaps,  his  words  of 
kindness  bore  a  more  earnest  tone,  and  his  deeds  of  charity  sought 
more  secret  places — ^but  he  was  changed  in  the  whole  spirit  and 
motive  of  his  life.  Higher  objects  for  which  to  live  rose  up  before 
him ;  nobler  ends  for  which  to  labor  were  suggested ;  conscience  be- 
came more  authoritative ;  life  seemed  more  intense,  and  the  future 
worid  aj^Mared  nearer  at  hand,  and  more  full  of  glory.  And  ever 
Binoe,  the  present  life  has  been  growing  more  earnest  to  him,  and  the 
future  life  stall  more  "  full  of  glory." 

Mr.  SommeiB  made  a  public  profesnon  of  religion  in  the  Mulberry- 
atreet  Baptist  Church,  and  was  soon  licensed  by  the  proper  author- 
ity to  preach.  He  commenced  the  duties  of  his  profession  by 
holding  meetings  in  the  old  Almshouse,  in  the  Park,  the  building 
which  was  burnt  in  the  winter  ot  1858-4.  Ere  long  he  had 
preached  in  nearly  all  the  rooms  <hi  the  three  flo<»8  of  that  build- 
ing. In  this  **  labor  <^  love**  he  was  succeeded  by  Bev.,  afterwards 
Dr.  Stiles  Ely.  From  this  work  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  insure 
a  more  thorough  preparation,  and  studied  Hebrew  and  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  William  Staughton,  D.  D. 

Having  followed  the  course  of  Mr.  Sommers  through  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  varied  experience  to  the  time  when  he  entered  upon 
the  ministry ;  having  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  his  char- 
acter, and  seen  that  he  posseaBed  the  power  of  accomplishing,  let  us 
mark  what  he  has  done  during  a  professional  career  of  forty  yeaia. 

In  this  presentation,  the  six  years  of  pastoral  life  spent  in  Troy 
eome  first  in  order.  He  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
that  city,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  Philadelphia.    Here 
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he  kbored  with  sacoeis,  and  large  nomben  weie  added  to  the 
Church.  Daring  his  stay  there,  he  preached  fiequently  at  Fittstown, 
a  Tillage  not  fiir  from  Troj,  and  an  interesting  revival  of  religioa 
followed  his  ministrations.  He  has  ever  recurred  with  pleasure  to 
his  connection  with  these  two  places.  He  removed  from  Troj  to 
New  York  city,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sonth  Baptist 
Chnrch,  with  which  he  has  nnce  maintained  an  unbroken  conneo> 
tion  during  a  period  of  thirtj-fonr  years.  The  German  Church, 
that  formerly  stood  in  Nassau-street,  near  Maiden-lane,  was  pur- 
diased  for  lb,  Sommers  by  his  &ther-in-law,  Thomas  Skelding,  Em}., 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  John  B.  Tates,  and  the  title-deed  pre- 
sented to  him.  This  giitf  however,  he  refused.  It  was  in  this  build- 
ing that  the  distinguished  Baron  Steuben  worshipped  and  owned  a 
pew.  After  his  death,  John  Jacob  Astor  occupied  the  same  pew. 
This  pew  was  an  old-fiuihioned,  aristocratio  affair,  quite  unlike  any 
thing  ot  our  day.  It  was  square,  with  high  posts  running  up  from 
each  comer,  from  which  curtains  were  suspended,  very  much  after 
the  old-fashioned  bedsteads.  In  these  democratic  days,  if  some 
worthy  patriarch  feels  inclined  to  take  a  brief  nap,  he  cannot  draw 
any  protecting  curtains  snugly  about  him,  but  must  do  his  nodding 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  After  occupying  this 
building  for  four  years,  the  society  removed  to  the  building  in  Nas- 
sau-street^ to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch.  This  property  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Sonuners,  but  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  he  declined.  The  property  is  worth  to-day  ferty 
thousand  dofflars. 

During  the  whole  of  his  pastoral  charge  of  this  church,  Ifr. 
Sonmiers  has  conducted  three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  two 
weekly  conference  meetings,  with  scarcely  an  omianon.  Whoi  he 
was  installed,  a  stipulation  was  made  by  his  friends  that  he  ahouU 
have  six  weeks'  vacation  each  year,  but  he  has  not  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege.  During  thirty-feur  yean  he  has  not  left  the 
city  a  single  day  except  at  the  call  of  duty.  He  had  abundant 
means  to  go^  and  plenty  of  inducements,  but  he  never  had  the 
ftmtf.  There  was  always  some  work  left  for  him  to  da  And  even 
when  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  delegate  by  the  Canadian  Educa- 
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taon  Sodietj,  the  American  and  Foreigii  Bible  Society,  and  the  Btsp- 
tist  Home  MiflBionsry  Society,  he  only  remained  jnat  long  enoni^ 
to  aocompliah  his  miflnon,  without  allowing  one  additional  day  for 
pleasure,  travelling,  or  sightseeing.  Not  but  that  he  was  afive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  magnificence  of  ndns,  or  the  poetry  of 
old  associatioQB,  but  he  had  not  time. 

The  South  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  with  only  twelve  mem- 
bers, since  which,  it  is  believed,  several  hundreds  have  become 
Christians  in  connection  with  its  ministrations.  Nineteen  licentiates 
have  gone  forth  from  its  bosom,  three  of  whom  have  formed  branch 
churches,  among  which  is  the  First  German  Baptist  Church  in  New 
York.  It  is  ^ell  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  Sommers  has 
performed  the  duties  of  a  pastor  longer  to  the  same  church  than  any 
Baptist  minister  in  America  now  living.  In  this  dty,  Drs.  Spring 
and  Enox  only  are  his  seniors  in  the  pastoral  service. 

Now,  the  fiuthful  care  of  a  church  is  usually  considered  full  em* 
ployment  for  one  man,  sometimes  for  two,  and  when  this  care  is 
extended  during  the  entire  year,  it  partakes  of  the  arduous;  so  that, 
if  Mr.  Sommers  had  done  nothing  more,  provided  he  had  well  done 
this,  he  would  not  have  been  found  wanting.  But  secondly,  he  was 
chosen,  in  1823,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
dety,  an  office  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  sinecure.  In  this  de- 
partment he  served  fiuthfiilly  six  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  by  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  he  was  chosen  its  first  corresponding 
secretary,  having  been  active  in  its  establishment  In  this  he  served 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  previous  department  We 
happen  to  know  something  about  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by 
Mr.  Sommers  in  connection  with  this  society,  and  we  speak  within 
bounds  when  we  say  that  it  would  average  five  hours  of  hard  work^ 
for  every  day  of  every  year  during  the  whole  time.  He  conducted 
the  whole  correspondence  of  the  society,  wrote  the  annual  reports, 
and  edited  the  quarterly  paper.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  miscellaneous  business  to  do,  most  of  which  came  upon 
him,  from  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  whole  department  Besides,  there 
were  all  the  society's  meetings  to  attend,  not  only  the  public  gather- 
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ingi^  but  the  weakly  meatiiigi  for  ocmsoltfttion,  from  which  he  has 
often  gone  home,  with  twenty  and  thirty  letters  to  answer  some  of 
them  short  badness  letters^  othen  requiring  deliberation,  and  the 
exerciae  of  nice  discernment  and  oompfehensiTe  judgment  Often 
has  midnight  found  him  still  driving  his  pen  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety;  and  after  this  he  was  very  lilcely  to  run  down  to  the  poet- 
office^  and  deliver  his  letteis^  in  readiness  for  the  m<miing  maiL 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Sommers  has  been  an  active  upholder  of  Sabbath- 
schools.  He  and  Mr.,  now  Bev.  Joseph  Griffiths,  commenced  the 
first  Sunday-school  in  America,  upon  the  plan  of  Robert  Baikes,  in 
July,  1810,  in  Division-street  This  is  a  fact  not  only  interesting 
in  itself^  but  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  man — his 
readiness  to  work  when  work  was  to  be  done,  and  to  originate  wori^ 
where  it  was  needed.  And  fourthly,  Mr.  Sommers  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Misnonary  Society,  and  haa 
been  an  important  instrument  of  its  success.  He  also  participated  in 
the  oiganisation  of  the  American  Baptist  Triennial  Convention.  He 
haa  also  labored  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  Society  for 
Meliorating  the  Oondition  of  the  Jews,  the  American  Seaman^s 
Eriend  Society,  American  Education  Sode^,  and  Christian  Alliance ; 
of  all  which  he  is  a  member. 

But  we  have  yet  to  speak,  under  the  fifth  head,  <^  what  haa  prob- 
ably been  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  life  of  Mr.  S<mimen.  We 
refer  to  his  connection  with  the  Americftn  Tract  Society.  Mr.  Somr 
mere  was  an  active  instrument  in  bringing  this  Society  into  ezistenoe ; 
nursed  it  in  its  infancy,  cherished  its  first  feeble  life,  guided  its  youth- 
ful steps,  and  controlled  its  manlier  ongoings.  In  a  pubHo  meeting 
in  New  York,  he  made  a  motion  for  its  organization,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee,  being  associated  with  Arthur 
Tappan  and  James  C.  Bliss,  whose  duty  it  was  to  correspcmd  with 
the  Tract  Society  then  existing  at  Boston,  with  reference  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Society.  He  wrote  the  first  letter  in  which  the 
proposal  was  made,  and  which  resulted  in  the  abs<»rption  <^the  Boa- 
ton  Sodety  into  the  American  Tnct  Society.  He  was  also  on  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  Arthur  Tappan  and  William  A.  Hal- 
lock,  to  which  was  allotted  the  responsible  task  of  drawing  up  a  Con- 
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■titatioik  ltwMlihepen(^lfr.Sonim0n  which  wrote  that  article  ID 
the  CoiiBtitiitio&  which  g^vee  the  Sodetyita  diatinctive  character,  and 
which  haa  amee  occaaioiied  some  diiemaon.  It  reads  aa  follows: 
''To  promote  in  the  higheat  degree  the  objects  cf  this  Society,  the 
Officers  and  Directors  shall  be  elected  ftom  difGvent  denominatioiia 
<^ Ghristaaiia;  the  Pnbliflhiiig ComiDittee shall  contain  no  two  mem- 
ben  from  the  same  ecdesiastioal  connection ;  and  no  Tract  shall  be 
pobliahed  to  which  any  member  of  that  Committee  shall  object" 
It  will  be  obsenred  that  this  article  gives  the  power  of  veto  to  each 
member  <^  the  Kramining  Committee,  and  through  him,  as  their 
repreeentatiTe,  to  each  <^  the  ox  denominations  embraced  in  the 
Society. 

On  the  llih  of  May,  1820,  the  Sociely  was  organised,  and  the 
feUowing  deigymen  were  diosen  fir  the  Kxamining  Committee : 
Dr.  Milnor,  of  the  j^iscopal  Church ;  Dr.  Spring,  &t  the  Presby- 
terian; Dr.  Kooat,  of  the  Dutch  Beformed;  Dr.  Edwards,  of  the 
Congregational ;  the  eloquent  Summeiield,  of  the  Methodist ;  and 
Mr.  Sommers,  of  the  Baptiat  Church*  On  this  Committee  Mr.  Som> 
men  serred  until  the  annual  meeting  in  1849,  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  yean,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Wm.  R.  WH* 
Mama,  D.  D.,  waa,  at  his  request^  elected  to  fill  his  place.  To  this 
Committee  is  referred  all  the  works  presented  for  publication  by  the 
Society.  It  has  the  ctodding  power.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee privataly  examines  the  paepared  work.  It  is  then  discussed 
by  all  in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  voted  upon.  Now  when 
it  ia  remembered  tibat  the  Society  haa  iasued  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  publicatiana,  of  whidi  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  T<d- 
mes,  each  one  of  which  had  to  be  caieftdly  exsmined— <that  mai^ 
were  examined  which  were  veydcted-~and  that  more  than  two  thou- 
sand pabHcations  have  been  sanctioned  to  be  printed  in  tneign  landa^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  was  one  of  no  ordinary  toil.  But 
to  Mr.  Sommen  ii  waa  vpedaXLj  laborious.  He  waa  the  cftAj  Bap- 
tist of  the  Committee.  Ha  had  not  only  to  look  out  for  heresy 
and  weakneaws  equaUy  with  the  others,  but  also  to  guard,  with 
Argus  eye^  any  subtle  attack  on  the  peculiar  tenet  of  hia  de- 
nomination.    He  was  placed  there  by  his  sect  to  perform  that 
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^uty ;  lie  was  amenable  to  them ;  they  trusted  their  intereste  to 
him ;  and  if  any  thing  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  scrutiny, 
which  militated  against  their  views,  upon  him  woidd  fall  the 
opprobrium.  Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  most  of  the  books 
published  by  the  Society  are  written  by  F»do-Baptista,  and  hence 
every  presented  work  had  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Sommers  with  the 
scrutiny  which  an  author  bestows  in  reading  "  proofi"  And  when 
we  know  that  Mr.  Sommers  performed  this  service  for  twenty-three 
years  without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  for  which  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  remarked  that  he  deserved  a  handsome  annual 
support ;  that  the  six  years'  service  under  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  undertaken  because  no  one  was  found  who  could 
afford  to  do  it  without  a  compensation;  that  all  his  lalxw  for  be- 
nevolent societies  has  been  gratuitously  rendered,  and  accomplished 
in  addition  to  the  demands  of  a  profession,  and  to  the  duties  of  a 
father,  a  friend,  and  a  citizen,  we  may  not  hesitate  in  our  encomiunL 

Since  reference .  has  been  made  to  the  Tract  Society,  it  may  be 
added,  as  matter  of  history,  that  although  not  crippled  in  its  opersr 
taons^  it  is  at  present  disturbed  in  the. long-established  peace  ct  its 
administration.  "^  The  Slavery  Question,''  which  will  find  its  way 
into  every  thing  in  this  countiy,  whether  politics,  religion,  or  trade; 
not  leaving  untouched  any  institution,  either  out  of  regard  to  its  ssr 
eredness,  or  aversion  to  its  pro&neness,  or  contempt  for  its  humble- 
ness; a  troublous  creature '  wherever  it  goes — ^rending  churches^ 
splitting  political  parties,  disturbing  colleges,  agitating  benevolent 
societies,  dividing  fiEunilies,  alienating  friends,  dismissing  ministers, 
exciting  mobs,  burning  houses,  manufiicturing  Sharp's  rifles,  elect- 
ing Presidents,  disappointing  aspirants,  filling  newspapers ;  always 
restless,  agitating,  vital ;.  which  no  pulpit  or. parlor  seems  strong 
enough  to  bar  out ;  no  government  able  to  crush  it ;  no  oiganisation 
prudent  enough  to  keep  out — ^this  ^  Question  of  Slavery"  has  at  last 
wormed  its  way  into  the  precincts  of  the  Tract  Society. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  describe  all  the  sharp  points  which  ^The 
Slavery  Question"  presents  to  the  Tract  Society,  but  simply  to  state 
the  leading  feature,  which  is,  that  a  demand  is  made  upon  the  So- 
ciety that  it  shall  meet  this  question  by  nttering  its  influential  and 
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wide-ipread  voice  against  some  of  tlie  acknowledged  sins  of  Southern 
alavery,  such  as  the.  separation  of  familiesy  the  withholding  of  the 
Bible,  d;c  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety are  anxious,  to  avoid  a  question  which  is  so  notoriously  dis- 
turbing and  explosive  in  its  character,  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
what  is  esteemed  the  legitimate  and  proper  business  of  the  Society, 
namely,  the  distribution  of .  such  publications  of  evangelical  truth  as 
have  hitherto  been  distributed,  in  which  Southern  slavery  is  not  al- 
luded to  specifically.  How  to  rid  itself  of  the  intruder  is  now  the 
question  before  the  Society.  The  administration  propose  to  smother 
it  to  death.  Past  eSoris  of  others  in  that  direction,  would  seem  to 
be  discouraging. 

Mr.  Sommers  has  been  led  to  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
controverted  subject  of  Baptism ;  and  much  time  has  been  employed 
in  defence  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  denomination,  either  in  a 
private  way,  or  through  the  public  press.  He  has  also  edited  a 
volume  of  Psalms  and  Hjrmns,  and  a  work  of  three  volumes,  entitied 
**  The  Baptist  Library,  or  Selections  of  Standard  Baptist  Writers,'* 
and  has  written  a  Memoir  of  John  Stanford,  D.  D. 

In  1862,  he  received  the  titie  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Madison 
University.  He  is  preaching  now  in  the  church  in  Hanmiond- 
stzeet,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians,  to  which  his  congre- 
gation removed  fix>m  Nassau-street  in  1861. 

We  may  properly  sum  up  the  events  of  Dr.  Sonmiers's  profesfiional 
life  by  saying,  that  he  has  accomplished  the  work  of  sixty-three 
years, — ^forty  pastoral  years,  twenty-three  Tract  Society  years,  and 
twelve  Bible  Society  years,  just  the  years  of  his  life.  He  is  yet  in 
sound  health,  and  of  active  habits. 

We  wish  that  those  who  esteem  the  life  of  a  minister  to  be  such 
an  easy  life  would  consider  the  facts  in  connection  with  Dr.  Som- 
mers, not  as  unusual,  for  they  are  not  so.  Many  a  minister  has 
worked  as  hard ;  in  some  respects,  many  have  worked  harder ;  be- 
cause Dr.  Sonmiers  has  not  been  led  to  endure  the  exhausting  expen- 
diture of  nervous  energy  incident  to  the  highest  gift  of  extempore 
power,  as  well  as  to  metaphysical  pursuits  or  historical  research, 
circumstances,  too,  have  been,  by  inheritance,  unusually  good. 
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But  the  fiusti  msjbe  taken  as  a  fiur  wproBontadon  of  the  wcfA  done 
by  the  American  oleigy.  DoubtleBB  there  are  acatteved  instancee  of 
inefficiency  and  negligence ;  but,  as  a  diasB^  espedaDy  in  the  coon- 
tiy,  they  are  the  haidest-wcMrked  and  poorest-paid  portion  of  the 
conmranity.  PnbUc  sentimeni  is  sach,  that  they  are  expected  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  deliver  Lyceum  lectoras,  sympathiae  with  all 
sorrows,  reoeiTe  all  confidences,  and  attend  all  fonerals,  for  the  recom- 
pense of  words,  often  meager  at  that;  while  peifeiming  aU  preaching 
and  pastoral  labor  for  the  most  economical  livelihood.  K  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Quakers  wero  adopted,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say ; 
but  a  ^paid  ministry"  m  theory  and  an  unpaid  one  in  &ct,  woffcs 
badly  for  both  parties.  Either  the  offidal  duties  of  the  profesrion 
must  be  lessened,  and  thus  the  pastor  have  time  and  strength  to 
make  out  an  honest  living  in  some  secular  employment,  or  the  sal- 
aries must  be  increased.  We  doubt  whether  tiie  ^  self-demal,''  in- 
sisted on  for  the  profession,  consistB,  in  these  latter  days,  in  doing 
without  books,  newspapers,  quarterlies,  and  carpets.  Qirislian  self- 
denial  and  ministerial  consecration  can  be  seen  in  a  higher  and  truer 
sense,  even  more  £fficult  and  more  testing,  with  which  suitable  sur- 
roundings do  not  interfere,  and  to  which  the  rack  and  wheel  cf 
remondess  debt  is  not  essential. 
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ORYILLE   DEWEY, 


THB    UNITABIAK    PBEAOHBB. 


'*  Bat  to  hb  there  is  bat  one  Ck)d,  the  lather,  of  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  in  Him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesof  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  hj  Him." 


Oryills  Dbwbt  was  bom  in  Sheflleld,  Berkahire  coiuit7,  Maa- 
sachiuetta,  Maioh  28th,  1794.  His  Ceither  waa  a  fiurmer,  occnpying 
a  highly  respectable  position  as  a  dtizea.  He  gave  his  son  all  the 
advantages  of  edooation  whidi  the  town  afforded,  and  sent  him,  at 
the  age  of  serenteen,  to  Williams  College,  in  the  same  coimt]^,  wheie 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Sophomove  dass. 

This  institntian  has  always  had  a  reputation,  perhaps  more  than 
any  coUege  in  New  England,  for  exerting  a  marked  religioms  influ- 
ence upon  its  members.  It  haa  been  diBtingoished  for  the  frequency  of 
its  Beyivalk  A  class  never  graduates  without  coming  mider  the 
power  of  one  such  experience.  WerefertothiaaaaaoitaUeprQ&ce 
to  an  anecdote,  whidi  we  are  tempted  to  relate,  as  evidence  of  the 
esteem  which  Orville  Dewey  had  won  in  hia  boyhood  by  maniibata- 
tion  of  nnoommon  character. 

There  waa  living  at  that  time  m  Sheffield  a  man  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  represoitative  of  a  class  numerous  at  that  periods- 
men  of  strong  minds^  independent  views,  aubtie  insight^  and  keen 
wit ;  men  abhorring  cant,  hypocri^r,  and  shama  of  all  lands ;  hold- 
ing mere  "book-knowledge"  in  slight  repute;  shrewd  enough  to 
detect  errors  in  the  Ohristian  system,  but  not  to  dispel  them ;  too 
proud  to  believe  what  was  not  understood,  and  too  honest  to  pretend 
a  belief  which  was  not  held ;  and  who  thus  were»  as  a  matter  cf 
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coune,  8t  fint  aecretly  akepticaly  and  at  last  openly  infideL  He  ^ras 
also  a  man  of  unusual  yigor  of  intellect^  and  of  remarkable  mathe* 
matical  genius. 

There  were  other  men  in  Sheffield  of  kindred  sentiments,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  meet  on  every  Sabbath  erening  at  the  village  inn, 
where  sarcastic  critidsm  of  religious  subjects  and  of  ''profeesors" 
was  not,  we  apprehend,  strictly  avoided.  At  such  times,  as  indeed 
everywhere,  the  old  num  guided,  inspired,  and  ruled.  He  was  the 
life  of  the  company.  Temperate  in  his  habits,  he  established  su- 
premacy both  by  sobriety  and  by  wit 

Orville  Dewey  had  been  his  pupil,  in  a  select  class,  pursuing  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  had  unconsciously  gained  a  strange  influ- 
ence over  the  independent  skeptic.  The  sagacious  insight  of  the 
elder  detected  the  intellect  and  read  the  character  of  the  younger. 
So  when  the  young  pupil  was  leaving  for  college,  his  aged  friend,  as 
he  came  to  bid  him  good-bye,  said,  ^Now,  Orville,  you  are  going  to 
college,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  youll  get  eanveried  there ; 
and  when  you  do,  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me  all 
about  it,  for  I  can  trtut  you!^  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
requested  letter  was  written.  The  old  man  read  it,  and  read  it 
again.  The  Sabbath  came,  and  he  was  at  church  all  day,  a  place 
unknown  to  him  for  a  score  of  years.  The  scornful  jest  was  never 
more  heard  from  his  lips.  It  was  evident  that  the  picture  which  he 
had  received,  of  a  sincere  religious  experience,  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  on  him :  he  often  spoke  of  it  to  his  friends,  and 
he  kept  the  letter  by  him  till  his  last  sickness,  which  came  upon  him 
not  long  after.  With  the  unbending  sternness  of  one  of  the  olden 
time,  he  never  frankly  revealed  his  feelings ;  but  that  worship  which 
he  had  neglected,  and  which  the  infirmities  of  age  permitted  him  to 
visit  but  little  thereafter,  he  now  urged  on  others,  saying,  "  Go  to 
church,  not  so  much  to  hear  the  sennon,  as  to  worship  God.^ 
Who  would  not  yield  to  the  belief  that  when  he  passed  the  portals 
of  the  eternal  world,  he  left  all  error  behind,  and  entered  that  realm 
of  light,  where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  dispelled  the  darkness  of 
skepticism,  and  the  strong^winged  spirit  now  revels  through  the 
heavenly  expanse  of  illimitable  Truth  | 
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At  college  Mr.  Dewey  took  a  hig^  position ;  notwidistanding  that, 
dnring  the  latter  part  of  his  Junior  year,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
measles,  which,  settling  in  his  eyes,  incapacitated  them  for  reading. 
But,  undisconraged  hy  this,  he  went  forward  with  his  daas,  having 
all  the  tezt^books  of  the  Senior  year  read  to  him  by  his  room- 
mate. He  was  thorough  in  all  his  studies.  Rhetoric  he  culti- 
vated with  uncommon  perseverance.  He  was  critical  and  severe 
upon  his  own  literary  productions,  revising  and  pruning,  with  a 
fidelity  which  gained  him  pre-eminence  in  his  dass,  as  already  at- 
tainiug  a  style  of  classic  strength  and  purity.  In  the  year  1814  he 
was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  having  re- 
cdved  the  appointment  of  Valedictorian. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  been  educated  by  a  devout  and  loving  New  Eng- 
land mother,  and  coming  under  the  religious  influences  of  Williams 
College,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  religious  experience, 
of  which  he  wrote  to  his  aged  master,  was  unusually  marked  and 
thorough  in  its  character.  He  entered  on  the  path  of  duty  with  the 
honesty  and  the  energy  which  characterized  all  his  undertakings. 
That  path  he  deemed  a  thorny  one,  with  few  flowers  to  beguile,  and 
few  resting-places  to  relieve.  By  natural  bias^  or  by  influences 
about  him,  he  came  to  regard  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  self-denial, 
which  bordered  on  penance,  and  of  discipline  which  savored  of  expia- 
tion. ^  We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,*'  was  his  actuating  motto, 
unbalanced  by  its  companion,  ^  Rejoice  always ;  and  again  I  say, 
Rejoice."  He  looked'  forth  upon  the  world,  and  saw  it  as  a  place  of 
struggle,  self-denial,  warfare ;  in  preparation  for  one  of  rest,  joy,  tri- 
umph. 

With  this  religious  character  he  came  away  from  college ;  but  as 
the  affection  of  his  eyes  made  reading  impossible,  two  years  elapsed 
before  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  pursue  his 
professional  studies.  A  portion  of  this  interval  was  ^nt  in  teach- 
ing a  school  in  Sheffield,  and  the  remainder  in  a  book-store  in  New 
York.  But  at  Andover,  as  well  as  during  the  last  year  at  college, 
he  was  dependent  upon  a  reader  for  his  information  from  books. 

While  at  Andover  he  was  led  to  investigate  a  religious  belief 
based  upon  a  different  philosophy  from  that  which  had  swayed 
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pfeTioofl  life, — ^a  pliilofiophy  whioh  we  do  not  care  here  to  diacoflBi 
but  of  which  it  is  pertment  to  our  narrative  to  say  so  muoh  aa  i}m, 
that  it  allowi  all  purBoitB  whidi  will  pioiiiote  trae  happineaB  or  ex- 
cite ixmocent  recreation;  and  thatit  inculcates  tLe  use  of  all  means 
calculated  to  refine  or  elevate.  Moreoyer,  it  mabes  less  of  religious 
dogmas,  less  of  creeds,  leai  of  intellectoal  belief  and  more  of  practi- 
cal outworking  benevolenoe — more  of  controlling  sympathies,  affeo- 
tions,  and  impulses.  This  religious  belief  was  comparatively  a  new 
thing  at  that  time,  or  it  was  newly  set  forth  in  the  form  of  an  organ- 
isation, and  newly  embodied  in  a  Church.  It  was  the  reaction  in 
New  England,  perhaps  the  excessive  reaction  of  the  religious  natoro 
of  some,  against  what  they  esteemed  the  undue  importance  demanded 
for  a  particular  creed  by  the  dominant  Church.  And  hence  they 
dwelt  upon  the  asaertions,  that  an  intellectnal  belief  was  made  the 
bey  of  entrance  to  the  Church ;  that  daily  life  inevitably  dropped  to 
a  secondary  esteem;  and  that  ''professor  of  religion"  had  ceased  to 
be  a  synonym  for  an  honorable,  charitable,  noble,  and  loving  man ; 
and,  indeed,  that,  in  scmie  places,  it  had  oome  to  be  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  indicating  a  bigotry  clothed  in  sanctimonious  manner, 
consecrated  by  long  prayers,  not  always  disconnected  from  ezoesBve 
greed  and  repulsive  bearing,  and  mostly  manifest  in  strict  attendance 
upon  church  meetings^  and  the  c<»iscientious  disoountenandng  of  all 
recreations. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  thus  regarded  the  religious  tendencies 
of  the  times,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  reaction  should  take  place ; 
and  those  would  be  naturally  the  reflective,  the  genial,  the  loving, 
the  aspiring,  and  the  S3ncnpathetic.  We  are  only  giving  the  fects 
as  they  worked  out,  patent  to  the  eyes  of  alL  We  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  recreations — a  matter  of  comparatively  alight 
importance-— or  that  the  mere  undue  exaltation  of  a  creed,  without 
reference  to  important  elements  of  that  creed,  constituted  all  the 
disturbing  and  dividing  forces  of  the  religious  schism  of  that  day. 
We  do  not  affect  to  touch  the  folidamental  differences  of  philosophy 
in  the  two  beliefii;  but  we  simply  say,  that  here  was  a  new  view  <^ 
religion,  representing  it  as  a  life,  and  not  a  creed, — presented  to  one 
of  great  conscientiousness  and  practical  beneficence,  and  earnest  re* 
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ligioos  experience;  here  was  a  new  view  of  life,  repreaentiDg  it  as  a 
period  of  healthfiil  deFelopment,  and  not  of  haraming  diadpline, — 
presented  to  one  of  keen  sensibilities^  alifejlo  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  all  fliat  is  glorious  in  art,  all  that  is  harmonious  in  music, 
all  that  is  fascinating  in  literature,  all  that  is  attraotiTe  in  social  life; 
here  was  a  new  faith,  purporting  to  be  free  from  the  heavy  burdens  of 
established  dogmas,  to  be  more  liberal,  more  vital,  more  elastic,  more 
rational — ^presented  to  one  whose  mental  independence  demanded 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Belief  personal  conyiction  rather  than  hereditaiy 
authority;  whose  tendencies  were  prpgxessiye  and  forth-reaching; 
whose  soul  was  outbursting  with  life,  and  whose  Faith  must  dwell 
in  unity  with  Reason ; — and  this  new  view  of  religion,  this  new  view 
of  hfe,  this  new  fiiith,  presented  by  a  Obahsiho. 
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He  considers  them.  He  makes  them  the  subject  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation. The  time  has  come  for  him  to  exchange  the  discussions 
and  accretions  of  student-life  for  the  settled  convictions  and  decided 
enforcements  of  the  pulpit  But  he  is  not  ready.  The  season  ci  in- 
quiries and  doubts  and  struggles  is  yet  upon  him.  He  cannot  appear 
before  Beverend  Fadiers  for  ordination.  He  preaches  eight  months 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Education  Sodety,  still  cautiously  feel- 
ing his  way  in  these  new  paths  of  theology.  Not  fully  satislBed  yet; 
with  dd  associations,  established  forms  of  theology,  and  sacred 
ties  binding  him  to  the  dominant  &iih,  he  announces  to  friends  his 
indedaon,  and  se^  in  the  retirement  of  Oloucester,  a  Uttle  town  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  the  year  of  quiet  thought  which  his  position 
demands.  Here  was  a  church  who  received  him  as  a  temporary 
pastor,  after  a  candid  explanaticm  of  his  peculiar  statos.  Here, 
isdated  from  friends,  from  outside  influences,  bom  the  world,  he 
worked  out  the  problem  ct  his  religious  iUth,  and  became  an  Uni- 
tarian. 

In  this  diange  of  sentiment  and  of  association  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  acted  with  the  oonsdentionsness  and  disregard  of  consequences 
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which  had  guided  him  in  the  preyiouB  ezperienceB  of  his  Christian 
life.  He  was  as  honest  and  as  sincere  now  as  when  in  college  under 
a  deep  sense  of  the  infinite  responsibilities  of  an  acconntable  and 
immortal  being — ^he  felt  the  danger  of  all  pleasure,  and  disregarded 
all  worldly  enjoyments.  We  know  that  in  the  change  he  broke 
away  from  all  that  is  calculated  to  bind  a  man  to  wonted  courses  of 
action.  He  knew  that  he  was  approaching  that  which  a  sensttive 
mind  starts  quickest  at — the  possibility  of  sacrificing  the  good 
opinion  of  old  friends,  of  class-mates,  and  of  teachers.  At  that  time 
the  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  was  a  rift, 
broad  and  deep,  across  which  no  bridge  of  a  uniyersal  Christian 
fellowship,  based  upon  heart^ympathies,  had,  as  yet,  been  thrown. 
The  chasm  opened  between  him  and  his  friends.  On  one  side  stood 
college  mates  and  seminary  companions  and  teachers  and  relatives, 
together  with  brilliant  prospects  and  promotion  and  support  and 
competence ;  and  on  the  other  stood  himself— alone,  literally  alone. 
It  was  as  i^  at  one  moment,  supported  by  ten  thousand  strong,  mys- 
terious, social  cords,  and  the  next  moment  all  these  cut  in  twain, 
and  the  man  is,  to  use  the  ezpresnTe  phrase,  dropped.  He  sufifered 
from  estrangement,  from  coldness,  from  rupture  of  correspondence, 
from  ayersion,  as  any  man  of  strong  social  affections  would  suffer. 
And  after  months  of  this  isolated  life,  impelled  by  one  of  those  oyer- 
powering  waves  of  feeling  in  which  an  ocean  of  past  associations 
seems  to  concentrate  its  power  in  one  breaking  surge,  he  wrote  to 
a  class-mate  (who  afterwards  became  a  minister  of  some  distinction, 
and  died  two  yean  ago),  **  Come  and  see  me.  I  am  all  alone.  I 
must  have  sympathy.  Let  us  talk  together  once  more.  Come ;  I 
am  desolate."  And  received  for  an  answer,  **  I  cannot ;  it  is  a  crime 
worse  than  murder  to  doubt  as  you  do."  In  his  sermon  ^  On  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Channing,*'  he  uses  these  words,  in  which 
we  detect  an  allusion  to  personal  experience  : 

*<  It  is  no  ordinary  task  to  stand  up  against  the  most  cherished 
religious  ideas  of  a  whole  people.  It  involves  sacrifices  and  trials, 
which  those  only  who  have  shared  in  the  undertaking  can  under* 
stand.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  welcomed  on  every  side;  it  is  another 
thing  to  be,  on  every  hand,  repelled  with  horror." 
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character,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  religious  man,  was  not  essen- 
tially changed  by  this  change  of  yiews.  It  was  modified  in  some 
measure,  bat  only  so  far  as  would  result  from  the  wider  range  he 
allowed  his  mind.  He  gaye  time  to  the  cultivation  of  a  natural 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  a  loye  for  nature,  and  a  passion  for  literature. 
But  withal  he  was  the  same  religious-minded,  deyout,  upright 
man.  Though  the  sur&ce  of  his  being  had  been  somewhat  shifted, 
the  firm  substrata  remained  unmoyed.  No  influences  rocked  or 
started  that  Howeyer  much  his  theological  views  may  be  liked  or 
disliked,  no  one  can  doubt  the  firm  foundation  of  his  piety.  It  was 
before  his  espousal  of  XTnitarianism  that  he  first  heard  Dr.  Channing 
from  the  pulpit  The  efiect  upon  himself  he  describes  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

*^  I  shall  never  forget  the  efiect  upon  me,  of  the  first  sermon  I  ever 
heard  from  him.  Shall  I  confess,  too,  that,  holding  then  a  fiiith 
somewhat  different  from  his,  I  listened  to  him  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distrust  and  prejudice  f  These  barriers,  however,  soon  gave  way ; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  simple  and  heart-touching  truths  and 
tones  which  fell  from  his  lips,  that  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
me  to  have  bowed  my  head,  and  to  have  wept  without  restraint, 
throughout  the  whole  service.  And  yet  I  did  not  weep ;  for  there 
was  something  in  that  impression  too  solemn  and  deep  for  tears.  I 
claim  perfection  for  nothing  human ;  and,  perhaps,  my  idea  of  this 
kind  of  communication  goes  beyond  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard. 
No  words  ever  realized  it  but  those  calm  and  solenm  words  of  Jesus 
Christy  at  which  the  heart  stands  still  to  listen ;  and  which  it  is 
wonderfrd  that  anybody  dares  ever  to  dilute  into  prolix  conmients. 
But  certainly  no  preaching  that  I  have  heard  has  come  so  near,  in 
this  respect^  to  the  Model  in  my  mind — ^I  say  not  irreverently,  the 
great  Model — as  the  preaching  of  Channing.'' 

If  we  take  into  view  the  uncommon  promise  which  Mr.  Dewey's 
academical  life  afforded,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  religious  community  by  the  change  in  his  views.  Be- 
sides^ he  was  already  known  by  his  preaching,  having  acted  as  an 
agent  of  the  American  Education  Society  in  Massachusetts;  and 
thus  having  preached  in  a  number  of  Orthodox  churches.    The 

18 
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sect  of  lus  adopticm  rejoiced.  The  one  of  his  desertion  mourned. 
A  few  of  the  former  boasted.  A  few  of  the  latter  reviled.  His 
personal  friends  dJacnssed  and  lab<M:ed  with  him.  These  discna- 
sions  he  did  not  avoid,  till  they  were  deemed  by  himself  and  all, 
superflnonsb 

After  the  year  at  Gloucester,  Mr.  Dewey  became  a  tempoiaiy 
assistant  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Boston.  He  continued  at  this  post  £ar 
two  years,  during  the  second  of  which  Dr.  Channing  was  in  Enrope. 
In  the  year  1823  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  the 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  This  connection  was  very  delightfiil.  He  says  of  it  him- 
self that  he  felt  in  it  a  "satisfiMstion  not  marred  by  one  mcxooent's 
disagreement,  nor  by  the  altered  eye  of  one  individual,  during  the 
ten  years'  continuance  of  that  most  delicate  and  affecting  relation- 
ship." 

During  the  first  year  at  New  Bedford,  the  ailment  began  frcmx 
which  he  has  sifered  more  or  less  ever  since ;  a  nK>rbid  sensitive- 
neas  of  biain,  induced  by  excessive  labor,  at  limes  requiring  entire 
repose,  and  always  limiting  the  amount  of  mental  work.  The  young 
man  entering  the  ministerial  profession  is  in  one  respect  unf<xtnnaie. 
Unlike  the  lawyer  or  the  physician,  he  begins  with  a  fuU  practice,  ere 
tissues  hAve  hardened  into  muscle  and  sinew,  and  ezperioice  has 
imparted  its  relieving  fis^ility.  And  this  is  a  noteworthy  reason  why 
more  young  clergymen  ^  break  down''  than  young  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions. And  at  New  Bedford  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  only  the  ordinary 
burdens  of  a  large  parish,  but  the  &ct  that  no  pastor  of  his  denomi- 
nation lived  within  thirty  miles,  before  the  era  of  railroads,  cut  him 
oS  from  the  relief  of  exchange,  so  that  for  ten  months  in  Buccesston 
he  preached,  without  omission,  in  his  own  pulpit  Besides  this,  he 
was  tempted  into  other  fields  of  labor  during  this  first  year — writing 
for  the  press,  lecturing,  pioneer  work  for  the  new  denomination,  Ac. 
The  pastoral  duties,  also— those  of  visiting  the  sick  and  the  weU,  of 
attending  funerals,  of  S3ncnpathijang  with  the  afflicted,  of  *'  rejoicing 
with  those  who  do  rejoice,  and  weeping  with  those  tbat  weep" — 
have  always  made  heavy  draughts  on  his  vital  forces,  because  of  his 
peculiar  frusility  in  putting  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  experi- 
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enceB  of  others.  If  a  child  nekenedf  and  drooped,  and  died,  it  be- 
came, as  it  were,  his  own  child ;  if  a  member  of  his  chorch  was  be- 
reared  of  a  brother,  he,  too,  was  bereayed.  And  so  a  compact,  yig- 
oious  constitution  began  to  give  way,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  brain-work  on  Monday  during  the  reac- 
tion after  the  excitement  of  preaching,  and  then  the  brain-prostra- 
tion began  to  creep  oyer  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
till  it  reached  Saturday  night,  and  then  he  stopped  work  and  went 
to  Europe ;  in  June,  1833.  There  he  consulted  eminent  physicians, 
who  prescribed  rest,  spent  a  year,  and  was  much  reinvigorated. 
Afiter  his  return,  he  published  some  results  of  his  travels,  in  a  yol- 
nme  entitled  *"  The  Old  World  and  the  New."  We  like  this  book 
not  only  for  its  descriptions  of  phices,  things,  and  men,  but  especially 
for  its  refieciiona;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  croakmgs  over  the 
dishonesty  of  rulers,  the  down&U  of  nations,  and  the  destruction  of 
antiques ;  but  we  mean  those  thoughts,  racy  or  reverent,  serious  ox 
statistical,  philosophical  or  playfiil,  which  will  be  suggested  by  any 
thing  that  a  thoughtful  man  sees.  We  have  in  this  book  some  of 
the  best  criticisms  on  painting,  on  music,  on  sculpture,  on  men,  and 
things,  and  places,  and,  mwe  than  all,  views  of  society,  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  tendency  of  monarchical  institutions,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  European  people,  which  are  sound,  comprehensive,  and 
deeply  interesting.  There  is,  too,  a  comparison  of  the  United  States 
with  Europe,  which,  while  it  is  greatly  in  our  favor,  cannot  but 
commend  itMlf  to  our  intelligent  neighbors  abroad.  Dr.  Dewey,  by  his 
presence  and  his  writings,  has  done  much  to  impart  juster  views  of 
the  American  character  and  of  republican  institutions.  Hie  follow- 
ing extract  we  oonmiend  to  women : 

**  I  must  add  a  word  upon  our  modes  of  dress.  With  a  climate 
twice  as  trying  as  that  of  England,  we  are,  <m  this  point,  twice  as 
negligent  Whether  there  is  actual  violence  done  to  the  form  in 
the  absurd  attempt  to  make  it  genteel,  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide ;  but  certainly  the  bust  of  an  English  woman  shows  that  it 
never  was,  and  never  could  have  been,  subjected  to  those  awful  pro- 
cesses of  girting,  which  must  have  been  applied  in  many  cases  to 
produce  what  we  see  among  us.    At  any  rate,  the  fearful  preva- 
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lence  of  consiunption  in  our  oountiy  is  an  admonition  of  our  dutj 
on  this  snbjeot  of  dress,  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  And  e»- 
pedallj  in  a  country  where  no  limits  are  set  to  fashionable  imita- 
tion— ^where  a  man  is  very  liable  to  mistake  upon  the  door-st^  his 
domestic  iot  his  wife  or  daughter — ^this  is  a  subject  tliat  comes  home 
to  eyery  fiunily,  whether  low  or  high,  and  comes,  too,  in  the  most 
palpable  forms  of  interest — ^in  the  suffering  and  expense  of  sickness, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  bereayement 

"  But  consumption  and  death  are  not  the  only  alarming  forms  in 
whidi  the  subject  of  female  health  presents  itself.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  women  of  America^  and,  with  all  their  far-fiuned  deli- 
cacy and  beauty,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  them,  as  the 
mothers  of  future  generations.  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  -na- 
tional constitution  and  health,  as  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  thou- 
sands of  pale  fiHces  and  slender  forms,  unfit  for  the  duties  of  mater- 
nity, which  we  see  around  us  t  Let  any  one  go' with  this  questioiw 
to  their  nurseries,  and  he  will  see  the  beginning  of  things  tQ  come. 
Let  him  go  to  the  schools,  and  he  will  turn  oyer  another  leaf  in  the 
book  of  prophecy.  Oh  1  for  a  sight,  at  home,  of  t&e  beautiful 
groups  of  children  that  are  constantiy  seen  in  England,  with  their 
rosy  cheeks  and  robust  frames !" 

Much  truth  is  expressed  in  the  following  criticism  on  the  uni<Hi 
of  Church  and  State : 

^  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  religion  does  not  want  the 
State ;  it  is  injured  by  the  State.  It  always  suffers  from  its  union 
with  the  State.  State  patronage  tends  to  g^ye  religion  a  mercenary 
and  a  mechanical  character.  Religion  is  liable  to  lose  something  of 
its  yital  character,  when  it  is  made  to  depend  on  a  compulsoiy  sup- 
port And  it  ceases,  moreoyer,  to  be  a  common  interest,  when  its 
affairs  are  managed,  when  its  institutions  are  regulated,  and  its  offi- 
cers are  appointed,  by  a  few." 

Bead  the  following  description  of  sea-sickness : 

^  I  wonder  that  nobody  has  talked,  or  written,  or  sung,  or  satir- 
ized, about  this  horrible  discomfort  of  a  sea-yoyage.  It  is  said  that 
Cato  repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  hfe — *  to  haye  gone 
by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  knd,  to  haye  passed  a  day  inactiye, 
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and  to  have  told  a  aeoret  to  his  wife.'  I  will  not  diacuflB  the  other 
pointB  with  the  old  stoic,  but  with  the  first  I  certainly  have  the 
most  perfect  sympathy.  It  is  not  searsickness ;  I  have  had  none  of 
that ;  but  it  is  a  sickneas  of  the  sea,  which  has  never,  that  I  know, 
been  described.  It  is  a  tremendous  ennui,  a  complete  inaptitude  to 
all  enjoyment,  a  total  inability  to  be  pleased  with  any  thing.  Noth- 
ing is  agreeable — ^neither  eating  nor  drinking,  nor  walking  nor  talk- 
ing, nor  reading  nor  writing ;  nor  even  is  going  to  sleep  an  agreeable 
process,  and  waking  is  perfect  misery.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own 
experience,  it  is  true,  and  others  find  a  happier  fortune  upon  the  sea; 
but,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  experience  of  a  eiaas^  not  much  less  un- 
happy than  the  most  miserable  victims  of  searsickness." 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  settled  over  '^The  Second 
Congregational  Unitarian  Society^  of  New  York,  which  at  present 
worships  in  ^The  Church  of  the  Messiah,**  in  Broadway. 
-  In  1842  he  again  went  abroad  for  his  health,  taking  his  fiimily 
with  him,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  one  son.  He 
passed  two  years  in  France,  Italy,  Switaeerland,  and  England. 

On  his  return  fiK>m  Europe,  Dr.  Dewey  resumed  his  duties  in  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah ;  but  his  health  again  fidling,  his  connection 
with  it  was  dissolved  in  1848.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  preach- 
ing occasionally:  one  winter  in  Albany,  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
Unitarian  Society  there ;  two  winters  in  Washington,  and  now  and 
then  in  New  York  and  Boston.  He  has  written,  also,  two  courses  of 
lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston:  one  on  the  '^Problem 
of  Human  life  and  Destiny  f  the  other  on  the  ''Education  of  the 
Human  Race."  The  first  course  was  delivered,  with  marked  ac- 
ceptance, in  Boston  ;  twice  in  New  York ;  in  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  St  Louis,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
-Madison,  Cincinnati,  and  SheflSeld.  The  second  course  was  deliv- 
ered first  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  the  latter  part  of  1855.  The 
first  course  has  been  so  generaUy  discussed,  that  we  forbear  to  add 
our  mite.  The  second  course  is,  perhaps,  of  a  m<»e  popular  cast, 
presenting  the  effective  instruments  in  the  education  of  the  race,  as 
well  as  what  the  education  consists  in.  This,  of  course,  leads  on  to 
biography  and  criticism  of  character,  in  which  Dr.  Dewey  succeeds 
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in  prodnciiig  the  happiest  effect^  as  well  as  profound  impTeasion. 
Moses  as  the  lawgirer ;  Panl  as  the  preacher;  Soott  and  Thackerajr 
and  Garlyle  and  others  as  authors;  together  with  representatiye  art- 
ists, are  portrayed  with  the  power  of  a  generous  appreciation.  The 
lecture  on  Paul  the  Preacher  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  coune ;  for 
in  this  the  sympathies  of  a  lile-work  were  the  inspiration. 

One  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  entided  *^  Liberty,"  which  Pr. 
Dewey  closes  with  these  words : 

''Liberty,  gentlemen,  is  a  solemn  thing — a  welcome,  a  joyous^  a 
glorious  tbing,  if  you  please ;  but  it  is  a  solemn  thing.  A  free  peo- 
ple must  be  a  thoughtful  people.  The  subjects  of  a  despot  may  be 
reckless — and  gay  if  they  can.  A  free  people  must  be  serious;  for 
it  has  to  do  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  done  in  the  world — to 
govern  itselil  That  hour  in  human  lif^  is  most  serious,  when  it 
passes  from  parental  control,  into  free  manhood ;  then  must  the  man 
bind  the  righteous  law  upon  himself  more  strongly  than  ever  £Either 
or  mother  bound  it  upon  him.  And  when  a  people  leaves  the  lead- 
ing-strings of  prescriptive  authority,  and  enters  upon  the  ground  of 
freedom,  that  ground  must  be  fenced  with  law ;  it  must  be  tilled 
with  wisdom ;  it  must  be  hallowed  with  prayer.  The  tribunal  of 
justice,  the  free  school,  the  holy  Church,  must  be  built  there,  to  in- 
trench, to  defend,  and  to  keep  the  sacred  heritage. 

''liberty,  I  repeat,is  a  solemn  thing.  The  world,  up  to  this  time, 
has  regarded  it  as  a  boon — not  as  a  bond.  And  there  is  nothing,  I 
seriously  believe,  in  the  present  crisis  of  human  affairs — there  is  no 
point  in  the  great  human  welfere,  on  which  men's  ideas  so  much 
need  to  be  cleared  up — to  be  advanced — ^to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
standard,  as  this  grand  and  terrible  responsibility  of  freedom. 

''In  the  universe  there  is  no  trust  so  awful  as  mom/yrseclom;  and 
all  good  civil  freedom  depends  upon  the  use  of  that  But  look  at  it. 
Around  eveiy  human,  every  rational  bring,  is  drawn  a  circle;  the 
space  within  is  cleared  from  all  obstruction,  or,  at  least,  from  all  co- 
ercion; it  is  sacred  to  the  being  himself  who  stands  there ;  it  b 
secured  and  consecrated  to  his  own  lesponability.  May  I  say  it — 
God  himself  does  not  penetrate  there  with  any  absolute,  any  coercive 
power  I    He  compels  the  winds  and  waveft  to  obey  Him ;  He  com- 
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peb  animal  inatmota  to  obey  Him;  but  He  doea  not  compel  man  to 
obey.  nuitaphereHeleayeafree;  Hebringainflnenoeatobearnpon 
it ;  bat  the  laat^  final,  solemn,  infinite  qneation  between  right  and 
wrong,  He  leayea  to  man  himself  Ah  I  instead  of  madly  delighting 
in  hia  freedom,  I  conld  imagine  a  man  to  protest^  to  complain,  to 
tremble  that  suoh  a  tremendona  prerogatiye  ia  accorded  to  him. 
But  it  ia  accorded  to  him ;  and  nothing  but  willing  obedience  can 
discharge  that  solemn  trust ;  nothing  but  a  hennam  greater  than 
that  which  fights  battlea,  and  pours  out  ita  blood  on  its  country's  al- 
tar— the  heroism  of  self-renunciation  and  self-control.  Come  that 
liberty  I  I  inroke  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  poets  and  orators  of 
freedom;  with  Spenser  and  Milton,  with  Hampden  and  Sydney,  with 
Rienzi  and  Dante,  with  Hamilton  and  Washington,  I  inyoke  it 
Come  that  liberty  I— come  none  that  doea  not  lead  to  that!  Come 
the  liberty,  that  shall  strike  off  eyery  chain,  not  only  of  iron  and 
inm-law,  but  of  painfbl  constriction,  of  fear,  of  enslaying  paseion,  of 
mad  self-will;  the  liberty  of  perfect  truth  and  loye,  of  holy  faith  and 
glad  obedience  I 

'  He  Ik  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free ; 
And  all  are  dayes  beside.' " 

lliia  extract  presents  Dr.  Dewey's  position  on  a  fiuniliar  subject, 
but  one  which,  in  thia  day,  and  in  eyery  day,  haa  excited,  all  will 
allow,  not  a  little  attention.  A  few  yean  ago,  in  the  **  Compromise 
Times,"  aa  they  are  caUed,  Dr.  Dewey  dedaied  himself  in  layer  of 
what  will  always  be  recogniaed  in  our  national  history  aa  the  ''Com- 
promise Meaaurea."  His  position  waa  not  in  accordance  with  the 
conyictiona  of  many  leading  deigymen  of  hia  denomination,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  what  ia  now  the  expressed  popular  sentiment 
of  the  North,  and  with  what  waa  then  the  suj^ressed  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  North.  He  waa,  in  coni^uence,  subjected  to  more  or 
less  criticism,  which,  in  moat  caaea,  waa  raapectful  and  legitimate, 
but  in  some  caaea  waa  yitupeiatiye  and  unjust  He  waa  charged 
with  aaying,  in  a  public  speech,  not  only  that  he  would  auatain  the 
Fugitiye  Slaye  Law,  but  also  that  he  would  send  his  mother  into 
Southern  slayery,  rather  than  see  the  Union  of  these  United  Statea 
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destroyed.  And  it  is  presumed  that  Theodore  Parker,  of  Bostoiiy 
would  have  no  objection  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  persons  who 
took  occasion  to  give  circulation  to  this  story.  It  is  suitable,  in  this 
matter,  which  at  the  time  excited  much  comment,  that  Dr.  Dewey 
should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  in 
1854,  after  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  aversion  to  the  sUve 
system,  Dr.  Dewey  proceeded  thus : 

"  Gentlemen,  six  years  ago  I  addressed  you  on  this  subject,  and  I 
said  nothing  then  at  variance  with  what  I  say  now.  But  ever  since 
that  time,  I  have  been  traduced  by  certain  persons  with  the  charge 
of  saying  that  I  would  consign  my  most  venerable  relative  to  slavery 
to  save  the  Union — or,  as  they  say,  to  sustain  the  present  fugitive 
slave  bill — ^a  bill  of  which  I  did  not  say  any  thing ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly at  Uberty,  in  consistence  with  my  own  declarations,  to  detest 
this  fugitive  slave  bill,  and  all  fugitive  slave  bills — ^which  I  heartily 
do.  .  But  to  the  charge :  I  understand  that  those  who  bring  it  say 
that  it  can  be  prwed  ;  because  some  persons — one  or  two,  I  think, 
out  of  two  or  three  thousand — are  ready  to  testify  that  they  heard 
me  speak  the  offensive  words.  Give  me  your  patience  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  let  me  possess  my  own.  If  any  person  professing  to  be  my 
friend  should  bring  this  argument — ^if  any  such  penon  could  believe 
me  capable  of  an  indecorum  so  irreverent^  P<^  ^^'^  unnecessary — 
I  should  simply  turn  my  back  upon  him,  and  say  not  a  word.  But 
to  an  enemy  or  an  honest  defamer,  I  would  say— just  look  at  it ; 
here  am  I,  a  sincere  and  respectable  person  (I  hope  I  may  say  lAol), 
and  I  simply  aver  that  I  never  uttered  those  words  that  you  chaige 
me  with  speaking — ^being,  indeed,  totally  incapable  of  it — aa  much 
as  I  am  of  profane  swearing.  Here,  too,  are  the  manuscripts  of  my 
printed  lecture,  and  my  printed  speech  at  Pittsfield,  containing  no 
such  words  as  you  allege.  Ajid  here,  too,  is  the  natural  liabili^  of 
any  man's  ear,  to  mistake  the  word  brother  for  mother ;  and  yet  you 
have  maintained  your  charge ;  you  have  invaded  the  sanctuary  and 
holiest  shrine  of  private  affection ;  you  have  rolled  this  lie,  as  a 
sweet  morsel,  under  your  tongues,  for  six  years  1  Have  such  men 
mothers  f 
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^  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  allusion  to  myaelfl  It 
IB  almost  forced  from  me  by  the  circmnstance  that  the  last  time  I 
addressed  you,  I  gave  utteranoe  to  the  sentiment  which  has  been  so 
perseveringly  misrepresented — ^which  sentiment  was  expressed  in 
these  words.  Casting  in  my  lot  with  the  African  man — ^applying  no 
aigument  to  him  which  I  would  not  bring  home  to  myself,  I  said, 
'  I  would  consent' — ^for  I  did  not  speak  of  Bending  anybody  into 
slavery ; '  I  would  consent  that  my  own  brother,  my  own  son,  should 
go  into  slavery — ^ten  times  rather  would  I  go  myself^  than  that  this 
Union  should  perish  for  me  or  mine ;'  and  I  believe  you  will  feel, 
that  if  I  could  have  saved  this  Union  from  being  rent  in  pieces  by 
becoming  a  slave,  no  bosom  in  all  this  continent,  or  the  world,  would 
have  been  filled  with  such  joy  as  mine.  And  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  when,  for  what  I  then  said  and  you  approved,  such 
unrelenting  slander  has  attempted  to  fix  upon  me  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  vulgar  brawler  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  have  a 
right  to  repel  it^  and  before  you  to  repel  it^  in  somewhat  indignant 
and  decisive  terms." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  life  of  Dr.  Dewey  up  to  the  present 
tune,  we  will  close  with  a  brief  critidsm. 

We  could  not  write  of  Dr.  Dewey  as  the  man  in  distinction  from 
Dr.  Dewey  as  the  religious  man ;  because  it  is  true  of  him,  that 
religion  is  a  part  of  his  life ;  that  it  enters  in  as  an  element  of  his 
character,  and  as  a  living  principle  of  his  being.  It  is  with  him  no 
external  affair,  put  on  and  off  like  the  dress — ^a  mere  protection  to 
the  individual,  not  a  part  of  him;  but  it  has  been  taken  into  his 
soul,  and  like  the  absorption  of  food  by  the  body,  it  has  become,  by 
spiritual  digestion,  a  component  part  of  his  spiritual  organization. 
He  believes  and  teaches  that  man  can  and  must  make  this  matter 
of  piety  and  morality,  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  the  controlling, 
actuating  principle  of  every-day  life ;  of  a  life  however  obscure,  and 
of  actions  however  humble.  Hence  we  should  say  that  this  was  a 
characterisdo  of  his  preaching,  namely,  the  enforcement  of  piety  as 
a  life^  not  as  a  creed — not  as  an  outward  garment,  not  as  a  9uam$ 
at  the  gate  of  heaven ;  but  as  a  life,  a  vital  motion,  a  principle,  as 
something  to  live  by  as  well  as  to  die  by.    He  interweaves  religious 
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duly  and  daily  conoems ;  and  the  hearer  is  im{»reB8ed  with  the  obli- 
gation of  becoming,  not  so  much  a  ^  chuichman,*'  or  a  ^^profeBaor,"  or 
an  ''ezhorter,"  as  of  becoming  a  religious  jnan — religious  in  thoughts^ 
in  affections,  in  tastes,  in  amusements,  in  business — religious  in  the 
whole  being  and  in  all  doing.  Hence  he  exerts  an  influence  towards 
the  disregard  of  factitious  circumstances,  such  as  rank,  wealth,  &ahion, 
intellectual  power,  personal  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  any  of  these ;  in 
comparison  with  the  essentials  of  a  sincere,  upright,  earnest  character, 
working  out  in  a  fiuthiul,  honest,  pure,  and  loying  life. 

In  conversation,  a  person  of  Dr.  Dewey's  thought  and  culture  can- 
not but  be  attractive,  if  he  give  freedom  to  his  thoughts  and  play  to 
his  &ncy.  This  he  does  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  conversatiomsts,  maintaining  lively  chat  of  anecdote,  iUustra* 
tion,  and  repartee,  with  a  vein  of  sound  sense  constantly  revealing 
itself  and  an  underlying  strata  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought 
ever  cropping  out 

In  person.  Dr.  Dewey  is  of  medium  height,  with  a  well-compacted 
body,  surmounted  by  a  head  quite  too  large  to  be  proportioned ; 
with  a  full,  high,  and  broad  forehead;  with  dark,  short,  undirected 
hair ;  and  a  large,  fleidble,  ezpresaive,  and  homely  moutL 

Dr.  Dewey's  style  is  the  result  of  severe  discipline,  and  one  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  It  is  both  ornate  and  chaste.  It  is  not  so  likdy 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  many ;  but  it  finds  its  way  to  an  aristoc- 
racy of  mind  on  terms  of  confidence.  It  has  a  nobility  of  air,  which 
marks  it  as  of  a  privileged  order.  He  illustrates,  more  than  is  usual 
perhaps,  by  reference  to  personal  experience,  to  something  seen  or 
heard,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  progress  of  thought-development  in 
his  own  mind;  yet  all  such  references  are  made  in  the  same  cultivated 
manner,  which  does  not  partake  of  conversational  fiuniliarity.  Take 
the  following  as  a  brief  specimen : 

"I  haye  seen  one  die:  she  was  beautiful;  and  beautiful  were  the 
ministries  of  life  that  were  ^ven  her  to  fulfil.  Angelic  lovelineaa 
enrobed  her;  and  a  grace,  as  if  it  were  caught  from  heaven,  breathed  in 
every  tone,  hallowed  every  affection,  shone  in  every  action,  invested 
as  a  halo  her  whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light  and  blessing, 
a  charm  and  a  vision  of  gladness,  to  all  around  her :  but  she  died  I 
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Friendflhip,  and  lore,  and  parental  fondness,  and  in&nt  weakness, 
stretched  ont  their  hand  to  sare  her;  bat  they  could  not  save  her; 
andshediedl  What  I  did  all  that  loreliness  die  t  Is  there  no  land 
of  the  blessed  and  the  lovely  ones  for  snch  to  live  inf  Forbid  it^ 
reason  i — ^religion ! — ^bereared  affection,  and  nndying  love  I  forbid  the 
thoogfat!  It  oannot  be  thttt  such  die,  in  God's  counsel,  who  Hve, 
even  in  frail  human  memory,  forerer  T 

All,  except  his  late  writings,  are  bound  in  one  yolume,  published 
at  London  in  1844.*  It  is  a  closely-printed  octavo  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  pages.  In  it  come  first,  *^  Discourses  on  Various  SubjectB," 
on  ^  Human  Nature,**  on  ^  Religious  Sensibility,"  on  ^  The  Voices  of 
the  Dead,"  d^c,  &c.  Then  follow,  ^  Moral  Views  on  Ck>mmerce,  So- 
ciety, and  P(^tics,"  on  ^  The  Moral  End  of  Business,"  on  ^  Associa- 
tions," on  "  The  Moral  Evils  to  which  American  Society  is  Exposed," 
on  '^  War,"  on  ''The  Blessing  of  Freedom,"  Ac  Here  (me  will  find 
a  thorough  philosophical  view  of  the  relation  which  business  and 
labor  hold  to  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  of  the  moral  ends  accom- 
plished by  these  nughty  ordinances  of  commerce,  society,  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  their  real  evils  are  presented  graphically  and  the  reme- 
dies set  forth  encouragingly.  These  social  questions  are  discussed 
with  candor,  thoroughness,  and  practical  sense. 

We  next  have,  ''DLscourees  on  Human  Life,"  on ''The  Moral  Sig- 
nificance (^  Life,"  on  "The  Miseries  of  Life,"  on  "The  Religion  of 
Life,"  on  "The  Flroblem  of  Life  Besolved  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  on ''The 
Call  of  Humanity,  and  the  Answer  to  It,"  iec  These  are  more  re- 
ligious in  their  character  than  the  preceding.  They  set  forth  the 
connection  between  reli^on  and  moraUty,  and  the  importance  <^ 
religion  as  a  living  principle,  exemplifying  the  prominent  traits  in 
Dr.  Dewey's  character  and  teachings.  We  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  taken  from  different  discourses : 

"Life,  then,  we  repeat,  is  what  we  make  it,  and  the  world  is  what 
we  make  it.    life,  that  is  to  say,  takes  its  coloring  from  our  own 


*  These  Diaoonnet  mentioned,  together  with  some  othen  not  oontained  in 
the  London  edition,  and  articles  from  Beviewa  not  before  printed,  are  published 
l>7  G.  S.  Francia  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  In  three  rolnmea,  dnodeolmo. 
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mindB ;  tlie  world,  as  tlie  scene  of  our  wel&re  or  woe,  is,  so  to 
speak,  moulded  in  tbe  bosom  of  human  experience.  The  archetypes, 
the  ideal  forms  of  things  without — ^if  not,  as  some  philosophers  have 
said,  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  jet  in  a  moral  sense — ihey  exist  with- 
in us.  The  world  is  the  mirror  of  the  souL  life  is  the  history,  not 
of  outward  events — ^not  of  outward  events  chiefly — ^but  life,  human 
life,  is  the  history  of  a  mind.  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;  to 
the  joyous,  all  things  are  joyous ;  to  the  gloomy,  all  things  are 
gloomy ;  to  the  good,  all  things  are  good ;  to  the  bad,  all  things  are 
bad.    The  world  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  materials,  subject  to  a 

great  moral  experiment    The  human  breast  is  the  laboratory." 
♦  «  «  «  «  • 

"  The  distinctions  of  life,  too,  are  mostly  fiactitious,  the  work  of 
art,  and  man's  device.  They  are  man's  ^fia,  rather  than  God's  gifts; 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  esteem  them  less.  They  are  fluctuating 
also,  and  therefore  attract  notice,  but  on  that  account,  too,  are  less 
valuable.  They  are  palpable  to  the  senses,  attended  with  noise  and 
show,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  over-estimated;  while  those  vast 
benefits  which  all  share,  and  which  are  always  the  same,  which  come 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  which  do  not  disturb  the  ordinary 
and  even  tenor  of  life,  pass  by  unheeded.  The  resounding  chariot, 
as  it  rolls  on  with  princely  state  and  magnificence,  is  gased  upon 
with  admiration,  and  perhaps  with  envy.  But  morning  comes  forth 
in  the  east,  and  from  his  glorious  chariot-wheels  scatters  light  over 
the  heavens,  and  spreads  life  and  beauty  through  the  world :  morn- 
ing after  morning  comes,  and  noontide  sets  its  throne  in  the  southern 
sky,  and  the  day  finishes  its  splendid  revolution  in  heaven,  without 
exciting,  perhaps,  a  conmient  or  a  reflection."  «  »  * 

''Life  is  a  finely-attempered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  trying 
school.  It  is  finely  attempered ;  that  is,  it  is  carefuUy  adjusted,  in  all 
its  arrangements  and  tasks,  to  man's  powers  and  passions.  There  is 
no  extravagance  in  its  teachings;  nothing  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
present  effect  It  excites  man,  but  it  does  not  excite  him  too  much. 
Indeed,  so  carefully  adjusted  are  all  things  to  this  ra^g  love  of  ex- 
dtement,  so  admirably  fitted  to  hold  this  passion  in  check,  and  to 
attemper  all  things  to  what  man  can  bear,  that  I  cannot  help  seeing 
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in  this  feature  of  life,  intrinsic  and  wonderful  etidence  of  a  wise  and 
oyerruling  Order.  Men  often  complain  that  life  is  dull,  tame,  and 
drudgmg.  But  how  unwisely  were  it  arranged,  if  it  were  all  one 
gala-day  of  enjoyment  or  transport  I  And  when  men  make  their 
own  schools  of  too  much  exdtement,  their  parties,  controversies,  asso- 
ciations, and  enterprises,  how  soon  do  the  heavy  realities  of  life 
fiwten  upon  the  chariot-wheels  of  success  when  they  are  ready  to  take 
fire,  and  hold  them  back  to  a  moderated  movement  P      ♦      «      « 

'^  It  is  our  inordinate  self-seeking,  self-considering,  that  is  ever  a 
stumbling-block  in  our  way.  It  is  this  which  sjveads  questions, 
snares,  difficulties,  around  us.  It  is  this  that  darkens  the  very  ways 
of  Providence  to  us,  and  makes  the  world  a  less  happy  world  to  us 
than  it  might  be.  There  is  one  thought  that  could  take  us  out  from 
all  these  difficulties,  but  we  cannot  think  it.  There  is  one  clue  from 
the  labyrinth ;  there  is  one  solution  of  this  struggling  philosophy  of 
^fe  within  us ;  it  is  found  in  that  Gospel,  that  life  of  Jesus,  with 
which  we  have,  alas  I  but  little  deep  heart-acquaintance.  Every 
one  must  know  that  if  he  could  be  elevated  to  that  self-forgetting 
simplicity  and  disinterestedness,  he  would  be  relieved  from  more 
than  half  of  the  inmost  trials  of  his  bosom.  What,  then,  can  be  done 
for  us,  but  that  we  be  directed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  concern  as 
solemn  as  our  deepest  wisdom  and  welfare,  to  the  Gk»pel  of  Ghiist  t 
*  In  Him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' " 

Next  follow  fifteen  discourses  in  defence  of  Unitarianism.  In 
these  is  probably  comprised  the  ablest  and  fullest  argument  in 
defence  of  that  fiuth.  In  this  volume  is  also  included  ''The 
Old  World  and  the  New,**  at  which  we  have  already  glanced. 
We  would  direct  attention  to  the  remarks  scattered  through  Dr. 
Dewey's  works  on  Amusements  and  Recreations,  both  national  and 
individual.  He  approves  of  their  extensive  use,  as  calculated  to 
refine  and  develop — ^nay,  he  deems  them  essential  as  meeting  a  want 
of  our  nature,  which  cannot  be  left  unsatisfied  without  detriment 
to  character.  We  commend  these  views  to  alL  The  subject  of 
Amusements  is  of  interest,  and  here  it  will  be  found  to  be  candidly 
and  philosophically  discussed.  The  volume  closes  with  ''Miscella- 
neons  Discourses  and  Eflsays,"  among  which  appear  his  dedication 
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■ennon  of  tbe  Chuich  of  the  MeBmah,  and  a  disooune  on  ''the 
Character  and  WritingB  of  Dr.  Qianning,"  which  we  consider  his 
masterpieces.  The  former  sets  forth  the  tma  object  and  aim  of  the 
pnlpit  as  one  rarely  sees  them  set  forth. 

The  eulogy  of  Ghanning  is  remarkable,  not  only  aa  a  beautiful 
tribute  of  a£fectiony  but  also  as  a  discriminating  analysis  of  character. 
To  him  who  was  blessed  with  the  firiendahip  of  the  original,  how  life- 
like seems  the  picture  I  The  touches  have  the  delicacy  of  a  maato's 
skill,  so  exquisitely  finished  that  they  thrill  the  soul  like  strains  of 
delicious  music 

And,  lastly,  we  come  to  a  treatise  on  American  Morala  and 
Manners,  in  which  are  discussed  with  candor  and  ability  the  sub- 
jects of  Repudiation,  Slavery,  the  efiects  of  Democratic  Institutaona, 
ieo.  The  treatise  appears  to  have  been  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  enlightenment  of  Europeans.  The  views  commend  them- 
selves to  the  good  sense  of  alL  Our  national  character  would  be 
elevated  by  such  a  reading.  We  should  not  only  be  more  proud  of 
our  birthright,  the  boon  of  liberty,  and  more  patriotic,  but  also 
more  jealous  of  our  country's  honor,  and  more  devoted  to  her 
advancement 

Dr.  Dewey  is  an  orator,  though  belonging  rather  to  the  ancient 
than  the  modem  school  A  popular  orator  of  the  present  day  must 
be  more  impetuous,  fiery,  noisy,  flashing,  nervous,  than  Dr.  Dewey 
is.  We  have  such  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  hall,  on  the 
stamp,  -but  they  are  often  declaimers  rather  than  orators.  The 
orator  must  possess  dignity,  yet  without  pomposity;  ease,  without 
slovenliness ;  richness  of  style,  without  inflation ;  simplicity,  without 
abruptness;  power,  without  commotion ;  earnestness,  without  haste ; 
he  must  be  impassioned,  but  not  passionate;  roused,  but  not  vehe- 
ment; on-going,  but  not  impetuous.  Such  an  orator  is  Dr.  Dewey. 
His  periods  are  perfectly  complete  and  rounded,  yet  flUed  by  the 
thought;  the  variety  is  great,  yet  a  symmetry  prevails;  and  in 
general  we  find  that  harmony  between  the  thoughts  and  their  form, 
which  should  always  obtain.  Some  excel  in  style,  but  lack  thought ; 
others  are  rich  in  thought,  but  tsal  in  style;  some  use  wcffds  to  please 
the  ear  merely;  others  discard  all  grace  and  melody.    Dr.  Dewey 
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oomfaiiieB  the  two.  Jt  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  Saxon  or 
Boman  would  applj  to  his  style.  Aitisdc  and  scholarly  it  cer- 
tainly is.  Wb  imagination  is  rich,  but  not  superfluous;  ready,  but 
not  obtrusive.  It  takes  not  the  lead  of  truth,  but  waits  on  her  as  a 
handmaid*  It  flies^  but  not  to  weariness;  soars,  but  does  not  strain 
its  flight  Qranting  that  the  object  of  oratory  is  to  arouse  and 
move,  we  believe  that  the  form  and  mode  of  appeal  are  essential  ele- 
mentB  and  grounds  of  critidam.  The  effect  should  be  produced 
through  the  avenues,  not  of  the  passions  or  lower  sensibiliti^  or 
any  emotions  based  on  self-interest,  but  through  reason  and  con- 
science ;  through  those  high  and  noble  senaibilities  which  belong  to 
us  as  spiritual  and  not  animal  beings.  Such,  we  thinh,  is  the  pecu- 
liar feature  of  ancient  oratory.  We  find  no  descent  to  the  low  and 
sensual.  Those  ancient  princes  among  the  nobility  of  inteUect  ex- 
pected to  meet  their  hearen  on  their  own  high  ground,  and  in  their 
own  pure  atmosphere.  Such  a  position  we  believe  it  is  which  Dr. 
Dewey  holds. 

Every  church  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosphere.  We  mean,  of 
course,  its  mental  or  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  is  often  perceptible 
even  to  the  stranger.  This  is  to  be  attributed  in  part,  no  doubt^  to 
the  combination  of  effects  upon  the  senses,  from  various  causes,  such 
as  the  architecture,  the  music,  the  appearance  of  the  worshippers, 
their  dress,  and  deportment ;  but  above  all,  from  the  Preaeher^  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  in  his  whole  manner  and  bearing,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  voice.  He  it  is  who  most  of  all  decides  the  chaiactei 
of  this  general  impression,  and  his  presence  seems  at  times  to  per- 
vade the  place,  and  to  affect  one's  very  thoughts  and  emotions. 

In  some  churches^  the  chief  elements  are  confusion,  noise,  disor- 
der ;  in  otherB,  seriousness  and  repose,  harmonizing  with  the  spirit 
of  true  worship.  In  some  the  spirit  of  form  rules,  and  one  feels 
chilled  and  petrified ;  in  some,  ignorance,  rant,  and  superstition  pre- 
yaU ;  in  some,  sectarianism  and  bigotry ;  in  some,  pride,  fashion,  and 
worldUness ;  while  in  others,  the  happy  opposites  of  these  appear. 

When  Dr.  Dewey  appears  in  the  pulpit^  one  feels  that  an  earn- 
est, devout,  thoughtful  man  is  to  speak.  There  is  no  restlessnesB, 
no  unnecessary  shifting  and  arrangmg,  no  sudden  angular  move* 
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mentSy  no  oommotioii,  no  hnny.  But  in  prajer  one  receives  the 
fiill  impreasion  of  these  taitB.  There  is  no  pro£uie  mshing  to  the 
act,  no  cant,  no  prayer  to  the  audience,  no  shouting  as  if  God  were 
indeed  ^  a  God  afar  off;"  but  one  feels  that  the  Deity  is  approached 
by  a  finite  creature,  and  not  by  an  equal,  whom  humility  and  sin- 
cerity best  become.  There  is  that  union  of  adoration,  fear,  tmst^ 
petition,  confession,  and  those  marks  of  earnest,  collected  thought, 
which  are  the  necessary  dements  of  true  prayer.  As  agreeing  with, 
and  in  part  conducing  to  this  effect,  we  may  speak  here  of  his  voice, 
the  superiority  of  which  is  most  evident  in  this  sublime  act  It  is 
then  a  deep  orotund,  some  degree  of  which  so  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  accompanies  the  expression  of  the  solemn  and  religious. 
One  rarely  hears  a  voice  so  low  and  deep-toned,  and  so  in  harmony 
with  the  worshipping,  imploring  heart  The  spirit  <^  adoration,  and 
of  earnest,  dignified,  intelligent  worship,  pervades  his  ministiations. 

The  philosophical  cast  of  Dr.  Dewey's  mind  is  seen  even  in  his 
lightest  writings  and  ordinary  conversation.  He  may  be  humorous 
and  jovial,  yet  the  undercurrent  of  philosophical  thought  plainly  in- 
fluences and  guides.  He  often  expresses  the  choicest  thoughts  in 
the  garb  of  the  merest  pleasantry.  As  we  see  the  truthfulness  of 
the  man  in  his  sermons,  so  do  we  see  in  them  his  philosophy.  It  is 
seen  in  the  control  exercised  by  reason ;  in  a  freedom  from  wild 
fancy,  contradictions,  one-sidedness,  exaggeration ;  in  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  and  a  looking  beyond  the  fences  of  party,  and  sect, 
and  age,  and  condition,  which  reason  so  imperatively  demands* 
The  philosopher  is  seen  also  in  a  warm,  ever-present  sympathy  with 
man,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him  in  his  inner  Ufe.  The 
active,  true  humanity  in  him  finds  it  in  others.  It  is  the  great  end 
of  philosophy  to  unfold  humanity  to  itself  to  redeem  it  from  its 
ignorance  and  debasement,  to  bring  it  forth  from  the  darkness  and 
delusive  shadows  of  its  cave  to  the  air  and  lights  to  arouse  it  from 
its  deep  and  fatal  sleep  to  a  glorious  and  saving  consdousnen.  Some 
may  say  that  this  is  the  end  of  religion,  but  we  cannot  separate 
these.  Religion  is  the  highest  form,  the  consummation  of  phika- 
ophy. 


FREDERICK  D.  HUNTINGTON. 


"AndyeanCfaxiBt'B:  and  OhHit  It  Ck)d'i/' 


It  18  a  iDAtter  of  regret  that  drenmstances  have  prevented  the 
preparation  of  a  criticism  and  biography  of  Professor  Hnnlangton, 
which,  in  its  fidness,  should  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
reader;  but  we  trust  that  the  fellowing  description,  though  imper- 
fect, wiQ  mitigate  disappointment,  or  at  least  be  accepted  as  the 
evidence  of  an  unfulfilled  deinie; 

F.  D.  Huntington  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  May  28, 
1819,  and  is  the  son  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  residing  in  that 
place.  Hon.  Charles  P.  Huntington,  of  Northampton,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  Massachusetts,  remarhible  for  culture,  manliness, 
and  effective  Sequence,  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Huntington  entered  Amherst  College  in  1835,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1839,  with  the  first  honors  of  the  class.  EBs  valedictory 
made  a  marked  impression  by  its  vigorous  thought,  and  brilliant 
rhetoric  His  class  is  regarded  as  including  more  young  men,  re- 
markable for  talent  or  genius,  than  almost  any  previous  one.  Pro- 
fessor Huntbgton ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Rev. 
N.  A.  Hewit,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  already  become  distin- 
guished. Several  of  rich  promise  have  died;  among  whom  we  might 
mention  J.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  who  had  a  singularly  poetical  and 
fruitful  mind ;  and  G.  Sumner,  of  Detroit,  who  possessed  the  highest 
order  of  legal  ability.  Rev.  N.  A.  Hewit,  ^e  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hewit  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut^  is  now  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent preachers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  belongs  to 
the  German  monastic  order  of  Redemptorists,  who  spend  six  months 
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of  the  year  in  seGliuioii,  and  six  in  itinerant  preaching,  thus  emula- 
ting the  Methodists  in  their  peculiar  exoeUence. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
in  1842,  and  immediately  inyited  to  the  pastoral  chaige  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  and  was  ordained  oa  the 
nineteenth  of  October.  Here  he  remained  until  elected  in  1855, 
'^IVeacher  to  the  Cambridge  University,  and  Frofeasor  of  Chria- 
tian  Morals.''  His  relaticms  to  his  Church  were  of  the  happiest 
and  closest,  and  the  aepaiatioa  a  sad  one  for  both  pastor  and 
people. 

A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper  says,  ''Mr.  Huntington's  manner  in 
the  pulpit  is  such  as  to  eomnumd  attention.  He  combines  dignity 
with  graoe^  and  a  certain  loftiness  of  demeanor.  Bveiy  thing  he 
says  is  impressed  with  the  thoughtfiilness  of  an  earnest  man,  and 
seems  a  direct  expression  of  the  souL  He  infaaes  himself  into  all 
his  discourses,  uniting  also  to  this,  earnestness  of  sentiment  and  a 
vigorous  and  buoyant  rhetoric  He  is  pecoliariy  dear  and  foicible  in 
expression,  and  never  leaves  the  hearer  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 
There  is  remarkable  vitality  and  strength  in  his  compositiona.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  are  full,  firm,  smooth,  of  large  compass,  and  skil- 
fully modulated.  Naturally  rich  and  generous,  he  has  submitted  it 
to  a  severe  culture.  Hence  it  has  become  flexible,  obedient,  and 
musical.  The  confonnation  of  his  forehead  gives  token  of  strong 
intellectual  powers,  while  the  whole  structure  of  his  head  is  that  of 
a  film,  stalwart,  valiant  man.  His  countenance  is  indicative  of  great 
humanity,  manliness,  and  dignify.  In  person  he  is  of  medium  siae, 
robust  frame,  and  fine  muscular  development." 

Another  writer  says:  ''No  one  can  hear  Mr.  Huntington  ^eak, 
and  forget  the  impresuveness  of  his  manner,  and  the  exceUenoe  of 
his  elocution.  He  has  a  finely  modulated,  deep-toned,  and  rich 
voice,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated.  His  countenance  is  full 
of  benig^ty,  reminding  one  of  the  remark  ccmceming  the  late  Ptai- 
dent  Eirkland,  that  'his  fietce  was  a  benediction.'  He  is  one  of  the 
best  of  readers.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures,  as  he  reads  them,  are  the 
best  of  all  sermons,  for  the  hearer  has  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit." 
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The  following  description  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Rev. 
C.  L.  Brace : 

''On  Sundajl  liad  tlie  pleasure,  at  the  College  Chapel,  of  hearing 
two  sennona  from  Bey.  Dr.  Huntington,  professor  and  chaplain  of 
the  college. 

**  They  were  sermons,  from  which  one  would  come  away,  not  so 
much  ihinHng  of  the  speaker  or  his  powers,  as  profoundly  solem- 
nized and  impressed. 

^  The  morning  address  was  on  the  wish  '  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.'  He  took  up  the  aspiration,  not  from  the  usual  point  of 
view,  as  the  desire  of  the  repentant  or  the  virtuous,  but  as  the  long- 
ing of  all  men  at  certain  times  to  have  a  calm  and  hopeful  closing — 
a  pledge,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  reopening.  The  main  purport  of  his  re- 
marks was  to  show  that  *  the  only  way  of  dying  nobly  was  to  live 
nobly ;'  that  the  triumph  of  the  death-bed  is,  as  it  were,  the  aggre- 
gate resultant  triumph  of  a  great  many  contests  with  self  the  whole 
life-long ;  that  our  composure  and  faith  there,  if  we  be  in  sound 
mind,  is  the  peace  which  livinsf  first  with  €k>d  has  given  us.  The 
deep  impression  left  by  the  sermon  came  in  great  measure  probably 
from  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker  himself— a  sense  of  the  awful 
reality  of  these  forever-repeated  truths,  as  if  with  a  new  and  pro- 
found meaning  which  forced  it  on  our  minds,  he  had  said,  ^Tliere  U 
a  Ood,  Tou  are  immortal,  and  you  hasten  to  tremendous  retribu- 
tions. There  it  a  life,  invisible.  Faith,  Love,  Nobleness,  are  the 
great  facts  for  each  souL    It  is  all  trub.' 

**  His  language  was  throughout  singularly  fresli  and  beautifhl — 
charming  the  intellectual  ear,  yet  never  drawing  away  from  the 
idea — ^and  rich  in  a  continual  sucoearion  of  similes  and  pictures. 
His  manner  was  excellent  for  such  a  place ;  for  the  most  part  easy, 
balf-colloquial,  and  only  now  and  then  rimng  into  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence. Any  thing  like  strained  oratory,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
there,  would  completely  palL  The  great  and  marked  quality  was 
the  profound  earnestness  of  the  man. 

*^I1ie  afternoon  sermon  was  on  'the  backsliding  Christian* — the 
fidling  away  from  one's  ideal  of  life :  of  course,  to  any  thoughtful 
mind,  the  most  solenm  of  all  subjects.    His  treatment  of  it  was 
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yery  impreauve,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  morniaff s.  Tlie 
characterizations  were  evidently  not  drawn  from  life,  but  rather 
from  the  usual  lists  of  backslidden  saints  in  sennon-writing.  It 
is  in  such  life-pictures  that  H.  W.  Beecher  shows  himself  the 
greatest  preacher  of  his  day,  and  sometimes,  we  think,  of  modem 
times. 

"^  Of  both  sermons,  the  most  emin^t  &ult  was,  they  were  not 
written  for  the  audience ;  still,  they  could  not  fail  to  reach  any 
hearer. 

'^  Perhaps  even  more  than  by  his  addresses,  I  was  afiected  by  the 
prayers.  There  is  something  almost  offensiye  in  even  criticising  a 
prayer;  yet  it  has  become  necessary.  I  believe  I  qpeakthe  lan- 
guage of  thousands  of  hearts,  who  would  not  care  to  utter  it,  when 
I  say  that  in  very  many  of  our  pulpits,  of  all  sects,  the  prayers  have 
become  something  odious  to  us.  To  see  a  man  arise,  and,  with  sd- 
emn  naanner  <^  worship,  professed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  utter  an  elegant,  carefrd  statement,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
technical  ezpressioBs,  evidently  intended  for  the  audience,  contain- 
ing no  one  word  or  sentence  whicb  really  his  heart  would  utter,  and 
filled  with  phrases  which  have  lost  all  life  to  him  and  almost  eveiy- 
body  else,  is  to  me  so  disagreeable  and  o£Bansive,  that  I  feel  ashamed 
at  bowing  my  head  in  union  with  such  mummery.  When  the  liv- 
ing spirit  has  left  the  pulpit,  you  can  bear  for  long  the  empty  sei^ 
mons  and  soullees  exhortations.  You  may  feel  your  patienoe  a  kind 
of  sacrificial  offering  to  the  great  cause  of  social  worship  and  ex- 
pressed religion.  But  to  £aign  a  part  in  a  prayer,  which  to  your 
mind  is  an  empty  pretence,  or  an  arbitnuy,  technical  mode  of  show- 
ing the  spirit  <^  supplication,  is  revolting  to  one's  honesty  and  rev- 
erence ;  and  such  services  become  a  burden  and  an  offence.  The 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is  twofold.  It  lies  in  that  tendency  which 
curses  all  human  effor^  to  forget  the  inward  for  the  outward,  to  loee 
sight  of  the  soul,  to  run  into  routine ;  and  further,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  a  coMtitutional  inahiliiy  to  utter  public  prayers.  There 
are  men  who  cannot  pray  in  public,  and  they  never  wilL  The  rem- 
edies for  both  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

^Mr.  Huntington  seems  to  me  really  to  pray  in  the  pulpit    His 
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aonl  breadies  out  there,  in  natanl  laagaage,  its  aBpirations  to  the 
Bedeemer  and  Father.  The  very  spirit  of  the  petitioner  raises  70a 
to  his  own  level  of  fiuth,  and  dependence,  and  aspiration.  It  is  not 
the  words  merely  that  you  join,  but^  by  the  mysterious  touch  of 
qnnpathy,  your  soul  for  the  moment  takes  the  same  solemn  aspects 
<rf  the  Unseen,  and  &ek  the  same  sorrow,  or  hope,  or  spiritual  de- 
sire, which  he  does. 

"  I  may  possibly  h'^.ye  exaggerated  the  usual  character  of  his 
prayers ;  still,  so  for  the  time  they  seemed  to  me.  It  is  said,  too, 
by  those  fiuniliar  with  the  matter,  that  that  usually  most  lifeless  of 
all  routine— college  morhing-prayers — has  with  him  become  a  liv- 
ing thing.  Of  Mr.  Huntington's  exact  sectarian  and  theological  po- 
sition not  much  could  be  judged  from  these  services.  His  expres- 
sions were  evidently  his  own — ^not  gathered  from  catechisms  or 
creeds ;  and  he  seemed,  as  every  true  man  should,  to  take  his  own 
individual  aspect  of  religious  truths. 

^  It  is  not  strange  to  hear  that  such  a  man  is  gaining  a  strong 
influence  over  the  students.  And  yet  how  rare  is  any  such  influ- 
ence in  a  college  chapel  I  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  where  should 
be  a  living  preacher  with  mind  awake  to  eternal  realities,  with  true 
human  sympathies^  and  practical  knowledge  of  men,  that  is  the 
one ;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  he  there  I  If  there  is  any  audience 
which,  beyond  othera,  is  not  affscted  by  scholastic  or  so-called  clas- 
sical addresses,  it  is  one  of  young  students,  though  the  reverse  seems 
the  popular  beliet" 

Professor  Huntington's  peculiar  position  with  respect  to  the  Uni- 
tarian and  Orthodox  denominations  is  represented  in  the  following 
extract  fix>m  an  article  of  his  published  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  for  November,  1855,  of  which  he  is  the  editor : 

*^  Within  the  denomination  known  as  Unitarian,  there  are  those 
who  accept  Christianity  as  a  dispensation  of  Divine  grace,  and  not  a 
development  of  human  reason;  as  having  for  its  specific  and  pecu- 
liar power,  a  special,  supernatural  redemption  fix>m  sin,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  not  merely  an  unusual  measure  of  natural  wisdom  or 
love.  They  believe  in  Christ  aa  literally  and  verily  ^  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,'  all  power  being  given  unto  Him  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; 
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as  the  eternally-begotten  Son  of  God,  the  mode  of  His  oneneas  with 
the  Father  being  a  glorions  and  gracious  mystery,  transcending 
knowledge  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case ;  and  as  the  eTer4iying 
present  Head  of  the  Church,  and  personal  Intercessor  for  Iffis  disci- 
ples. They  belieye  in  the  universality  of  the  need  of  a  spiritual 
renewal  in  human  hearts,  through  repentance,  foigiving  grace,  and 
the  salvation  in  Christ.  They  believe  that  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer 
is  the  world's  only  hope ;  all  everywhere  who  are  saved  being  saved 
through  the  spiritual  administration  and  headship  of  the  Son  of  God 
over  the  entire  race,  consciously  or  unconsciously  operating.  Thej 
believe  in  prayer  as  a  veritable  asking  and  receiving  from  God,  and 
not  a  self-stimulating  and  reactive  process  of  man.  In  these  reelects, 
they  probably  differ  from  others  of  the  same  name,  doctrinally.  In 
many  other  points  they  agree. 

^  These  persons  also  earnestly  dedre  a  cordial  fellowship  with  all, 
of  every  name,  whose  spirit  and  &ith  permit  it  They  suppose  God 
has  true  servants  in  all  religious  households,  and  that  other  sects  than 
the  Unitarians  have  something  to  afford  to  the  Church  of  the  Fu- 
ture. They  take  all  honorable  occasions,  therefore,  to  cultivate  these 
catholic  sympathies,  and  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  intelligent 
and  earnest  hearts  of  different  denominations ;  their  own  deepest  in- 
terest inclining  them  naturally  to  *  evangelical'  associations,  rather 
than  the  opposite.  Ministers  of  this  stamp  would  gladly  exchange 
professional  civilizes  with  devout  orthodox  men,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ends  here  indicated,  and  as  being  a  ample  act  of  Christian 
decency  between  disciples  so  agreed  and  related.  They  make  full 
and  unreserved  use,  not  of  technical  terms,  but  of  the  rich  scrip- 
tural phraseology  which  best  conveys  their  doctrines.  Sometimes 
it  happens,  and  this  also  very  naturally,  that  their  preaching  is  liked 
by  orthodox  hearers ;  and  these,  finding  in  it  an  unexpected  unction, 
and  what  seems  the  very  truth  of  Christ,  call  it  orthodox  pleach- 
ing. Such  believers  do  not  find  themselves  otherwise  than  happy, 
contented,  and  busy  where  they  are;  and,  having  tasted  of  a 
deep  peace,  can  say,  *  Would  to  God  all  were  even  as  I  am  in  this 
faith  r  They  are  not  moving  consciously  towaitb  any  particular 
denomination  or  creed,  but  only  pray  to  come  nearer  and  ever 
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iiearar  to  the  Master,  and  to  do  their  humble  work  fidthfuUy  under 
Wm  eye,  and  Wb  acceptance. 

''What  is  {he  meaning  of  our  boasted  Hberafityf  Is  it  that  jou 
may  be  rationalistic  as  you  please,  and  go  dear;  bat^  if  yon  happen 
to  have  'evangelical'  predilections,  you  mnst  be  assailedt  Is  it  that 
we  mnst  be  tolerant  of  skepticism,  and  the  persecaton  of  orthodoxy  t 
Is  it  that  we  mnst  embrace  those  who  deny  the  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion, regeneratioB,  special  and  Divine  answers  to  prayer,  and  the  in- 
spiration <^the  Scriptoiea,  but  denounce  those  who  cHng  to  them  as 
the  hope  and  joy  of  their  souls  t  Does  this  vaunted  charity,  look  in 
only onedirection, and thatawayfromthecroasofChtistt  *  *  * 
The  Unitarian  denomination  have  lately,  we  believe,  through  some 
of  their  public  men  and  journals,  and  recognition  of  pastors,  given 
frequent  signs  of  cordial  fiftvor  to  men,  honest  no  doubt,  who  have 
no  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  revelation,  in  the  infdlibility 
and  supernatural  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  need  of  a  radical  re- 
newing of  the  human  heart,  in  the  efBlcacy  of  prayer  as  bringing  us 
direct  help  fiom  God,  beyond  the  effects  wrought  in  the  natmnl 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour  in  His  Church.  It  only  remains  to  cast  off  those  who  hold 
opponto  convictions^  to  complete  the  severance  of  the  denomination 
from  historical  Christianity  and  evangelical  reUgion." 

In  these  paragraphs,  replete  with  thought  and  suggestion,  we  see 
the  strong  tendencies  of  the  man.  He  is  the  leader  of  those  who 
have  come  to  be  styled,  in  popular  phnse,  "Bvangelical  ITnitariansT' 
He  looks  for  a  new  development,  or  a  new  expression  of  Christianity. 
He  anticipates  "  a  Church  of  the  Future,**  embracing  all  existing 
denominations,  on  a  new  and  more  comprehenave  basis.  But  he 
thinks  that  no  jdanning  or  scheming  can  evolve  it;  that  it  must  be 
bom,  not  of  human  purposes,  but  of  €k)d's  spirit.  He  thinks  that  it 
wiU  unite  those  among  the  orthodox  who  are  called  Unitarian  with 
those  among  the  Unitarians  who  are  called  orthodox,  as  well  as 
those  Christiana  who  wiU  not  connect  themselves  with  any  denomi- 
nation, either  because  of  their  strong  dislike  fer  sectarianism,  or  of 
their  disapproval  of  a  creed  as  the  door  of  admission. 

The  movement  among  the  Unitarians  which  he  refmsenta,  and  which 
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W6  are  inclined  to  Uiink  is  rather  ezoeptaonal  tlum  general,  isst^puft- 
tized  as  a  '^  return  to  Calvinifim"  by  tlioee  who  repreaenti  under  the 
term  '*  Calvinism,"  exaltation  of  the  creed  above  the  Ufe,  God's  love 
lost  sight  of  in  Bis  absorbing  justice,  and,  perhaps,  illiberality  and 
bigotry;  though  they  would  by  no  means  charge  Professor  Hunting- 
ton either  with  these  views  or  with  this  illiberal  spirit;  but  rather 
expressing  in  that  formula  disapproval  of  the  movement.  Of  coune 
FrdesBor  Huntington  strongly  objects  to  such  nomenclature,  insast- 
ing  that  the  movement  should  not  be  identified  with  any  name  of 
the  Past  or  Pi^esent  ''For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and 
another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal!  Who  then  is  Paul,  or 
who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministerB  by  whom  ye  believed!  Therefore  let 
no  man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul  or 
ApoUoS)  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  prannt, 
or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christie;  and  Quist 
is  Qod  V  He  believes  that  questions  should  be  discussed  in  their 
principles,  and  not  in  their  advocates ;  and  we  think  he  would  deny 
also  that  the  strictly  orthodox  stand  now  on  the  platfixrm  of  Calvin,  as 
they  profess  to  do.  He  feels  that  little  progress  will  be  made  to- 
wards a  fuffion  of  the  Unitarian  and  Orthodox,  while  names  hold  such 
potent  sway ;  and  especiaUy  while  the  religious  joumab  are,  for  ihe 
most  part^  so  denunciative  and  bitter  in  tone,  and  so  oontentioua  in 
q>irit  His  views  of  imion  are  tolerated  by  the  Christian  Register 
of  Boston,  opposed  by  the  Christian  Inquirer  of  New  Toi^  and  re- 
garded with  heartfelt  sympathy  by  those  of  the  orthodox  who  think 
that  tiie  deve^unent  of  the  great  spiritual  veritiea,  believed  eveiy 
where,  and  by  all  Christians,  should  not  be  limited  by  peculiar  dia- 
leetios  or  special  terminology. 

The  following  statement  of  the  suggested  reunion  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Unitarian  Oongregationalists  is  from  the  pen  of  an  infln^wtf^ 
Unitarian  dergyman  of  HassaQhoaetts: 

'^Some  five  and  thirty  yean  ago,  when  the  policy  of  the  Calvin- 
istio  section  of  the  Congregational  body,  in  exduding  the  Unitarian 
section  firom  all  Christian  fellowship,  was  feirly  settled,  there  was 
not  wanting  wise  men  among  the  Orthodox  who  declared  that  it 
was  a  mistaken  policy,  which  would  by  and  by  be  regretted.    Tbev 
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knew  how  difBcult  it  k  to  heal  a  diraion,  eiyecaally  one  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  religious  tradition  and  all  the  prejudices  of  early 
education.  They  felt  that  the  position  which  Oal?inisni  then  took 
was  a  departure  from  the  radical  Protestant  doctrine  and  the  proper 
principles  of  the  New  Kngland  Independents.  But  they  had  small 
influence  in  the  couneila  which  sealots  of  the  £uih  controlled.  The 
decree  went  out  that  the  Unitarians  must  be  dealt  with  as  heretics, 
excluded  fimn  the  courtesies  of  the  Church,  denied  the  Christian 
name,  and  deprired  as  £ir  as  possible  of  all  religious  consideTation. 
The  lines  were  drawn  between  belief  and  unbeliet  The  Unitarians 
were  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  combine  and  become  a  sect,  and 
from  this  to  assume  in  some  particulars  an  aggreemve  position.  In 
a  little  time,  the  Toices  on  either  side  which  had  spoken  for  union 
ceased  to  be  heard,  sharp  contnyrersy  quite  silenced  all  prophecy  of 
peace ;  the  elden,  whose  differing  opinions  did  not  break  their  fel- 
lowship, died  one  after  another,  and  to  the  new  generation  the 
Orthodox  and  Unitarian  bodies  were  as  widely  distinct  as  the  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches.  Probably  most  of  the  lay-members  in 
existing  Congregational  churches  have  no  idea  that  any  mdon 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  bodies  ever  existed  t 

*^  The  time  which  those  wise'men  of  the  Orthodox  body  predicted 
has  now  nearly  or  quite  c<nne.  There  are  many  now  who  regret 
that  difference  in  a  few  points  of  feith,  or  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrases  of  a  few  formulas,  shonld  separate  those  whose  eympa- 
ihiea,  whose  practical  purpose,  and  whose  most  important  and  posi- 
tive feith  would  bring  them  together.  The  Orthodox  are  discovering 
that  men,  whom  they  are  ecclesiastically  bound  to  shut  out  from 
Christian  intercourse,  are  really  nearer  to  them  than  many  whom 
they  ecclesiastically  acknowledge.  They  are  disBatisfied  with  the 
nanow  position  which  they  are  compiled  to  occupy,  and  long  to 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  real  affinities  to  traditional  and 
nominal  hatreds.  They  are  inquiring  the  way  of  reconciliation. 
Hie  Orthodox  journals,  indeed,  do  not  say  much  about  it,  for  it 
would  not  be  prudent  so  to  do ;  a  religious  newi^per  of  large  cir- 
culation must  always  follow  at  a  respectfiil  distance  the  opinions  of 
its  pariy.    But  in  private  the  way  of  reconciliation  between  the 
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Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox  is  much  talked  about,  and  is  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  many  eminent  men  in  the  latter  body.  Theie 
«re  some  who  have  oome  to  the  point  of  believing  such  leooncilia- 
tion  to  be  fit,  neoessary,  and  near  in  time,  though  they  cannot  teil 
exactly  how  it  is  to  be  brou^t  about,  more  than  the  Abolitioniato 
can  tell  how  slaveiy  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  They  only  know 
that  the  present  apparent  division  is  awkward,  inconvenient,  and 
wrong,  and  are  ready  to  agree  to  any  feasible  method  of  getting  rid 
of  it  We  are  confident  that  the  class  of  Orthodox  men  who  have 
this  feeling  is  considerable,  both  in  numbers  and  in  ability,  and  is 
daily  growing. 

*'  The  Unitarians,  we  think,  are  not,  as  a  body,  particularly  anxiooa 
for  a  formal  recognition  by  their  Orthodox  relatives.  They  do  not 
pine  under  the  long  disgrace  of  heresy  which  has  been  festened  to 
their  name,  nor  are  they  uneasy  because  they  feil  of  full  fellowship 
from  those  whom  time  has  brought  nearly  back  to  them.  Tet  one 
who  has  observed  the  tone  of  much  of  the  recent  writing  in  Unitarian 
books  and  journals,  cannot  help  seeing  that  phrases  which  have  an 
Orthodox  sound  are  more  agreeable  than  they  were  formeriy,  and 
that  doctrines  are  not  now  so  unpalatable  because  they  seem  to  be 
Orthodox.  Those  gentlemen  of  other  denominations  who  attended 
upon  the  firrt  day's  session  of  our  last  Convention  in  Providence, 
could  not  have  been  disturbed  by  any  sound  of  heresy.  An  outrider 
might  have  imagined  himself  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ifissiona 
or  of  the  Tract  Society,  more  harmonious  in  sentim^t  than  are  the 
usual  meetings  of  those  ponderous  bodies.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Unitarians  are  any  more  Orthodox  in  doctrine  now  than  they 
have  been  ever  since  their  aversge  &ith  has  been  settled ;  or  that 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  Calvinism  is  at  all  agreeable  to  their  taste. 
But  it  were  uncandid  to  deny  that  a  tone  of  discourse,  which  resem* 
bles  that  of  the  Orthodox  body,  finds  a  growing  fevor  in  their  ranks^ 
The  fears  or  the  hopes  that  Unitarians  are  going  over  to  the  Orth<^ 
dox  body,  are,  we  think,  alike  idle.  We  do  not  know  the  first  man 
in  the  connection  who  would  be  willing  to  sign  any  cntd  that  Cat 
vimsm  ever  framed.  Yet  the  use  of  language  in  conference  meet- 
ings, in  convention  speeches,  in  sermons,  and  in  devotional  booka 
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which  are  iasaed  by  the  connectioii  itself  with  its  stamp  of  approyal, 
warrants  the  belief  that  a  hrgd  number  of  Unitarians  are  not  ayerse 
to  reconciliation,  if  it  can  be  brought  about 

^  A  virtual  reconciliation  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  practical  ethics  and  social  reform.  The  great 
moral  causes  in  which  Unitarians  have  been,  if  not  foremost,  always 
prominent,  have  brought  them  into  joint  action  with  the  Orthodox, 
and  suggested  a  revision  of  the  extreme  theological  judgmento  on 
either  hand.  The  gigantic  growth  of  Materialism  has  turned  the  di* 
rection  of  warfare,  and  made  allies  of  those  who  were  ancient  enemies. 
There  is  an  established  moral  co-operation  in  the  strife  with  vice  in 
every  form,  and  in  £ivor  of  education,  temperance,  equal  laws,  and 
noble  charities,  which  no  sectarian  cry  can  hinder.  Those  organs  of 
either  party  which  set  positive  philanthropy  above  the  afiairs  of  sect, 
are  prized,  used,  and  freely  praised  by  numbers  on  the  opposite  side. 
Unitarians  read  the  ^Independent'  newspaper  almost  as  much  as 
their  own  journals.  Orthodox  men  are  eager  to  get  the  works  of 
Channing.  In  Lyceum  lectures  men  hear  with  delight  the  utter- 
ances, which  are  only  sermons  a  little  secularized.  Mr.  Chapin  and 
Mr.  Beecher,  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Storrs,  preach  all  over  the  country, 
in  that  form,  what  they  preach  in  thw  own  pulpits,  and  the  people 
listen  and  applaud.  So  genuine  is  this  practical  reconciliation,  that 
many  do  not  care  for  any  thing  more.  Why  should  we  be  troubled 
that  we  are  not  called  Christians  on  official  occasions,  if  the  Orthodox 
are  willing  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say,  to  give  us  all  the  room 
which  we  ask,  and  refuse  none  of  those  courtesies  which  help  life  to 
go  on  pleasantly!  If  real  sympathy  exists,  in  matters  which  are 
most  important,  why  should  we  vex  ourselves  about  the  trifle  of  min- 
isterial exchanges,  or  the  feeble  protests  of  timid  sectarians,  who 
would  hold  back  the  spirit  of  the  age  f  The  lecture  committees,  of 
New  England,  do  not  send  to  East  Windsor  or  Bangor  to  know 
whom  it  is  proper  to  invite,  or  lay  for  approval  their  list  of  names 
before  the  good  brethren  who  gather  in  conHarenoe  meetings. 

^  This  actual  sympathy,  however,  does  not  satisfy  alL  There  are 
those  who  want  some  sort  of  a  union  in  matters  purely  ecdesiastical ; 
a  mutual  recognition  of  the  Christian  position  of  both  bodies ;  a  re* 
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newal  of  ministerial  exchanges,  to  some  extent^  basing  tJiese  on  peiv 
Bonal  friendship,  rather  than  on  exact  similarity  of  creed;  union  in 
pastoral  associations,  in  religious  anniyersaries^  at  dedicationa,  ordi- 
nations, and  the  like.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  snch  mutual 
recognition,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
Unitarians,  unless  they  are  reqmred  to  liinit  or  to  relinquish  their 
cherished  doctrine  of  perfect  individual  freedom.  If  fellowship  with 
their  Orthodox  brethren  requires  that  they  renounce  fellowship  with 
all  in  their  own  connection,  whose  studies  must  have  led  them  in  the 
direction  of  Rationalism,  or  whose  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  may 
seem  freer  than  the  criticism  of  the  old  standard  books ;  requires 
ihem  to  set  up  any  test,  whether  of  scholarship  or  theological  the- 
ory, they  will  not  ask  for  the  boon  at  such  a  price.  They  will  not 
leave  their  broad  platform  to  stand  on  the  narrow  platform  of  Ortho- 
doxy, however  pleasant  the  company  there  may  be.  Nor  will  they 
multiply  disclaimers  ci  sympathy  with  the  lax  speculations  in  their 
own  body,  for  the  sake  of  assuring  their  Orthodox  friends.  They 
will  not  read  out  pharisaically  any  from  their  ranks  to  get  the 
agreeable  name  of  ^brother'  from  those  who  dread  the  contamina- 
tion of  heresy. 

'^  The  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Congregational  body  can 
never  be  on  the  ground  of  a  creed,  neither  of  any  creed  now  existing, 
or  of  any  creed  formed  by  compromise.  So  long  as  formulas  meas- 
ure fellowship,  no  matter  how  comprehensive,  vague,  or  elastio  they 
may  be,  the  liberal  party  can  never  be  in  ecclesiastica]  bonds  with 
the  strict  "When  the  Orthodox  cease  to  make  creed  their  test,  and 
take  the  eaarnestness  and  singleness  of  feith,  and  not  its  amount,  as 
the  sign  of  a  Christian  belief;  when  they  wiU  receive  the  frrdts  of 
godly  living,  and  the  zeal  for  practical  righteousness,  as  evidence  that 
we  are  fit  to  dwell  with  them  as  brethren ;  when  they  will  go  back 
to  the  old  Protestant  principle  of  individual  freedom  in  opinion,  as  in 
action,  then  the  ancient  union  may  be  restored,  the  differences  healed, 
and  the  Congregational  body  stand  in  bolder  and  grander  strength 
than  it  has  ever  stood.  Until  that  tune,  we  must  be  content  with 
the  quiet  sympathy — ^not  powerless  for  good  because  it  is  fettered 
by  forms  and  prejudices — ^which  comes  outside  of  our  nominal 
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Church  establishments.  We  do  not  beliere  that  the  real  afiSliation 
of  formerly  hostile  parties  is  retarded  seriously  by  the  former  hin- 
drances which  trouble  those  who  would  see  it  oomplete.  An  at- 
tempt to  hasten  the  union  by  any  special  expedients,  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  are  doubtful  even  if  the  Congregational  body 
would  at  present  work  so  efficiently  in  its  union  as  by  its  division. 
The  spirit  of  creed  is  not  yet  quite  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  union. 
The  sentiment  must  become  so  general  that  it  will  dare,  on  official 
occasions^  to  declare  itself  before  the  act  of  union  will  have  any  gen- 
uine yitalitf.  We  shall  not  regard  rare  instances  of  pulpit  exchange 
between  ministem  of  the  two  connections,  who  may  have  strong  per- 
sonal as  well  as  theological  sjrmpathies,  as  any  sign  of  a  near  gen- 
eral union.  We  shall  wait  for  the  journals  to  express  their  desire, 
before  we  predict  any  important  change  from  the  present  relation  of 
the  two  bodies. 

''Meanwhile,  whatever  slight  changes  may  ccnne  in  the  style  of 
expression  among  Unitarians,  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
however  much  some  may  seem  to  lean  towards  Orthodox  theories, 
we  believe  that  Unitarians  are  satisfied  with  their  eodesiastical 
basis — ^that  of  perfect  individual  freedom — and  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt,  as  their  own,  these  words  of  Schleiermaeher,  which 
we  find  quoted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner : 
'With  the  gi^eatest  astonishment,  I  have  lately  read,  in  an  article  of 
an  academio  theologian,  that  it  ia  the  fundamental  character  of 
Protestantism  to  base  itself  upon  unchangeable  written  foundations^ 
and  especially  to  place,  the  dergy  under  the  law  of  an  inviolable 
church  constitution.  lit  seems  to  me,  in  truth,  as  if  I  was  suddenly 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  door,  to  come  out 
into  the  free  light  And  certainly  so  will  many  feel  who  are  as  little 
rationalistic  as  L  !£,  instead  of  the  noble  principle  of  freedom,  that 
no  assembly  has  the  right  to  establish  articles  of  &ith,  this  other 
doctrine  should  be  adopted,  I  would  rather  be  in  a  church^fellowship 
which  allowB  free  inquiry  and  peaceful  controversy  with  all  Ration- 
alists, if  they  only  admit  a  confession  of  Christ,  and,  from  convic- 
tion, continue  to  call  themselves  Christians,  and  even  with  those 
whose  forms  of  doctrine  I  have  most  positively  vpohsa  against,  than 
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be  flhut  up  with  those  other  in  an  intrenchment  made  by  the  rigid 
letter.' " 

We  iqppend  an  article  bj  Plrofeflsor  Huntington,  which,  thou^ 
long,  cannot  be  condenaed*  It  appeared  in  the  Februaiy  number  of 
his  Magasinei  which,  it  is  obaerrable,  at  the  same  time^  waa  iBBued 
with  a  new  name,  aa  ''Ilie  Monthly  BeligiouB  Magazme,  and  Inde- 
pendent JonmaL^  The  article  is  headed  "Remarka  on  the  preced- 
ing Letter,''  which  letter  (signed  with  the  well-known  initiala  <tf 
''KB.  R")  was  a  leview  of  a  sennon  by  Bev.  a  W.  a  Button  of 
New  Haven,  on  '^Ihe  relation  of  the  Atonement  to  Holiness,"  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  number  of  his  Magaaine,  with  the  following 
introduction : 

**  We  can  do  our  readers  no  better  service  than  to  reprint  entire 
Bey.  Mr.  Button's  Chncio  ad  Clerum^  deliyered  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  last  July.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  receiyed  the  evident  and  full  approbation  of  that  rather  wtho- 
dox  body;  though  we  are  aware  that  to  mention  this  circumstance 
will  prejudice  its  reception  with  some  persons  whose  liberality  ia 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  Others  will  not  fidl  to  be  nourished 
by  the  truths  it  so  fervently  proclaimS|- finding  something  there  that 
meeta  their  hearts,  and  gratified  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to 
the  hope  that  clear  and  consistent  statemenia  shall  yet  be  found  out 
fcr  vital  theological  doctrines,  in  which  earnest  Christian  believers 
can  agree.  Here  and  there,  amidst  the  gathering  and  glowing 
grandeur  of  that  sublime  hannony  which  is  yet  to  blend  the  praises, 
and  voice  the  fidth,  of  reconciled  sects,  some  little  shriek  of  discord 
is  heard,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  petulantly  protesting  that 
the  promises  are  illusory,  that  the  unity  is  as  far  ojBT  aa  ever,  and  the 
occanon  for  quarrel  perpetuaL  It  ia  good  to  collect  and  present 
the  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Besides  those  that  are  public,  there 
is  a  private  volume  of  them  aAmiinnlairitig^  from  which  the  aeala 
will  some  time  be  taken  off  by  the  Providence  that  orders  histoiy.'* 

Hie  reader  ia  now  ready  {<x  Frofiassor  Huntingtcm's  artide 

Oir  TBM  Atohsioent. 
«11ie  oommmdcation  presented  above  will  obtain  a  respectful  oon 
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adenidoii  among  all  our  readen,  both  for  its  candor,  and  for  the 
esteem  eTeiywherB  folt  for  its  aignatore.  It  reached  ua  too  late  in 
the  month  for  a  thorough  eiamination  in  the  present  number ;  and 
we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  author  of  the  Sennon  criticised 
may  speak  for  himself  through  our  pages.  Meantime,  we  seise  the 
opportunity  to  suggest  rapidly  a  fow  thoughts  on  the  subject,  for 
which  justice,  and  love  of  truth,  seem  to  ask  a  patient  hearing.  In 
many  respects,  the  present  time  offers  enoouragemenia  to  a  revision 
of  the  old  New  England  controversy.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  there  are  minds  of  sufficient  breadth,  in  both  the  par- 
ties,  to  understand  that  the  whole  truth  does  not  probably  reside 
with  either  one.  Local  intinuuy,  the  course  of  events,  providential 
appointments^  a  better  appreciation  of  historical  antecedents^  and  a 
happier  interpretation,  on  both  sides,  of  controversial  language,  have 
prepared  a  state  of  things  where  each  system  may  look  for  fiur 
dealing  at  least  from  its  old  antagonist  Certainly  it  is  a  poor 
comment  on  both  of  them,  if  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  not  able, 
by  this  time,  to  furnish  persons  who  can  conduct  a  public  discus- 
sion of  their  differences  without  a  heated  temper  and  acrimonious 
aspenriona. 

^  L  The  Unitarian  mind  needs  to  disabuse  itself  of  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Orthodox  view  of  the  atonement  separates  the  Father 
from  the  Son  in  the  atoning  work.  Here  is  a  natural  ground  of 
misapprehension.  The  preceding  'Letter'  seems  to  be  slightly 
cdored  by  it  The  Unitarian  is  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  Christ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  he  hears  it  affirmed  that  Christ's  death 
accomplished  for  man  a  salvation  which  could  have  been  achieved 
in  no  other  way,  he  objects  that  this  takes  the  efficient  cause  of 
human  salvation  out  of  the  handa  of  God,  and  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  another  and  an  inferior  being.  The  great  office  of  re- 
demption is  then  said  to  be  exhibited  as  ori^kiatmg  in  another  will 
than  God's,  while  God  merely  accepts  it  Of  course,  the  Divine 
Character  is  folt  to  be  wronged*  Instead  of  bestowing  on  the  be- 
liever the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  pardoning  his  sins,  God  is  here 
Boppoaed  (says  the  Unitarian)  to  become  merely  a  party  to  a  plan. 
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or  Bckemei  ddTiaed  and  brought  in  by  another,  to  meet  an  emefgenejr 
in  the  divine  administration.  Hie  acoedes  to  a  measore  not  enn 
braced  within  the  range  of  his  own  primal,  connstent,  and  eternal 
way  of  saving  the  world.  At  this  theory, — ^which  is  really  no- 
body^s  theory,  but  only  a  misconstmction  of  a  theory, — reverenoe 
necessarily  revoltk  Bnt  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  who 
adopt  the  view  of  the  atonement  presented  in  the  Sermon  are  en- 
cmnbered  with  no  such  difficulty,  because  they  recogniass  no  mtek 
distmction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Were  it  poasitte  for 
them  to  conceive  of  Qod  separate  from  Christy  they  would  say,  per- 
haps, that  the  redemption  is  as  much  the  Fathei's  as  if  there  wen 
no  Son,  only  they  cannot  so  conceive  of  Him.  The  Father  and  the 
Son  are  completely  and  altogether  at  unity  in  the  redemptive  plan. 
It  is  no  more  peculiar  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  Whatever 
popular  representations  of  the  doctrine  an  inadequate  rhetoric  may 
have  been  driven  to  adopt,  it  is  not  really  held  that  the  Son  pro- 
posed, and  the  Father  agreed, — ^that  the  Son  made  an  overture 
which  the  Father  accepted ;  but  that  both  are  one,  in  the  design 
and  the  consummation.  And  they  always  have  been  one  in  this. 
Christ's  mediatorial  and  reconciling  office  was  an  element  in  the 
everlsatii^  providence  and  grace  lor  mankind.  It  waa  not  a  con- 
trivance  sought  out,  or  got  up,  for  an  emergen^.  It  was,  fiom  the 
beginning,  in  the  counsels  and  the  foreseeing  compassion  of  the  self- 
existent  Father,  and  of  the  only  and  eternally-begotten  Son  dweUing 
forever  in  His  bosom..  Nor  is  this  belief  necessarily  confined  to  any 
Trinitarian  sect  It  belongs  to  all  who  put  this  depth  and  width  of 
meaning  on  the  Saviour's  words :  *  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  To 
deny,  therefore,  the  indi^ensableness  of  Ghristfs  atonement^  on  the 
ground  that  it  transfers  power  or  sufficiency  away  from  God,  ia 
impertinent  aa  an  argument  addressed  to  them  that  believe  in  thast 
indispensableness.  Orthodoxy  has  not  faUen  into  so  supeificial  a 
Macy,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  afiected  by  a  reiteration  of  this  tk- 
miliar  criticism. 

*^  IL  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  often-repeated  chaigo, 
— ^not  brought  forward,  however,  in  this  '  Letter,' — that  Orthodoay 
makes  the  Father  to  impersonate  Vengeance  or  Retributive  Law,  or 
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eroi  Justice,  and  the  Son  to  impenonato  Love.    It  is  a  valid  leftitar 
lion  of  that  charge,  that  every  caiefiil  and  responsible  Orthodox 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  atonement  exhibito  it  as  the  highest 
and  crowning  proof  of  God's  compassion.    Through  whatever  form, 
framework,  and  interaction  of  persons,  the  great  result  is  worked  out, 
no  Orthodoxy  can  be  quite  stupid  enough  to  contradict  such  texts  as 
that  one  which  declares  that '  Ocd  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
Wa  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  Him  should  not 
perish;  for  Qod  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  worlds 
bat  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved;'  and  hundreds 
more,  to  the  same  purport,  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament    If 
we  were  to  begin  quoting  passages  from  Orthodox  authoritiea,  to 
ahow  that  they  uniformly  ascribe  the  merciful  dispositions  mani- 
fested in  the  redemption  to  the  Father,  we  should  not  know  where 
to  stop.    Is  it  quite  worthy  of  the  intelligence  or  the  honesty  of 
liberal  Christians  to  continue  to  uige  an  absurd  accusation,  and  one 
that  is  sure  to  rebound  because  of  ila  absurdity!    Why  not  bring 
the  censure  to  the  true  pdlnt  of  £iult,  which  is,  simply  (in  regard  to 
the  matter  now  immediately  before  us),  the  point  of  an  erroneous 
verbal  representation  t    We  do  not  believe,  tbat,  in  the  general 
Orthodox  consciousness  and  heart,  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment puts  a  repulsive  aspect  upon  the  character  of  God,  honors  the 
Son  by  dishonoring  the  Father,  or  removes  the  Father  to  a  frigid 
distance.    We  do  not  believe  any  competent  representative  of  Ortho- 
doxy win  allow  for  a  moment,  or  hear  it  all^ped  without  pain,  that 
his  system  permits  any  sort  of  real  comparison  of  attributes,  much 
less  contrast,  competition,  or  antagonism,  between  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.    Some  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  instances  we  have 
ever  known  of  filial  and  affectionate  relations  with  the  Father  have 
been  among  those  that  were  reared  under  the  ordinary  Orthodox  in- 
atmction,  and  were  firm  in  that  fidth.    On  the  other  hand,  we  as 
fully  believe  that  Orthodox  writers  and  jweachers  are  a  good  deal  in 
the  habit  of  using  phraseology  on  this  subject  as  objectionable  as  it 
is  unscriptural, — phraseology  which  their  own  cooler  definitions 
would  disclaim, — ^phraseology  that  is  liable  to  be  nusunderatood  by 

individuals,  and  to  prove  a  bcandal  with  them,  and  which  trana- 
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gfeaoeB  all  nasonable  latitiid«B  of  dramatic  iUnatnitioiL  We  have 
heard  such  metephon  and  tiopea  in  thk  kiiid,  from  able  and  deroot 
Orthodox  theokgiaiia,  in  pabho  dkooone^  aa  hnve  ahookad  onr 
whole  religioiia  aenaei  and  made  ns  irkh  ooreelTeB  cat  of  the  houw, 
and  yet  have  leoeiyed  from  the  aame  toogoea^  in  ptiTite  oonvemi- 
tion,  doctrinal  atatements  on  the  aame  pointB  to  which  we  ooold 
take  no  sort  of  eocceptaon*  Nor  waa  theve  the  leaat  intentional  or 
oonioioiifl  incongruity.  The  Ohuieh  is  tent  aaonder  and  diaoidered 
hy  words.  Bach  sect  has  a  certain  act  of  phraeeBi  a  traditional  Ian- 
goage,  a  style  of  repreeentatioD,  which  amounte  to  a  dialect  by 
itself  and  which  often  appeax8|  to  men  of  a  difieraat  deunnrination 
and  training,  either  diagnsting,  irreverent,  extravagant,  or  periiape 
profimely  cc^dL  Dialogoe  will  sometimea  cast  it  oft  If  we  cannoi 
get  near  enough  to  each  other,  and  haten  forbeaiingly  euaufjtk  to 
each  other,  to  lay  hold  of  actual  nteamnga  and  inteipretatioBa,  it 
appeaia  to  ua  we  have  been  bom  m  the  wjrong  age^  or,  at  any  rate, 
need  to  be  bom  again. 

**  nL  What  has  been  most  offenaiTe  to  Unitarianai^-aB  we  have 
always  auppoaed — in  the  Galvinistic  doctzine  of  the  Oroai^  ia  its  vi- 
carious element — iSke  idea  of  substitnted  penaltj^.  The  ^Letter' 
implies,  in  a  qualified  fam,  that  this  notion  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Dutton's  Semion.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  conspicuously  abeent  froD\ 
that  Semion.  In  any  shape  whidi  would  conflict  with  the  Divine 
equity,  or  with  personal  responsibility,  or  with  the  obligations  ot 
righteousness,  such  a  noticm,  we  yentnre  to  say,  is  emphatically  re- 
jected by  the  most  enlightened  and  eflfoctive  class  of  Orthodox 
thinkers  in  New  England.  They  do  not  employ  the  word  neartonj^ 
nor  accept  the  philosophy.  One  object  we  had  in  reprinting  a  di»- 
course  from  one  of  the  New  Haven  school  of  divines,  was  to  dveplay 
this  &ct  If  any  one  supposes  the  old  Galvinistic  ground  is  held, 
on  this  subject,  by  the  minos  which  best  indicate  the  tendendes  in 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  body,  it  must  be  becauae  he  has  friled 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  eouise  of  thought  in  that  body 
fer  the  last  twenty-five  yean. 

*^  TV.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  view  conmumly  caDed 
Orthodox,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Button,  difiers  from  the  propo* 
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Umtarian  view ;  and.a  laige  part  of  our  iaterest  in  it  arises  from 
this  eironmstaiiee.  Without  und^taldsg  Mr.  Button's  defence,  we 
should  be  glad  to  bespeak  &>r  the  system  he  represents  a  new  and 
unpejudioed  inquiry  among  liberal  people.  The  idea  may  be 
briefly  stated,  we  think,  thus :  Christ  died  for  the  world,  because  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  rectitude,  the  wisdom,  and  the  mercy, 
of  the  divine  goremment,  that  those  who  had  broken  its  laws 
should  be  treated  as  if  they  had  not  broken  them,  without  such  a 
suffering;  while  the  divine  method,  including  such  suffering  and 
such  a  Sufferer,  opens  a  consistent  way  for  the  pardon  and  accept- 
ance of  the  sinner,  with  no  detriment  to  the  sanctities  of  law,  and 
no  danger  of  loosening  the  foundations  of  a  righteous  judgment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  signal  and  glorious  manifestation  of 
spiritual  love.  Now,  a  priori,  what  moral  or  logical  objection  lies 
against  this  statement  f  Is  it  not  for  6od  to  determine  for  Himself 
the  way  in  which  He  will  carry  forward  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  accomplish  His  beneficent  ends,  and  reconcile  to  Himself 
those  that  have  slighted  His  promises,  insulted  His  affection,  and 
plunged  away  from  Him  t  K  we,  with  our  shortrsightedness,  our 
ignoranoe,  our  enfeebled  Acuities,  and,  in  fiict,  belonging  to  the 
guilty  party,  should  undertake  to  set  up  a  better  method  of  our 
own,  is  it  not  likdy  we  should  coinmit  some  blunder  t  Still,  it  is 
said,  the  method  must  seem  to  comport  with  our  ideas  of  rectitude 
and  reason,  or  else  we  cannot  refer  it  to  God.  Is  either  rectitude  or 
reason  compromised,  then,  by  this  doctrine!  Whom  does  it  wrong? 
Not  Qod,  who  originates  it  Not  Christy  who  voluntarily  and  joy- 
fully—out  of  SGs  divine  sympathy  with  man's  misery,  and  longing 
tar  his  deliverance,  and  prevision  of  the  sublime  issue— undertakes 
it  Not  man  himsd^  who,  if  he  will  comply  with  the  simple  con- 
ditions, accept  what  is  offered  him,  and  give  his  £uth  to  the  Re- 
deemer, is  thereby  saved,  notwithstanding  his  offences.  Not  the 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  truth ;  for  there  is  no  commercial 
transfer  of  punishment,  nor  compulsion  of  the  unwilling,  nor  forcing 
the  innocent  into  the  place  of  the  guilty :  but  all  is  the  moral 
working  of  a  moral  administration,  according  to  the  laws  of  a 
moral  Qovemor  and  of  moral  impreasion  on  the  governed ;  and  the 
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whole  IS  supposed  to  be  openly  dedned  befoiduDid.    What  says 
leaaon  f    We  oonfeas  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discoTer  any  rational  pn>- 
0608  whioh  runs  against  man's  being  pardoned  and  saved  through 
Christ's  snfferingB,  which  would  not  run  against  his  being  pardoned 
and  saved  on  any  condition  whatever,  so  long  as  those  sufietings 
are  voluntaxy,  represent  to  us  the  very  highest  possible  instance  of 
dirinterested  goodness,  aoid  release  no  single  offender  withoixt  the 
penitence,  trust,  holy  effort,  and  entire  spritual  state,  which  any  plan 
of  salvation  must  contemplate,  superadding  the  most  interesting  and 
endearing  relations  to  a  personal  divine  Deliverer.    And  the  logical 
value  of  a  system  which  provides  9(nne  sort  ci  moral  equivalent  for 
the  universal  violation  of  a  perfect  law,  in  the  balance  of  a  complete 
government,  seems  to  us  quite  as  great  as  that  of  a  system  which 
leaves  mediation  out,  and  says,  merely,  'Obey  my  law  in  every 
thing ;  but  then,  if  you  do  not,  if  you  break  it  with  all  your  mig^t, 
and  only  repent  afterwards,  you  shall  be  treated  just  as  if  you  had 
done  what  I  commanded.'    But  if  any  one,  without  pretending  to 
adduce  strictures  either  of  reason  or  equity,  simply  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  beca;u8e  it  does  not  happen  to  appear  neces- 
sary to  him,  such  an  attitude  would  seem  to  imply  nothing  bat  vanity 
and  impiety. 

*^  We  understand  the  'Letter'  as  asking  why  one  should  believe 
the  death  of  Christ  necessary  to  the  pardon  of  sin.  It  strikes  ua 
that  one  very  obvious  reason  for  believing  so  is,  that  Christ  has  died. 
That  sacrifice  could  hardly  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation. 
But  we  cangofiftrthei^-canwenotf  We  can  suppose  the  Almighty 
to  have  said  thus :  '  Of  my  omniscience,  I  know  that  such  la  the 
constitution  of  man,  such  is  the  organization  of  things,  and  such 
would  be  the  historical  development  of  the  human  race,  that  to  par- 
don the  repenting  sinner  without  a  divine  mediation,  would,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  the  wide  result,  prove  a  lax  rule  of  government.  Un- 
lawful advantage  would  be  taken  of  that  indulgence.  •Either  sin 
would  take  encouragement,  or  despair  would  palsy  effort  Lo  1  my 
beloved  Son  comes  forth,  by  His  own  free  suffering, — ^the  just  for  the 
unjust,  the  sinless  for  the  nnful,  the  divine  with  the  human, — to 
confirm  the  holy  demands  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
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out  gentle  and  inviting  tenns  of  leleaae.  See  in  this  how  sacred 
and  awful  is  the  majesty  of  the  commandment  1  how  much  is  suf- 
fered for  it  I  Accept)  believe  Him  in  that  character,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved  ?  Is  there  any  thing  repulsive,  irrational,  opposed  to  the 
character  cS  Qod,  in  this  f  We  may  not  be  able,  by  our  poor  defi* 
nitiona,  to  tell  completely  haw  this  redemption  acts  to  open  the 
way;  we  may  not  know  how  to  apply  the  benefit  to  those  that  have 
not  known  the  Saviour's  name,  or  that  lived  before  he  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesL  It  would  be  strange  if  our  thoughts  or  wcmls 
could  exhaust  such  a  mystery.  But  may  we  not  still  feel  assured, 
that,  as  an  organic  whole,  the  divine  administration  so  embraces  this 
element  of  mediation,  that  all  ages  and  lands  and  accepted  souls 
shall  feel  ila  influence,  and  share  finally  in  its  blessing!  That 
righteous  heathen,  not  knowing  Christ  here,  should  yet  be  saved 
through  Him,  is  no  more  inexplicable,  than  that  righteous  heathen, 
not  knowing  Ood  the  Father,  should  be  saved  by  Sim. 

*^  y.  The  'Letter'  inquires  earnestly  what  passages  of  Scripture 
countenance  the  doctrine  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  necessary 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  Mr.  Button's 
reply.  We  presume,  however,  he  would  cite  such  texts  as  the  fol- 
lowing ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  all  finir  questions  of  interpretation, 
he  would  be  likely  to  take  that  view  which  goes  most  to  sanction 
his  own  theology,  aa  being  most  in  harmony  with  what  he  would 
consider  the  main  drift  <tf  the  teachings  of  revelation :  '  T^thont 
the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.'  ^If  any  num  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sina,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also /or  the  tint 
of  the  whole  worW  (rather  a  strong  text).  '  Who  needeth  not  daily 
to  ofier  up  sacrifice,  as  those  high  priests,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people's ;  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  him- 
selfl'  (Has  not  the  whole  magnificent  argument  in  the  E^istie  to  the 
Hebrews  this  scope — proving  Christ  to  be  a  Deliverer  universal  and 
eternal,  himself  both  Priest  and  Sacrifice  ?)  *•  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  to  himselfl'  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  ein  of  the  world  /'  *•  This  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world!    *  That  as  sin  had  reigned  unto  death,  even 
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80  might  grace  reign  unto  rig&teouBneBB  by  Jesus  Oimt  onr  Lord.* 
'  There  w  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  can  he 
saved.'  The  great  doctrine  of  the  apostles  wasi  *■  Christ  crwcified^ 
Christ  and  Ihe  eroeey  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  race  of  aien  as  an 
ofganic  whole.  *  The  bread  that  I  will  give  (not  yet  given)  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  fife  of  the  worid.*  '  He  died  for  aU, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  live  imto  themselves.'  *  To  this 
end,  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  living!  ^  Jesus  Christ,  that  loved  us^  and 
washed  us  from  oUr  sins  in  his  own  blood.'  ^By  his  own  blood  he 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.'  ^Feed  the  churdi  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.'  *  Bong  now  justi- 
fied by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  vrrath  through  him.* 
*  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  purge  your  conaeienoe 
from  dead  works.'  *•  The  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant'  '  Ye 
were  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ'  *  Ihe  blood  oi 
Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  Now,  as  one  ponders  the 
singular  force  and  directness  and  agreement  of  these  passages,  and 
very  many  mors  of  the  same  import,  and  marks  their  cumulative 
power  sa  they  resound  through  the  New  Testament,  we  submit  that 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  he  feels  that  on  those  who  believe  with 
the  author  of  the  'Letter'  rests  the  burden  of  explaining  how,  ao- 
oording  to  the  Bible,  the  death  of  Christ  is  iwt  the  divinely  ordained 
and  essential  ground  of  human  salvation,  and  that  eoimdhing  pos- 
sessing vitali^,  raergy,  and  power,  has  been  left  out  of  the  system 
which  confines  the  efficacy  of  that  death  to  the  noble  but  incidental 
influence  of  a  consistent  martyrdom.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  passages  like  those  we  have  quoted  have  become  oomparatively 
unfamiliar  to  Unitarian  ears,  by  having  been  dropped  out  of  Unita- 
rian preaching,  under  a  natural  persuamon  that  they  do  not  hai^ 
monise  with  the  Unitarian  theory. 

**  The  Sermon  is  objected  to,  as  using  language  which  implies 
that  God  died.  We  have  no  wish  to  defend  any  such  language,  on 
the  score  of  taste,  or  reverence,  or  theological  accuracy.  We  think 
it  would  be  a  gain  if  the  Orthodox  pulpit  and  press  were  to  drop  it 
It  has  no  clear  scriptural  sanction.    Tet,  even  here,  let  us  use  some 
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ferbearanoe.  Is  any  Unhamii  wild  enou^  to  aaa«rt  or  iooaj^ne 
that  any  Calvinist  blasphemoiuly  mppoeea  tho  etdmal  and  Belf- 
easteiit  Almighty  One  to  be  dead  t  What  ih^en  t  Why,  we  miut 
patiently  sit  down,  and  tiy  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  language 
does  mean,  and,  after  this  kind  appreciation,  seek,  if  we  will,  to  dis- 
suade its  authors  from  repeating  it,  for  the  reason  that  other  lai^ 
guage^  better  and  less  ofiensively,  expresses  that  meaning.  We  sup- 
pose the  idea  to  be  this :  Christ,  whose  nature  is  Qod's  nature,  took 
upon  himself  a  human  body  and  a  human  experience,  and,  in  that 
body,  passed  through  the  suffering  and  dissolution  which  we  call 
death,  fulfilling  thereby  His  great  work  of  redeeming  man,  and  re- 
entered into  !ffis  everlasting  and  heavenly  glory,  lifting  the  dying 
world  with  Him,  leading  ci^tivity  captive,  and,  by  His  infinite  con- 
descension, bringing  many  sons  unto  g^ory .  The  central  thought  is^ 
that  the  recovery  of  sinning  man  waa  wrou^t  out^  as  it  must  be^ 
by  the  voluntary  suffering  of  the  divine  nature  in  man's  behalf! 
There  is  an  unutterable  strength  in  the  tenderness  of  the  entreaty 
pronounced  by  such  suffering.  It  moves  the  soul  as  nothing  else  in 
the  universe  can  move  it.  This  conviction  has  become  so  full  and 
so  dear  to  many  minds  of  Unitarian  education,  that  we  have  re- 
peatedly heard  ci  late,  from  some  of  their  best  preachers,  such 
statements  as  that  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  was  ^costly  to  the 
mind  of  God.'  There  is  a  transcendent  philosophy,  an  adorable 
adiq[>tation  of  boundless  love  and  wisdom  to  human  wants^  in  that 
mystery.  Hie  writer  of  the  'Letter*  vnll  not  question  that  the 
Scripture  says,  *  Ood  was  in  Christ/  nor  that  Emmanuel,  His  name, 
signifies  '  God  with  us  ;*  and  yet  Christ  did  die.  In  all  reasonable- 
ness, we  must  acquit  the  Sermon — as,  indeed,  the  'Letter'  is  in- 
clined to-^of  intending  literally  to  teaoh  that  death  or  destruction 
took  effect  upon  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the 
resources  of  liberal  logic  will  be  able  to  spare  the  smart  littie  epi- 
gram which  has  figured  so  bravely  in  Unitarian  polemics,  to  the 
effect  that  Orthodoxy  makes  Jehovah  to  have  perished  to  appease 
His  own  anger,  inasmuch  as  it  purchases  a  complacent  conceit  at 
the  expense  of  a  double  fidsdiood.  As  an  ironical  satire  on  an  infe* 
licitous  style  of  Ortiiodox  rhetoric,  it  is  more  justifiable. 
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'^How  fiur  the  goyenunental  aspect  of  the  atonement  presented  in 
the  Sermon  can  be  made  efficient  for  producing  repentance  and 
holiness,  through  the  public  discourse  of  the  pulpiti  depends  much, 
we  presume,  on  personal  ^^fta,  affinities,  habits  of  speech,  education, 
and  the  traditional  impressions  of  congregations.  Wherever  it  is  so 
set  forward  as  to  intensify  man^s  abhorrence  of  guilt,  and  heighten 
the  sanctity  of  Qod^s  law,  its  effect  is  not  only  practical,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  ns,  edifying  to  the  last  degree.  "Why  any  one  should  he 
starded  or  disturbed  at  its  being  held  as  the  firm  and  Tindicat<»y 
background  of  justice  in  the  representation  of  Gk)d^8  boundlesa  lor^ 
is  something  we  cannot  understand.  Our  own  l>elief  is,  that  the 
chief  regenerating  results  of  the  preadung  of  the  cross  will  always 
be  realized  most  perfectly  where — ^theories  apart — ^the  death  of 
Christ  is  most  simply  and  affectingly  held  forth  as  the  one  supreme 
and  matchless  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God — "Bjb  pity.  His  long- 
suffering,  His  desire  for  man's  salvation.  When  the  doctrine  has 
been  properly  guarded  against  abuse,  by  showing  its  harmony  with 
the  inmiutable  laws  and  equities  of  the  divine  character,  its  man- 
ward  action  must  always  be  of  principal,  immediate  interest  to  the 
soul  needing  redemption.  To  move,  to  melt,  to  change,  to  save  the 
hard  and  selfish  heart,  Christ  died ;  and  without  that  death  k  no 
remission.  That  the  eternal  Mmd  should  have  foreseen,  from  the 
beginning,  that,  by  this  system  of  Messianic  redemption,  powen, 
affections,  spiritual  agencies  would  be  laid  hold  o^  and  brought  into 
glorious  exerdse,  through  all  time,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
reached,  seems  to  us  not  only  possible,  but  singularly  according  to 
our  own  experience  and  the  inspired  word.  Why  should  we  not 
bow  with  silent  and  joyful  gratitude  before  the  plan,  instead  of 
cavilling  and  doubting  f  We  know  not  how  others  may  be  strack 
with  the  testimonies  of  history ;  but  for  ouiselvea,  as  we  torn  bad: 
•on  the  fine  of  holy  witnesses  since  the  first  age,  as  we  take  up 
biography  after  biography,  study  life  after  life,  follow  saint  after 
saint  to  his  victory  and  his  rest,  and  thus  grow  intimate  with  the 
great  fellowship  of  wise,  strong,  unyielding,  and  mightily  gifted 
thinkers  and  beHeveis  of  the  Church,  and  listen  to  the  almost  undi- 
vided voice  of  confession  and  feith  coming  up  from  the  innumerable 
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oompfliiy,  dedaring  CShrist  Jesos  and  Him  crocified  the  ground  of 
their  hopes,  and  His  BufferingB  the  great  pledge  of  pardon — ^with 
onlj  here  and  there  a  different  doctrine,  fidling  in  cooler  accents 
from  some  exceptional  tongae — ^we  readily  own  that  we  must  recon- 
sider whether  there  is  not  some  element  of  blessed  power  here  that 
ITnitarianism  has  overlooked  or  thrown  away.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  many  brethren  hearty  utterances  of  the  same 
oonviction. 

^Nowy  we  aie  fully  mindful  that  none  of  our  statements  on  this 
great  subject  may  be  adequate,  or  eren  correct ;  nay,  we  remember 
that  the  truth  itself  may  not  be  seen  by  any  of  us  as  it  will  yet  be 
seen  by  eyes  of  purer  vision,  or  as  it  really  is.  We  reserve  the  right 
of  modifying  our  statements  as  further  studies  and  new  convictions 
shall  require.  Be  dogmatism  far  away  from  a  theme  so  holy  and  so 
afiecting  as  this  1  Unless  we  entirely  misapprehend  the  expressions 
and  tendencies  of  Unitarian  belief  there  is  a  growing  demand  in 
that  quarter  for  views  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  reach  beyond 
the  old  standards,  which  promise  a  profounder  peace  to  the  heart, 
and  which,  while  they  magnify  the  cross,  attach  a  more  valid  and 
sufScing  efficacy  to  the  whole  mediatorial  humiliation  and  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  How  this  demand  is  to  be  satisfied  is 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  clear.  That  it  is  to  be  by  going  to  the  New 
Testament  with  a  simple  and  a  childlike  confidence,  and  not  to 
ecclesiastical  creeds,  we  are  very  sure.  After  all,  it  is  in  our  purest  and 
highest  devotional  moods  that  the  language  of  the  cross  becomes 
most  natural  and  unquestionable  to  us ;  and  that  which  we  stumble 
at  in  cool  debate,  we  take  up  with  eager  and  delighted  acceptance 
in  prayers  and  hymns.  Should  it  prove  that  a  ground  can  ulti- 
mately be  found  where  such  minds  as  we  have  referred  to,  and  minds 
of  Orthodox  training,  can  stand  together,  we  shall  not  mourn  nor  be 
frightened,  but  rejoice  and  take  courage,  thanking  God.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  portion  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  will  draw  it- 
self up  into  an  attitude  of  impatience  or  protest  at  these  inquiries ; 
partly  because  such  a  course  would  be  unworthy  of  the  antecedents 
and  pretensions  of  a  liberal  body,  and  partly  because  it  would  be 
feeble  and  ineffectual  in  its  results.    We  live  too  late  to  be  told 
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agtin  the  imbeoile  lie  ibat  tradi  cm  b»  proteoted  by  resferidsng 
eanest  and  riglilrhearted  titonght  on  any  dde;  and  the  libeialify 
wbieh  is  liberal  only  to  the  aide  of  laiity,  but  bigoted  towaida  the 
ancient  ferma  of  fiuth,  ia  a  kind  we  do  not  cov6t»  1£  there  are  any 
of  our  readers  who  aie  dii^leaaed  the  moment  tlie  in&llibility  of 
Channing,or  of  aBect|iaoal]edin  question,  we  must  wiah  themireU, 
and  pass  on.  Whenever  the  inafcructora  of  the  Unitarian  ohurohea 
refuse  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  other  view  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion than  that  which  diakee  it  consist  in  the  exemplary  and  inci- 
dental value  of  a  conaiatent  termination  of  a  blaraeleBa  and  miracib- 
loua  career  in  a  human  Christy  many  of  those  they  have  been  calkd 
to  teach  will  turn  elsewhere  fin*  spiritual  nourishment^  aa  aome  aie 
already  doing.  Indeed^  in  proportion  as  the  heart  ia  impresaed  moie 
and  more  deeply  with  the  two  great  facts  which  create  the  neoeasity 
of  mediation  and  redemption, — vii^  the  immaculate  hdinesa  and 
sovereignly  of  Qod,  or  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  divine 
nature  to  sin,  and  the  intense  hatefulness  and  hideousness  and  heir 
nousness  of  human  diaobedience  and  aelf-will,^ust  in  that  prc^iortian 
will  the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  reconciliation  prove  aa  incom- 
petent as  it  is  unevangelicaL 

*^  But  it  has  been  no  part  of  our  purpoae  in  thia  pq>er  to  criticise 
the  Unitarian  poation.  We  began  merely  with  the  intention  to  open 
the  way  ton  a  reply  to  the  ^Letter/  by  ahowing  how  the  subject  lies 
before  aome  minds ;  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  hath  spoken  much*  To  those  who  have  intimated  that  the 
Unitariana  will  be  alienated  by  atrialuwa  on  their  findts,  or  driven 
into  depriving  themselveB  of  a  real  good  because  one  ventjurea  to 
question  their  perfection,  we  have  almost  nothing  to  say.  SuA 
poor  defenders  slander  the  cause  they  undertake  to  eapooae,  more 
bitterly  than  all  its  enemiea.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  aome  hearata 
who  reward  a  prophet  according  to  the  smooth  things  he  propheaiei^ 
ordain  mimaters  ezpectiog  them  to  be  flatterers  of  their  pr^udiesi^ 
and  applaud  the  speech  that  roundly  assaila  all  persona  oat  of  doota 
who  cannot  hear,  either  fiv  profit  or  anger.  But  there  are  more 
valiant  souls  abroad,  caring  more  to  be  right  than  to  be  approved. 
Namea  and  artidea  are  losing  their  former  away.    Hie  Ghureh  is 
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to  be  fEuhioned  anew  bj  the  Spirit  of  the  H0I7  One.  To  make  our 
pages  humbly  subeervient  to  the  will  of  that  Spirit  is  onr  highest  aim 
for  them ;  and,  to  that  end,  we  propose  to  keep  them  independently 
open  for  reverential  and  earnest  discussions,  recognizing  the  exclusive 
claims  of  no  sect^  and  standing  under  obligatiooB  f)r  no  patronage.'' 

The  professorship  occupied  by  Mr.  Huntington  has  been  recently 
established  through  an  endowment  firom  a  wealthy  and  benevolent 
lady  of  Salem.  He  was  elected  to  the  place  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  large  Board  of  Overseers,  composed  of  both  Ortho- 
dox and  Unitarian  Gongregationalists.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  as  evidencing  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  that 
the  number  of  his  invitations  to  preach  on  special  religious  occa- 
flionSy  such  as  ordinations  and  dedications,  as  well  as  to  speak  at  lit- 
erary anniversaries,  is  bat  greater  than  that  of  any  other  cleigyma& 
in  Massachusetts  of  his  ministerial  age. 

At  the  Gommenoement  of  ISSfr,  Mr.  Huntington  received  the 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  his  Afana  Mater.  It  is  an  interesting 
(act  that  Amherst  College  should  simultaiieonsly  furnish  a  leading 
Professor  to  Harvard  Umvennty,  and  Harvard  a  Piesident*  to  Am- 
herst. It  is  fitting  that  one  who  goes  to  dwell  amidst,  and  in 
turn  to  mould  the  onltue  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  should  have 
breathed  the  invigorating  air  of  Western  Massachusetts,  and  have 
often  locked  up  from  the  books  and  sports  of  youth  to  the  ''movn- 
tains  which  are  round  about  her."  It  is  weU  that  the  teacher  of 
reHgious  truth,  who  seeks  to  unite  once  more  the  parted  bands  of  the 
New  England  Church,  diould  know  the  views  and  prepoasessiona  <^ 
both  by  experience  and  by  intercourse.  It  is  well  that  he  be  endowed 
with  personal  force,  united  to  personal  attractivenesB ;  with  literary 
culture,  both  profound  and  generous;  and  with  a  fitness  for  hifln- 
encing  ingenuous  and  ardent  minds,  which  is  singularly  effective. 
The  Future  reveals  a  beautifbl  vision  of  Christian  iTnion,  possibly  bom 
within,  and  nurtured  by  the  very  Institution  which  inaugoialed  the 
aeparationu    Many  hearts  look  towards  it  with  prayer  and  fliith. 

*  Bsv,  W.  A.  BtMvni,  B.  D. 


LEONARD  BACON, 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PBEAOHEB. 


'' I  haye  fought  a  good  fight;  I  haTo  kept  the  Mth." 


Bit.  Lbonabd  Baoon,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Detroiti  Michigan,  on 
tiie  19th  of  Febniaiy,  1802.  His  father  was^  for  several  yean^  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  sent  by  the  missionaiy  society  of  Connec- 
ticnt ;  and  was  afterwards  a  nussionaiy  to  the  new  settlements.  He 
died  ip  the  year  1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Ihe 
first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Bacon's  life  were  psssed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
towns  of  Hudson  and  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  At  the  age  often,  he  was 
sent  to  Hartford,  to  an  excellent  school,  where  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege, at  the  same  time  living  in  the  family  of  an  uncle*  In  the  fall 
of  1817  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Yale  CJoll^^e,  when  he 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  class  was  an  excellent  one,  number 
ing  in  its  ranks  many  who  have  since  become  distinguished,  among 
whom  we  would  mention  the  names  of  Ftesident  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
CMlege ;  Professor  Twining,  the  distinguished  civil  engineer ;  Pro- 
fosBor  Stoddard ;  Hon.  J.  H.  Brockway,  of  CJonnecticut ;  Hon.  Gar- 
nett  Duncan,  of  Kentucky;  and  Walter  Edwards,  Esq.,  <^  New 
York.  Bacon  was  the  youngest  member  of  tlie  class,  with  one  ex- 
ception. He  had  entered  the  Sophomore  year  in  advance  of  his  age 
and  preparation,  firom  the  necessity  to  complete  his  preparatory 
studies  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  disad- 
vantages, he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  ranked  High,  though 
not  among  the  highest  Yet  he  did  not  devote  his  time  exclusively 
to  text-books.    He  mingled  in  debate  considerably,  took  an  active 
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interest  in  the  literary  societiea,  and  was  unirerBallj  considered  one 
of  the  best^writers  in  his  class. 

Thus  we  see  that  Leonard  Bacon  was  the  orphan  son  of  a  poor 
missionary,  who,  at  death,  left  him  for  a  legacy  liis  good  name,  and 
the  sympathies  of  a  Christian  community.  He  had  few  of  this 
world's  goods.  Indeed  he  had  none  at  alL  Yet  he  was  receiTing 
the  best  literary  and  classical  education  that  could  be  obtained  in 
America.  He  had  the  advantages  of  libraries,  of  lectures,  of  phil- 
osophical apparatus,  of  social  mental  stimulus.  If  he  had  been  the 
son  of  Baron  Rothschild,  he  would  hardly  have  had  greater  advan- 
tages. Indeed  they  would  have  been  diminished ;  for  the  excite- 
ment of  necessity,  the  vigor  of  self-reliance,  the  independence  of 
self-making,  the  security  from  the  multiplied  temptations  of  wealth, 
would  have  been  taken  away.  He  united  the  &cilities  of  aflBluence 
with  the  propulsion  of  poverty.  The  way  was  dear  before  him,  the 
energy  strong  within  him.  He  could  not  but  go  ahead.  When 
we  know  of  such  cases,  and  they  are  very  many  in  this  land,  the 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  admiration  towards  those  noble  ben- 
efieustors  of  our  race,  who  have  manifested  their  judgment,  as  well 
as  their  generosity,  by  the  endowment  of  our  literary  institutions. 
It  is  a  refreshing  circumstance  in  this  world  of  inequalities,  of 
hoarded  wealth  and  pinching  poverty,  of  wasteful  abundance  and 
desperate  economy,  that  there  is  one  arena  where  the  rich  man^ 
first-bom  and  the  poor  man's  orphan  may  start  from  the  same 
point,  press  on  over  the  same  course,  and,  with  equal  chance,  strug- 
gle for  the  same  prize.  It  is  a  proverb  that  republics  are  ungratefuL 
However  true  this  may  be,  it  should  not  be  applied  to  those  repub- 
lics which  come  into  being  with  the  formation  of  every  congrega- 
tional church.  There  is  gratitude  among  them,  though  its  quantity 
may  be  in  some  instances  minute.  There  is  gratitude  existing  in  a 
church  of  Christy  whatever  name  that  church  may  bear.  The  or- 
phan of  the  misdonaiy,  who  had  spent  his  days  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  was  not  left  to  struggle  up  unaided  and  destitute.  He 
received  of  the  abundance  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  American 
Christians;  and  though  the  gift  was  small— so  small  that  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  it  would  beget  extravagance — ^yet  it  was  some- 
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tbing.  It  saved  its  raoipient  from  actual  wa&t  With  dose  ecoxt- 
omj,  increased  by  some  earnings  of  his  own,  it  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  preparatory  studies.  Howeyer  some  may  object  to 
'*  Education  Societiesi"  yet  we  think  no  one  can  monm  that  the 
Church,  throu^  such  an  organisation,  aided  the  son  of  one  of  h^ 
own  devoted  laborers.  It  was  not  a  gift  with  which  they  endowed 
him*  No ;  it  was  a  debt  they  owed  him.  And  when  such  di- 
vines as  Dr.  Bacon  are  the  fruits  of  this  form  of  benevolence,  who 
will  not  rejoice  that  a  slight  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Quristendom 
goes  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Ghnrchf 

After  his  graduati<m  at  Tale,  in  the  autumn  iji  1820,  Mr.  Bacon 
went  to  Andover,  where  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  for 
four  years.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  he  left  Andover,  he  com- 
menced preaching,  by  invitation,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
<^  New  Haven,  the  building  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  ol 
''Centre  Church.''  Over  this  church  he  was  ordained  paator,  in 
March,  1825,  when  he  was  twenty-three  yean  of  age.  His  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  were  ProliBaBor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  was 
disnussed,  at  his  own  request,  on  the  0th  of  January,  1810,  after 
having  served  as  pasU»r  a  little  less  than  four  years;  and  Dr.  Taylcv, 
now  Professor  of  the  Theological  S^ninary  at  New  Haven,  who  was 
dismissed  in  December,  1822,  after  a  ministry  of  eleven  and  a  half 
yean,  that  he  might  accept  the  profoss^mhip.  The  fint  meeting  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Church  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1689,  when  **  all  the  free  planten**  were  gathered  in  ''Mr. Newman's 
bam;"  which  building,  thus  immortalixed  in  history,  is  soppoaed  to 
have  stood  where  the  remdence  of  Noah  Webster  now  stands. 

The  Church  was  gathered  and  organized  on  the  22d  <rf  the  fol- 
lowing August  The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1814- 
'15.  During  the  winter  of  1842,  it  was  enlarged  and  refitted,  and 
recqpened  for  divine  service  on  the  2d  of  March,  1843,  on  which 
occasion  Dr.  Bacon  preached  a  sermon,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : 

''The  glory  <tf  this  temfde  has  been  heretofore,  that  it  has  stood 
not  for  the  private  use  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  built  it,  or  idio, 
by  succesBion  from  the  original  buikLen,  have  had,  and  ought  to 
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have  the  control  of  it;  bat  rsfcher  as  the  house  of  God,  to  which| 
when  the  deep-toned  bell  gives  out  its  signal,  all  alike,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  hi^  and  the  low,  the  dtiien  and  the  stranger,  are  in- 
vited to  come  and  worship  the  Maker  and  Redeemer  of  alL  Its 
glory  has  been  that  here,  in  times  ot  rdigioos  awakening  through 
the  community,  assembled  thousands^  crowding  every  aisle  and 
comer,  have  listened  in  deepest  silence  to  the  preaching  of  the  word ; 
that  here  in  such  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  Sabbath  con- 
gregations, the  thoughtless  have  been  awakened,  the  awakened 
have  been  led  to  the  Saviour  of  the  lost^  and  angds  invisible,  be- 
fere  the  invisible  God,  have  rejoiced  over  the  repentance  of  sin- 
ners. Its  glory  has  been,  that  from  this  spot  has  gone  forth  over 
the  communis,  to  aid  in  the  formation  and  control  of  public  opin- 
ion, a  high,  stem,  moral  influence,  idiich  the  workers  of  iniijuity 
have  feared  and  hated.  Its  glory  has  been,  that  here  so  many 
great  movements  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  have 
found  a  hearing,  and  have  received  an  addidomil  impulse;  that 
here  many  a  missionary  going  forth  to  his  Md  of  peril,  has  been 
set  apart  to  his  apostleship ;  and  that  here  the  missionary,  brought 
back,  like  Paul,  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  commended 
to  the  grace  of  God,  has  stood  up  like  Paul  to  rehearse,  in  our  re- 
joicing ears,  what  God  has  wrought  by  him  among  the  Gentiles. 
That  lofty  pulpit,  now  displaced,  in  which  so  many  a  servant  of 
Christ  has  been  consecrated  to  this  work,  for  this  or  for  some  for- 
eign land,  and  in  which  so  many  an  eloquent  and  earnest  voice  has 
spoken  for  God,  for  the  soul,  and  for  the  cause  of  the  world's  re- 
demption, might  well  be  regretted,  if  it  had  not  been  itself  sent  forth 
upon  a  mission.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  a  land  which 
has  been  made  a  Christian  land  by  the  labors  of  missionaries,  some 
of  the  earliest  of  wh<nn  were  ordamed  in  that  pulpit,  ther^  is  now 
nearly  completed  a  Christian  temple,  of  stone,  for  more  spacious 
than  this,  reared  by  the  contributions  apd  by  the  hands  of  converted 
savages;  and  in  that  temple  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  from  our 
M  pulpit,  not  indeed  in  our  energetic  English  tongue,  but  in 
another  language,  soft  and  melodious  as  angel  voices,  a  language  in 
whidi  tens  of  thousands  have  already  found 
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*  How  BW66t  the  name  of  Jesus  aounds 
In  a  bel^Yer's  ear.' 

rhat  pulpit)  gone  upon  its  mission,  is  a  pledge—fill  the  historical  aa- 
aodadons  which,  in  our  judgment  and  feelings,  help  to  consecrate 
this  edifice^  are  a  pledge  that  the  glory  has  not  departed  in  the  changes 
which  we  have  been  making;  that  this  house  shall  still  be  known 
and  honored  as  the  temple  of  our  redeeming  God;  *a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations;' — and  shall  be  a  centre  of  counsel,  of  inflo- 
encci  and  of  enterprise,  for  the  welfiire  of  all  around  us,  and  for  tfao 
salvation  of  the  world." 

The  Centre  Church  is  happily  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  beau- 
tiful square  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  building  of  rimple  arohitedon^ 
and  of  harmonious  proportions,  crowned  by  a  graceful  spie  that 
points  aspiringly  towards  heaven.  It  is  flanked  by  churches ;  and  ai 
one  sees  these  three  edifices,  standing  there  so  dosely  together,  yet 
distinct — on  the  same  level,  and  in  the  same  line — each  with  its 
own  spire  pointing  to  the  same  heaven — ^they  seem  a  fit  eapitanrion 
of  the  true  unity  of  Christian  sects — all  standing  on  the  same  lerel, 
aU  marching  in  the  same  line,  towards  the  same  heaven — distinot, 
yet  united ;  individual  in  action,  yet  harmonious  in  purpose ;  sepa- 
rated in  form,  but  one  in  spirit 

Dr.  Bacon's  church  numbers  between  five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred members.  Since  its  establishment,  six  other  Congr^gati<Hial 
churches  have  been  founded,  and  four  of  these  since  Dr.  Baoon'a 
settlement  There  has  ever  been  a  most  harmonious  and  happy 
state  of  feeling  among  his  people.  The  warmth  of  charity  has 
melted  down  whatever  disagreements  have  arisen,  and  the  bieath  of 
love  has  genUy  wafted  away  the  gathering  clouds  of  discontent  A 
spirit  of  forbearance  is  manifested  by  the  majorities ;  a  readiness  to 
yield,  by  minorities.  All  are  united  in  their  pastor ;  they  love  him, 
they  admire  him,  and  the  best  part  of  the  world  approves  them, 
for  being  proud  of  their  minister. 

Becoming  pastor  of  the  church,  as  he  did,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  were  doubts  whether  he 
would  sustain  himself.  But  these  doubts  vanished  years  ago,  and 
now  one  might  as  well  doubt  whether  the  church  edifice  could 
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tain  its  spire.  He  k  firmly  established  in  the  confidence  and  aflEec- 
tions  of  his  people.  It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  that  pastor,  as- 
stated  by  his  five  deacons,  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  assem- 
bled hundreds  of  his  churcL  It  makes  one  feel  more  confidence  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  a  firmer  fiuth  that  the  ''good  time  com- 
ing" will  be  coining  soon. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  Dr.  Bacon^s  ''Historical 
Discourses,'*  published  in  1839,  in  which  he  presents  the  history  of 
his  church,  aflfords  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  brief  sketch  of 
his  life.  He  thus  notices  the  term  of  his  own  ministry  with,  xm- 
feigned  modesty  and  quiet  brevity : 

"  The  present  pastor  first  stood  in  this  pulpit  on  the  first  Sabbath 
in  October,  1824,  haying  been  ordained  the  week  before  to  the  work 
ot  an  evangelist.  He  was  installed  <m  the  9th  of  March,  1825,  and 
is  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  official  relation  to  this  church. 
The  years  1828  and  1831  were  years  in  which  God  was  pleased  to 
crown  a  most  imperfect  ministry  with,  blessed  success.  The  years 
1832, 1835,  and  1837,  though  less  distinguished  than  the  two  fint 
mentioned,  are  also  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

"  Having  made  this  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  1 
will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  review  my  own  ministry  any  further 
than  to  say,  that  in  the  constant  kindness  of  a  most  affectionate 
people,  in  the  wisdom  and  frankness  with  which  those  gifted  with 
wisdom  have  ever  been  ready  to  counsel  me,  in  the  forbearance 
with  which  my  imperfections  and  errors  have  been  treated,  and  in 
the  stimulus  which  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  c(»nmunity,  ac- 
customed to  judge  by  the  highest  standards^  has  afforded,  I  have 
had  great  occasion  for  gratitude  to  the  Providence  that  has  cast  my 
lot  here,  and  for  humiliation,  that  amid  such  advantages,  my  corre- 
spondent profiting  has  not  been  more  manifest  to  all  men." 

Dr.  Bacon  is  esteemed  one  of  the  champions  of  Congregational- 
ism,  and  a  thorough  student  of  its  theory.  His  mind  was  first 
awakened  to  see  sad  understand  the  distinctive  genius  of  the  Con- 
gregational system,  and  what  he  regards  as  its  advantages  over  the 
dassical  and  diocesan  systems  of  church  government,  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  eloquent  review  of  "  Hawes's  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the 
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Pflgrintty''  from  the  pen  of  the  Re?,  (now  Dr.)  Joflhoa  Lesvitt^  pub- 
Bihed  in  tihe  OhriBlaAn  Speetato,  1881.  ThiB  ardde  prodaoed  a 
iride  and  deep  imprenon.  Up  to  ihat  date,  H  had  been  oosnmon  in 
NewBngland  to  axgae  for  Oongregatianalkm  aa  against  E^iaoopM^, 
bat  nobodj,  we  bdieTe,  bad  found  ocoaoon  to  compare  it  dktinotly 
with  Presbyterianism.  Yet  we  do  not  esteem  Dr.  Bacon  aa  striking- 
ly sectarian,  bideed,  <a  his  return  from  the  Eist  in  1851,  be  ob- 
senred  with  anziefy  a  tendency  to  sectarian  CongregationaliBm 
growing  up  at  the  Northwest  and  through  the  columns  of  **  Hie 
Independent  he  set  himself  to  modify  and  counteract  ii  in  May, 
1852,  in  the  annual  sermon  before  the  American  Home  Mismomny 
Sodety,  entitled  ^The  American  Church,''  he  states  the  underlying 
principle  of  Congregationalism  in  a  Inanner  free  from  the  mneor  of 
sectariamsm*  In  this  discourse,  he  claims  that  the  strength  cf  ci^ 
ganio  Christianity  is  in  the  Parochial  Church,  and  not  in  the  Synod 
or  AsBodation ;  and  that,  under  our  American  political  institutions, 
and  imder  the  force  of  our  American  history,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
^  development  of  this  principle  in  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. In  Hay,  1864,  he  gave  a  discourse  at  the  first  anniveraaiy 
of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  repeated  it  as  a  "  Dndleian  Lecture" 
at  Harvard  College. 

It  is  the  literary  publications  of  Dr.  Bacon  which  have  for  the 
most  part  established  his  wide  reputati<m  and  efl^tive  influence. 
Besides  all  the  sermons  which  he  has  been  preachii^  for  the  last 
thirty-one  years,  and  all  the  essays,  discouTBes,  and  bodn  vdiidi 
have  appeared  over  his  own  name,  he  has  published  anonymoua  and 
fbgitiire  articles  enough  to  make,  if  collected,  quite  a  number  <^to1- 
umes.  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  advance  of  manr 
land  in  knowledge  or  in  righteousness,  about  which  he  has  not 
written.  Hie  topics  he  has  discussed  are  altogether  too  muUifo- 
rious  to  be  enumerated.  For  many  years  he  has  been  doing  edito- 
rial duty  more  or  less.  He  was  connected  with  **  The  Qiristian 
Spectator,**  commenced  in  1829,  and  published  ten  yean  aft  a  moodi- 
ly, then  ten  years  as  a  quarterly,  when  it  was  merged  in  ^Tlie 
Biblical  Bepontoiy.**  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  association  wbibh 
conducts  ^  The  New  Bnglander,"  and  senior  editor  of  **  Hie  Inde- 
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pendent**  With  his  many  artiolea  pablkhed  in  the  '^  Spectator  "  we 
are  not  fiutoiliar.  A  eeiies  of  eMays  on  alaTery,  which  fint  appeared 
in  that  periodical,  have  been  embalmed  in  a  book,  which  any  one 
can  procure  who  may  wish  to  aee  this  subject  ably  handled  and 
thoroughly  discussed,  or  may  be  anxious  to  get  an  insight  into  Dr. 
Bacon's  views.  His  arttdes,  published  in  ^  Ihe  New  Englander," 
since  its  commencement  in  1848,  are  esteemed  the  ablest  produc- 
tions of  his  pen ;  but  as  many  of  them  appeared  ancmymouidy,  and 
as  their  authorship  is  known  to  us,  not  from  the  author  himself^  and 
no  permission  to  reveal  it  has  been  asked,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
present  a  list  of  them.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1888,  he  delivered 
the  annual  address  before  *^  The  New  England  Society  of  the  Oily  of 
New  Yorkj^  which  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  Society*  It 
presents  a  graphic  hist^y  of  the  establishment  of  the  Puritans  in 
this  country,  and  a  candid,  eloquent  eluddation  of  their  character. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  manifestation  of  Dr.  Bac<m*s  character, 
which  the  large  number  of  his  addressee  iUustrate,  that  he  never 
declines  any  demand  upon  him  by  the  public,  from  a  regard  to  his 
personal  reputation.  He  does  not  reflect  whether  he  will  have  cf- 
portonity  to  do  himself  justice,  but  whether  he  can  do  any  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  or  of  truth.  Hence  he  is  called  upon,  in 
emergencies,  when  most  men  invariably  decline.  He  is  always  pre- 
pared, always  has  some  thoughts  on  hand,  either  on  pqper  or  in  his 
head,  which  he  can  present  at  the  briefest  warning,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  an  audience.  He  has  a  very  happy  way  of 
introducing  a  subject  or  a  thought^  and  makes  many  an  agreeable 
turn  to  his  remarks.  He  has  delicacy  and  propriety  of  taste,  and 
adapts  his  words  to  the  occasion  with  groat  appropriateness. 

Dr.  Bacon  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  extent  of  observation, 
and  for  power  of  generalisation.  He  not  only  takes  note  of  particu- 
lars, but  from  these  he  readily  deduces  general  conclusions.  He 
evinces  these  traits  in  his  thorouj^  and  philosophical  criticisms  on 
political  subjects,  on  church  polities,  and  on  matters  of  history.  His 
numerous  essays  in  these  three  departments  are  highly  valued  for 
their  comprehensiveness  of  view,  originality  of  thought,  and  cogency 
of  argument.    Several  political  articles  of  his  have  been  published 
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in  "Th6N6wEiigIand6r,''whichare  worthy  of  an  experienced  stateft- 
man,  whether  we  regard  the  profoundnen  of  the  thought  or  the 
aocnracy  of  the  detaila.  For  histoiy  he  has  special  fondnesB.  He 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  ecdeeiagdcal  and  civil  history  of  his 
adopted  State.  In  1888,  he  dehrered  a  Beriee  of  thirteen  discounea, 
on  sucoeasiTe  Sabbath  evenings,  from  one  of  which  we  have  already 
made  an  extract  They  comprise  a  hirtory  of  New  Haven,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  government,  two  hundred  years  before,  up  to  that 
time.  These  discourses  were  afterwards  published,  and  make  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages.  They  contain  matter 
of  great  interest,  not  only  historical,  but  biographical,  and  bear  the 
evidence  of  laborious  investigation.  We  can  only  allude  to  the 
book  which  he  published  for  young  Christians,  and  to  the  two  pam- 
phlets he  wrote  with  special  reference  to  the  good  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Connecticut;  the  first  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Rev.  O.  A.  Calhoun,  and  the  second  being  an  appeal  for  union. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  a  remarkable  power  of  expreasioni  His  mind 
works  with  such  ease  and  directness,  that  he  is  never  at  a  leas  for 
words  with  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  clearly,  concisely,  and  kr- 
cibly.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  a  grest 
amount  of  literaiy  labor.  This  power  is  also  exemplified  in  his  ex- 
tempore speaking.  He  is  disfanguished  torn  many  platform  (xators 
in  giving  important  thought,  rather  than  in  making  appeds  to  the 
emotions  or  to  the  £uicy.  He  feeds  the  mind  more  than  he  fires  the 
feeUngSi  There  is  womeihing  in  all  he  says — something  to  be  car- 
ried  home  by  the  hearer  and  thought  over.  His  speeches  all  have 
"  body"  to  them. 

Clearness  is  the  characU&ristic  of  his  style,  as  it  is  of  his  thought 
One  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means.  He  is  never  hon- 
estly misunderstood.  His  style  has  some  embellishment,  but  is 
rather  lucid  than  ornate,  rather  stately  than  beautifuL  He  has  con- 
siderable poetic  talent,  which  is  evinced  in  the  hymns  of  his  produc- 
tion published  in  the  collection  used  by  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  C(»meoticut  His  imagination  is  well  developed,  though  under 
perfect  control  His  power  of  sarcasm  is  equalled  by  few.  He  is 
continually  restraining  its  exercise.    Of  late  years  he  has  indulged 
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less  in  it^  and  his  literary  prodnctionB  have  borne  a  more  winning 
and  gentle  character.  He  has  at  times  what  may  be  termed  an  ac- 
cmnulative  style.  He  goes  on  from  one  point  to  another,  elabora- 
ting the  thought  more  and  more  perfectly,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  eloquence  of  expression,  till  one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  as  a  minister 
in  his  audience  was  once  heard  to  do,  '^Seel  see,  how  he  towerar 
An  eloquent  sermon  published  in  **The  National  Preacher,"  for  1842, 
entitled  ^  The  Day  Approaching,"  illustrates  this  quality. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  stood  for  a  long  time  before  the  public  in  bold 
relief.  He  has  consequently  been  observed  from  various  points  and 
through  a  variety  of  media.  Opinions  have  been  formed  from  a 
single  and  partial  exhibition  of  his  inner  life,  and  however  distinct 
and  prominent  this  exhibition  may  have  been — for  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  and  belong  to  Dr.  Bacon — ^yet  such  opinions  cannot 
fail  to  be  erroneous,  whether  formed  of  him  or  of  any  man.  As 
judgments  of  one  trait  or  of  one  manifestation,  they  may  or  may 
not  be  correct;  but  they  should  never  be  adopted  as  a  correct  view 
of  his  character  as  a  whole.  Let  him  be  seen  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  opinions  would  be  ex- 
changed for  those  wholly  different.  Tet  Dr.  Bacon  is  not  an  incon- 
sistent man,  nor  an  unstable  man,  nor  a  dissembler.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  very  opposite  of  these.  Sincerity  is  the  foundation 
of  hia  character.  He  is  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  He  has  the 
energy,  the  decision,  and  the  zeal,  which  spring  from  heartfelt  con- 
victions. Whatsoever  he  does,  is  done  seriously,  unwaveringly,  and 
unflinchingly.  This  pervading  element  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
must  be  the  premise  of  every  argument  concerning  him,  the  fbndar 
mental  element  of  every  calculation ;  else  the  conclusions  will  be 
utterly  wrong,  as  if  in  taking  observations  on  the  planets  the  sun 
be  not  reckoned  as  the  centre  of  the  system.  Sincerityis  the  centre 
of  his  spiritual  systencL  It  imparts  life,  and  vigor,  and  warmth,  and 
impulse  to  all  the  parts,  and  controls  the  whole.  Keeping  this  &Gt 
in  view,  any  one  of  tolerable  candor  and  accuracy,  in  observing  the 
public  or  private  acts  of  Dr.  Bacon,  will  not  be  likely  to  err  in  the 
theory  deduced,  the  correctness  of  which  will  be  shown  by  the  con 
sistency  and  oneness  it  imparts. 
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Yoa  aee  Dr*  Bsoon  in  a  defibentfre  $mmhlj  of  mmisteiiB.  A 
pxopodtioii  is  preMnted  for  dacfomciL  The  princi]^  invohed  is 
fandamenta],  or  the  preoedeufc  momeiitoiiB.  He  liaeB  to  speak.  War 
some  mixmtes  he  proceeds  cahnly  and  oonaidentely.  Bat  as  he 
warms  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  his  brow  contractB^  the  aspect  of  his  &oe  is  stem  and  dark, 
his  rig^  ann  brings  down  the  offc-repeated  and  decisive  gestore,  the 
arguments  roll  out  in  hot  succession  and  with  overpowering  wdj^t^ 
BitA  he  twi^^iifea^  no  pity  flor  the  opposite  side,  however  much  pity 
he  may  feel,  but  goes  on,  pounding  with  his  logic  and  piercing  with 
his  sarcasm,  till  every  particle  of  life  is  annihilated  in  the  fffinci^ 
he  contests.  Hie  deed  is  done,  and  we  ask,  What  is  the  impres- 
sion kft  in  regard  to  Dr.  Baoon'a  chavaefcsr  t  That  he  is  nothing 
more  than  an  invindble  diqmtant.and  a  dogmatic  wrangler  f  Not 
sOb  He  is  a  sincere,  bdd,  unyielding,  indomitaUe  defender  of  what 
he  believes  in  his  soul  to  be  tiie  truth.  He  debated,  because  he  was 
conscious  ctf  being  femiliar  with  the  subject^  and  he  debated  on  that 
side,  because  it  was  to  him  the  side  of  right 

You  read  a  certain  one  of  Dr.  Bacon's  writings.  We  have  a  pa^ 
ticttlar  oD»  in  mind.  It  is  not  very  profound  or  ihoroi^h.  It  is 
little  bettor  than  witty  and  sareastac  He  is  dealing  with  the  polily 
of  a  church,  for  which  he  has  slight  respect  He  gives  some  broad 
thrusts  and  makes  some  pointed  hits.  Ton  say  he  is  a  mere  par- 
tisan, who  is  more  witty  than  wise^  and  more  sareasttc  than  sound. 
Not  so:  he  is  not  only  one  of  these^  but — he  is  all  these.  He  can 
be  witty  and  sarcaatic  In  the  present  instance  he  deema  it  right 
and  best  that  he  should  be.  Thinking  it  the  trae  way,  lie  fellows 
in  that  way;  and  he  is  sarcastic,  without  trying  to  be  so  or  trying 
to  seem  sa  He  is  all  the  while  atncfrv.  But  in  reading  a  doasn 
oiher  artidea,  you  will  pronounce  him  to  be  tml^  profound,  feir- 
minded,  charitable,  generona.  Soheia.  Hecanseecaall  sides  of 
a  subject  He  can  take  the  stand-point  of  an  opponent^  which  is 
difficult  for  many.  He  can  apprehend  a  princi^e  throi^;h  all  its 
details,  however  numerous,  and  in  all  its  niatioDB,  however  complex. 

Again,  you  hear  of  him  as  present  at  every  associatioa  and  at 
every  anniversary.    You  see  his  debate  reported  at  the  one^  and  hia 
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Hy  ho  k  noolring  for  poweii-4hat  he  k  ambitaow  of  management 
and  of  diatmctioiL  Haie^  agun,  fint  HnpieflBums  have  misled.  Be 
is  noi  thinlring  of  self;  he  is  only  aizibitioiia  to  pvomole  tha  weltoe 
of  t)ie  Chuioh  and  the  impioTement  ot  the  iroiU*  Sb  speaks  be- 
cause ha  haa  somflthing  to  say,  and  because  his  bmihve&  vmA  upon 
his  sayiag  it  He  doei  not  impose  himself  upon  a  lebctsBi  aodi- 
aace.    He  is  more  often  foiced  to  speak  when  zebwftant  himael£ 

Again,  yoa  attend  his  chnioh.  He  haa  few  notes  befoie  himi  or 
perhaps  a  senoon  which  leyeals  its  antiqnil^  by  the  hue  of  the 
paper.  He  pieaohea  quite  well,  bat  not  Teiy  eloqaently;  indeed 
yoa  foqpect  he  is  a  Utile  dnlL  Ton  antioipaled  something  xemads- 
able»  and  yoa  are  disappointed.  Toa  axe  inclined  to  tiunk  that.he 
has  shirked  sevedty  of  thonghi  Tet  precisely  the  opposite  is  the 
hct  He  has  unexpectedly  been  called  np<m  for  a  Oommenoement 
addressi  or  for  an  article  for  ^The  Kew  Engbmdei^'^  or  for  an  ex- 
tra editorial  for  ^TheInd^ndei»t,''orfor  a  defence  of  New  Haven 
theology — ^and  so  he  has  been  hard  at  work  in  another  field  (tf  la- 
bor; and,  worn  oet  with  the  weel^s  toil,  haa  fitted  up  a  disooune 
for  the  pulpit  late  on  Saturday  nighi 

Again,  yoa  call  on  Dr.  Bacon.  He  comes  out  of  his  study  to 
see  yoa  promptly — for  he  anawem.  to  eveiy  call--bat  he  has  the 
same  atein  aspect  and  the  same  OYerhaaging  brow.  He  meets  yon 
politelyt  but  not  rapturously.  You  pronounce  him  cold-hearted  or 
aastere,  while  in  truth  he  is  at  the  yeiy  ant^K)dea  of  ooMness  or 
ansterity.  He  was  in  thought  when  yoa  came  in,  the  trace  is  on 
his  brow,  and  he  is  too  sincere  to  be  '^  deUghted"  at  the  interruption. 
See  him  with  his  intimate  friends — mark  the  coidiali^,  the  fond- 
ness^ the  confiding  reyelation  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  and  pv^ 
poses;  see  him  in  the  so^  cirdeof  his  brethren— join  with  them 
in  the  unwearied  listening  to  his  original  thoc^ts,  his  flashes  of 
wit|  his  sparkling  anecdotes ;  aee  him  in  the  fiunily  drde,  mani- 
festiag  the  warm  love,  the  aflbctionate  interest,  the  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  each  and  all-r^uQd  you  will  wander  that  you  ever  es- 
teemed him  cold  at  heait. 

Dr.  Bacon  evinces  his  sinceiityin  tike  character  of  his  preaching; 
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It  18  plaiiif  practical,  pointed.  It  is  not  brilliant,  thongh  it  is  im- 
preedye.  It  is  sound  rather  than  striking,  earnest  rather  than  elo- 
quent. From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  it  has  been  a  principle 
with  him  to  preach  haUtoallj  on  the  familiar  topics,  the  ioei  com- 
muneSf  of  Christian  trath ;  to  be  pnrposelj  commonplace,  not  onl j 
in  the  subject  of  sermons,  bnt  also  in  the  use  of  that  class  of  dic- 
tion and  statement  whidi  is  familiar  to  all  religiously  educated 
people.  We  refer  now  to  his  usual  preaching.  Some  of  his  ser- 
mons are  of  kindling  eloquence,  and  of  marked  oiiginali^.  And 
the  congregation  which  is  fiivored  with  the  ministrations  of  such  a 
man,  may  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted 
oratory,  in  exchange  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  pas- 
tor is  working  for  the  world  when  he  is  not  working  for  his  own 
people,  and  that  he  is  establishing  an  influence  abroad,  which  may 
also  serve  to  strengthen  his  influence  at  hon^e. 

He  manifests  his  sincerity  in  his  social  deportment  He  never 
flatters,  or  patronizes,  or  condescends,  as  some  great  m^  and  some 
great  ministers  do.  He  meets  one  on  an  equality,  if  he  meet  him 
at  alL  He  expects  the  conyersation  to  be  reciprocal  He  does  not 
demand  that  you  do  all  the  hearing,  and  he  do  all  the  talking, 
though  that  is  the  arrangement  most  prefer  when  with  him.  He 
so  often  leads  in  conversation,  not  because  he  has  taken  the  lesd, 
but  because  others  fall  behind,  and  leave  him  in  the  van — fiom 
whioh  stand  he  has  too  much  courage  to  shrink,  and  too  much 
self-knowledge  to  retreat.  In  manner  he  is  polite,  unafiSdcted,  con- 
siderate. He  meets  as  an  equal  every  hon<mible  member  of  the 
^  great  brotherhood  of  man." 

Dr.  Bacon  loves  freedom,  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  he . 
equally  hates  oppression.  His  sympathies  are  immediately  aroused, 
and  his  aid  enlisted  by  the  least  sign  of  tyranny.  He  would  never 
vote  for  the  silencing  of  a  godly,  eloquent^  truth-seeking  brother, 
who  had  ohanced,  in  his  investigations,  to  arrive  at  a  different  the- 
ological conclusion  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren.  He  would 
do  every  thing  to  promote  free  discuasion.  He  is  fond  of  it  him- 
.sel(  and  he  excels  in  it  His  power  has  led  him  into  much  writing 
«nd  speaking  of  this  character.    If  an  outpost  of  theology  is  to  be 
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defended,  or  a  citadel  of  error  stormed,  the  brethren  say.  Dr.  Bacon 
18  the  man  to  do  it,  and  ao  Dr.  Bacon  does  it.  This  love  of  freedom 
moves  his  spirit  strongly  against  southern  slavery.  Yet  he  is  not 
an  ultraist,  as  some  have  esteemed  Imn.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
bravely  breasted  fanaticism.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 
advocates  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  great  benevolent  societies  of  the  day,  and  their  active  sup- 
porter. It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  hid  congregation  contribute  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  these  e£Scient  al- 
moners of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Bacon  was  married,  in  1825,  to  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Caleb 
Johnson,  Esquire,  of  Johnstown,  New  York,  who  died  in  1844, 
leaving  eight  children  (one  having  died  in  infancy),  of  whom  two 
have  followed  her, — a  son,  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  in  January, 
1848,  who  had  been  graduated  at  Yale  College  the  previous  sum- 
mer with  high  honor;  and  a  daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's 
name,  and  who  died  in  1853,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  In  184Y, 
Dr.  Bacon  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry,  of  Hartford ;  and  three  children  have  been  given  the  parents 
in  the  place  of  the  three  whom  Gkxi  had  taken  away.  One  son. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  has  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  reviewer.  Another  son  is  a  physician  in  Texas,  and  a 
man  of  reliable  character  and  excellent  position. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bacon  embodies  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  distinctive  features  ci  New  England  character  and  New  England 
theology.  He  has  the  New  England  self-reliance,  energy,  and  adapta- 
tion. He  turns  his  hand,  or  rather  his  head,  to  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  ia  successful  in  alL  He  has  the  dogged  industry  and  the  elastic 
perseverance  of  the  race,  together  with  their  keenness,  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  humor.  He  has  their  innate  fondness  for  contro- 
versy, their  tact  in  dialectics,  their  love  for  investigation.  He  has 
the  New  England  firmness  and  compactness  of  mental  structure, 
tough  and  knotty  in  its  natural  state,  but  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish,  and  often  wrought  into  beautiful  forms.  He  has  the  New 
England  impatience  of  any  control  which  is  not  self-control — ^together 
with  her  cautious  conservatism — ^which  projects  itself  in  the  Repub- 
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lioan  State  and  the  Congiegalioodl  QhnvclL  And,  finaUy,  he  lias 
studied  her  lustoij,  and  writta  it^  and  beoome  identified  nith  it, 
not  alone  Hirough  aoquiirition,  but  by  his  own  U&.  He  ie  the  New 
Kngland  preaoheK.  If  a  oongreaB  of  i^ieaentalm  men  wese  to  aa- 
aemble  in  London,  New  Eof^aad  mij^t  well  raid  Leonaid  Baooa 
ofNewHa^en* 


-^^(iU/a-i-d- 
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THEODORE  lEDTARD  CUTLER, 


THE  BETOBUEB  AND  PBEACHESL 


"Tlie  only  son  of  hia  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.' 


Thb  American  Pidpit  indudM  not  t  &▼  pieAohen  obuncterisod 
by  their  advoeaoy  of  what  aore  ityled  ^ihe  Bdbnoa  of  the  day," 
of  which,  for  many  yeara,  the  Temperance  Befonn  haa  been  the 
chie£  Theae  preaehera  aie  not  confined  to  any  one  denomination, 
l^rng  of  the  Episcopal,  Barnes  of  the  Ftesbyteiian,  Beecher  and 
Kirk  of  the  Congregational,  Ohapin  of  the  Beatorationiflt,  Osgood  of 
the  Unitarian,  Guyler  of  the  Dt^ch  Ohnrcli,  and  othera^  are  pro- 
ttonnced  *^  Befocmen.'*  Neiiher  do  they  all  advocate  every  Beform 
moyement,  nnleaa  we  except  the  Temperance  Beform,  in  which  they 
are  united.  One  ia  diatingoiahed  for  hia  aeal  m  behalf  of  the 
''Children'a  Aid  Sode^''.  anoiher  in  behalf  of  ^^Homea  for  the 
Friendleaa,^  another  in  behalf  of  the  Slave,  and  another  for  hia  do- 
nmidation  of  Theatrea  and  Gambling.  But  they  have  two  eharao- . 
teriaticB  in  common.  Thej  are  all  extempore  preachen,  and  they 
are  all  beneficent  Chriatiana.  ^Oatof  the  abondanoecf  the  heart  the 
month  apeaiketh,'*  ia  their  deacriptive  pomt  The  gronnd  en  which 
thej  meet  ia  the  popnlar  platform,  and  the  bond  of  muooi  their 
■ympalfay  with  human  miaerf ,  their  fldth  in  human  reatoralion,  and 
their  belief  that  extenial  relief  pnoedea  internal  r^generiition.  They 
approach  the  religioDa  natore  not  only  directly  fay  religiona  truth, 
but  indirectly  by  bodily  comfortk  They  jmpaie  for  heart-purifica- 
tion by  first  washing,  clothing,  and  housing  the  body.    They  reform 
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destroying  appetiteB  by  proyiding  healthy  and  natoral  stimulants 
They  feed  the  hungry  stomach  before  administering  the  '^  bread  of 
life."  They  give  to  the  mifortunate  all  those  appliances  of  physical 
comfort^  and  agreeable  surromidings,  and  sodal  entertainments^ 
which  have  been  the  means  of  presenration  to  the  fortunate.  Hope 
they  rekindle,  setf-respect  they  support  and  protect,  till,  by  slow  de- 
grees and  through  long  anxieties,  it  lifts  its  drooping  form,  and 
stands  in  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  a  new  life.  They  give  work  to 
the  hands^  and  occupation  to  the  thoughts,  and  recreation  to  the 
leisure  hours.  They  believe  Christ  taught  that  the  amelioration  of 
the  Physical  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  elevation  of  the  MoraL  Tet 
this  class  of  "  Reformers**  and  preachers  do  not  make  the  pulpit 
secondary  to  the  platform,  nor  physical  regeneration  an  end  in  itsel£ 
The  preaching  of  the  Gkwpel  is  their  main  pursuit,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  their  chief  purpose.  Neither  are  pulpit  mimstrs- 
tions  deteriorated  by  platform  harangues,  nor  is  spirituality  alloyed 
by  attention  to  the  physical ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Qospel  seems  to 
shine  with  a  richer  lustre,  and  love  to  God  bum  with  an  intenser 
fire. 

We  have  selected  Mr.  Cuyler  as  the  best  representative  of  this 
dass,  because  he  is  associated  with  a  greater  variety  of  refinms  than 
any  other,  and  because  he  includes  all  the  characteristics  ci  the 
dass.  He  pleads  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Brace's  "  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety ;"  he  appears  as  the  champion  of  Mr.  Pease's  ^  five  Points 
ICssion;"  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Temperance  are  unusual;  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  of  foreign  lands,  and  lor  the  enslaved  of 
this,  is  deep  and  outspoken.  He  has  also  the  gift  of  Extempore 
which  distinguishes  the  dass.  He  resembles  Mr.  Eark  in  hia  power 
of  arousing  emotion  and  touching  the  tenderest  senmbilitiea,  differ- 
ing from  him  somewhat  in  the  means.  Mr.  Eark  makes  direct  ap- 
peals of  gentle  persuasiveness  or  of  thrilling  paraphrase,  with  vmoe 
modulated  so  as  to  impart  the  greatest  effect  Mr.  Cuyler  elabo- 
rates descriptions  of  thrilling  circumstance,  and  deals  in  glowing 
imagery,  in  finely-wrought  analogies,  and  in  historical  illustrationa^ 
which  enchain  attention  and  stir  emotion.  He  resembles  Qough  in 
making  outward  delineation  picture  soul-experience.    Take,  for  ex- 
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ample,  Gougb's  noted  portrayal  of  the  downward  career  of  the 
pleasore-eeeker,  by  the  analogy  of  a  sailing  party. drawn  into  tht 
Norway  Maelstrom — ^the  afternoon  bright  and  still — ^the  danger  un 
known — ^the  quiet  propulsion  of  the  outermost  current  enjoyed — 
the  framings  of  friends  unheeded — ^the  inner  circle  reached — the 
current  swifter — ^the  danger  recognized — ^the  frantic  efforts — ^the 
snapping  oars — ^the  roar  of  the  engulfing  whirlpool — ^the  shriek  of 
the  victims,  and  all  is  over  I  In  such  elaboration  Mr.  Cuyler  delights 
and  excels. 

In  analogies  fix>m  nature  he  is  also  very  happy.  We  heard  a 
sermon  on  Regeneration  from  the  text — ^''I  will  take  away  their 
stony  .heart  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh,"  in  which  the 
analogies  were  well  adapted  not  only  to  secure  attention,  but  to 
make  permanent  impression.  Another  sermon,  from  the  text  "  The 
righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,"  developing  the  many 
resemblances  between  the  real  Christian  and  the  cedar,  was  not 
only  ain  ingenious,  but  an  impressive  presentation  of  the  truth.  In 
this  he  resembles  Dr.  T^ng,  of  whom  he  also  reminds  us  in  his  pre- 
cision and  emphasis  of  utterance  and  abruptness  of  close. 

These  characteristics  constitute  the  attraction  of  his  preaching. 
He  is  a  favorite  with  young  men,  like  all  those  with  whom,  in 
our  grouping,  he  is  associated.  His  voice  is  strong,  wider  in 
its  range  than  Mr.  Beecher's,  but  not  so  sonorous  and  musical 
as  Mr.  Kirk's;  while  he  evolves  power,  by  a  swell  of  tone  on 
the  vowels,  with  more  effect  than  either.  In  adaptation  of  gesture 
and  personal  presence  he  does  not  equal  Mr.  Kirk,  as  few  do. 
Neither  has  he  the  dramatio  picturing  of  thought,  by  look  and  atti- 
tude, peculiar  to  Mr.  Beecher,  yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
department  of  gesture  and  action,  producing  by  their  means  marked 
eSect  He  resembles  Mr.  Gough  more  nearly  than  any  one,  in  the 
sphere  of  impassioned  delivery.  .  He  has  much  the  same  style  of 
illustration  and  appeal,  with  the  free  use  of  voice  and  drm,  though 
restrained  somewhat  by  the  place  and  subject,  the  sanctities  of  which 
^  do  not  allow  unlimited  sweep  of  declamation.  In  form  he  is  a 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Gough,  and  we  may  also  add  that  in  friendship  they 
aiB  brothers.    And  Mr.  Cuyler  resembles  these  fhree  popular  ora* 
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ton — ^Eiik,  Beedheri  and  Qougfa — in  thai  peculiar  friendly  isAoni^ 
tion  whibh,  at  the  o«tw^  wins  the  hearar,  and  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  their  saccenftdoratoiy.  One  ia  draim  inaennbly  within  the 
circle  of  their  influence  by  thoae  genial  tones  which  result,  not  from 
any  special  gift  of  musical  utterance,  but  from  the  heart«ympath]eB 
and  yeamings  which  always  attend  their  ministrations  to  the  people. 
And,  finally,  Mr.  Onyler  resembles  every  individual  of  our  group 
(except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Barnes),  in  this,  that  their  best  grprBBHionw 
flow  from  the  tongue  and  not  fiY>m  the  pen,  and  that  they  attain 
their  highest  inspiration  and  fullest  eloquence  only  before  a  sea  of 
upturned  fiioes.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  Ibr  Mr.  Coykr  to 
forsake  the  notes  before  him,  and,  lifted  on  the  wings  of  a  more 
buoyant  inspiration  than  that  of  the  doset^  soar  away  in  the  freer, 
stronger  sweep  of  unpremeditated  Extempore. 


BIOOIUPH7. 

Theodore  L.  Guyler  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  January,  1882,  at 
Aurora,  New  York,  a  beauftifnl  town  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
His  &ther,  B.  Ledyaid  Ouyler,  was  a  young  lawyer  of  great  jmmise, 
and  an  intimate  friend  and  room-mate  at  college  of  Genitt  Smith, 
with  much  the  same  oratorical  power.  He  died  at  the  age  d 
twenty-nine,  leaving  Theodore,  his  only  child,  when  four  years  <^ 
Theodore's  mother  was  Ifiss  Louisa  F.  Monell,  a  woman  of  strong 
intellect  and  actiTe  piety,  who  has  always  been  the  companion  of 
her  son,  and  now  resides  with  him  in  New  York.  His  greatgrand- 
father was  Ber.  Dr.  Johnes,  who  administered  the  sacrament  to 
Washington  during  his  winter  encampment  at  Monistown,  and  was 
pastor  <d  the  church  at  Morristown  for  fifty  years.  Washii^^ 
was  mnoh  at  his  house,  and  Mr.  Cuyler  has  now  in  his  parior  the 
large  china  bowl  out  of  which  Washington  was  accustomed  to  drink 
his  frtvorite  beverage  ot  chocolate  when  enjoying  Dr.  Johnea's  hotpt- 
tality. 

On  the  firiliei's  side  Mr.  Cuyler  is  related  to  John  Ledyaid,  the 
taveller.    His  fiithei's  mother,  Maiy  Ledyard,  was  a  cousin.    Dm 
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tunfy  weie  of  New  London,  Ckxanecticnt  Colood  WiUism  Led- 
yaid,  h»  great  unde,  was  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Qruwold. 

Jacob  Gnyler,  who  was  mayor  of  Albany  for  tldity  yeafiB^  and  ilie 
pnnce  of  conflermtive  Dotch  bnTgomaatens  was  an  anoeaior. 

Mr.  Cuyler  entered  Brinoeton  College  in  18S8,  and  was  gxadn- 
ated,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  184L  His  standing  in  every  reject 
was  of  the  best,  excelling,  however,  in  Belles-Lettres  and  in  pablic 
speaking.  His  college  life  was  very  happy,  partly  in  conseqnenee  of 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Heniy,  now  superintendent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  of  whom  he  was  somewhat  of  a  prot6g6,  and  to 
whom  he  is  greatly  indebted  far  happy  infloenoe  and  findtfiil  conyeria- 
tioos.    He  was  also  nmoh  in  the  fiunilyirf  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

The  next  year  after  graduation  he  qMOt  in  Europe,  and  wrote 
sketches  of  foreign  travel,  and  partUtalariy  of  distinguished  men-^ 
Wotdsworth,  Gailyle,  and  others — which  attracted  at  the  time  con- 
sideraUe  attention.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  he  ^as 
only  twenty  years  old,  that  when  at  Glasgow  he  addressed  the  dti- 
iSDs,  at  the  City  Hall,  on  the  first  reception  of  Father  Mathew. 

Mr,  Cuyler  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1848, 
and  was  graduated  in  May,  1846.  He  qoent  the  next  six  months 
in  preaching  at  a  small  place  in  Wyoming  Valley,  oppodte  Wilkes- 
barre,  the  region  immortalised  by  death  and  by  poetry,  of  which 
Osmpbell  writea: 

"  On  Siuqneluama's  side,  ftir  WyomlDg  I 

Although  the  wfld-flonQ^  on  thy  mined  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrsnoe  bring 

Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  beAJl : 
Tet  then  wert  onoe  theloveUest  land  of  all 

That  see  the  Atlantlo  "wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land  I  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 

And  paint  thy  Gertrnde  In  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  lore  of  Pennsylvania's  shore  V* 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Blisabedilown,  New  Jersey,  pmadwd  at  the  aame 
phoe  in  early  lifei 

In  the  autumn  d  1846  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  Pkesbyterian  Church 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remainod  three  yeara.    It  was 
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an  ezoellent  place  for  him.  His  people  were  kind  and  true,  and 
his  audience,  made  up  partly  of  cnltiYated  people,  and  partly  ot  an 
intelligent  laboring  population,  stimulated  liim  to  coltivate  the 
exoellendea  of  simple  discourse,  together  with  those  of  finished  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  himself  much  to  writing  and  study,  and  had 
more  time  for  them  than  at  any  day  since.  Li  the  second  year,  an 
extensive  and  delightful  revival  occurred,  in  which  the  pastor  was 
asnsted  by  Dr.  Bethune,  then  of  Philadelphia^  Dr.  Van  Benasdaar, 
of  Turlington,  and  otters. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  Mr.  Cuyler  accepted  a  call  to  gather  a 
new  congregation  in  Trenton,  the  capital  of  JSTew  Jersey.  This  en- 
terprise was  initiated,  principally  by  young  men.  The  new  society 
erected  an  elegant  fbeeatone  church  during  the  following  year;  and 
Mr.  Cuyler  met  the  best  expectations  of  his  friends. 

In  March,  1858,  Mr.  Cuyler  was  married  to  Annie  EL  Mathiot^ 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Mathiot^  member  of  Oongieas  from 
the  central  district  of  Ohia 

In  May,  1858,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Trenton  to  accept  a  call 
to  the  new  Shawmut  Congregational  Church  of  Boston;  but  some 
little  bronchial  trouble  showing  itself  and  physicians  objecting  to  the 
climate,  he  declined  the  proposal,  and  accepted  acall  tothe  '^Maiketr 
street  BefOTmed  Dutch  Church"  of  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cuyler's  graduation,  he  was  urged  to  take 
charge  of  a  quarterly  review  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  published 
at  Princeton.  His  characteristics  are  admirably  adapted  to  editorial 
success ;  and  he  would  probably  have  entered  the  profeseion  of  the 
Press  if  his  fondness  for  public  speaking — a  fondneas  inherited  from 
his  father,  whom,  indeed,  he  strikingly  resembles — ^had  not  deterred 
him.  While  in  the  seminary,  he  spoke  much  at  reli^ous  meetings, 
on  the  plan  of 'Mr.  Kirk's  adoption,  in  neighboring  school-houses  and 
groves.  He  esteems  this  course  the  right  one.  It  teaches  one  to 
speak :  as  Lord  Brougham  said,  **  One  must  first  learn  to  tpeaky  and 
then  he  can  learn  to  speak  vfdl,^  During  the  last  six  yean  he  has 
preached  every  Sabbath  (with  one  exception)  usually  twice,  and  not 
infrequently  three  times. 

Mr.  Cuyler  has  published  a  few  sermons,  and  not  a  little  in  the 
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newspiqpens,  over  ther  dgnature  of  ^  T.  L.  G.**  Some  of  tbeie  brief 
articles  have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  *' Stray 
ArrowBy"  issued  by  the  Cartens,  His  writings  are  favorites  of  the 
public^  and  usually,  as  editors  day,  ^  go  the  rounds."  An  editor 
once  remarked,  that  he  saw  sentences  of  Mr.  Cuyler's  in  his  ex- 
changes oftener  than  those  of  any  other  man. 

He  has  published  two  Temperance  Tracts,  entitled  ^  Somebody's 
Son**  and  "^  His  Own  Daughter."  They  apply  to  the  practice  of 
offering  liquors  to  friends  on  New  Year  day,  and  are  certainly  very 
effective.  We  once  heard  Joseph  Hozie,  of  New  York,  say  in  a 
public  meeting,  that  after  having  offered  wine  for  twenty  years,  he 
should  do  it  no  more,  for  ^Somebody's  Son"  had  demolished  his 
decanters.  This  tract  has  had  a  circulation  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  Some  of  the  best  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  force  to  spread 
it  over  the  city  before  the  New  Year  of  1855.  And  on  one  after- 
noon we  remember  how  peculiar  the  effect  was  to  see  persons  in 
cars,  stages,  and  on  sidewalks,  having  a  two-leaved  copy  of  "^  Some- 
body's Son."    Probably  fifty  thousand  people  read  it  that  day. 

Mr.  Cuyler  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  ''The  Presbyterian," 
and  now  writes  for  "  The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  the  organ  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  sympathy  with  young  men  has  led 
him  to  be  also  an  active  supporter  of  the  ''Young  Men's  Christian 
Association."  He  delivered  the  last  anniversary  address ;  has  de- 
ivered  three  or  four  discourses  before  its  members,  attended  their 
meetmgs,  and  taken  part  in  their  debates. 

Probably  Mr.  Cuyler's  forte  in  preaching  lies  in  picturesque  de- 
scription and  the  weaving  in  of  scenes  and  illustrations  from  Scrip- 
ture and  from  daily  life.  When  he  preaches  doctrinal  sermons,  he 
avoids  technicalities.  He  is  fond  of  narrative  and  biographical  dis- 
courses. His  texts  are  usually  short,  and  those  passages  chosen 
which  will  arrest  attention,  such  as,  "  Only  believe ;"  "  What  wilt 
thoat"  "Stand,  therefore;"  "Pray  without  ceasing;"  "Remem- 
ber;" "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  Ac. 

He  expends  the  most  labor  on  the  opening  and  close  of  a  sermon, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  style,  rhetoric,  and  polish  are  concerned.    He 
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makes  the  openiiig  Mmcidw^  by  tomd  original  form  of  JBoatrataon, 
and  the  dote  impranTO  fay  forcible  appeal  Thoa  be  enlkia  atten- 
ti<A  al  the  ontaeti  and  leavea  abiding  eflEeot  at  the  oonoliiBion*  Tlie 
fblkming  exflaxoti  will  iUnstrate  thia.  Hie  fint  k  the  commence- 
ment of  a  aennon  entitled  <"  Faith  and  Worka  *" 

*<  The  aeoond  chapter  of  the  l^iatie  by  Jamea  aeema^  to  07  mind, 
to  deacribe  a  qpiritnal  wedding.  We  are  ^bidden  to  s marriage.* 
Andy  aa  at  the  olden  marriage  in  Gana  of  Galilee^  the  Holy  Maater 
la  preaent,  and  conaommatea  the  nuptiala.  The  partiea  to  be  miited 
are  but  aymbolio  penonagea^  and  yet  are  real  and  life-Ska,  tooc  The 
bride  ia  yoong  uid  beaotifiil— ever  yoong,  and  ever  dothed  Vfoa 
with  light  aa  with  a  garment    like  Milton'a  Bve,  die  waa 

'  For  floftnaai  fimned,  and  sweet  attractlTe  gxaoe,' 

Her  Cemw  is  dear  aa  the  day — her  look  is  firm,  and  yet  tniatftiL  She 
is  not  of  the  earth,  bnt  Heaven-bom,  and  wears  her  cdertial  parent- 
age in  every  lineament  of  her  radiant  oonntenanoe.  Her  name  la 
Faiiil    She  ia  the  danghter  ct  God. 

''And  beaide  her  stands  one  whose  hsty  form  waa  made  for 
deeds  of  daring  and  endnranoe.  He  is  sinewy  and  athktie.  There 
ia  valor  in  his  eye,  and  '  conning  in  his  ten  fingers,'  and  atrengdi  in 
his  right  arm.  He  waa  created  to  act,  to  do,  to  soflSar.  He  waa 
formed  for  atrifo  and  atmggle.    IDs  name  is  Aonov. 

**  ^th  solemn  rites,  the  two  are  joined  in  wedlock  Iliey  are 
both  to  love  and  both  to  obey.  They  are  dways  to  live^  and  move, 
and  suffer,  and  conquer  together.  They  are  to  be  the  froitfol  parents 
of  every  thing  good  on  earth«  On  them,  while  united,  Jehovah 
pxnounoee  a  'blessing'  richer  than  that  whidi  gladdened  the  nup- 
tiala of  iBaao  and  Bebdnh,  or  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  While  mmltd, 
they  are  to  live,  and  grow,  and  CMiquer.  When  mpataied^  they 
are  to  droop  and  perisL  For  each  other,  and  in  each  other,  and 
with  each  other,  their  dap  of  struggle  and  of  victory  are  to  be 
paawd,  until  time  shall  be  no  longer.  And  so  IktUk  and  TTodb 
were  coupled  by  Infinite  ^^^sdom;  and  in  the  presenceof  the  worid 
it  waa  solemnly  announced,  'What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  anmder.' 
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^'From  that  union  bATd  ipning  a  glorious  progeny.  AH  tlie 
mighty  deeds  which  have  ennobled  and  elevated  humanity  own 
that  parentage.  Faith  and  Action  have  been  the  aouice,  under  God, 
of  every  thing  good,  and  gieat^  and  enduring,  in  the  Chuioh  of 
Christ;  the  very  Church  itnlf  exists  throuj^  them.  The  early 
,  Apostles  went  out  with  their  glad  evangel  to  the  natkmii  under  this- 
douUe  impulse,  and  with  this  double  watohword.  It  was  not 
enough  to  ^believe  my  Qospel;'  they  were  also  to  ^preach  my 
GtospeL*  It  was  not  enough  to  love  in  the  heart;  the  whde  life 
was  to  be  an  embodiment  and  outflow  of  love.  It  was  not  enough 
to  have  a  meek  and  gentle  sprit ;  the  young  CSraieh  was  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  thus  overcome  evil  with  good.  The  Church  was 
not  only  to  be  sound  in  hearty  but  active  in  limb  and  sinew  also. 
It  was  to  be  a  militant  Church,  oontanding  earnestly  tot  the  fidth 
delivered  to  the  saints— a  courageous  Churdi,  standing  &st  for  the 
Qo&pdr-HL  suppliant  Church,  praying  without  ceasing^— a  busy 
Church,  redeeming  the  time — a  patient  Church,  bearing  with  all 
long'suffering-^and  a  conquering  Church,  to  evangdiae  idl  nations. 
Its  model  men  were  men  of  fidth  and  action.  Through  that  apos- 
tolic Biad,  the  great  Apostle  seems  to  fly  like  a  thunderbolt,  kin- 
dling, and  consuming  I  He  is  all  aUaae  with  leaL  At  Lystra  re- 
buking the  delnded  worshippers— at  Jerusalem  confionlang  the 
Pharisee,  and  the  ruleis  on  the  castle  stairs — at  Ceaarna  startling 
Agrippa  on  his  tribunal — at  Rome  preaching  the  reviled  Goqpel, 
both  in  his  '  own  hired  house,'  and  in  Ossar's  palace— he  is  every- 
where the  believer  in  full  action,  with  the  heart  to  fed,  and  the 
hand  to  do.  And  such  have  been  God's  true  evangelists  ever  since. 
Such  was  Luther,  the  flaming  iconoclast  of  Burope— to^y  writing 
theses  and  commentaries,  and  to-morrow  translating  the  Scriptures, 
or  hurling  firesh  invective  against  the  black  dominaticMi  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  Such  were  Baacter,  the  indebtigable  pastor;  BdwaidS|  the 
perpetual  thinker;  Neander,  the  perpetual  student;  Owen,  the  per- 
petual writer]  Enox,  the  untiring  refaimer;  Whitefidd, the  untiring 
preadier;  and  Chalmers^  who  appears  to  have  been  pastor,  preacher, 
witter,  thinker,  and  reformer,  all  in  one.  Brethren  I  audi  may  God 
honor  us  in  being.    A  feith,  sound  as  that  of  the  Westminster  As- 
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aembly,  will  not  save  the  dying  world  aronnd  ns,  nnlen  it  flows  oat 
into  action.  For  *  wilt  thou  know,  O  man  ?  and  all  men  in  all 
God's  heritage,  that '  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  fidth 
witbont  worki  is  dead  also.^  '* 

The  following  are  the  opening  passages  of  a  New  Tear  disoonrse : 

^  The  procession  has  at  lengtii  passed  by.  The  last  lingerer  has 
gone.    We  hare  seen  its  end. 

^'It  was  a  long,  long  pTOcessicKi,  foil  thirty  millions  strong!  It 
began  its  melancholy  march  on  New  Tear  day,  one  year  aga  it 
moved  with  ceaseless  step — thousands  treading  at  once.  It  kept 
moving;  and  when  the  dock  tolled  twelve  night  before  last,  the  last 
Ibot&ll  was  heard  passing  out  into  eternity. 

^  In  that  procession — ^moving  to  black  nodding  plumes  and  solemn 
diigee—were  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  husband  and  the  clinging 
wife,  the  strong  son  and  the  tender  daughter.  Among  them  were 
the  lover  in  his  love,  the  hater  in  his  hate,  the  vicious  in  his  vice, 
the  mourner  in  her  sorrows,  the  saint  in  his  joyv,  and  the  onner  in 
his  sins.  Great  men  liode  by,  with  pride  unsubdued  to  the  end. 
Women  of  rank  and  beauty  passed  on — going  down  to  ^daakness 
and  the  worm.'  The  outcast  and  the  wretched  stole  along,  unseen 
of  men  but  seen  by  their  Father  in  Heaven.  A  Prssident  of  ths 
Union  was  in  that  procession.  England*»  fint  statesman  vras  in  that 
long  array.  Oarolina's  man  of  iron,  John  0.  Calhoun,  passed  on  a 
little  way  before  him.  llie  loving  and  venerated  Wordsworth 
walked  in  it  too^  with  gray  head  and  tottering  steps,  but  gathering 
flowers  to  the  last  God's  fidthful  ministers  by  scores  walked  in  it; 
and  amid  them  that  aged  missionary  who  found  his  heaven  of  labor 
in  Burmah  until  Jesus  took  him  to  a  heaven  of  rmt  beside  die  crystal 
waters. 

''But  who  are  aH  these!  Who  make  up  that  mighty  array t  I 
answer — they  are  the  dead  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty!  They 
are  all  gone.  Testerday  a  new  procesBion  began  to  form,  and 
perhaps  you  and  I  may  Join  it  For  *man  knoweth  not  his 
time.'" 

Mr.  Cuyler  once  closed  a  discourse  on  Christ  in  the  following 
words: 
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'^'Whatever  else  yoa  may  see  in  heaven,  my  biotherl  there  ib 
one  sight  you  will  be  oertam  to  behold.  Whatever  else  yon  may 
hear,  there  tb  one  anthem  of  music  celestial  that  shill  sw^  up  sweet 
and  seraphic  npon  your  ear. 

^  You  will  see  all  eyes  fixed  on  one  central  Object.  You  will 
behold  the  f^^^ng  shower  of  golden  crowns  flnng  before  the  feet  of 
one  majestic  Being.  You  will  hear  one  great  outbnnt  of  melody. 
The  bitrden  of  the  strain  will  be — *'  Unto  Him  that  loved  ns  and 
washed  us  in  His  blood,  be  the  praise  and  the  dominion  forever  1' 
And  the  answering  chonia  from  every  grateful  spirit  is,  'Thou  art 
worthy  I  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood,  and  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Him  forever  P  No 
mortal's  nam^  shall  be  heard  of  then.  Paul  shall  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  beatific  gaze  at  Paul's  Redeemer.  Luther  shall  be  unseen  amid 
the  woAhip  of  Him  who  i|as  Luther's  Reformer.  John  Calvin  shall 
sing,  N<me  but  Chmt  I  And  John  Wesley  shall  shout  back^  None 
but  Christ  I  The  princeliest  intellect  shall  claim  chorus  with  the 
humblest  child  in  chanting,  Worthy  ii  ths  Lamb  /  With  one  heart 
and  one  voice  they  will  roll  high  the  magnificent  acclaim — ^  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  honor  and  glory  and  power 
and  blessing  forever  and  ever  I' " 

The  following  paragraph  was  reported  firom  the  conclusion  of  a 
sermon  on  ^  The  Time  is  Short :" 

^  My  friend  of  threescore  and  ten  1  the  clock  of  your  existence  is 
nearly  worn  out  The  wheels  have  grown  rusty.  The  springs  are 
corroded.  Brush  off  the  dust  from  its  face,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  hands  point  almost  to  midnight.  Your  course  is  nearly  run. 
The  '  time  is  short'  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.  Give  thy  heart 
and  hopes  and  thoughts  to  Christ  And  what  thou  doest,  do 
quickly  I    Btfwe  t<Hnarrow  morning,  ihy  dock  ma/y  Btcpforeoer  /" 

Mr.  Cuyler  does  not  apply  discernment  to  analyse  nice  theological 
distinctions,  but  his  language  and  illustration  and  observation  are 
put  to  work  on  the  actions  and  experiences  and  motives  and  sur- 
roundings of  his  hearers.  He  deals  directly  with  the  human  race, 
and  not  with  theological  systems.  His  hearers  find  that  the  thoughts, 
the  business,  the  wants,  and  the  questionings,  which  have  been  with 
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them  all  the  week,  aie  made  to  stand  forth  in  the  light  of  the  Goa* 
pel,  and  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  God'a  nj^teooa  law.  The 
Sabbath  poms  ita  diflCBrimiiiating  light  upon  the  six  daya  of  labor, 
and  the  human  heart  stands  oonfronted  before  an  azonaed  eonacie&oe 
through  the  fidelity  of  his  desoriptiona  and  illustrationa.  It  ia  thn 
which  induoea  the  resemblanoe  in  his  preaching  to  the  oratoiy  of 
the  bar  or  the  platlbxm  which  ia  criticised  by  some. 

In  this  connediion  we  will  allude  to  hia  view  of  the  Qiristian 
life,  aa  not  a  gloomy  life,  not  sacrificing  happiness,  not  exchanging 
privileges  here  fiv  greater  joys  hereafter;  but  rather  aa  a  life  full  of 
gain  and  xichneia  in  thia  world.  He  rebukea  those  duiatiaiis 
who^  in  prayer  or  exhortation,  speak  in  minor  tonea  of  haviog 
given  up  all  for  Ghrist,  aa  if  they  had  made  a  great  aacrifioe  of 
good. 

Mr.  Cuyler  is  a  fietvorite  platfonn  speakw,  and  in  much  demand. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  has  probably  looked  moie  people  in 
the  &ce  than  any  other  minister  except  Mr.  Beedher.  During  the 
last  year  he  has  given  about  one  hundred  addressesi  outside  of  his 
regular  pulpit  ministrationB^  many  of  which  were  platfonn  speeches, 
before  the  laigest  audiences.  He  has  spoken  at  neariy  all  the  May 
anmversariea.  Ss  regular  preaching  indudea  two  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  Thursday  evening  lecture,  and  a  brief  talk  at  the  Tuesday 
evening  prayer-meeting. 

It  is  a  trait  worthy  of  note  in  Mr.  Cuyler,  which,  indeed,  fonna  a 
part  of  that  peculiar  character  which  constitutes  "the  Befonner 
and  Fteaoher,"  that  he  is  not  attracted  by  calla  to  laige  and 
established  churches,  but  has  folt,  within  himself  the  desire  to 
build  up  a  church  new  from  the  beginning.  This  haa  maiked  his 
course  thus  &r  in  life.  His  nature  seems  to  demand  the  interest  of 
an  untried  enterprise.  Successful  acoomidiahment  is  foUowed  not 
by  suitable  enji^ment,  but  inspirea  to  renewed  efforta  in  some  other 
field. 

It  waa  thia  impulsion  which  bore  him  from  Burlington  to  lYen- 
ton;  this  which  led  him  to  look  towards  Boston;  and  although  his 
church  in  New  York  is  not  a  new  one  (at  which  his  predecessor, 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Ferris,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  preached 
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ht  wfeiifeeii  yean),  yet  it  liad,  aho,  the  atttacdon  of  a  new  ent6^ 
priie.  New  York  grows  as  llie  sea  in  B(mie  places  eiKsroadie8o&  the 
continent ;  waiehonaes  and  stores  hy  steady  piessme  dme  dweUing- 
houaes  and  chnzohea  '^np  town."  One  after  another  is  touched  by 
the  adyancing  tide,  sonoonded,  nndermined,  and  engulfed.  Mr. 
Sommers's  Nasaaa-street  ohuroh  is  an  instance;  St  Geoige's  Chapel 
is  another;  but  it  is  felt  to  be  essential  that  there,  shonid  be  some 
chnrches  '^down  town"  to  afford  retigions  ptivilegos  to  the  residents 
who  stiU  ding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  also  to  the  young 
men  who  find  homea  in  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses^  which  seek 
the  neighborhood  of  business.  Marketrstreet  Church  was  going 
the  way  of  all  down*town  churches  when  Mr.  Cuyler  came.  The 
enterprise  was  to  anchor  it  in  the  advancing  tide.  It  has  been 
done.  Old  establsBhed  fiunilies  who  were  on  the  point  of  changing 
their  church  reUtions^  have  stayed.  New  fiunilies  have  come  in — 
nearly  one  hundred  during  the  last  two  years.  Young  men 
gather  to  hear  him,  so  that  on  Sunday  erening  his  church  is 
crowded,  at  times,  like  Mr.  Beecher's,  with  galleries  and  aisles  fulL 
Many  attend  his  services  who  would  not  go  anywhere  else.  Sev- 
eral thousand  ddlam  have  been  eipended  the  last  year  in  refit- 
ting the  churdh-bnilding,  so  that  it  is  of  very  cheerful  aspect; 
and,  hi^pier  than  all,  during  the  last  winter  a  revival,  quiet, 
thorough,  and  extensive  in  its  character,  has  been  granted  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  accessioDS  to  his  church  have  been  not  only  large,  but 
embradng,  to  an  unusual  extent,  business  men  in  the  strength  of 
eariy  manhood. 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  England,  Mr.  Eirk  said,  **  It  is  a  fiust 
which  none  can  diqpute,  that  every  minister  of  Christ  may  learn 
something  by  coining  in  dose  contact  with  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  wait  at  home  and  expect  that  our 
people  will  come  to  us ;  we  must  go  out  in  quest  of  Ihem,  and  aa- 
certain  definitely  what  ib  their  state  of  mind,  and  what  impressions 
our  sennons  produce.  We  stay  at  home  and  study  theology  in  our 
dosets,  till,  by  abstract  meditation,  we  readi  a  point  inteUectnally 
fiur  beyond  the  readi  of  our  people.  We  learn  the  meaning  of 
t^ui<y>J  words  and  terms,  about  which  our  people  know  comparsr 
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tively  nothing.  We  think  they  do,  but  in  this  we  often  labcff  mider 
a  great  mistake.  To  us  these  words  are  talismans^  calling  up  deep 
emotions ;  to  them  they  are  cold  and  unmeaning.  There  axe  men, 
for  instance,  who  throughout  the  whole  week  have  been  doing  noth- 
ing but  counting  pounds^  shillings,  and  penoe.  They  are  in  no  way 
prepared  either  to  listen  to  or  to  understand  their  minister  on  the 
Sabbath." 

Mr.  Guyler  carries  out  the  principle  urged  by  Mr.  Bark.  He  min- 
gles freely  and  happily  with  his  people.  His  feelings  are  social  and 
sympathetic ;  his  conversation  is  fluent,  and  interspersed  with  illus- 
trative anecdote,  lively  metaphor,  and  felicitoas  quotation ;  his  man- 
ner natural,  cordial,  and  frank ;  his  tone  of  voice  fall,  encouraging, 
and  also  gentle ;  so  that  he  unites  the  gifts  which  elicit  friendly 
feeling,  promote  freedom  of  social  intercourse,  and  bind  a  pastor  to 
his  people  by  the  innumerable  threads  of  friendly  intercourse,  ratho* 
than  by  the  one  cable  of  a  profound  and  distant  reverence.  Henoe 
he  combines  to  an  unusual  d^ee  sucoe&s  in  pastwal  labor,  with 
success  in  preaching.  He  teaches  his  people  quite  as  much  oat  of 
the  pulpit  as  in  it.  He  seeks  to  make  his  church  an  oiganiaed 
band  who  ^  go  about  doing  good,"  in  working  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  outcast.  He  also  diffuses  a  zeal  in  "lengthening  the 
cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes''  of  th^  own  influence.  Mr. 
Guyler  is  accessible  both  in  the  parlpr  and  in  the  pulpit  One  is 
sure  of  hospitality  at  church  as  well  as  at  home. 

One  can  little  realize  what  a  difference  exists  in  different  churches 
with  respect  to  polite  treatment  of  strangers,  without  a  wide  experi- 
ence. In  some,  all  home-rules  of  politeness  are  ignored.  Thestnuogei 
is  kept  standing  in  the  porch  till  every  pewholder  is  seated.  A 
surly  sexton  at  last  shows  him  to  a  pew,  whose  occupant  looks  a 
"  What  business  have  you  here  i"  No  hymn-book  or  prayer-book 
is  offered  during  the  service,  and  no  welcoming  look  is  granted 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  Christian  contrast  to  this  is  Mr.  Guyler's 
church.  As  in  Mr.  Beecher's,  an  appointed  number  of  the  {Mrincipal 
men  of  the  society  are  occupied  before  service  in  jdeasantly  receiv- 
ing and  seating  strangers.  ^  A  welcome  to  our  board,  wh^e  is 
spread  the  bread  of  life  "  speaks  from  every  pew,  and  fills  the  porch. 
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Is  tiiere  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  of  pbxt  HOSPrrALnr,  which  will 
do  quite  as  much  as  pulpit  eloquence  to  attract  young  men  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ! 

The  following  passages,  taken  from  a  discoune  on  City  Missions, 
illuBtrate  Mr.  Cuyler's  character  as  a  ^  Beformer  :** 

^  By  this  time  you  may  inquire — ^Where  ia  the  remedy  i  What 
can  we  do  ?  To  these  inquiries  we  would  reply,  that,  as  no  dean 
result  can  come  from  an  unclean  source,  the  primal  remedy  is  to 
purify  the  wurcea  thenuelvea,  Thia  work  is  a  double  one.  It  must 
be  applied  both  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  The  external  man  and 
the  internal  man  should  both  be  reformed.  Each  one  of  these  processes 
is  essential.  The  second  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  but  in  order 
to  reach  it,  the  first  one  must  not  be  neglected.  For  it  is  no  easy 
work  to  Christianise  a  ragged  outcast,  with  a  half  dozen  layers  of 
filth  all  oyer  his  frame,  and  no  bread  in  his  mouth  but  what  he  gets 
by  begging  or  stealing.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  Christianize  a  child 
by  two  hours  of  Sabbath-school  teaching,  while  the  devil  has  un- 
disputed control  over  that  child  through  all  the  hours  of  all  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  Tagrant 
girl  obey  either  the  scTenth  or  the  eighth  commandment,  if  abso- 
lute want  is  driving  her  to  theft  or  to  the  sale  of  her  womanhood  to 
buy  her  bread.  The  soul  must  be  cared  for,  and  the  physical  con- 
dition, too.  The  Bible  and  the  tract  should  be  given  to  these  out- 
casts ;  but  a  preliminary  step  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  provide  for  them 
a  clean  face  and  a  clean  dress,  and  a  better  chance  to  live  mthout 
aime.  Let  us  endeavor  to  give  them  employment — to  help  them 
into  places  of  livelihood.  Let  them  learn  to  be,  not  paupers,  but 
produoers — ^not  mendicants  and  plunderers,  but  self-respecting  self- 
supporters.  And  then,  with  this  care  for  the  perishing  body,  let  us 
give  them  the  Gospel.  Not  as  a  cold  abstraction  or  a  theologic  dog- 
ma do  they  need  it,  but  as  a  plain,  simple  method  of  salvation,  and 
aa  a  practical  rule  of  lile.  Let  them  have  it  free,  and  warm,  and 
loving — just  as  it  burst  from  Hieaven  in  its  fulness,  just  as  it  breathed 
from.  Calvary  in  its  tenderness.  Let  it  come  to  them  in  every  pos- 
sible channel — through  the  teacher,  through  the  tract  visitor,  through 
the  school,  through  the  mission  church,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
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private  GhrifltiaiiB ;  for  ail  the  diBcipleB  of  Chrift  ahoold  covet  a 
place  in  practical  pbilaathropy.'* 

'^  Ab  a  community,  we  axe  one.  Fifth  Avenne  ia  linked  to  the 
FivePointe;  the  dwellerB  on  oar  elegant  aqnarai  axe  at  one  with  the 
dwellers  in  the  pauper  garreta.  The  advancement  of  each  daaa  ia 
the  advancement  of  the  whole ;  the  degradation  of  one  daaa  im- 
perila  all  the  teat.  When  one  member  anfiera,  all  aoffer.  The  aelf- 
atjled  'conaervative'  may  wrap  himaelf  about  with  hia  own  aelfiah- 
neiBy  and  on  the  gorgeoua  aofiui  of  hia  tapeetried  drawing-room  may 
ahttt  hia  eyea  and  close  hia  eaia  to  the  wanta  and  woea  of  the 
^rabble'  multitadea.  He  may  aay  to  ua,  '  Let  them  alone.'  But 
will  they  let  UB  alone  t  'VHll  they  let  JUm  alone  f  He  maylesve 
the  dram-ahop  unprohibited,  but  will  the  diam-ahop  leave  hia  aona 
untemptedt  He  may  let  the  gaming-house  go  unsuppreaBed,  but  will 
the  gamblers  leave  his  derk  or  apprentice  untoudiedf  He  may  reCiiae 
to  make  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the  wretdied  hariot  who  treads  the 
midnight  street,  but  she  ahall  lay  snarea  for  him  and  his,  periuqa  to 
their  undoings  He  may  allow  the  courts,  and  aUeys,  and  oeUns  of 
the  poor  to  foafcer  in  pdlution  and  filth,  but  will  the  cholera^  which 
they  manufitfstnre,  hesitate  to  invade  hia  lordly  thredioldt  But 
there  is  a  higher  argument  for  Christian  hearts  than  thia.  It  is  the 
double  argument,  baaed  on  the  m(»al  gloiycf  aaving  immortal  aoula, 
and  on  the  honor  whidi  every  such  triumph  brings  to  our  omoiAsd 
Maater.'*    We  dose  with — 
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^There  are  two  great  dasses  of  refonners  in  our  day.  The  one 
daaa  hold  that  human  nature  can  be  advanced  to  its  highest  point 
without  the  atoning  work  of  Ohriat  or  the  inward  influencea  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  They  do  not  rdy  for  human  reformation  on  the  Goapd 
of  the  cross,  but  on  cleanly  habiti,  firesh  air,  good  wages,  temperate 
living,  mental  culture,  and  the  mcmd  code  of  the  Bible.  Thia  achod 
are  mainly  Socinians,  and  embrace  many  earnest,  kind-hearted,  labor- 
en.  In  England  their  most  distinguiahed  leaders  are  C9iariea  Didk- 
ens^  the  Howitta,  Mr.  Fox,  Sfiss  Martineau,  and  the  writers  in  the 
'London  Leader.'    Mr.  Eingdey,  the  author  of  'Alton  Locke,' 
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holds  iom$  TiewB  in  oommon  wiih  them.  He  is  a  TUnitarian,  but 
abiuMB  GalTinum  roondly.  In  this  ooontry  their  moet  prominent 
repreKntatiTe-man  and  leader  ia  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  lYibune.  The 
cardinal  mistake  of  this  school  is,  that  man  is  an  improvable  being 
without  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spiil 

^  2.  The  other  school  rely  for  human  advancement  mainly  on  the 
Gospel  fidthfiilly  preached  and  practised.  But  the  question  is^  What 
is  th$  Oogpelt  Sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  Christ's  atonement. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  BtNe.  Those  who  restrict 
it  to  its  first  meaning,  and  preach  accordingly,  undoubtedly  commit 
a  great  error*  Christ  crucified  is  certainly  the  fundamental  docrine 
of  the  pulpit)  but  fiedth  in  Christ  ib  not  all  that  God's  servants  are  to 
preacL  Paul  preached  more  than  that  to  Feliz.  He  not  only  de* 
dared  Christ  his  Master  to  the  Roman  mler,  but  he  thundered  into 
the  ears  of  his  trembling  auditor  the  individual  mnt  of  which  that 
auditor  was  guUly — adidteiy,  cruel^,  and  intemperance.  He  took  a 
wide  range,  and  yet  brought  all  home  to  the  ruler's  startled  con- 
science. Now  on  this  very  point  lies  the  practical  error  of  many  of 
our  second  class  of  reformers.  They  would  save  men,  and  purify 
sodely,  and  advance  the  race,  but  do  not  unfold  the  whole  Bible  in 
its  wide  sweep  of  duty. 

^  For  example,  this  technically  styled  *  eonservativeP  dass  insist  (and 
rightly  too)  tiuit  intemperance  is  to  be  checked  by  the  GospeL  But 
howt  By  preaching  oii/y  the  doctrines  of  the  redemption  t  It  does 
not  so  strike  us.  Let  the  atonement  be  made  most  prominent^  but 
also  let  God's  teachers  keep  not  badk  the  perils  of  the  wine-cup^  and 
the  terrific  doom  of  the  drunkard.  Let  them  practice  temperance, 
and  preach  out  the  complete  Bible  law  of  temperance  too.  Then 
individuals  will  be  saved  firom  the  inelmate's  grave,  and  public  senti- 
ment purified  at  the  same  time. 

^So  in  regard  to  the  cone  of  slavery.  If  removed,  it  is  to  be  by 
the  Gospel — ^the  whole  Bible^  preached  boldly  and  in  love.  Is  it 
enough  for  the  Southern  minister  to  unfold  only  the  way  of  salvation 
to  his  auditonf  He  has  another  work  still  as^gned  him  by  his 
Redeemer.  Just  imagine,  that  every  Christiaa  minister  in  Georgia 
ahould  say  (in  substance)  to  his  daveholding  auditor:  'The  Bible 
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says,  search  the  Scriptures,  The  law  of  QeargiA  forbids  the  slave 
to  be  taught  God  must  be  obeyed,  not  man ;  that  law  ought  to  be 
repealed,  and  if  not  repealed,  practically  disregarded,  and  these  negro 
servants  taught  to  read  their  Bibles.'  Agam;  'The  ScriptmeB 
say  that  the  husband  and  wife  shall  deave  together;  therefore 
you  shall  not  separate  Annt  Chloe  from  Unde  Tom.'  Again : 
'The  child  shall  honor  its  &ther  and  mother.  Ton  shall  not^  thex^ 
fore,  tear  the  negro  child  from  its  parents.  Give  to  your  bondmen 
their  wages^-Do  unto  them  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  mito 
you.' 

'^  Now  all  these  plain  truths  may  be  spoken  out,  in  love,  from  eveiy 
Southern  pulpit  and  every  church  court.  The  want  of  audi  utter- 
ances has  gone  &r  towards  ^rpetuating  the  opprobrious  system. 
If  every  minister  of  Christ  would  preach  out  the  whole  Bible  to  his 
plantation-auditor,  it  would  do  more  real  good,  tesi  thousand  fold, 
than  all  the  fiery  tracts  of  Garrison,  and  the  gunpowder  eloquence 
of  Wendell  Phillips.  All  that  slavery  needs  to  finish  it  is — the 
WHOLB  BiBLS,  preached  cut^  and  carried  out  into  practice.  So 
with  every  other  sin  or  popular  evil.  God's  plan  is  to  remove  it 
by  His  law  and  the  power  of  His  grace.  Only  let  men  hear  the 
entire  law,  and  be  made  to  see  the  sins  of  whidi  they  are  guilty ; 
and  that  from  these  sins,  when  fcMrsaken,  Christ's  blood  can  freely 
save  them. 

^  3.  The  State  may  do  much  for  Ouiadan  refonn  in  this  counfzy. 
We  are  a  republic  Every  citizen  is  a  ruler.  Voting  is  not  merely 
a  privilege — ^it  is  a  truet.  It  entails  a  duty.  A  Christian  reformer 
can,  therefore,  help  to  make  good  laws,  to  establish  statutes  against 
lotteries,  tippling-houses,  brothels,  adultery,  kc  He  can  labor  in 
slaveholding  States  for  the  repeal  of  odious  and  undiristian  laws 
bearing  on  slavery,  and  for  the  extincti<m  of  the  evil  itself  in  a 
legalized  way.  Moral  suasion  undierlies  all  legal  improvements.  But 
God's  truth  should  be  written  on  human  statute-books  as  well  as  on 
human  hearts.  Here,  too,  we  need  the  whole  Book  of  God  in  order 
to  exhibit  man's  every  duty  as  a  Christian  and  patriot 

^4.  The  Church  must  not  leave  social  refi>nn8  to  'outaiderB.' 
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God's  people  have  a  diyine  moiiTe  to  work,  and  a  diyiae  role  to 
work  bj.  The  temperanoe  imd  the  anti-slaTery  moveme&tB  have 
suffered  fearfully  by  being  left  to  coznq>t  demagogues,  to  self-eeeketB, 
to  headstrong  enthusiasts,  to  men  who  iear  not  God,  whether  they 
Mo  Ye  their  brother'  or  not  The  cause  <^  temperance,  with  its 
clear  Bible  warrants,  and  ito  lofty  mission  of  mercy  to  the  tempted 
and  the  perishing,  has  been  trailed  in  the  mire  by  strolling  vaga- 
bonds and  selfish  intriguers  for  'spoils.'  This  is  partially  the 
fault  of  the  Church.  Qood  men  in  the  pulpit  and  without,  might 
all  do  what  the  Frelinghuysens,  the  Barneses,  the  Lyman  Beechers, 
and  the  Walworths  have  so  nobly  aimed  to  do.  The  Devil  *  makes 
capital'  out  of  a  seeming  indifference  of  many  in  the  Church  to 
social  ills  and  sorrows.  The  world  needs  the  Church  in  every  effort 
of  reform.  K  the  people  of  God  even  appear  indifferent  to  admitted 
evils,  skepticism  is  promoted  by  that  very  appearance. 

''  5.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  be  a  thorough  conservative,  and 
a  thorough  radical  at  the  same  time.  He  is  to  be  a  radical  in  op- 
posing evil,  that  is,  he  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Moral  com- 
promises are  invariably  wrong.  The  Bible  does  not  tolerate  them. 
Half  the  work  of  good  men  is  good  for  nothing  because  it  is  only 
half-work,  God's  word  goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Christian  reformer  is  thoroughly  radical  in  plucking 
np  sin  (or  doing  what  God  appoints  him  to  do  for  that  object),  he 
is  to  be  carefully  conservative  of  every  thing  that  is  true,  and  good, 
and  pure,  andjovely,  and  of  good  report  He  venerates  the  right 
He  reveals  all  that  God  has  sanctioned.  He  goeth  about  the  an- 
cient bulwarks  which  God  has  established,  and  '  telleth  the  towers' 
with  humble  loyalty  and  love.  He  is  a  man  among  men,  but  a 
child  towards  Jehovah.  Such  was  Ezra,  the  ancient  reformer. 
Such  was  Paul.  Such  was  Luther;  he  lifted  not  his  axe  even 
against  Romanism  until  God  taught  him  that  it  was  a  Upas,  and 
then  he  dealt  his  blows  until  Europe  startled  at  the  echo. 

^  6.  Every  soul  that  loves  Gk>d,  and  pities  dying  humanity,  is  called 
to  the  work  of  reform.  The  word  reformer  should  be  synonymous 
with  Christian  the  world  over.    And  next  to  fidth  in  God  and  the 
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croi8|  should  be  our  fiddi  in  tmUk  The  whole  truth  unoonoealed 
and  unoompromkmg.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jems.  Hie  truth  as 
Paul  preached  it,  and  as  stout  martyrs  haye  bled  for  it  It  is  Uke 
the  sea.  Tlie  mists  of  error  may  obscure  it  for  a  time— n^^  of 
prejudice  may  settle  down  on  it|  but  there  it  is,  *  still  beating  on  with 
fictorious  pidsCi  and  waiting  lor  the  day.' " 
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SAMUEL  HANSON  COX. 


"  Upon  6tfth  then  li  not  his  UkA." 


Saxuil  HAiraov  Oox  wm  bom  Avgart  25tli,  1798.  Sb  fidlier, 
Jamet  Cox,  deaoended  from  the  fint  settlen  of  Talbot  oounty,  Muy* 
land,  waa  bom  in  Dover,  Kent  oounty,  DdawaMi  Deoember  28, 
1^66,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Jannaxy  4, 1801,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-four  yeaia,  Hia  mother,  a  natiye  of  Philadelphia, 
atill  Uvea  in  that  dly,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  They 
were  membera  <tf  the  Society  ctfSVienda;  were  married  Febraary  18, 
1^91 ;  removed  from  Philadelphia  March  28,  1^92,  to  Bahway, 
New  Jeney,  where,  at  LeeeriUe,  aa  now  called,  Samnel  H.  Goz  waa 
bom.  Hia  fiiiher  at  that  time  waa  eztenaiYely  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pnranita  in  Pearl-atreet,  New  York,  of  the  firm  of  Coz,  White- 
head &  Co.  He  waa  a  man  of  eneigy,  nprigfatneaa,  and  oompre- 
henaiTe  iiewB,  eateemed  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Of  hia  fiither,  Dr.  Cok  affectionately  and  tmthftOIy  aaya;  *^Hy 
fiilher  carefnlly  educated  me  in  the  prindplea  of  Frienda.  He  had 
a  great  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptorea,  a  practical  and  conaden- 
tioiia  regardfor  *the  Lord'a  day,'  and  bdldneia  for  the  troth  of  re- 
Upon  among  its  adverBariea;  a  nice  sense  of  honor;  uniform  decis- 
ion in  the  cause  of  virtue;  an  unfoigned  charitaUenesa  towards  all 
serious  Christiana;  and  an  inflexible  oonaisteney  of  deportment  He 
waa  an  example  of  univeml  temperance:  tenderly  humane  and 
self-denying  in  his  offices  of  beneficence,  and  distinguished  aa  the 
friend  c€  the  black  man  in  all  hia  degradations.  Jn  these  req^ects 
his  eldest  son  may  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tearfiil,  aolenm,  and  moat 
affectionate  tribute  to  hia  memoryr 
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His  mother  and  fiunily — ^three  sons  and  two  datxgliter»— alto 
their  b«teayement  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Here  Samuel  H.  Cox 
attended  school  till,  in  the  year  1811,  he  removed  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  study  law  with  the  late  William  Halsey,  Esq^ 
an  eminent  oounseUor  in  that  dty.  Enthueiaatio  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  profession,  he  prosecuted  its  studies  with  avidity  and  suc- 
cess, till  November,  1812,  when  the  subject  of  religion  became  chief 
in  his  thoughts,  engaged  his  affections,  and  resulted  in  the  change  of 
his  profession  from  law  to  theology. 

Of  the  youthful  character  of  Dr.  Cox,  as  exemplified  in  a  religioos 
direction,  we  shall  best  speak  in  his  own  words : 

^  I  would  not  here  imply  that  sobriety  and  moderation  were  the 
early  characteristics  of  my  religion.  I  was  impetuous;  dedaivB ;  par- 
fectly  assured ;  ecstatically  happy  in  God;  resolved  to  confiaas  Jesns 
Christ  anywhere;  anxious  to  show  others  the  way  to  blessedness; 
totally  inexperienced,  and  not  properly  impressed  with  the  necesaty 
of  experience  in  order  to  usefulness,  supposing  I  should  always  'walk 
in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,'  and  anticipating  no  reverses;  ig- 
norant of  the  wanton  enmity  men  actually  cherished  i^^ainst  the 
Gospel ;  and  often  inconsiderate  in  the  way,  place,  time,  and  style  of 
addressing  them  on  the  matters  of  religion.  In  prinapUtj  however, 
I  have  always  been  substantially  the  same ;  nor  do  I  know  that, 
since  the  period  of  spiritual  nativity,  I  have  ever  had  one  deep  de- 
liberate doubt  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  or  of  the 
general  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Reverses,  however,  I  did  expe- 
rience— just  as  extreme,  pungent^  and  complete  as  the  joys  that  pie- 
ceded  them  were  high.  My  hope  left  me  after  a  few  weeks,  my 
joys  all  dried  away,  and  the  deepest  melancholy  of  darkness  that 
could  be  felt  embowered  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  deluded,  hypo- 
critically wild  in  my  rejoicings;*— not  that  I  doubted  religion:  I 
doubted  only  myself  I  Thus  extremes  and  oppoaites  succeeded, 
till  ^tribulation  wrought  patience;  and  patience,  experience;  and 
experience,  hope;'  and  thus  'the  Gk>d  of  all  grace,  who  hath 
called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesvs,'  is  wont  to  ac- 
complish his  people — ^'establish,  strengthen,  settie  them;  to  Sm 
be  glory  and  dominion  forever   and  ever.     Amen.' — 1  Pet  v. 
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10,11.  I  have  mnoe  compared  my  fcdSngs  in  re%ioii  to  the  ¥ib^ 
tioQs  of  the  pendulum  of  an  open  clooki  whose  first  movements 
when  eneigetically  started,  incline  ahnost  to  cover  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees  of  the  oirde ;  but  gradually  subsiding  from  extremes, 
and  losing  the  momentum  of  extravi^;anoe,  every  movement  be- 
oomes  more  regular;  the  deep  central  attraction  influences  more; 
its  motions  are  more  orderly  and  useful;  and  at  last  it  assumes  that 
state  of  punctual  and  measured  gravity  which  it  keeps  to  the  end  cf 
its  *  appointed  time;*  and  without  which|  however  costiy  its  ma- 
terial or  polished  its  exterior,  or  comely  its  proportions^  it  would  be 
of  no  utility.  That  I  have  gained  the  point  of  peifect  regularity,  I 
am  veiy  £tf  from  asserting;  but  that  I  have  held  my  way,  in  the 
main,  progressive,  I  do  bdieve^  just  as  really  as  I  know  that  I  am 
still  imperfect  and  have  much  to  learn." 

Of  his  religious  experiences,  as  given  by  himself  we  deem  the 
following  extract  worthy  of  attention,  as  interesting  in  matter,  as 
illustrative  of  the  man,  and  as  a  £Edri^>ecimen  of  his  style: 

''I  became  uneasy  and  troubled  in  spirit  I  knew  not  the  cause, 
nor  even  the  nature  of  my  unhappineas.  Sinners  under  the  special 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  revival  of  religion,  I  had  never 
seen.  I  knew  not  that  any  creature  had  ever  felt  as  I  felt,  or  that 
there  was  any  excellenoe  of  nature  or  promise  in  such  agitation. 
So  pungent  was  the  misery,  so  undefined  and  unappreciated  the  in- 
fluence, that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  its  connection  with  religion. 
Consequentiy  I  tried  eveiy  means  in  my  power  to  disdpate  it  I 
went  into  company,  frequented  parties,  invented  sports,  commenced 
the  study  of  the  French  language  with  an  accomplished  French  gen- 
tleman, whose  manners  and  society  pleased  me,  but  whose  prin- 
ciples iji  fataliam,  and  indiose  habits  of  profligacy,  shocked  me; 
for,  to  these  things  I  had  not  been  habituated.  Elndinj^  at  last, 
that  every  effort  was  vain,  and  every  resource  insipid,  I  resolved  to 
study  more  diligentiy,  to  try  to  excel  in  my  profession,  and  to  pur- 
sue thisi  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  as  my  tujprerM  good 
being  then  occupied  in  the  office  of  a  respectable  counsellor,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  Hence  I  studied  laboriously,  and  with  a  kind  of  fren- 
ried  determination.    I  separated  from  associates,  and  tried  to  wear 
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the  yijEor  at  muanthropy,  that  I  might  keep  all  intraden  at  a  dis- 
tance.  Heie  a  new  miseiy  disturbed  me.  I  coold  not  keep  mj 
mind,  as  fonnerly,  on  the  topics  and  paragri^hs  of  the  law-book! 
Not  even  the  s^le  of  Blackstone,  of  which  I  had  always  been  enam- 
ored, could  retain  my  strangely  discnrsiTe  thoughts.  I  felt  a  kind 
of  romantic  curiosity  to  study  the  Scriptures^  and  made  it  a  Tiitiie 
to  deny  myself  the  pleasure.  It  appeared  a  random,  nnprc^tahie 
longing  (^  the  mind,  that  required,  as  it  reoeiTed,  a  resolute  coercioD. 
I  vfUl  itudyy  was  my  half-angry  motto.  And  so  I  did,  laboriooslj, 
and  to  no  purpose.  I  went  over  a  page,  perhaps  ten  times,  and  ooold 
not  retain  one  line  or  thought  of  it  The  book  appeared  like  ^rvt- 
ity,' and  the  study  like  Wezation  of  spirit'  Still  I  persevered ;  grew 
daily  more  wretched;  and  felt  that  I  had  no  Mend  in  the  worid  to 
whom  I  could  unbosom  my  sorrows  and  disburden  my  soul  1  One 
day,  while  vacantly  meditating  over  a  law-book,  not  on  its  contents^ 
but  on  the  atheism  of  Diderot  and  other  authors,  oflSciously  loaned 
me  by  my  French  instructor,  and  which  I  had  perused  and  retained 
weeks  before,  it  was  strangely  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  had 
better  turn  atheist,  if  I  could,  for  the  sake  of  consistency ;  for  he  is 
consistent,  thought  I,  with  himself  who,  never  worshipping  God, 
also  denies  His  existence ;  but  for  me  there  is  no  such  honor.  I  ac- 
knowledge His  being,  and  live  as  if  I  had  ascertained  the  contrary ! 
I  was  much  agitated,  but  broke  the  somnium  with  my  mottoi,  /  will 
study.  Thus  passed  my  days  for  many  weeks ;  till  onoe^  when  par- 
ticularly chagrined  at  the  lubricity  of  law  in  its  contact  with  my 
efforts  of  mind  to  retain  it,  my  attention  was  suddenly  fixed  and 
charmed  with  the  volume.  I  felt  a  relief  and  a  recreadon  of  nund 
such  as  had  long  been  unknown.  My  two  diverse  objects  ¥reTO  un- 
expectedly blended;  the  desire  to  investigate  Scripture,  and  the  re- 
solve to  study,  seemed  to  meet  at  once,  and  be  strangely  reconciled. 

^This  unexpected  pleasure  was  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
scriptural  quotation  from  Matt  v.  25  :  '  Agree  with  thine  adversaiy 
quickly,  whilst  thou  astinthe  way  with  him.*  It  was  in  the  thiid 
volume  of  Blackstone,  chap.  20,  p.  298,  on  Pleading, 

^I  was  delightfully  engrossed;  and  finding  that  to  proceed  with 
regular  study  was  to  lose  the  attractive  objects — ^was  to  launch  out 
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again  into  the  inclement  element,  and  that  ihe  margin  of  the  page 
on  which  mj  eye  then  rested,  referred  me  to  the  chapter  and  rerae 
of  the  Pentateuch,  where!  might  also  study  other  words  of  that  <m- 
eient  lawyer  at  large,  I  arose  with  alacrity  (being  then  alone  in  the 
office),  and  went  to  that  comer  of  the  library  where  our  learned  pre- 
ceptor kept  his  very  valuable  volumes  of  theology.  There  I  found  a 
Bible,  and,  hastily  snatching  it,  I  was  soon  fixed  in  the  perusal  of 
the  connettion  to  which  I  was  referred.  Thus  a  quotation  tn  a  lavh 
hook  was,  in  Providence,  associated  with  my  first  or  best  convictions 
in  religion. 

*^  Without  more  detail  of  incidents,  dear  to  my  memory,  but  of 
less  interest  to  others,  suffice  it  that  I  now  conmienced  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  in  good  earnest.  Conviction  increased 
as  I  proceeded,  and  soon  became  overpowering.  At  last  my  knees 
bowed,  my  soul  bowed  with  them,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  I 
prayed,  and  solemnly  devoted  myself  to  the  Auth(»r  of  my  being  and 
the  hope  of  my  soul,  to  he  Hie  forever^  to  follow  Jesus  Christ '  through 
good  report  and  evil  report;'  and  by  Ks  *  strength  made  perfect  in 
weakness,'  to  glorify  Him  in  the  ways  of  truth,  through  time  and  eter- 
nity. As  soon  as  I  had  made  this  surrendry,  conscious  as  I  was  of 
its  unspeakable  solemnity  and  perfect  irretrievableness,  I  was  assaulted 
with  a  fierce  temptation,  with  a  succession  of  *  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked'  one,  all  mainly  in  this  form :  You  have  made  a  vow  which 
you  will  never  keep ;  you  have  perjured  your  soul  forever ;  you  are 
lost!  Tou  be  religious!  Tou  ore  a  hypocrite,  a  fool,  a  fiend! 
You  will  apostatize  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and,  at  last,  make  your 
bed  in  hell — a  hateful,  ruined  wretch !  Alas !  thought  I,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true.  I  am  wicked,  and  nerer  felt  worse  than  now  that  I  wish 
to  be  good !  Here  my  sins  began  to  disgorge  themselves  to  my 
view.  *  Sin  revived,  and  I  died — and  the  commandment,  which  was 
ordained  to  life,  I  fbund  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion 
by  the  conmiandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.  Wherefore 
the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good.' 
And  thus  it  was  that  sin  *  became  Receding  sinful'  in  my  renewed 
perceptions.  For  several  weeks  my  situation  was  wretched — ^inde- 
scribably wretched.    I  had  plighted  my  being  to  serve  my  Maker ; 
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bat  thii  implied  that  I  fthoidd  beoooM  qualified  for  tbe  eemoe  ihat 
was  Bpiiitaal,  and  filial,  and  august.  Instead  of  tluS|  it  was  gkhom, 
sin,  and  feaifiil  aotieipation.  I  had  no  peaoe^  and  hope  seemed  s 
phantom  of  indefinite  ohanMsteristiGS  that  oontinoally  eluded  mj 

M  One  thing  that  marked  this  dark  hour,  or  rather  month,  in  my 
memoiy,  was  a  peeuliar  oonviction  of  sin ;  not  only  of  its  soperia- 
tirely  e?il  nature,  that  deserres  all  that  God  denounoea  against  it  in 
Bis  word,  and  that  I  was  such  a  sinner  as  His  truth  desmbes ;  but 
that  I  had  sinned  unutterably  much  against  His  Gospel,  in  sligfatiiy 
it,  and  specially  against  His  hdy  word,  in  daring  to  reason  against 
it.  The  insolenoe  and  the  insufiSarable  abomination  of  such  negleot 
of  *  the  oraeles  of  God'  appeared  to  um^  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
goodness  snd  the  greatness  of  their  sdoraUe  Author,  ssUmishisgly 
evill  AndlwcmderedwhylwasnotinheU;  it  seemed  to  me  thst 
I  ought  to  go  theie^  and  that  if  I  had  any  yirtue  I  ihould  approve  at 
the  righteousnees  and  excellency  of  such  a  sAessure,  as  what  ooght  to 
be.  It  seemed  impoesiUe  that  I  should  ever  be  saved — translated  to 
those  halcyon  seats  of  God,  and  admitted  to  ffis  holy  pieaenoe  tot- 
ever.  The  degree  of  these  ezeroises^  depending,  in  psrt,  as  I  now 
suppose,  upon  the  singular  ardency  of  my  native  temperament,  Ido 
not  attempt  to  describe ;  and  would  scsrcely  rehearM  to  my  nesnst 
friend  the  forms  of  excesaive  perturbation  that  harrowed  up  my  soul 
till  the  fearful  conflict  was  over.  This  occnxred  one  nigh^  on  my 
knees^  by  my  bedside.  The  senioe  at  prayer  had  before  seemed  at 
once  impossible  to  be^  by  me,  either  omitted  or  perfbimed.  Then  it 
was  essy^t  w*  delightfuL  How  k»g  I  now  continued  praiaing, 
rather  than  praying,  in  this  posture,  I  biow  not  But  this  I  know, 
that  my  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  gloty  of  God— the  ^haiyiKir  lo- 
minoas  with  His  presence,  the  univerM  glorious  lor  ]BBs  aske,  while 
haUeluias  kept  me  delight&illy  awake  until  moiaing  t 

^The  hmunons  ai^>earsnce  of  the  chamber  and  ai  tbe  bed  where 
I  lay,  contained  from  the  sight  of  distant  objecti^  which  the  daikiiw 
of  a  doudy  November  night  (1812)  would  have  rendered  invinble 
had  there  been  no  iBtervening  drspeiy  to  deq>en  it,  I  have  pu^ 
poselymentioBed,  and  now  proceed  to  explain,    A  sober  philosophy, 
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as  I  then  thought,  and  now  know,  can  perfectly  reaoke  it  The 
state  of  one's  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  affections,  as 
melancholy  or  mirthfiil,  as  vigorous  or  languid,  as  imaginatiye  or 
plodding,  imparts  its  own  character  to  surrounding  objects ;  and 
often  induces  the  sensation  that  the  character  is  in  the  objects,  and 
not  in  the  mind.  Neaily  llie  same  sentiment  is  more  sdentiflcally 
given  by  that  great  father  of  sound  reasoning.  Lord  Bacon.  A  little 
obstinate  rationality,  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  kept  me  then  and  since 
from  the  profound  or  the  sublime  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Had  I 
yielded  to  feeUng,  to  imagination,  and  seeming  revelation^  at  a  time 
when  the  genuine  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (as  I  beliere)  had 
made  me  happy  in  Him,  and  thrilled  my  soul  with  holy  ravishment, 
I  might  have  been  a  devout  madman,  inspired^  or  any  thing  else,  in 
my  own  esteem.  But  the  balance  of  my  mind  was  restored  by  re- 
flection, 'llie  truth  and  soberness  of  Christianity  induced  that  re- 
flection, and  made  me  know  that  I  ought  to  exerdse  my  understand- 
ing, and  'try  the  spirits*  in  every  direction,  before  I  trusted  them. 
The  case  of  Col.  Gardner  I  had  previously  heard  or  read,  and  it  then 
recurred  to  me.  Were  it  not,  thought  I,  that  I  happen  to  know 
better,  I  could  see  and  tell  of  prodigies,  of  angelic  apparition  and 
miraculous  glory,  as  well  as  others ;  and  now  it  seems  dear  to  me 
how  the  excellent  Gardiner  was  deceived,  and  how  thousands  of  re- 
ligions enthusiasts  first  come  by  their  commissioiL  I  ascribe  it,  un- 
der God,  to  the  power  of  Hie  written  truth  ahne^  that  I  became  not 
then  a  disciple  of  moonshine  and  extravagance.  The  wonder  is  the 
greater,  that  I  was  by  education  predisposed  to  ii  Tlie  spring  of 
the  affections,  or  zeal  in  religion,  however  genuine,  requires  the  bal- 
ance-wheel of  sound  scriptural  instruction  to  regulate  its  movements 
and  secure  its  utility.  Much  am  I  indebted,  whom  nature  made  so 
ardent,  and  education  so  moulded  to  enthusiasm — much  do  I  owe  to 
the  sober  voice  of  Scripture,  for  all  the  steadiness  of  fliith,  the  sobri- 
ety of  character,  and  the  uniformity  of  action,  which  I  have  been 
enabled,  in  some  degree  (yet  imperfectly),  to  exemplify.  '  Having 
therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witness- 
ing both  to  small  and  great,  saying  vokx  othxb  thihos  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.* — ^Acts  xxvi.  22« 
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My  Bonl  has  often  leaped  for  joy  and  thankfolnesa  that  the  Graat 
Shepherd  hath  so  led  and  kept  me  I  So  will  He  keep  forerer  all 
who  truly  trust  Him.'' 

^  Shortly  after  this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  God  had  called 
me  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  pass  over  the  details  of  self- 
examination  and  trials  in  this  relationi  through  which  I  was  enabled 
to  pass,  by  the  help  of  God  speaking  to  me  in  His  word,  and  com- 
forting my  soul  at  the  throne  hi  grace.  I  was  licensed  by  the  Fke»- 
byteiy  of  New  York,  in  the  month  of  October,  1816,  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  ordained  to  that  office  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey,  st 
Mendham,  July  1, 1817.  'Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
between  Mispeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Ebkn-bib, 
saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lard  helped  ue!  ^ 

His  studies  in  divinity  were  prosecuted  partly  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  of  Newark,  and  afterwards  under  dist 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

His  life  at  Mendham,  where  he  remained  four  yeaiB|  was  rerj 
happy.  He  was  the  only  minister  of  any  denomination  in  the  plsoe, 
his  parish  was  extensive,  his  time,  thoughts^  and  sympathies  fiilly 
occupied,  and  his  church  increased  in  size  and  efficiency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Mr.  Cox  removed  to  New  York,  haTing 
accepted  a  second  call  from  the  Spring-street  Presbyterian  CSinrcL 
Of  the  opening  of  his  life  here  we  are  able  to  present  his  own  inter- 
esting narration : 

^  This  church  had  become  vacant  eleven  yean  from  its  oiganiza- 
tion,  by  the  resignation  of  its  first  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Pe^ 
rine,  D.  D.,  in  May,  1820.  This  excellent  man,  and  clear«ghtsd 
theologian,  afterwards  became  professor  in  the  Theolc^oal  Seminary, 
Auburn,  New  York,  till  his  death,  February  12, 1836.  His  man- 
ners, so  characteristically  mild  and  non-aggressive,  his  way  of  read- 
ing every  word  ct  his  sermons,  the  sparse  population  ci  that  localify 
at  the  time,  and  other  incidental  causes  of  the  sort,  eventuated  in 
the  non-success  of  his  pure  and  pious  ministry.  The  oongregati<Hi 
was  smaU ;  and  so  deeply  in  debt^  and  so  increasingly  embairasBed, 
that  when  I  acceded  to  its  charge,  my  friends  deemed  it  an  enta> 
prise  of  perilous  uncertainty,  and  many  seemed  to  enjoy  their  own 
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o¥6r-wiBe  prognostioations  of  &3iire.  With  a  yoiing  and  growing 
family,  I  came  to  the  cily  of  New  York,  on  a  stipend  of  support  re- 
latively much  less  than  the  income  I  resigned  in  Mendham.  There 
were  other  causes  of  severe  probation,  which  I  had  to  meet  and  feel 
in  my  new  and  more  ample  sphere. 

'^The  state  of  theology  and  its  allied  controversies  at  that  time 
were  the  occasion  of  severe  and  all-surrounding  trials.  I  was  known 
for  investigation  and  decision  in  my  views ;  as  also  to  preach,  as 
well  as  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  in  its  own 
nature  ample  and  applicable  to  all  mankind;  as  the  necessary  and 
the  appropriate  basis  of  salvation  offered,  virtually  and  in  fact,  at 
once  oonabtently  and  sincerely,  by  God  himself  to  every  ereaturej 
in  the  preaching  ot  the  OospeL  The  other  party  held  it  to  be 
limited  every  way  to  the  elect  alone ;  and  what  a  preacher  held,  or 
which  of  the  two  parties  he  joined,  on  this  cardinal  theme,  was  then 
the  criterion  of  his  standing,  and  indeed  the  great  question ;  as  now, 
indeed,  in  altered  times,  it  is  not,  or  it  seems  not,  so  practically  and 
sociaily  important.  I  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man — 
avoided,  calumniated,  and  clandestinely  opposed,  with  many  a  wise 
and  prompt  prophecy  of  my  eventual  departure  from  the  faith, 
mainly  on  that  aeeount  Indeed,  I  found  the  infection  working 
among  my  own  people,  and  often  counteivworking  the  power  of  my 
scriptural  ministrations.  This  induced  a  serious  crisis,  and  I  resolved 
manfully  to  preach  on  the  subject,  as  the  alternative  of  the  demission 
of  my  pastorate.  But  this  was  like  open  war.  As  a  prudent  pastor, 
I  first  consulted  the  Elders  of  my  church,  who  were  all  conversant 
with  existing  relations,  as  my  proper  official  advisers,  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  all  of  them  my  attached  and  confiding  personal  friends. 
They  were  struck  with  surprise  and  fear  at  the  question.  Witii  one 
accord  they  answered,  'No!  you  will  rain  us  if  you  do.  Ton  are 
too  young  in  the  city,  in  office,  in  life,  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  task. 
It  will  awaken  controversy;  it  will  seem  to  invite  it  It  will  make 
war,  and  probably  insure  fiiilure.  They  are  now  afraid,  and  they 
will  leave  the  church  in  droves.  We  are  in  debt  and  difficulty,  and 
any  special  stir  at  this  time  would  rain  us.'  And  so  they  said  alL 
TUs  indeed  was  a  dilemma  of  terrible  distress.    To  do  what  seemed 
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to  be  datj,  waB»  in  all  hnman  foreBhowing,  to  deetiojr  my  infiiMBflQ^ 
Mid  probaUj  to  foifet  1117  plaoe.  To  oonfonn  pradentially  to  Um 
advice  of  the  Sessioii,  was  like  violating  oonecienoe.  Apart  from  tlie 
finthful  ooimaelB  of  my  beloved  partner  and  exoelknt  oompamon  in 
life,  I  seemed  to  have  no  earthly  or  human  sympathiaer  or  Mend  m 
need.  I  had  Ohb,  however,  that  was  superhnman,  and  to  Him  I 
had  learned,  not  then  first,  to  resort.  The  resoltwas,  that  next 
L(»d*s  day  morning,  at  the  last  of  the  public  notices,  I  annoonoed, 
*  In  the  afternoon,  by  the  will  of  God,  I  propose  to  preach  a  lecture, 
introductory  to  a  series-— perhaps  twenty— on  the  great  anbjeot  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ;  its  nature,  its  necessity,  its  extent,  its 
divine  wisdom,  and  its  glorious  relations  to  the  throne  and  the  foot- 
stool, to  Qod  and  to  man ;  in  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show  and 
identify  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  large,  answering 
all  current  and  important  objections,  and  vindicating  the  troth  of 
God  and  the  proper  bads  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  on  that 
grand  and  cardinal  topic  of  our  fidth.' 

^Iliis  made  quite  a  sensation.  All  seemed  to  wait  and  wonder.  I 
Mt  the  crisis.  The  officers  of  the  Church  feared  and  c<mununed 
with  each  other,  in  something  like  dbmay.  In  the  aflamooii,  the 
result  seemed  promising.  The  house  was  full — strangers^  nole-takan^ 
sage  watchen,  heresy-hunters^  and  a  mixed  congr^;ataon,  wetB  there, 
in  the  galleries;  and  the  result  was  perfect  success.  I  received 
thanks,  acknowledgments,  and,  above  all,  ccmveHa.  The  Church 
grew  and  prospered  The  debt  began  to  grow  leas  and  less.  Many 
things  now  combined  to  confirm  and  augment  this  proqierous  slate 
of  things.  The  house  was  too  small  for  the  people.  In  1824  they 
began  to  build  in  Laightnitreet,  ccamr  of  Yarick.  August  28, 1885, 
that  sanctuary  was  occupied  and  dedicated.  It  was  continually 
filled,  and  the  Church  became  increasingly  potential.  In  the  great 
revival  of  1830-31,  its  aisles  were  orowded  with  prt^eesing  oonvertB. 
On  one  occasion,  125  stood  together  there,  and  professed  the  rdigion 
of  Christ)  with  joy  and  high  decision — ^many  of  whom  endure  to  this 
lay,  as  Christians,  bright  and  useful  in  the  world.** 

April  10, 1883,  Dr.  Cox  sailed  fmr  Europe,  his  health  being  btoken 
by  great  labors.    He  travelled  extensively  through  Great  ^tain  and 
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Irabiid;  as  alao  in  ¥naice,  Switzerland^  Qermanj,  and  Holland;  re- 
tomiBg  in  about  aeven  months  with  impioved  heakh. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1884,  Dr.  Cox  was  invited  to  the  ProfeesoiBhip  of 
Saered  Rhetorio  and  Pastoral  Theology  at  Aabnm,  which,  on  being 
renewed  in  the  fidl,  was  accepted* 

Here  he  remained  tUl  May,  1887,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  says,  ''My 
translation  from  the  chair  again  to  the  pulpit,  and  especially  in 
this  Tidnage  of  my  former  pastorate,  was  pregnant  with  events, 
and  associated  with  results^  partly  foreseen,  yet  in  great  pert  utterly 
unanticipated,  which  exacted  from  my  principles  and  my  assiduities 
of  service  in  the  Church,  new  sacrifices  and  extraor^nary  efforts, 
both  of  severe  trial  and  of  perilous  responsibility.  The  controver- 
sies and  parties  that  had  agitated  the  Presbyterian  Ghuroh  at  large, 
chiefly  in  her  ministry,  yet  increesingly,  for  mainly  the  whole  of  the 
present  century,  now  found  their  crisis ;  and  the  same  month  in 
which  I  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Ghuroh,  those  memorable  and  monstrous  acts  of  exscinding  were 
accomplished  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  from  which 
the  bisection  of  that  large  and  venerable  communion  necessarily  re- 
sulted, and  two  denominations,  as  they  are  now  organically  distin- 
guished, then  conmienced  their  separate  mimstrations.  As  a  lover 
of  order  and  liberty,  under  the  supremacy  of  constitutional  law,  in 
Ghuroh  and  in  State,  it  was  not  according  to  my  antecedents  of  char- 
aotinr  or  histoty,  that  I  should  be  neutral,  or  indiflerent  at  such  a 
season  of  revolution  and  perilous  aggressions,  in  the  denomination 
of  my  cherished  preference  and  attachment.  My  people,  too,  whose 
sympathies  were  mainly  with  me,  needed  a  pastor,  under  God,  who 
could  meet  the  occasion  and  show  himself  a  man;  indeed  it  was 
the  desideratum  in  every  church,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  that 
officem  should  be  found  to  goide  them,  competent  and  valiant,  like 
'the  children  of  Issachar,  who  were  men  that  had  understanding 
ct  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do ;  the  heads  of  them 
were  two  hundred,  and  all  their  brethren  wero  at  their  command- 
ment.'" 

^The  result  was  felicitous:  the  congregation  was  kept  from  con- 
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fuBioDi  and  contmually  enlaiged.  On  my  retiring,  the  oammnni- 
canto  of  this  Church  were  more  than  one  thonaand ;  and  for  order, 
unity,  soundneifi  in  the  faith,  reUgious  preference  and  attachment| 
there  are  few  churches,  anywhere,  more  compact  or  exemphiiy  and 
distinguished ;  while  in  acto  of  munificence  and  deeds  of  Christian 
charity  to  mankind,  their  character  is  well  established,  their  useful- 
ness steady  and  principled,  and  still  increasing." 

In  May,  1846,  Dr.  Cox  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Oenersl 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  receired  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  at  the  end  of  a  difficult  series  of  sessionB  of  that 
venerable  body,  ^  for  the  ability,  impartiality,  and  kindness"  with 
which  he  had  presided  over  them,  and  conducted  their  delibenitiaiiB 
to  happy  results. 

In  August,  1846,  Dr.  Cox  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  in  London.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  his  return  in  the 
steamer  Great  Britain. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  April,  1854,  Dr.  Cox  preached  his  fiue- 
well  sermon  to  his  Church,  and  retired  to  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  all 
pastoral  duties,  especially  in  Brooklyn,  as  the  sea  air  proved  an 
excitant  to  the  complaint  His  health  in  other  respecte  is  excellent, 
and  he  preaches  nearly  every  Sabbath.  His  people  were  very  gene- 
rous in  their  fiarewell  provision  for  their  long-tried  pastor. 

Dr.  Cox  was  married  April  7,  1817,  to  the  daughter  of  Bev. 
Aaron  Cleaveland,  of  Connecticut  They  have  had  six  sons  and 
nine  daughters.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters  have  been  removed 
by  death.    They  have  a  number  of  grandchildran. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  oonfened  on  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  by  Williams  College,  which  gave  occasion  fcr 
the  ^  semi-lunar  fardels"  letter,  of  which  we  reprint  the  first  and  best 
half.  It  is  dated  November  16, 1825,  and  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Observer : 

'*  Awake,  my  St.  John  1  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings." — Essay  oa  Mak. 

^  Mbssbb.  Editobs  : — ^In  your  paper,  I  believe,  the  paragn^  fint 
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met  mj  eye,  that  the  Tnutees  of  Williamg  College,  Maasachusetts, 
had  taken  with  my  name  the  very  customary  liberties  of  attaching 
D.  D.  to  it  Through  the  same  *  public-organ  of  report,'  I  ask  the 
privUege  of  announcing  that  /  will  not  accept  of  the  ajppendage! 
lAj  name  is  my  property,  and  my  right  to  regulate  it  in  the  premises 
will  not  be  questioned. 

<<  I  know  that  the  question  will  occur:  Why  thit  tardiness  of  ttoo 
months  /  It  was  not  owing  to  any  change  of  sentiment  as  to  the 
perfect  worthlessness  of  the  bagatelle,  or  to  its  utter  and  cumbrous 
inutility,  or  to  the  injudicious  frequency  and  indiscriminate  com- 
monness of  its  modem  conferment  Its  frequency  has  made  it 
'common,'  if  not  'unclean.'  It  has  become  the  caricature  of  great- 
ness, the  senility  of  colleges,  and  the  nightmare  of  the  Church.  In 
the  promiscuous  dispersion  of  these  honors,  they  are  no  test  of  com- 
petency ;  talents  are  scarcely  a  recommendation,  ignorance  seldom  a 
protection,  juvenility  itself  no  disqualification.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  ever  and  increasingly  viewed  the  whole  system,  especially  in 
the  pure  light  of  Heaven,  as  a  fabric  of  theolo^cal  foppery  and 
dotage  and  disparagement,  that  does  real  harm,  but  no  imaginable 
good;  unless  it  be  good  to  help  pride,  envy,  and  worldly  magnifi- 
cence into  the  places  of  consecrated  affinity  and  hallowed  relation. 
It  seems  '  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe,  the  worse  for  what  it  stains.' 
It  ought  to  be  put  down,  because  it  is  too  wretched  to  grace  eleva- 
tion, and  too  light  to  fiill  by  its  own  weight  Down  it  must  go,  if 
the  Church  will  but  look  at  it,  for  it  cannot  bear  inspection.  Like 
other  'tares,'  it  grows  while  'men  sleep.'  It  is  high  time — the 
spinrr  of  thx  aob  nsMAims  it — ^that  this  mania  of  graduating 
should  itself  be  graduated,  and  that  without  &vor,  in  the  enlight- 
ened estimation  ot  the  public  Itaque  illud  Cassianum^  cm  bono 
ruBRiT,  in  hispersonis  vaUat.  The  cut  bono  question,  in  reference 
to  these  academico-theological  degrees,  and  for  the  best  possible 
reason,  has  never  been  answered.  It  is  an  aflfair  that  belongs  to 
another  category ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ffood^  but  only  with — 
honor.  My  tardiness,  therefore,  has  not  arisen  from  any  hesitation 
as  to  the  proper  ponderosity  of  D.  D.  Feathers  are  soon  weighed; 
and  some  of  superb  hues,  while  they  glitter  in  the  sun,  are  remarka- 
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ble  for  levity  and  evatMSoenee  when  they  oome  in  oontael  irith  the 
wind  (Job  zzL  18).  But  the  difficulty  of  my  prBdiottnent  is  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  r^ationa.  I  cannot  disenthrall  myself  without  an 
inrasion — seeming  or  real-*-cf  the  prerogatives  of  the  order.  Tour 
name  must  wear  the  semi-lnnar  &rdeb  through  lift.  Your  memocj 
will  travel  to  your  children's  diildren,  perhaps  to  the  fourth  genersr 
tion,  under  stride  and  pressure  of  the  monstrous  incubus.  Some 
BtragglcTB  of  a  remoter  poeterityi  that  may  never  hear  any  thing 
about  you,  other  than  that  Dr.  Somebody  was  one  of  their  ancesiorsi 
may  be  able  to  infer,  frotn  such  premiBes,  only  that  he  was  a  deigy* 
man  who  owned  and  probably  loved  titles.  I  would  rather  that  my 
posterity,  as  long  as  I  am  remembered  at  all,  should  know  that  I 
was  a  minister  and  difloiple  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  angd  of  truth 
may  be  commiarioned  to  write  this  on  my  tombstone,  I  ahould  mk 
no  other  recognition  in  the  present  wcnrld.  Hie  condition  of  a 
deigjman  unexpectedly  doctorated,  is  in  that  respect  so  peculiariy 
trying,  that  sympathy  can  be  expected  only  from  experience.  I 
never  compasdonated  such  a  dflemma,  nor  entertained  one  brotherly 
idea  of  its  severity,  till  I  was  myself  a  proper  object  of  oompasaon. 
Several  discreet  and  excellent  friends  of  the  laity  advised  me  to  the 
course  of  tadtumity.  But  t  have  ever  found,  when  reflection  has 
risen  above  mere  impressions,  that  in  his  own  case  a  man  must  at 
last  be  his  own  counsellor. 

'*  One  self-approring  hour,  whole  yean  ontwdghs 
Of  stupid  stareis,  and  of  loud  hi 


And  more  true  Joy  the  Christian  '  exiled  feels/ 
Ihan  monaichs  'with  their  senates  at  their  heels  t* " 

Dr.  Cox  states  his  leading  ideas  of  fiiith  and  preaching  in  the  fcl* 
lowing  words ; 

**!  consider  the  (Gospel,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Bcripturea,  as  a 
finished  and  glorious  revelation  of  Ood  to  men;  as  in  system  a  grand 
and  harmonious  unit,  never  to  be  altered,  sophisticated,  or  modified, 
by  human  wisdom  or  authority;  as  a  glorious  deposit  made  with 
the  Church  for  our  vigilant  conservation,  our  universal  propagation, 
our  personal  conformity,  our  spiritual  obedience;  and  so  for  our  sal- 
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▼ation  and  tlial  of  our  pi^cious  o&pring.  Hence  I  have  aimed  to 
defend  it,  impartiaUy  and  coorageoiialj,  ugainat  all  modifiers,  all  ooi> 
mptersy  all  cowiterfeitexa ;  and  in  doing  this,  ijatematically  and  ha- 
bitnally,  it  may  not  seem  strange  if  sometimes  I  should  have  been 
misunderstood  or  maligned.  To  refute  «ior  and  reject  all  sulMrti- 
tutes  for  truih,  is  my  necessary  duty;  and  I  distinguish,  if  others  de 
not)  between  personality  and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  refuting 
error  in  honor  of  truth  on  the  other.  Can  we  not  love  men  without 
loving  their  errors  t  May  we  not  refute  error,  without  transcending 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  the  commission,  as  ministers  of  Christ? 
My  preaching  has  been  marked,  and  sometimes  oensuxed,  too,  for  my 
uncompromising  and  aU-pervading  Fh>testantism.  If  my  aigumenfts 
could  be  refuted  as  easily  as  hated,  it  is  possible  that  they  would 
only  have  been  either  despised  for  their  levity,  or  broken  and  dis- 
persed for  want  of  structural  solidity.  Neither  of  these  courses 
has  been  found  by  opponents  as  easy  or  as  eligible  as  their  own — 
which  is  the  more  vulgar  one  I  It  may  be  far  easier  for  some  casuists 
to  erect  th^  own  Uke  or  dislike  into  a  criterion,  than  to  meet  argu- 
ment with  superior  evidence,  and  to  break  a.pioposition  by  the  fair 
onset  of  honest  demonstration.  The  Bible  ia  my  text-book,  creed, 
and  religion.  It  is  the  grand  thesauros  of  inspired  wisdom ;  and 
nothing  is  true  or  salutary  that  supersedes,  or  disparages,  or  contra- 
dicta  it  It  is  the  only  inspired  classic  in  the  world ;  tor  antiqui^, 
unrivalled ;  as  for  various  other  exceUenoes^  entirely  paramount, 
pre-eminent,  mxptmae^ 

'^K  in  all  this  view  of  the  great  asatte  I  am  at  all  in  error,  I  err 
only  with  the  greatest  men,  ib/d  most  learned  chieftains,  the  most 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  CSburoh  since  the  fieitheni  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  or  since  the  times  of  i^mitive  antiquity,  including  the  minis- 
trations of  the  apostles  themselves.  What  Qod  says  ia  truth,  with 
heaven  and  earth,  time  and  etenuty  aoboidinate ;  and  all  creation 
bound  to  do  it  homage,  oral  or  written ;  always  incomparable,  always 
the  same.  It  ia  not,  therefcore,  what  says  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John, 
but  what  €k>d  says  by  any  one  of  them»  Aat  ooimnands  my  devout 
oonfomity." 

Vnm  the  book  entailed  ^*  Interviews,  Memorable  and  Usefnli  fiom 
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Diaiy  and  Memory  reproduced,''  published  by  the  Harpers,  we  make 
the  following  extract,  which  is  the  dose  of  an  interview  with  two 
Mormon  apostles,  who  introduced  themselYes  with  smooth  woidai 
seeking  to  make  a  conyert  of  the  divine. 

Dr.  Cox  says,  '^Pmy,  be  quite  calm.  I  can  refute  all  that  instantly 
on  the  authority  of  two  apostles.  Instead  of  liar,  hypocrite,  repro- 
bate, I  am,  you  remember,  'Brother  Cox,  21  man  of  God,  a  friend  of 
truth,  a  lover  of  righteousness,  and  a  preacher  of  the  GospeL'  lliis 
is  a  great  honor — quite  a  high  and  a  memorable  endorBement.  It 
is,  at  least,  the  exalted  character  I  had  a  few  houn  since.  If  I  have 
it  not  yet,  but  have  grown  so  bad  all  at  once,  as  you  now  denounce 
me,  it  must  be  because  I  have  been  some  time  in  your  ocmipany. 
Hie  ancients  say —  1 

Nemo  repente  tniplflsimiis. 

That  is,  no  man  can  get  astray 
From  rectitnde's  habitual  way 
AU  in  one  moment,  hour,  or  day. 

"  But  your  recorded  encomium,  gentlemen,  I  shall  remember,  as 
I  pray  you  not  to  foiget  it  Think  what  apostolic  authority !  what 
rich  commendation  1  what  a  glorious  epitaph !  Such  honor  never 
happened  to  me  before.  Few  things  in  this  wixld  equal  it  Some 
of  your  initiated  disdples,  real  Latteivday  Saints,  might  be  lifted  up 
with  it  above  meaturej  might  be  spiritually  proud — ^though  I  ahall 
endeavor  to  keep  some  humility  for  all.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen, 
that  canonization  itself  from  the  Pope  of  Home — ^yes,  canoniaftion 
itMl^  is  inferior — ^Hot  even  this  incomprehensible  honor,  with  the 
entail  of  purgatory  as  a  rare  mercy  and  a  pontiflfs  privilege,  far 
about  two  thousand  years  only,  can  surpass,  in  my  estimation,  the 
apostolic  honors  yoii-*- 

*^  lat  ApoaiU.  Sir,  I  have  no  respect  or  care  for  yon. 

^  2d  ApoaUa.  Yes,  sir ;  hypocrite  hardened — 

^J>r,  Cox.  Silence,  gentlemen.  Tou  are  now  going  rather  too 
fer.  lliere  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  my  becoming  a  ImJtibst- 
day  saint,  you  perceive.  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  wiah  not  to 
breakit    I  have  read  of  the  like  before.    Ton  are  just  such  apostles 
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proved  as  are  described  in  Rey.  ii.  2,  and  in  2  Cor.  zL  12-15.  Go, 
lead  and  ponder  your  diaracter  and  your  doom.  Tou  are  base  and 
horrible  impostors.  It  is  very  plain  who  sent  yon,  and  how  equally 
deceived  and  criminal  you  are  in  your  ifMpired  assurance ;  that  I 
was  to  be  your  convert  and  your  champion,  and  as  such  promoted 
in  your  kingdom,  and  among  your  kind  of  saints.  I  have  done ! 
You  need  make  no  reply.  Now,  I  have  only  two  more  things  to 
say ;  the  first,  this  is  my  study ;  the  second,  there  is  the  door ;  make 
reciUinearB  in  quick  Hmey  and  leave  the  premises  immediately.  I 
am  not  your  brother  or  your  dupe.** 
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We  have  thus  been  enabled,  by  collections  from  various  sources, 
to  present  a  brief  history  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Cox,  which  is  aUnost  au- 
tobiographicaL  His  experience  has  been  one  of  hearty  work,  of  re- 
ciprocal afifectiona,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  additions  to  the 
Church,  of  remarkable  fruits.  It  has  also  been  one  of  an  unusual 
number  of  emergencies.  The  beginning  of  his  religious  life  was 
a  trying  experience,  in  the  separation  from  the  fJEuth  of  his  Others 
and  the  stmdering  from  his  mother  and  his  friends. 

The  beginning  of  his  professional  life  was  a  trying  experience,  as 
his  orthodoxy  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  which  he  had  presented  himself  for  examination  and 
his  recognition  as  a  minister  bitterly  opposed.  He  seemed  at  one 
time  on  the  point  of  being  left  a  discarded  object  of  his  early  connec- 
tion and  a  rejected  outcast  of  the  new. 

The  beginning  of  his  New  York  life  was  a  trying  experience,  which 
IS  described  in  his  own  words.  And  the  opening  of  his  Brooklyn 
life,  which  he  also  portrays,  partook  of  the  same  character.  In  ad- 
dition, he  at  one  time  suffered  severely  as  a  champion  of  the  anti- 
davery  cause,  which  experience  deserves  more  than  a  mere  reference. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1833,  there  appeared  throughout  the 
dty  of  New  York  postbills  with  the  following  call : 

<*  The  Friends  of  the  immediate  Abolition  of  Shivery  in  the  United 
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Btatea  aie  requested  to  meet  at  dinton  Hall,  oa  Wednesday  eveur 
ingy  8d  October,  at  half-past  seveii  o'clock,  tp  tana  a  New  TorkGitj 
Anthslayerf  Society. 

^ConwUU0$:  Joshua  Leavit^JolmBankiii,  William  GoodeU,W3- 
liam  Qteen,  Jr.,  Lewis  Tappan.'' 

The  signers  (it  is  just  to  allow,  in  aocoidanoe  wUh  their  owb 
public  asseYerationa,  and  the  droumstances  of  the  case)  did  not  an- 
ticipate exciting  distiuibance  or  arousing  oppoataoB.  But  to  their 
surprise,  the  newspq^en  took  the  matter  up,  denounced  the  move- 
ment and  its  originators,  stirred  up  the  people  by  inflammatory  ap- 
peals, and  declared  that  the  monster  of  Anti-slavery  must  be  either 
destroyed  in  the  womb,  or  strangled  on  its  first  aj^tearance.  Such 
was  the  excitement  and  consequent  dread  of  violence,  that  the 
Trustees  of  GHnton  Hall  declined  to  AM  their  engagement  to  let 
the  Hall,  and  repeated  applications  for  the  use  of  other  audieaoe- 
rooma  proved  unavailing.  In  the  mean  time  advertisements  and 
poatbilk  appeared  throughout  the  city,  inciting  a  rally  of  the  peqde 
at  dinton  Hall  oa  the  evening  of  October  2d,  to  crusih  out,  at  its 
first  breath,  the  Anti-elaveiy  movement    The  eaU  read  aa  foQowa: 

•'NOnOEL 
''to  all  pessokb  vbom  ths  eouTB. 

''Ail  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  a  meeting  called  by  J. 
Leavitt,  W.  Gk>odell,  W.  Greene,  Jr.,  J.  Rankin,  and  L  Tappan,  at 
Clinton  Hall,  this  evening,  at  seven  o^clock,  are  requested  to  attend 
at  the  same  hour  and  place. 

''(Signed)  Mant  Soutbesrsbs. 

"  N.  B.-^All  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  nuinifest  the  ime 
feeling  d  the  State  on  this  subject^  are  requested  to  attend,'' 


It  happened  that  one  of  the  signers  to  the  Anti-slavery  call 
a  trustee  of  Chatham-street  Chapel  ;*  and  by  his  influence  the 
leotmre-room  (which  would  hold  about  three  hundred  peojde]^ 


•  Tbis  Qhi^  is  desoibed  in  tke  ikstoh  of  Mr.  XlilB. 
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Beoored  ht  the  meetings  uid  word  quady  diflnmixuited  to  fhat 
e&cL 

To  the  Boutbtm  meetii^  tlie  crowd  gatheved  at  an  ««rly  hoar, 
and  in  immeoae  nvmben,  and  aoon  adjonnied  to  Tanunany  Hall ; 
but  ^The  Wigwam^  was  entirely  too  strait^  and  thomands  filled  the 
ipaoe  in  front. 

At  the  aama  time  there  gathered  in  Chatham-street  CSiapel 
(only  a  few  biocka  distant  on  a  dneot  Tonte)  a  oompany  of  fifty- 
three  men  (amoiig  whom  wen  some  of  the  Socie^  of  friends),  and 
one  woman.  From  fear  of  disturbance^  the  mm  gates  of  the  yanxi 
were  locked,  and  the  doom  of  the  lectare*room  bolted.  The  chair- 
man of  the  meetmg  had  hardly  been  selected,  before  the  sexton 
Tducpered  to  him  that  a  fieree  tsrowd  was  gathering  in  front  of  the 
bnikiing.  Afier  prayer  had  been  offered,  it  was  remarked  that  in 
view  of  the  gathering  of  a  mob,  it  would  be  adviaid>le,  while  ezer- 
cisi^  all  due  deliberation,  to  proceed  to  busiaeas  with  becoming 
promptness ;  and  the  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  oamed,  that 
^we  do  now  form  the  Antl-slarery  Society  of  New  Yorik."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  oonstitotion,  which  (as  is  usual 
on  sndi  occasions)  was  found  to  be  already  prepared  with  care. 
This  waa  read,  article  by  article ;  two  amendments  proposed  and 
accepted ;  and  the  whole  adopted.  Offioeis  were  then  elected ;  a 
committee  appointed  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  meeting  to  the 
daily  papers;  and  adjournment  ''without  day,"  mored  and  carried. 
The  meeting  occupied  thirty  minutes. 

During  this  time  the  crowd  outside  had  increased  rapidly  in  aiae 
and  excitement;  the  sexton,  as  look-out,  was  reporting  progress  and 
advising  expedition;  the  iron  gates  were  besieged  and  stormed;  the 
meeting  inside  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  tlurough  the  secret  pas- 
aagea  of  the  old  theatre. to  the  other  street;  and  just  as  the  last 
man  vanished,  the  mob  burst  in  through  iron,  and  bars,  and 
bolts — no,  not  the  last  man,  for  Isaac  T.  Hoppsu  quietly  asnortod 
that  it  was  against  his  principles  thus  to  go  out  of  a  baok  door 
unless  thrown  out^  and  he  alone  met  the  sweeping  tide.  With  his 
usual  suecefls,  however,  he  sustained  no  violence,  being  ^  nothing 
but  a  Quaker,"  as  the  crowd  said ;  who,  thereupon,  proceeded  to 

24 
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call  a  mode  meeting,  foroiiig  into  the  chair  a  negro,  whom  thej 
had  brought  with  them,  and  giving  him  the  name  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan.  From  '^Arthur  Tappan"  therefore  they  demanded  a  speech, 
and  the  frightened  negro  was  forced  to  stand  up  and  talk.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

«Qemmun*'  (cheers,  and  cries  of  ''Go  it,  Arthur,"  ''Stir  up  the 
nigger,"  "That's  it,"  "  Three  cheers  for  our  side,"  ^  ^);  "Gem- 
mun,  Fse  a  poor,  ignorant  nigger.  I  am  not,  gemmun,  I  am  not 
com-pe-tent  to  speak  before  such  an  assemblis^  as  what  dia  is." 
(Cries  of  "Go  on,  €k>  on.")  "Well,  gemmun,  if  you  nuitte  thai  I 
go  on,  all  Fve  got  for  to  say  is  this,  that  my  Bible  tells  me  thai  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men"  (cheers  and  lankier) ; 
"  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gemmun,  says  as  that  all  men 
is  created  equal,  and  possessed  of  certain  innitl-nable  rights^  among 
which,  genmiun,  are  life,  ubibtt,  and  the — ^  (shouts,  cheers,  cries, 
and  inmiense  good-humor,  in  which  fortunate  state  of  feeling  the 
crowd  withdrew). 

Meanwhile,  the  "  Oonmaittee  on  Publication"  were  hard  at  work 
preparing  their  account  for  the  morning  journals.  Copies  were  fnr- 
mshed  to  the  foremen  about  one  o'clock — ^the  efficacy  of  money  de- 
monstrated, and  the  next  morning  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  had 
two  articles — an  editorial  headed,  "  Great  Pdbuo  Mbxtino  ! — ^The 
AorrATORS  Defeated  I — ^The  Constitution  Trixtmphant  I"  and  an 
article  giving  an  accotmt  of  the  "  Formation  of  the  New  York  Anti- 
slavery  Society."  The  Journal  of  Conunerce,  in  its  editorial  on  the 
matter,  used  the  following  language  :* 

"  These  '  many  Southerners'  were  probably  a  handful  of '  Northern 
fimatics,'  who,  not  content  with  enjoying  their  own  opinions,  and  ut- 
tering them  when  and  where  they  pleased,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
others  from  enjoying  the  same  privilege.  But  whether  Northern 
or  Southern,  they  have  mistaken  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  if 
they  imagme  a  cause,  be  it  ever  so  bad,  can  be  permanenUy  injured 
by  such  disgraceful  proceedings.  '  The  blood  of  the  martyrs,'  it  is 
said, '  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;'  and  perracution  in  any  form,  or 
against  any  set  of  opinions,  is  very  apt  to  produce  reaction.    In  this 

*  Jour.  Com.,  Oct  8, 1888. 
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country  there  is  no  such  thing  as  putting  down  error  by  physical 
force,  or  any  thing  equivalent  thereto.  If  Fanny  Wright  and  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  in  their  late  mission  to  New  York,  had  met  with  this 
kind  of  opposition,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  belch  out  their  poi- 
son at  pleasure,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  have  found, 
both  for  themselves  and  their  doctrines,. a  permanent  lodgment 
among  us.  As  it  was,  they  soon  exhausted  their  resources,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  other  shores,  followed  by  the  pity,  and  disgust  of 
almost  our  whole  population.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  alluding 
to  this  case  for  the  sake  of  invidious  comparison,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  The  immediate  Emancipationists,  though 
embracing  but  a  small  part  of  our  population,  enroll  among  their 
numbers  many  gentlemen  of  exalted  worth,  and  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  errors  on  this  subject,  will  be  remembered  and  honored  long 
after  the  tongues  of  their  traducers  shall  be  silent  in  the  grave. 

''  But  it  is  not  upon  this  ground  merely,  that  we  condemn  the 
proceedings  of  last  evening.  Though  the  individuals  referred  to 
were  men  of  the  feeblest  intellect  and  of  the  most  worthless  charac- 
ter, we  would  still  maintain  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  assem- 
ble and  make  speeches,  free  from  interruption'  and  insult,  as  any  of 
their  opposers.  What  sort  of  toleration  is  that  which  bears  with 
those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  ?  Just  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Spain,  or  Turkey,  or  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  essence  of 
toleration  is,  to  bear  with  those  who  differ  from  us ;  and  with  opin- 
ions which  we  hold  in  utter  abhorrence.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
in  this  country,  and  plenty  of  editors,  who  are  staunch  advocates  of 
toleMion  on  paper,  but  the  moment  you  touch  a  subject  in  which 
they  feel  deeply,  their  liberality  has  vanished  into  smoke.  Toleration 
is  very  good  when  it  applies  to  themselves,  but  when  it  is  called  for 
in  favor  of  others,  and  when  they  are  the  persons  to  exercise  it,  that 
alters  the  case  materially.  It  is  no  longer  your  bull  that  has  killed 
one  of  my  oxen.  •  •  •  •  • 

'^We  said  that  wmmon  tntore^r  required  that  public  meetings 
should  not  be  interrupted.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  interrupt  a  Coloni- 
zation meeting  as  an  Abolition  meeting.  A  very  few  persons  suf- 
fice to  accomplish  the  object    They  have  only  to  make  more  noise 
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than  the  speaker,  and  the  work  la  done.  And  what  entOTpriae,  good 
or  had,  has  not  its  opposers  ?  No  one.  Let,  then,  the  principle  be 
established,  that  any  bevj  of  gentlemen  or  yagabonds  may  inrade 
the  peace  of  a  meeting  the  <fesign  of  which  they  disapprove  (or 
profess  to  disapprove,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  r&w)^  and  what  will 
be  the  oonsequenoe  f  Why,  that  all  public  meetings  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  evil-minded.  There  is  no  line  cf  distinctioii  whidi 
can  be  drawn«  We  say,  then,  that  all  parties,  on  all  aalgecta,  are 
interested  in  patting  down  the  dlsgracefol  pmctice. 

**  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  whoever  else  is  implicated  in  the 
transactions  of  last  evening,  the  Colonization  Society  is  not  Hie 
'  Gommerdal  Advertiser,'  which  is  more  the  organ  of  that  Sodety 
than  any  other  paper  in  this  city,  foresaw  the  intemqytion,  and  al- 
tered its  protest  against  it 

'^  After  all,  it  ai^)ears  that  the  immediate  einanoipationMts  out- 
generalled  their  opposers ;  for  while  the  latter  were  besieging  Qin- 
ton  Hall,  or  wasting  wind  at  l^many  Hall,  the  fbnner  were 
quietly  adopting  their  Constitution  at  Chathamnrtreet  OiapeL  Tliey 
had  but  just  adjourned,  we  tmdentand,  when  the  din  of  the  invading 
army,  as  it  approached  from  Tammany  Hall,  fell  upon  their  ears; 
and  before  the  audience  was  fedrly  out  of  the  Chiq^el,  the  flood 
poured  in  through  the  gates,  as  if  they  would  take  it  by  atonn. 
But  lot  they  were  too  late;  the  Anti-slavery  Society  had  been 
fonned,  the  Constitution  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  {  60 
they  had  nothmg  to  do  but  go  home. 

'  The  King  of  Fraoce,  with  eighty  thoosand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  agahL'  " 

In  reply  to  this,  the  ^  Courier  and  Enquirer"  levied  a  Uaang 
faroadside,  of  whidi  we  present  the  following  missile : 

^The  ^  Jourmd  of  Commerce'  is  the  jHincipal  organ  of  Esnati- 
dsm  and  Hypocrisy  in  this  city ;  the  advocate  of  every  meawae 
calculated,  directly  or  indireetiy,  to  oast  a  stigma  on  the  diaracter 
of  our  c<nmtry,  our  people,  our  wives^  our  mothen,  siaten,  and 
dat^ters.''* 

^  Ootirier  and  Eaqolrer,  October  5, 188S. 
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In  another  number,  the  ^'Coyrier  and  Enquirer^  had  the  fot 
lowing: 

^  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  objects  of  these  Fft* 
natics,  nor  of  the  tendency  of  their  proceedings;  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  frown  upon  ihem,  as  dangerous  to  the 
harmony  of  the  country,  and  hasEardous  to  the  property  and  lives  of 
our  Southern  brethren. 

**  What^  then,  is  to  be  done  t  Are  we  tamely  to  look  on,  and  see 
this  most  dangerous  species  of  fanaticism  eactending  itself  through 
society,  until  at  length  it  acquiree  a  foothold  among  us  sufficient  to 
induce  those  partaking  of  it  to  array  themselyes  openly,  as  they  now 
are  secretly,  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  9  Or 
shall  we,  by  pr<»nptly  and  fearlessly  crushing  ihi^  many-headed 
Hydra  in  the  bud,  expose  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  foUy, 
madneas,  and  mischief  of  these  bold  and  dangerous  men?  We 
confess  this  latter  course  appears  to  us  the  most  proper,  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  only  one  which  can  with  safety  be 
pursued." 

After  this,  matters  progressed  without  outbreak  for  several 
months ;  the  Anti-slayery  Society  gaining  more  and  moie  strength, 
and  the  papers  keeping  the  public  mind  more  and  more  exasperated. 
On  Friday,  4th  of  July,  1884,  the  celebration  of  the  Society  at 
Chatham-street  Chapel  was  broken  up  by  the  noise  of  a  band  of 
disturbers.  That  evening  the  colored  people  were  to  have  heard  an 
oration  from  one  of  their  number,  as  their  observance  of  the  day ; 
but  this  gathering  was  postponed  till  Monday. 

During  the  sunamer,  it  happened  that  the  New  York  Musical  So- 
ciety had  rented  the  Chapel  for  Monday  evenings,  and  on  applicsr 
tion  to  the  trustees  for  its  use  by  the  colored  people,  they  were 
referred  to  the  directors  of  the  Musical  Society,  who  very  readily 
consented,  for  a  due  consideration,  and  appointed  their  own  meeting 
in  the  lecture-room,  as  the  season  of  the  year  had  reduced  their 
gatherings  to  small  dimensions.  But  unfortunately,  the  Ftesiden| 
of  the  Society  was  unaware  of  the  arrangement,  and  entering  the 
nuiin  room  on  Monday  evening,  was  unexpectedly  confronted  by 
a  crowded  parquette  of  shining  negroes,  listening  approvingly  to  an 
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orator  of  their  own  color.  EQs  antipathies  were  so  outraged  by 
the  contrast  to  the  scene  fiuniliar  to  his  eye  on  Monday  eTeninga, 
that  after  making  some  disturbance  on  his  own  account,  he  collecled 
a  band  of  about  fifteen  men,  who,  entering  the  building,  endeavored 
to  drag  the  colored  speaker  and  his  friends  fix)m  the  stage.  But 
the  negroes  being  rather  stalwart  and  plucky,  rallied  against  the 
intruders,  and  sunmiarily  pitched  them  out  of  windows  and  doora. 
This,  of  course,  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  city,  which  was 
&nned  into  fury  by  the  charge  that  the  Mumcal  Society  had  been 
defrauded  of  their  regular  meeting  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chapel, 
for  the  sake  of  acconmiodating  the  colored  people. 

At  this  time  there  resided  in  the  city  a  colored  dergyman,  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbytery  of  New  York,  bom  in  Virginia, 
nearly  white,  well  educated,  and  the  owner  of  considerable  property, 
by  the  name  of  S.  K  Cornish.  One  Sabbath,  on  going  to  hear 
Dr.  Cox  preach,  he  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  with  one  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  the  church.  This  circumstance  was  regarded  as 
an  insult  by  other  prominent  members,  who  held  a  meeting  after 
service,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  Dr.  Cox  was  a  brother 
minister  and  personal  friend  of  the  obnoxious  person,  and  moreover, 
as  all  know,  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  high  sense  of  justice. 
It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  take  sides  with  the  hospitable  mem- 
ber ;  and  thereupon  he  prnached,  on  a  succeeding  evening,  a  sermon 
on  the  division  of  mankind  into  the  five  races,  for  the  pnipoee  of  dis- 
pelling race-antipathies  by  the  application  of  the  Gospel  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  illustrated  the  folly  of  judging  men  according 
to  color,  by  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the  Abyssinians  made 
their  devil  a  white  man ;  that  Christ  himself  was  not  of  our  com- 
plexion ;  that  He  was  of  the  dark  Syrian  hue,  probably  darker  than 
his  brother  ComiBh,  and  if  treated  like  him,  would  be  turned  out  of 
the  church.  Thereupon  the  *^  Courier  and  Enquirer'*  stated,  with 
fierce  comments^  that  Dr.  Cox  had  said  in  his  pulpit,  that  **  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind  was  a  negro.**  It  needed  only  one  more  vigorous 
rub  to  evolve  sufficient  electricity  to  fire  the  populace  of  the  city. 
The  saying  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  excitement  was 
intense.    A  clergyman  now  in  Europe  told  us,  as  illustrative,  that  he 
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heaid  a  merchant  at  the  time,  in  spealdng  of  Dr.  Cox,  with  clinched 
fist,  say,  "He's  against  alayery,  and  the  Soath,  and  the  Union  1 
And  would  you  believe  it  t  he  caUed  my  Saviour  a  nigger  1  G^-^ 
d — ^Q  himP  We  hope  to  be  pardoned  these  mystic  letters,  as 
nothing  so  well  illnstrates  the  queer  mixture  of  religion,  profiuii^, 
patriotism,  and  bigotry,  which  made  up  the  controlling  persecution 
of  the  time. 

It  did  not  take  many  days  to  bring  matters  to  a  head,  especially 
as  men  from  the  South  stopping  at  the  hotels,  and  most  of  the 
editors  vied  with  one  another  in  fimning  the  excitement  of  the 
populace. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  July  8th,  a  debating  society  at  Clinton  Hall, 
which  was  discussing  the  slavery  question,  was  broken  up  by  a  mob. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  as  Lewis  Tappan  was  sitting  in  his  store 
in  Pearl-street,  a  colored  waiter  from  the  *^  City  Hotel"  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  hurried  under  tone:  '^Mr.  Tappan, 
your  house  will  be  mobbed  to-night''  ^How  do  yon  know f  "I 
hear  the  gentlemen  talk  so  at  dinner,**  and  the  unknown  negro  was 
gone.  Before  long  some  slight  corroborating  evidence  came  to  Mr. 
Tappan,  so  that  he  left  his  store  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  engaged 
a  carriage,  and  pleasandy  proposed  to  his  wife  and  children  to  take  a 
sunset  ride,  to  which  all  happily  acceded.  The  carriage  went  up 
Bowery,  and  on  at  last  to  Harlem,  where  supper  was  ordered  by  the 
indulgent  husband.  Then  he  told  his  wife  of  his  fears,  and  the 
night  was  spent  at  the  hotel  The  next  morning  the  first  paper 
opened  contained  in  staring  capitals,  ^  Gbkat  Biot — ^Lxwib  Tappan's 
Housi  Saokxd."    The  thing  was  done. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  riot  It  was 
like  all  riots,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

It  continued  through  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights^ 
increasing  in  intensity  with  its  progress.  On  Wednesday  nighty  be- 
sides Mr.  Tappan's  house,  Chatham-street  Chapel  was  mobbed,  and 
also  Bowery  Theatre,  because  of  an  English  actor,  by  the  name  of 
Farren,  who  had  said  somewhat  offensive  to  American  nationality. 
On  Thursday  night  Dr.  Cox's  house  and  church  were  mobbed,  and 
"Son  Church,"  occupied  by  a  colored  congregation.    On  Friday 
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ni^  Br.  Gox'«  Ckuroh  ww  ^^ftudied,''  hk  hooae  nrnd  only  ly^  a 
stz««igmiUUi7fcxroe^wlu>bfliTioaded  the^0^^  the  Ghurcb  of  Ber. 
Mr.  Lndlow*  Mcked^  and  the  ^vindowB  and  doom  of  his  hoine  de- 
moliahed ;  St  FhiUp'a  Ghuroh  (colored  Epiaoopal),  almoet  eotirelj 
deetroyedy  indiidiiig  a  &ie  <vg*Dy  ^nd  the  ftDmitaie,  whidi  irero 
brought  out  and  burnt;  the  Afiican  Baptut  Church  laeked;  the 
African  Methodist  Church  totally  demoHahed ;  and  dweUing-homee 
tom  down  or  emptied,  which  accommodated  nearly  fi^  ooloted 

On  Saturday  night  it  was  planned  to  deatroy  all  the  fVee  Pkeaby- 
terian  churches,  the  offices  of  the  obnoxious  papers,  and  the  boasQa 
of  ndnisters  and  editon;  finr  it  should  be  understood  that  hatred  of 
the  anti-slaTsry  party  was  not  the  only  propulsion  id  the  mobu  It 
included  hatred  of  Chnstianity,  of  temperance,  and  of  all  moral  rs- 
ft)rm8»  The  IVee  Church  Ftesbyterian  system  was  makiagitaelf  too 
manifestly  felt  by  its  aggreesiTe  movements,  and  it  must  be  orer- 
dirown  1^  yioknoe.  But  by  tUa  time  magifltnles  and  property 
holders,  of  whatever  sentiments,  had  become  thoroughly  alarmed, 
troops  were  ordered  out  in  large  numbers,  and  efficient  measoies 
taken  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ci^,  which  proved  sucoessfuL 

In  Mr.  Tappan's  house,  adjoining  the  Friends'  meeting-house  in 
Rose-street,  mirrors  were  broken ;  much  of  thefuniituro  pfled  in  the 
street  and  partially  burned ;  pallors,  bedrooms,  and  eloeetB  desolated ; 
indeed,  every  room  in  the  house,  except  one  small  apartment,  whero 
Mr.  l^ppan  kept  his  antl-davery  documents,  pqpers^  and  bocAa,  which 
was  left  tmmol^sted.  Mr.  Tappan  sent  his  feoBiily  into  the  eountiy, 
and  slept  at  his  store.  And  thero  stood  his  house,  for  weeks  unre- 
paired,  visited  by  tens  of  thousands,  preaching  its  silent  sermon.  Dr. 
Cox's  house  suffered  less  than  Mr.  Tappan's.  His  windows  wen 
broken,  and  his  parlor  strewn  with  stones,  but  hs  femily  esaqped 
uninjured,  and  he  himself  passed  out  of  his  front  door  through  A» 
crowd  without  molestation,  receiving  only  n  epriidding  of  dirt  and 
insulting  language.  Several  of  his  friends  had  ming^  in  the  moib^ 
and  by.s<»ne  ingenuity  restvsined  them.    Dr.  Cox  and  his  finaily 

*  How  Br.  Lndlow  of  Po^hkeepsle. 
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aooa  iraot  out  of  the  eity,  wA  remoyed  before  long  to  Aubmn,  in 
aooordance  irith  ihe  advioe  of  fiiendsb 

But  time  brings  starange  ohangea,  It  le  jnat  that  the  pteeent  po- 
ntioii  of  the  chief  aetors  in  tho«e  aoesM  be  noted.  Dr.  Oox  has 
oeaaed  to  be  an  '^  agitator/'  and  since  1860  has  been  a  staunch  de- 
fender of  the  ^compromise  measures^"  and  is  now  a  Vioe-pfesi- 
dent  of  the  ^  Bonthem  Aid  Society;'  Lewis  Tappan  and  William 
Goodell  have  separaiad  ftom  the  Ammcan  Anti-sbyeiy  Society,  and 
are  now  prominent  siq^porten  of  the  ^  American  Abolition  Society,'' 
which  seeks  the  end  of  slarery  through  the  politiGal  inslitations  of 
the  coontiy,  as  well  as  by  moral  means;  while  the  Anti^very  So- 
ciety is  consigned  to  Garrison^  who  wonld  make  ^tbe  exodus  cf  the 
sUtc,  oyer  the  mins  of  the  American  Cbnrch  and  of  the  American 
Gonatitation.''  Ihe  JounuJ  of  Ck)mmeroe  hm  deaied  its  skirts  of 
all  taint  of  "  Fanatidsm,''  condemns  all  ^slayery  agitation^"  and  sayes 
the  Union.  The  Coimer  aad  Enquirer  sanports  the  Bepublioan 
party,  which  enlists  most  of  the  antinalayery  sentiment  of  the  North ; 
while  Joshua  Leayitt  has  dnng  to  his  position  of  1888  with  sach 
immovable  tenacity,  that  on-foUing  public  sentiment,  at  present  so 
far  from  proclaiming  him  a  ^^fimatio,"  is  inclined  to  esteem  him 
''the  C<»iseryative''  among  a  corps  of  editors  who  control  a  V 
religious  newqpaper. 


CHARAOTXRIBTIOB. 

We  dose  with  a  brief  criticism.  Dr.  Ckxz  is  a  nian  of  warm  seft- 
ribiHties,  of  ardent  seal,  and  great  industry;  and  he  is  also  a  man  of 
marked  peooliarities  of  style  and  manner.  HeisoneofihQsespealmrs 
whom  to  hear  once  is  to  know  thoroughly.  Be  dispkys  hinoadf 
ftankly  and  unreservedly^  The  charaoteristies  are  so  striking  that 
one  sees  them  at  a  g^ee,  and  would  recognise  them,  robed  and 
turbaned,  in  the  desert  of  Sahara.  His  nmnner  is  earnest  and  &iei- 
Vkt  indeed  soniewhat  impetuous.  He  ia  fiuthful  in  ^bing  the  con« 
sdenos  and  affecting  in  bis  appeals.  He  manifests  deep  solicitude 
in  hia  preaching;  and  there  is  a  .sincerity  and  ardor  in  his  whole 
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manner  which  touches  the  heart  He  is  vigorona  in  thought,  and 
forcible  in  its  presentation ;  and  he  always  commands  attention,  not 
less  by  ferror  of  deliyeiy  than  by  exuberance  of  language  and  pecu- 
liar redundancy  of  remarkable  words.  He  surpasaes  all  in  the  out^ 
pouring  of  sentences^  and  in  the  abundance  of  quotations.  Hb 
memory  is  wonderful,  and  he  uses  it  without  reeenre.  Hu  quotalicHis^ 
though  so  profuse,  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  appropriate ;  but  he 
lacks  logical  order,  or  system  of  any  kind ;  digreanng,  epiaoding, 
and  returning  upon  his  steps  without  law  or  method.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  his  numerous  episodes,  we  will  allude  to  a  sermon  on  the  mir- 
acle of  Christ,  by  which  a  woman  was  healed  *^  who  had  an  iasoe  ol 
blood  twelve  years,  and  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  phy- 
sicians.**  In  speaking  of  this  last  fiict,  he  pressed  the  point  that  the 
woman  "  rather  grew  worse."  Checking  himself  however,  he  inaisted 
that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  ^Faculty,"  among  whom  he  was 
happy  to  number  **  valued,  and  esteemed,  and  intelligent,  and  scientific 
friends ;"  and  so  proceeding,  delivered  a  long  and  glowing  eulogy 
of  the  medical  profession ;  describing  the  eminence  it  had  attained, 
and  the  obligations  of  men  and  science  to  its  astounding  diaboTmes. 
When  speaking  of  the  woman's  perseverance  in  touching  the  gar- 
ments of  Christ,  he  said,  ^  as  an  old  Latin  author  magnificently  ob- 
serves^ '  out  tnam  invmiam  autfaciam^^  or  as  the  proverb  exprenoB 
and  edaireises  it — *  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.' " 

He  himself  says  oi  his  style,  in  the  introduction  to  his  principal 
book — 

^  With  respect  to  the  style  of  this  treatise,  it  is,  perhaps,  full  of 
peculiarities,  and  those  who  know  the  writer  will  find  them  all  hia 
own.  He  is  conscious  also  of  their  blemishes  and  fiuilts.  All  he 
asks  of  the  critic  is  to  consider  that  the  profession,  on  the  score  ol 
taste,  is  quite  as  humble  as  the  peifonnance.  A  man  should  be 
himself  at  all  times :  peculiarities,  eccentricities,  and  even  inaceur»- 
cies,  are  more  tolerable  than  mimicry,  affectation,  and  fidse  coin 
sequence." 

Dr.  Cox  is  not  only  renmrkable  for  quotation,  but  he  is  espedal^ 
remarkable  for  quoting  Latin.  The  classics  are  ever  on  his  tongue, 
without  regard  to  audience,  time,  or  place.    He  evidently 
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Latin,  and  sach  is  the  bent  of  his  mind  that  he  lues  derivatives  and 
base  Latinisms  tax  more  than  Saxon  woids.  But  the  very  pecu- 
liarities to  be  condemned  in  a  speaker  make  him  the  life  of  the 
social  circle.  Here  there  is  no  need  of  rigid  logic  or  condensed  dis- 
couise.  With  onfiiiling  flow  of  words,  animated  manner,  abtmdant 
wit,  and  excitable  sympathies  for  one  and  all,  he  delights  his  com- 
panions by  his  illnstrations,  stories,  and  luxuriant  expressions. 

We  think  Dr.  Cox  has  always  suffered,  more  or  less,  from  lack 
of  stem  discipline,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  He  seems  to  have 
missed  the  advantages  of  thorough  training,  systematic  elementary 
study,  and,  above  all,  the  moulding  influence  which  unceasingly 
radiates  from  the  great  good  man,  gentiy  bowing  the  strength  of 
youth  to  an  attitude  of  reverence,  humbling  the  pride  of  self-reliance, 
dispelling  the  conceit  of  boyish  success,  and  transforming  the  pre- 
sumption of  impetuous  youth  into  the  docile  spirit  of  the  devout 
learner.  For  a  long  number  of  years  he  has  been  in  public  life ; 
not  only  in  the  public  life  which  the  pulpit  afifords,  a  sphere  some- 
what walled  up  and  exclusive,  but  in  the  wider,  freer  public  life, 
which  belongs  to  the  speakei's  platform  and  the  publisher's  press. 
During  these  many  years  he  has  neither  been  idle,  nor  retiring,  nor 
silent  He  has  been  an  active,  working  man,  whose  voice  is  heard, 
and  whose  presence  is  felt  wherever  he  is.  His  energy  of  character 
has  ever  urged  him  to  the  van,  while  his  natural  enthusiasm  has 
inspired  him  to  seize  the  standard  and  ring  out  the  batti&Ksry. 
When  the  cool  judgment  of  others  reined  them  in,  his  zeal  was 
spurring  him  on.  While  some  prefer,  in  the  retirement  of  the  study, 
quietiy  to  build  up  the  life-character,  he  has  been  fashioning  his  by 
bustling  work  in  all  the  turmoil  of  stirring  life.  He  did  not  hew  the 
stones  and  fit  the  beams  for  his  temple  afef  off  in  the  solitary  moun- 
tains, **  that  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  should 
be  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,*'  but  with  the  rough 
logs  and  unshapen  rooks  brought  to  his  hand,  he  has  been  hewing  and 
chiselling  and  hanmieiing  and  rearing  on  Zion's  hill,  surrounded  by 
busy  life,  and  gazed  at  by  all  the  passerspby,  both  of  Jews  and  of 
Gentiles.  Hence  his  name  is  a  femiliar  word  among  all  classes. 
While  the  retiring  student  is  known  only  to  the  literary  circle,  and 
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at  lonid  publiBhiiig  houae  or  bookaellei^s  stall;  wbile  the  humUe, 
&ithfiil  pastor  Utw  and  dies  tlie  beloyad  thephfird  of  his  flook^  leael 
known  to  oth^r^  most  known  to  them;  whik  the  met^ihyaiaiaii 
mo?68  anu»ig  the  etaia  of  the  litenucy  finnamenti  leoogniaed  by  the 
multitude  only  in  some  ale^py  interval  between  days  of  work,  a» 
some  wonderful  and  uaetem  light  in  the  QlyBteriQ^a  distance;  while 
almost  eveiy  one  haa  his  &Torite  ciiolei  Dr,  Oox  has  in  one  way  and 
another  made  himself  heaid  and  seen  and  felt  throughout  all  flnwscw. 
Ha  is  known  in  the  liieiary  world  as  the  author  of  a  large  work 
entitled,  ^Quakerism  not  Christianity,!'  and  of  aeyeral  small  and 
less  important  eesaySi  Hie  is  distinguished  in  the  religioua  world, 
not  only  sa  the  theologian  and  divine,  but  also  aa  a  prime  mow  in 
the  agitation  of  1887,  Mowed  by  the  division  of  the  Ftabyterian 
Cburoh;  aa  a  leading  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  aa  a 
profeBK>r  in  a  Theological  Seminary;  aa  a  lecturer  upon  Sacred  Hia- 
toiy ;  and,  finally,  as  a  strong  New  School  Fresbyterian. 

By  his  active  participation  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  hia  aeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Ooloniastion  Society,  the  Anti-slaveiy  Socie^»  end  the 
Compromise  measures  successively,  and  by  hia  psompt  devotion  to 
other  great  movementa  of  the  day,  he  has  intertwined  hia  interests 
with  those  of  a  krge  class  of  individuals  who  would  peihaps  be 
included  in  neither  of  the  fioregoing  divinona,  Finally,  he  is  Imown 
and  valued  sa  the  racy  convenationist,  the  choice  companion,  and 
the  ftithfol  friend. 

Tet,  as  Job  si^  ^great  men  ave  not  always  wise;**  and  ardent 
men  are  not  always  safe.  While  the  highest  eulo|^um  diould  be 
paid  to  the  energy,  the  perseverance^  the  coun^  the  benevolenoei 
and  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Cox,  we  qften  think  of  the  advice  which  he  saya 
was  once  given  him  by  a  good  Quaker  friend :  ^  Samuel,  thy  mind 
ia  too  active;  if  thee  wants  peace,  I  can  tell  thee  how  to  find  it 
Qet  still,  get  $HUf  and  thee  shall  come  t&  know  the  hidden  wisdom 
in  the  quiet  of  the  flesh,    I  tell  theci  my  dear  young  friendi  get 
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"LeBrnedln  an  ttie  wtodam  of  the  Slgypftians.'' 


^Tbsa  emmnt  pulpit  oiator  of  the  Protestant  I^scopal  CSiiifdi 
was  bom  in  North  Oarolina,  at  Newbern,  June  10,  1798.  His 
grandfather  came  with  ihe  colonial  governor  IVyon  from  England, 
and  was  employed  as  an  ardiitect  in  some  of  the  prominent  public 
works  of  the  Sfiite,  and  was  distingaislied  hy  his  liberal  opinions  in 
the  Rerohition. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  Umyersity  of  North  Carolina,  and  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  WiUiam  Gas- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  contumed 
the  practice  of  the  law  for  several  years  in  his  native  State,  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  A  memorial  of  his  ctfeer  at  this  period  is  left  to 
the  puUic  in  his  four  vcrfumes  of  ''Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,''  1820-26,  and  his  *<  Digest  of  all 
the  Cases  decided  and  reported  in  North  CarolimL"  In  his  t^e^f - 
tiiird  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  his  State. 

His  youth  had  been  marked  by  its  high  tone  of  character,  and  his 
penonal  ^piafitite  attd  incliikations  led  him  to  ihe  Church  as  his  ap- 
propriate sphere.  He  was  orduned  by  Bidxop  Ravenseroft^  in  1827. 
ffis  earliest  ministerial  duties  were  in  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
New  Haven.  In  1829  he  became  die  assistant  minister  of  St 
James's  Church,  Philadelphia^  in  which  Bnhop  Wlnte  was  rector. 
The  next  year  lie  was  called  to  St  Stephen's  CSrarch  in  NeW  York, 

•  For  thk  Uognph7  we  tro  indebted  to  "Gyolopedia  of  Amerioea  Litei»- 
iitie,''  bj  Bvert  A.  Dnyokindk  end  Qeorge  L.  Dnyokinok ;  published  by  Cbeiiee 
oczfbner. 
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in  which  city  his  reputation  for  eloquence  became  at  once  perma- 
nently established.  From  St  Stephen's  he  passed  to  St.  Thomases 
Church  in  1882,  and  contmued  his  connection  with  the  pariflh  iSl 
his  removal  to  Mississippi  in  1844.  During  the  latter  period  of  hia 
brilliant  career  at  St  Thomas's,  he  was  relieved  from  a  portion  oi  hie 
city  parochial  labors  by  an  assistant,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  liberal 
plan  of  education,  which  he  had  matured  with  great  ability,  and  the 
details  of  which  were  fiiithftdly  carried  out  He  established  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  a  boarding«chool,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St  Thomas's  HalL  The  grounds  were  prepared  and  the 
buildings  erected  by  him ;  a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  in- 
struction and  personal  comforts  of  the  students.  He  introduced  order 
and  method  in  all  departments.  Substantial  comfort  and  ftospentj 
pervaded  the  establishment  on  all  sides.  Unfortunately,  the  experi- 
ment fell  upon  a  period  of  great  commercial  preesuie,  and  the  firoils 
of  the  hearty  zeal,  labor,  and  self-denial  of  its  projector,  were  lost  by 
its  financial  embarrassments.  The  failure  of  this  institati<Mi  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  education.  Its  success  would  have 
greatly  assisted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  firequently  misman- 
aged and  even  injurious  country  boarding-schools.  As  a  character- 
istio  of  Dr.  Hawks's  habitual  consideration  for  the  needy  memben 
of  his  profession,  and  of  his  own  personal  disinterestedneaa^  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  his  intention,  when  he  had  fiuriy  established 
the  institution,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  appropriate  tmstees^  with 
the  simple  provision  that  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen  should  receive 
from  it,  without  charge,  an  education  worthy  the  position  due  their 
parents. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  tlie  SoutliweBt,  Dr.  Hawks  had,  in 
1836,  passed  a  summer  season  in  England,  procuring,  in  acoordaoee 
with  a  provision  of  the  General  Convention,  copies  of  important  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  and  secured  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS., 
which  have  been  since  frequently  consulted  on  important  topics  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  the  country.  While  at  Flush- 
ing, after  his  return,  he  printed  considerable  portions  of  them  in  the 
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Chnzch  Beoordy  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the' cause  of  Ghmtianity 
and  education,  which,  commenced  in  November,  1840,  was  coA- 
dnued  till  October,  1842.*  The  Record  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  and  besides  its  support  of  Protestant  theology  in  the  agita- 
tions of  the  day,  induced  by  the  publication  of  the  ^  Oxford  Tracts,*' 
in  which  Dr.  Hawks  maintained  the  old  American  churchmanship 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  laity,  which  he  had  leamt  in  the 
schools  of  White  and  Ravenscroft,  the  journal  made  also  a  liberal 
provision  for  the  display  of  the  sound  old  English  literature,  in  a 
series.of  articles  in  which  its  wants  were  set  forth  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  De  Foyd.  In  1837  Dr.  Hawks  established  the  New  York 
Review,  for  a  time  continuing  its  active  editor,  and  commencing  its 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country, 
with  his  papers  on  Jefferaon  and  Burr.f 

While  in  the  Southwest  Dr.  Hawks  was  elected  Bishop  of  Missis- 
sippi, his  confirmation  in  which  o£Sce  was  met  by  opposition  in  the 
General  Convention,  where  charges  were  proposed  against  him  grow- 
ing out  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Hall  education 
scheme.  His  vindication  of  his  course  in  tins  matter  occupied  sev- 
eral hours  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  described  by 
those  who  listened  to  it  as  a  masterly  and  eloquent  oration :  dear 
and  ample  in  statement,  powerful  and  convincing  in  the  noble  ap- 
peal of  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  the  disastrous  enterprise. 
A  vote  of  acquittal  was  passed,  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Diocese 
of  Mississippi,  which  expressed  its  entire  confidence.  The  bishopric 
was,  however,  not  accepted.    He  has  since  been  tendered  the  bish- 


*  Three  voIoiims  of  this  work  were  pnbliehed  by  C.  B.  Lindon,  an  ingenions 
pnMtU»l  printer,  and  ainoe,  the  clever  editor  of  the  llaehing  Gexette :  two  in 
quarto  of  the  weekly,  and  a  third  in  a  monthly  octavo. 

t  liom  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawka  the  Review  passed  under'  the  management 
of  hia  aaaodate  in  the  enterprise,  the  Bev.  Dr.  C.  8.  Henry,  the  translator  of 
CoqsId,  author  of  a  Hiatoiy  of  Philosophy  in  Harpers*  Family  library,  and  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intdlectual  Philosophy  in  the  New  York 
University.  When  Dr.  Henry  retired  from  the  Beview,  he  was  succeeded  by 
that  moat  aooompUahed  man  of  letters,  the  organiaer  and  first  librarian  of  the 
Aalor  library,  Dr.  J.  O.  Cogawell,  by  whom  the  work  was  conducted  till  its 
elose  in  its  tenth  volume  in  1841. 
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opric  <^Bliod6  Iiind.    Itt  1848  Dr.  HawkB  edited  4  v6taaat  of  Urn 
Han^lton  papen  from  2£3S^  eonfided  to  him  by  tiie  veaetaUe  wid- 
ow ;  but  the  imdertakiiig  wm  laid  aside  wHh  a  eingle  vduoMi  die 
work  having  been  afterwank  entered  upon  by  Hamilton's  Mb,  wkfa 
the  asiistaaoe  of  Gongnas.^    Ik  1844  he  aeoeptod  the  rectomhqi  of 
Chtist's  GhoKh  in  New  Orleans^ »  position  which  he  held  for  fire 
yean;  dvmg  which  tune  he  also  lent  his  anistaiKe  to  the  flsuhji- 
anoe  of  the  oiganiaaftioii  of  the  State  Uniyetaity,  of  which  he  w» 
made  FkesideKit    Be  retimied  to  New  York  in  1849  at  the  r&pm 
of  his  friendB,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  provision  was.  to  be  made 
for  hia  St  'Biomas's  Hall  obl%ationB;  the  nnabated  admimtiQii  of 
hia  eloquence  and  personal  qoalities^readily  seoured  aflofflcient  ftmd 
tot  this  otject^  and  he  lias  rinee  filled  the  pidpit  at  Calvaiy  ChmdL 
The  literaiy  publications  of  Dr.  Hawks  are  two  volmnea  of  ^  Goto- 
tributions  to  the  Bcdeoastical  History  of  the  Uttited  States^**  embia- 
dng  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  a  vdmne  of  ^'The  Oon- 
stittriaona  and  Canons  of  the  Episoopal  Chnrdi,^  witb  notss;  a 
oanstie  essay  on  *^  Auricnkr  Confession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,^  published  in  1850;   an  octavo,  ''Elgypt  and  its  Mcna- 
ments,"  in  particdar  relation  to  biblical  evidrace;  a  traaalatioii  of 
Rivero  and  TsehildiVi  <*  Antiquities  of  Peru,'*  in  1858 ;  and  sev<n«l 
juvenile  Tolumes  of  natural  history  and  American  annals^  publiflhed 
in  the  ^'Boy's  and  Girl's  library''  by  the  Harpen^  with  the  title 
''Uncle  Philip's  Oonrersations.''    Dr.  Hawks  is  aho  the  author  of  a 
few  poems,  mostly  descriptive  of  incidents  in  his  panxUal  rektioBa^ 
which  have  been  recently  printed  in  the  North  Carolina  ecSMiaa  of 
poetiy,  entitled  ^  Wood  Notes."    It  is  understood  that  he  has  m 
{neparation  a  work  on  the  '^  Antiquitiea  of  America,"  a  snl^ect  wUdi 
has  long  employed  his  attention.    In  addition  to  these  literaiy  poi^ 
suitS)  which  have  been  but  episodes  in  his  active  professional  career, 
Dr.  Hawks  has  delivered  several  lectures  and  addresses,  of  which  we 
may  mention  particidarly  a  Ucgraphical  aketch  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 


*  The  Offldal  and  other  Ptpsn  of  tha  ItM'Mtiof^^MinlAlBnakdMVmBr 
ton,  oompUod  difofly  from  tho  originals  in  the  ptAMMltii  of  Mn.  SiuniftBa. 
Svo.    New  York :  Wiley  end  Putnam,  1842. 
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leigb,  and  a  vindication  of  the  early  position  of  North  CaroliBa  in  tbe 
affiuTB  of  the  Revolutionf  He  haa  been  alfloi^an  active  participant  in 
the  pxoceedinga  of  the  Kew  York  Bthnologicali  Historical,  and 
Geographical  Soeietiea.  Of  the  moat  important  part  of  Dr.  Hawka'a 
inteUectoal  kbois^  hia  addreasea  from  the  pulpit^  it  ia  enoogh  to  eay 
thai  their  merits  in  aigoment  and  rhetoric  have  deservedly  nmin- 
tained  his  high  position  as  sq  orator,  through  a  period  and  to  ^n 
extent  rare  in  the  history  of  popular  eloquenee,  ▲  manly  and  nn- 
prejadiced  conviction  of  Christian  truth,  a  brilliant  &ncy,  illuminar 
ting  ample  stores  of  reading,  and  a  'practical  knowledge  of  the 
world;  seldom  seen  physical  powers;  a  deep-toned  voice,  ezpreasiva 
of  sincere  feeling  and  pathos,  and  easy  and  melodious  in  all  its  utta^ 
anoes;  a  wann  Southern  sensibility,  and  courageous  conduct  in  ao- 
tion,  are  among  the  qualities  of  the  man,  which  justify  the  strong 
personal  influence  which  he  has  long  exercised  at  will  among  hia 
contemporaries. 


*i*"'^"*r 
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The  pulpit  is  doubtiess  the  field  in  which  oratory  exhibits  its 
highest  powers.  It  ever  deala  with  a  theme  beside  which  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance,  and  it  illustrates  the  principles  and  the  con- 
victions which  it  seeks  to  establish,  by  meana  infinitely  small,  when 
compared  with  the  results  to  flow  fiom  its  suooeis.  All  tiia  osoal 
aids  of  peiBOn,  voice,  action,  composition,  and  oomparisfm,  whidh  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  &>rum,  contribute  so  much  to  the  power  of  the 
orator — elevating  and  adorning  the  sulgeei-— placing  upon  it  a  ficti- 
tious importance,  which  may,  and  to  an  extent  will,  disappear  in  the 
calmer  hght  of  reflection,  must  by  the  praachar  be  held  in  subjec- 
tion. The  greatness  of  the  business  in  whidi  ha  is  engaged  must 
reign  supr^ne^  imbuing  manner,  tone,  and  language  with  humili^. 
And  thia  is  equally  •  necessity,  whether  the  ftdings  or  the  reason- 
ing powers  are  ^^pealed  to.  The  deductions  of  a  cold  and  unsensl- 
tive  logic  must  yet  be  reached  by  a  path,  and  in  a  manner,  which 


■<  <■■' 


*  For  this  oritldsm  ws  an  indsbUd  to  s  ftiflod. 
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never  for  a  moment  places  the  speaker  upon  a  level  with  the 
mere  debater.    Otherwise  dignity  is  imperilled. 

The  disoonises  of  Dr.  Hawks  illustrate  in  a  high  degree  this 
phase  of  pulpit  oratory,  while  they  are  in  themselves  admiraUe  as 
specimens  of  theological  aigmnentation.  To  an  active  Christian 
hnmanit^y  which  opens  to  him  all  the  spiritoal  wants  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  nnites  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  an  historical  and  scientific 
scholar.  His  study  is  undoubtedly  his  fisivorite  sphere,  ffis  pro- 
ductions are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a  deep  delver  in  the  mines  of 
knowledge.  And  to  a  man  with  colder  impulses^  and  less  imagina- 
tion,  there  might  be  danger  of  an  absorption  of  every  other  in  the 
intellectual  element  But»  although  each  succeeding  discourse  ac- 
cumulates evidences  of  new  thought  and  reflection  upon  subjects  we 
had  deemed  threadbare,  we  never  hear  one  in  which  the  broad  un- 
derstrata  of  fellow-feeling  is  not  apparent  Every  man  and  woman 
who  hears  him,  though  there  may  be  arguments  which  some  £ul 
fully  to  comprehend,  becomes  sensible  of  his  relation  as  a  kind 
Christian  tescher — a  warm-hearted  sympathiser — a  man  with  and 
of  them.  His  discourses  reach  all  cisfwon,  and  speak  intelligibly  to 
all  capacities  of  understanding. 

We  regard  Dr.  Hawks  then,  although  essentially  logical  and  sign- 
mentative  in  his  general  style,  as  a  preacher  to  the  many,  and  not 
alone  to  the  few,  whom  his  great  talents  and  his  high  attainments 
have  drawn  around  him. 

As  to  details,  we  distrust  our  abilily  to  convey  what  we  would 
wish  to  express.  There  are  some  champions  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious progress,  whose  efforts  fill  the  heart  of  the  Christian  with  a 
newer  hope,  and  a  deeper  devoticm,  while  they  awaken  a  just  pride 
in  the  invincibility  of  the  great  truths  of  our  compaon  £uth— -men 
whose  dominion  over  the  head  and  the  heart  we  at  <moe  recogniae, 
but  whose  power  we  also  acknowledge  ourselves  unable  to  analyse. 
It  is  not  the  voice — many  another  has  vibrated  quite  as  harmo- 
niously upon  the  sense.  It  is  not  the  action,  lor  we  have  sat  almost 
unmoved  before  those  great  orators,  whose  very  attitudes  were  full 
of  speech  and  pathos.  Neither  is  it  the  argument  and  the  expres- 
sive beauty  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  draped ;  and,  finally, 
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neither  is  it  the  ilfimitable  field  which  these  forces  hare  united  to 
^nstrate.  It  seems  rather  to  be  that  proportionate  contribution  of 
all  these  elements ; — ^none  so  predominating  as  to  furnish  a  mark  for 
applause,  none  so  obscure  as  to  remain  unfelt, — which  drives  us  to 
conviction,  and  rouses  feeling.  The  theme  is  too  elevated  for  action, 
pathos,  beauty  of  language,  or  eloquence,  merely  as  such.  And 
argument,  though  it  command  the  admiration,  and  perhaps  the  con- 
viction of  the  logical  few,  &ils  to  reach  the  understanding  of  the 
feeling  many.  It  is  the  harmonious  working  of  this  combination — 
the  perfect  proportion  which  each  bean  to  the  whole  design — that 
constitutes  what  all  will  recognize  as  a  great  preacher.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  long  since  raised  Dr.  Hawks  to  this  place  in  our  estima- 
tion, and  we  now  find  it  difficult  to  say  wherein  he  does  not  reach 
the  standard. 

Purity  and  correctness  of  intonation  are  eminentiy  his.  He  ut- 
ters the  grand  old  Saxon  in  a  manner  which  opens  anew  its  capaci- 
ties as  a  vehicle  of  ezpresdon.  We  feel  the  simple  beauty  and 
truth  of  the  Church  liturgy,  as  it  comes  from  his  lips  during  the 
service.  Every  word  bean  its  full  significance,  and  every  sentence 
is  majestic  with  the  dignity  of  its  high  office.  The  text  is  read  with 
clearness ;  and  with  the  modesty  of  a  learned  as  well  as  Christian 
man,  he  commences  his  sermon.  The  prefJEUM  may  present  a  beau- 
lifhl  scene  or  a  startling  simile,  like  the  initial  chapter  of  a  book, 
to  fix  the  attention ;  and  if  so,  he  works  it  out  elaborately,  and 
gives  it  a  finish  which  a  perfect  command  of  language  alone  would 
enable  him  to  do.  But  this  is  usually  the  limit  which  he  allows  his 
imagination  to  act  in  painting  what  may  be  termed  ornament. 
With  a  fiill,  rotund,  and  exquisitely  modulated  voice,*  enabling 
every  listener  to  hear  distinctiy — a  studied  correctness  in  pronundar 
tion  and  emphasis  which  cannot  fiiil  to  be  understood — and  an  ac- 
tion which  always  aids  and  never  obstructs  his  meaning,  he  strikes 
direcdy  into  the  path  of  his  argument.  He  rarely  lingen  in,  and 
never  leaves  it,  to  offer  to  such  of  his  hearen  as  are  expecting  the 
treat,  those  beautiful  figures  of  speech  which  a  vivid  fancy  is  con- 
tinually suggesting.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  allows  secular  matters, 
however  notorious  or  important,  to  obtrude  themselves  into  his  o^ 
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diaaiy  diaconneft ;  thonghi  upon  ooeaaon,  he  betrays  an  intunela 
■jmpatliy  with  all  the  politicel  and  social  changes  throii|^  whkh 
oar  eounlxy  is  psaaing,  and  the  citiaeii  and  the  patriot  rises  to  sen- 
timentB  almost  Websterian  in  their  grandeur.  His  reaaoniog  exhib- 
its tiaits  of  his  eduoation  in  another  profiasBion,  but  it  is  plainly  chd, 
and  he  prooeeds  to  deduce  his  oonduaions  with  a  logical  doaeoev 
and  an  attention  to  detail  which  leave  no  outlet  for  escape  to  those 
who  have  adnitted  his  premises  and  followed  his  ai]gument 

But  the  first  and  {he  Isst^  the  e▼e^presenl  element  which  holds 
the  attention  of  the  listener,  is  earnestness.  His  heart  la  foil  of  the 
work.  It  sends  out  a  strong,  deep  river  of  feeling,  whose  fiooe,  i^ 
nsistible  ynd  fiissnlnss  almfrst  carries  the  foundationa  cf  wpb^iy 
itself  with  its  tide.  It  touches  his  grsoefol,  Burke-lihe  diction  with 
a  pathos  and  an  afiection  which  wins  him  a  direct  way  to  the 
hearts  of  thoas  who  cannot  oonqwebend,  and  do  net  need  aiga- 

We  have  said  nothing  of  his  extempore  style.  KdoesnotdiSar; 
or  if  it  does  i^  g*^  i<^  gracefol  elegance  of  expnession,  and  in  s 
freer  play  cf  the  imiynationi  though  it  may  lose  in  the  other  attri- 
butes which  render  his  written  pioduclions  models  in  theokgiosl 
Utenitme* 

Much  mose  should  be  said  of  one  who  for  so  many  yesis  has  eo- 
ODi^  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  wodd  of  letteia^  aa  well  as  in 
the  c(Hnpany  of  divines,    less  wn  oould  fot  say. 


GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 


'*  Let  yoiir  modeKfttloa  be  known  imto  all  ineiL'' 


Tbx  fiitiher  of  Dr.  Bethtme,  an  eminent  plulftnthropiBt  and  Chfia- 
tian,  was  bom  at  Dingwall,  RosBhire,  Scotland,  in  1111,  Wb  an- 
eeiton  were  Huguenots.  In  early  life  he  resided  at  Tobago,  wJbere 
his  only  brother  was  a  physician.  At  the  command  of  his  pious 
mother,  he  left  the  irreligions  island,  and  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1?92,  and  settled  in  New  York  as  ii  merchant.  He  was 
largely  engaged  in  Importing.  He  joined  the  church  of  Dr.  Mason, 
and  became  one  of  its  elders  in  ld02.  He  died  September  18th, 
1824.  He  was  a  man  wise  in  counsel,  successftd  in  business,  an 
eminent  Ghristian  and  philanthropist,  and  a  promment  citisen.  Be- 
fere  a  IVact  Society  was  formed  in  this  country,  Mr.  Bethune  printed 
ten  thousand  tracts  at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  many  of 
them  himself;  a  drcumstance  which  has  led  Dr.  Bethune  pleasantly 
to  remark,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  first  American  Tract  Society. 
He  also  imported  Bibles  for  distribution.  From  1803  to  1816,  he 
was  at  the  sole  expense  of  one  or  more  Sunday-schools.  Hie  tenth 
of  his  gains  he  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master.  In  his 
last  sickness  he  said,  *  I  wish  my  fStiends  to  help  me  through  the 
valley  by  reading  to  me  the  word  of  God.  I  have  not  read  much 
lately  but  the  Bibl»— the  Bible  I  the  Bible!  I  want  nothing  but 
the  Bible.  Oh,  the  light  that  has  shined  into  my  soul  through  the 
BiUeP 

Dr.Bethune*s  maternal  grandmother  was  the  distingnished  Chris- 
tian, Isabella  Oraham.  This  pious,  charitable,  and  accomplished 
woman  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1742.    In  1705  she  was  married 
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to  Dr.  Oraham,  and  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  where  lua  regi- 
ment was  stationed.  He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Antigua,  where 
he  died,  in  1774.  Mrs.  Graham  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and  sap- 
ported  her  father  and  four  children  by  teaching  a  school  for  young 
ladies.  In  1780  she  came  to  America,  where  she  again  conducted 
a  seminary  with  as  much  success  as  before,  and  connected  herself 
with  Dr.  Mason's  church.  Though  distinguished  for  personal  en- 
dowments, she  was  peculiarly  eminent  as  a  public  benefactor.  In 
the  year  1709,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows 
with  small  children,  the  original  plan  of  which  was  formed  at  her 
house,  and  she  was  the  principal  manager.  This  society  opened  a 
school  for  the  education  of  its  orphans,  which  plan  was  developed 
into  schools  for  poor  children  in  yarious  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  cars 
of  which  some  of  Mrs.  Graham's  former  pupils  aaaisted,  and  also 
those  of  the  widows  who  were  qualified.  She  also  established  two 
Sunday-schools,  one  of  which  she  conducted  herself^  and  placed  the 
other  under  the  care  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Beihune.  Mrs.  Graham 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
in  1811  she  was  ch96en  the  first  directress  of  a  Magdalen  Asylum, 
which  office  she  held  until  her  death.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  she 
deyoted  her  energies  to  establishing  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industry  among  the  poor.  She  died  in  the  triumphs  of  fiuth,  <hi 
the  24th  of  July,  1814. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Bethune,  who  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eeyen,  was  an  efficient  co-operator  with  her  mother  in  all 
beneyolent  enterprises.  In  1812,  the  trustees  of  the  Tiancnatffrian 
School  solicited  the  attendance  of  pious  ladies  to  g^ye  catechetical 
instruction  one  afternoon  of  each  week.  Mrs.  Bethune  attended 
regularly  to  that  work.  In  another  part  of  the  volume  we  have  al- 
luded to  her  cooperation  in  sustaining  schools  at  the  Five  Pixnts. 
She  was  also  equally  efficient  with  her  mother  in  organiaing  the 
first  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  in  the  establishment  of  Sabbath-aehools, 
and  of  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  she  and  her  husband 
were  devoted  laborers.  Their  lives  of  noble  benevolence  are  yet 
to  be  written  for  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  others. 

QeoTgb  W.  Bethune  was  bom  in  New  York,  March  18th,  1805.  He 
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reodyed  a  liberal  education,  spending  three  yean  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  ordained  a  Piesbyterian  minister  in  1826,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  professional  life 
was  commenced  at  Bhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  fnm  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Utica,  where  he  founded  a  new  church.  In  1834  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  connected  with  two  churches, 
the  second  of  which,  like  the  one  in  Utica,  was  the  successful  result 
of  a  new  enterprise.  In  1840,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  at  the  call  of 
a  society  which  was  newly  organized  with  special  reference  to  his 
coimection  with  it.    His  people  are  very  strongly  attached  to  him. 

In  delivery,  Dr.  Bethune  impresses  one  with  the  strength  of  his 
convictions,  the  honesty  of  their  expression,  and  the  energy  and 
activity  of  his  mental  workings.  In  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures^ 
he  has  a  fiilness  of  enunciation  and  a  fervor  of  emphasis,  united 
to  a  culture  of  expression,  which  is  unusual.  In  the  reading  of 
hymns,  he  evidences  the  poet,  and  though  to  most  his  elocution  is 
unexceptionable,  yet  to  a  severe  taste  it  is  carried  one  point  beyond 
perfect  simplicity.  His  manner  would  indicate  the  care  and  self- 
possession  of  a  long  experience  in  successful  oratory.  He  has  free- 
dom and  great  vigor  of  gesture  and  action  of  body,  and  sometimes 
strikes  his  right  hand  firmly  on  the  desk,  or  on  the  left  palm,  ex- 
tended to  receive  it  He  is  peculiar  for  occasionally  planting  one 
or  both  of  his  hands  on  his  side ;  for  using  an  eyeglass,  berides 
spectacles ;  and  for  putting  back  a  long  gray  lock  which  falls  over 
his  face.  In  person,  he  is  too  large ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  use  the 
expressive  Arabic  phrase,  ''May  his  shadow  never  be  lessr  His 
voice  has  force  and  deamess,  and  the  management  of  it  is  notice- 
able, in  that  it  is  sometimes  pitched  on  a  high,  strained  key,  through 
continuous  sentences,  and  at  the  impressive  words  drops  down  an 
octave  with  effect  He  does  not  speak  frequently  on  the  platform, 
and  not  so  often  as  formerly.  He  is  a  favorite  extempore  speaker, 
not  less  by  the  manifestation  of  conviction  and  interest  in  what 
he  is  saying,  and  by  energetic  oratory,  than  by  a  felicitous  wording, 
which  unites  a  frank,  happy  humor  with  an  accomplished  style. 

His  church  edifice  is  noticeable  for  receiving  light  from  above. 
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-wliicli  produces  a  verj  pleasftnt  efiect,  and  is  abo  snggestive.  Hie 
niiirio  of  {he  chnrcb  k  anusually  good.  The  choir  numben  eight 
penons^  who  poepeea  culture,  taete,  and  power,  wifhout  extraraganoe 
or  protrusion  of  art 

Dr.  Bethune  is  a  fine  representatiTe  of  Tax  Goksxetatdtb.  He 
is  naturally  repelled  by  **  nnaticisms,"  or  ^  ultnuBms,''  or  extra  ^  le- 
fonottt.*  He  thinks  that  these  progresmve  ezdtements  work  out 
more  evil  than  good,  through  sad  reactions.  He  is  not  what  is 
technically  styled  an  "  antiHslavery*'  man,  although  he  regards  sla- 
rery  as  a  moral,  political,  and  social  eviL  But  he  looks  upon  the 
present  anti-slavery  excitement  as  produced  by  designing  politidaos, 
to  subserve  selfish  ends,  out  of  popular  material  which  patriots 
should  discourage  rather  than  develop.  He  would  severely  con- 
demn the  advocacy  by  clergymen  of  sending  **  Sharpe*s  Rifles'*  to 
the  people  of  Kansas. 

So  in  the  matter  of  Temperance  he  esteems  the  innsting  on  total 
abstinence,  and  on  the  support  of  a  prohibitory  law,  as  tests  of  true 
Temperance  principles,  to  be  ''ultra,"  and  the  denunciation  of  those, 
who  occarionally  drink  wine  and  doubt  the  policy  of  allying  the 
Temperance  movement  with  politics,  as  wrong.  And  though  he 
never  takes  ardent  spirits  himself  and  a  glass  of  wine  only  occanon- 
ally,  yet  he  would  not  drive  stimulants  from  the  earth.  He  regards 
the  vine  as  a  blessing,  and  thinks  the  Bible  so  teaches.  And  he 
would  place  his  Temperance  principles  on  the  broad  basis  of  his 
other  principles ;  that  virtue  consiBts  in  self-control  rather  than  in 
abstinence,  and  that  sin  consistB  not  in  the  proper  me,  but  in  the 
improper  abuse.  So  with  enjoyment  derived  from  art,  musdc,  flowers, 
and  literature,  he  answers  the  "  cui  bono  "  criticiser  by  saying,  they 
give  haj)pifie9$f  and  that  is  a  sufficient  good.  Did  God  paint  thA 
flower,  intending  that  we  should  put  on  gteen  spectacles  !  Did  He 
create  the  infinities  of  music,  and  then  command  us  to  put  cotton  in 
our  ears  ?  Did  He  profusely  scatter  the  "good  things  for  food**  for 
mere  tantalization f  No;  all  these  are  good  and  to  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  only  their  abuse  which  is  wrong.  The  two  extremes  in  life 
are  worldliness  and  ascetidsm.  Worldliness  results  fix)m  indiflTer- 
ence  to  religion;  asceticism  from  self-righteousness.    The  latter  ia 
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te  oflbttnTe  to  God  as  the  foirmer,  and  more  d^cult  t6  emdi^ate 
ftom  tibe  hunan  heart  And  while  he  inrists^  of  course,  on  the  firm 
control  of  appetite,  he  regards  self-denial  as  haring  a  far  deeper  «g- 
nifioaiion,  in  fhe  subetitation  of  Ghriflt's  will  for  one's  own  will. 
Such,  we  think,  is  a  oorrect  outlining  of  his  position. 

Uniting  with  these  principles — ^which  are  held  with  fidelity  and 
expressed  with  frankness — a  high  standard  of  honor,  a  fine  humor, 
good  sense,  and  unusual  culture,  it  follows  Hiat  his  social  excellendes 
are  distinguished,  and  fortunate  do  those  esteem  themselyes  who 
can  share  his  sodetj,  either  on  -public  occasions  or  in  the  prirate 
eirde.  !BBs  conrersation  is  genial,  suggestive,  adorned  with  humor- 
<m  And  pathetic  anecdote,  md  enriched  fiom  a  memory  mil  stored 
fSrom  many  sources.  He  resembles  John  Sterling  in  that  '^his  rer- 
erence  was  ardent  and  just,  ever  ready  for  the  thing  or  man  that 
deserved  xeyering,  or  seemed  to  deserre  it;  but  he  was  of  too  joyful, 
Ught^  and  hoping  a  nature  to  go  to  the  depths  of  that  feeling,  much 
mote  to  dwell  perennially  in  it  His  piety  was  prompt  and  pure, 
rather  than  great  or  intense ;  on  the  whole,  religious  derotion  was 
not  the  deepest  element  of  him.  He  had  no  fear  in  his  composition ; 
terror  and  awe  did  not  blend  with  his  respect  of  any  thing.  In  no 
sense  or  epoch  could  he  haye  been  a  church-saint,  a  fimatio  enthu- 
siast, or  have  worn  out  his  life  in  pasriye  martyrdom,  sitting  patient 
in  his  grim  coal-mine,  looking  at  the  'three  ells'  of  heaven  high 
overhead.  In  sorrow  he  would  not  dwell ;  all  sorrow  he  swiftly  sub- 
dued and  shook  away  from  him.  I  should  say,  not  religious  rev- 
erence^ rather  artistio  admiration,  was  the  essential  character  of 

Or.Bethime  is  fend  of  country  life,  andespedally  devoted  to**  the 

emplative  man's  recreation,"  being  somewhat  noted  for  excellently 

ug  the  first  American  edition  of  Isaac  Walton's  Angler,  and  for 

Qg  gathered  a  remarkable  collection  of  works  on  Fishing.    His 

y  is  u&usually  large,  and  the  appearance  of  his  study  reminds 

ickensli  description  of  fog  in  London — ^books  on  the  walls, 

I  to  the  ceiling,  books  in  the  closets,  books  in  the  recess,  books 

)A  tables,  books  on  the  floor,  books  on  books,  books  eveiywhere. 

terature  he  is  most  fond  of  the  classics  and  of  the  ancient  phi- 
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loeopherB, deeming  it  £ur  to  ^spoil  the  Heathen''  for 

of  the  temple.   His  collection  of  Latin  and  Greek  volumes  is  remaik- 

able,  both  for  size  and  yalae. 

Dr.  Bethime  is  the  aathor  of  several  works,  wiitten  not  so  mnch 
for  the  public  as  for  his  own  people,  but  which  have  attained  much 
circulation;  <«The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit;"  "" Early  Lost,  early  Saved;" 
^'The  History  of  a  Penitent;"  ^'Lays  of  Love  and  Faith,  and  other 
Poems ;"  a  volume  of  "  Orations  and  Occasional  Discourses^"  and  a 
limited  edition  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  The  volume  of  Orations 
comprises  funeral  discourses  on  the  death  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
President  Harrison,  and  General  Jackson;  Lectures  and  Cdkge 
Addresses  upon  Genius ;  Leisure,  its  Uses  and  Abuses;  Age  of  Peri- 
cles; Plrospects  of  Art  in  the  United  States;  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit;  Duties  of  Educated  Men;  Plea  for  Study;  and  the  Glahns 
of  our  Country  upon  its  Literary  Men. 

Dr.  Bethune's  usual  preaching  is  much  of  it  exegetical  or  textual 
He  develops  the  idea  of  the  chosen  text,  and  does  not  use  it  as  s 
niotto  simply.  He  explains  and  dissects  the  passage.  His  sennons 
on  occasions  are  thoroughly  elaborated  and  perfectly  fimshed.  His 
greatest  e£forts  have  been  given  before  benevolent  societies.  One  of 
the  best  was  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society. 

The  style  of  his  sermons  in  some  respects  resembles  Orville  Dewey's. 
There  is  the  same  freedom  from  marring  peculiarities^  the  same  grace 
of  movement  and  elegance  of  carriage,  and  the  same  simple  esse, 
adorned  with  rich  but  not  dazzling  ornaments.  The  i^pellations  are 
chaste,  the  illustrations  are  natural,  and  the  expresdon  posseBses  firm 
fibre  and  high  polish.  The  enlightened  are  attracted  by  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought,  and  the  refined  by  the  care  in  elaboration, 
while  the  rude  enjoy  the  simplicity,  and  are  impreased  by  the  earn- 
estness, 

Li  Dr.Bethune  we  see  nothing  of  the  business  preacher,  who  goes 
to  the  altar  as  a  mechanic  to  his  bench,  or  a  merchant  to  hia  desk; 
neither  do  we  see  the  hireling  preacher,  driven,  by  »  base  lust, 
to  and  through  a  prayer  and  sermon ;  prajring  because  he  must  pray, 
and  preaching  because  he  must  preach — ^the  laborer  working  by  the 
hour.    Neither  is  he  the  careless  preacher,  dashing  recUessly  and 
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impiously  upon  his  duties,  unprepared  either  by  meditation  or  study. 
Neither  is  he  the  formal  preacher,  using  set  phrases  which  somebody 
formed  before  him.  Nor  is  he  the  sectarian  preaohei^— one  more  in 
loye  with  his  party  than  with  the  good  and  true — seeking  to  mul- 
tiply the  points  of  difference  rather  than  of  agreement  between  bis 
own  and  other  sects — ^preaching  Sel^  and  him  exalted  in  the  place 
of  Christ  and  Him  crudfied.  But  Dr.  Bethune  is  a  preacher  who 
is  true  to  his  calling  in  anticipating  its  public  duties  by  diligent  pre- 
paration, and  in  entering  upon  them  with  the  freshness  of  tiieir  first 
and  the  seriousness  of  their  last  assumption.  He  is  also  true  to  his 
people,  coming  before  tliem  neither  in  the  mask  of  a  lengthened  vis- 
age, nor  tithing  anise  and  cummin,  nor  resorting  to  feigned  tones^  nor 
in  any  way  acting  apart;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  ministering 
unto  them,  neither  deceiving  nor  being  deceived.  He  always  aims, 
almost  with  exclusive  care,  to  give  the  first  prominence  in  his  preach- 
ing to  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  cross.  The  last  words  of  his 
father  have  doubtiess  had  a  marked  influence  over  bis  whole  life. 
Wben  the  noble  Christian  man  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  turned 
his  expressive  eyes  upon  bis  son  and  his  sons-in-law  (who  were 
preachers),  and  said,  ''My  sons,  preach  the  Gospel  I  Tell  dying 
sinners  of  a  Saviour.    All  the  rest  is — but  folly  I" 

The  following  extract  from  a  discourse  before  the  Porter  Rhetor- 
ical Society  of  Andover,  on  the  '^  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  g^ves  a 
good  illustration  of  the  spirituality  and  forcible  style  of  his  sermons : 

^  Brethren,  our  only  sure  guide  is  the  High  Priest  of  our  profesdon. 
Our  only  safety  is  in  a  continual  'looking  unto  Jesus.'  Let  us  look 
to  Him  in  the  manger,  in  his  baptism,  his  temptation,  his  agony, 
and  his  cross.  Study  his  lowly  demeanor,  bis  constant  activity, 
his  gentie  meekness,  his  unshaken  confidence,  bis  divine  courage. 
Behold  Him  upon  his  throne,  his  mightiness  to  save,  the  glory  of 
his  reward,  his  beckoning  hand  holding  forth  the  palm  and  the 
crown  of  the  feithfiil  unto  death  I  We  have  a  true  teacher,  an  om- 
nipotent support,  a  present  divinity  in  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  baptised 
the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  strengthened  his  flesh  and  blood  and  hu- 
mxa  soul,  for  the  susception  and  endurance  of  its  mighty  burden. 
That  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  unto  all  that  seek  his  grace,  and  may 
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be  otffA.  He,  and  He  ilon^  ean  lo  samnmd  na  in  Uie  stod j,  die 
pulpit,  and  ova  daily  ^iialk,  aa  to  wavdiiff  from  w  *eaoh  ihingof  am 
«iid  guilt'  Only  lire  and  mote  in  Him,  and  by  fiuthfol  inyooaftioii 
obtain  hia  Freaenoe  to  lire  and  move  within  yon,  and  your  fidelity, 
yonr  naefulnoM  and  rewofd  ate  aijffe*  '  Commit  yonr  way  nnto  God. 
He  will  bring  it  to  paaa.' 

'"Rely  not  upon  the  world.  It  fatten  fbr  ita  own  enda^  Hie 
poptilarity  it  can  give  ia  evttieeoent^  and  thoae  whom  it  applanda  to- 
day, it  will,  when  tired  of  ita  plaything,  ridicule,  aoomge,  and  lie 
against  to-morrow*  K  God  makes  you  popular,  leoeire  the  diapen- 
aalaon  hmnbly  aa  ^ying  opportonitiea  of  naeflilneBa;  bat  remember 
it  ia  a  fearful  gift,  a  moat  perilous  elevation,  exoiting  envy,  praaen^ 
ing  yott  a  prey  for  base  and  carping  spirita  to  hawk  at,  KaUe  at  sny 
moment  to  a  painful  reverse ;  and  worst  of  all,  ezoept  yon  be  moal 
wakefblly  on  your  guard,  sapping  your  spititual  life,  and  infWi^ 
through  an  your  best  thoughts  and  duties  a  detestable  aelf-idolatiy. 
If  your  lot  be  more  humble,  it  will  be  more  quiet,  and  need  not  be 
uDuaefuL  Murmur  not  against  it;  biit  living  fbr  the  beat  improve* 
ment  of  the  influence  yon  have,  await  yonr  elevation  aa  a  fidthlul 
servant  on  that  day,  when  the  inequalities  of  time  shall  be  move 
than  compensated  by  the  refafibutions  of  eternity* 

**Bely  not  upon  the  Ohureh.  It  is  composed  of  converted  sin- 
ners imperfectly  sanctified ;  and  you  w31  find  in  it  aD  the  passions 
that  agitate  the  vroild,  though  modified  and  restrained  a  d^ree. 
Expect  not  gratitude,  no,  not  even  justice.  When  most  dianterest- 
edly  you  contend  against  prevailing  efrors  in  dootrme  and  praetioey 
or  warn  against  encroadiing  dangers,  yott  must  not  be  surpiised  to 
find  your  enemies,  your  slanderen,  your  persecntoia,  even  among  the 
household  of  God;  yes,  and  when  the  delunon  is  past,  and  time 
hto  justified  your  fears  and  your  vramings,  the  ataina  of  Ihat  nnjoat 
dishonor  will  remain  upon  your  ministeiial  character,  while  yonr 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  trutii  is  foigotten. 

*fiely  not  even  npon  those  whc^  yon  have  been  the  happy  inatnl- 
ment  of  converting  from  death  unto  life,  and  of  building  up  on  the 
most  holy  faith.  Well  must  you  love  them,  and  sweet  must  be  the 
delight  taken  in  their  dear  company;  yet  never  be  nnwitchfid  even 
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againfli  them ;  sever  allow  your  hearts  bo  to  lean  upon  them  that 
your  tnut  oaanot  be  recalled,  and  you  stand  without  their  suj^^ori. 
Not  a  few  of  theie  yenerable  men  who  snizouud  us  will  assenti  when 
I  aa J,  that  the  shafts  which  have  drunk  our  heart's  peace  with  the 
most  venomed  bitterness,  have  been  aimed  and  uig^  by  tboae  whose 
spiritual  in&ncy  we  have  nursed  and  watched  orer  with  the  most 
yearning  affection. 

^  Trust  none  but  God.  live  supremely  for  Christ  Rely  only  upon 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  look  for  your  reward  above  earth  and  beyond 
time.  If  God  bless  you  on  the  way,  thank  Him  and  enjoy  the 
grace;  but  let  not  even  Uessiag  delay  your  onward  speed  to  heaven, 
or  seduce  your  contemplation  from  the  joy  which  is  eternal. 

'^Beloved  Master,  when  we  behold  Thee  leavii^  the  throne  of 
heaven  for  the  manger  of  thy  human  in&ncy,  the  sorrows  of  thy 
life,  the  bitterness  of  thy  passion;  when  we  think  of  thy  patience 
with  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Thyself  and  thy  longsuffer- 
ing  of  the  lukewannness  of  thy  people;  when  we  read  of  the  stu- 
pendous economy  and  riches  id  thy  grace ;  we  wonder  at  the  vast- 
nesa  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  infiniteuess  of  the  condescension ;  but, 
wben  we  behold  Thee  on  thy  throne,  thy  victories  all  complete,  thy 
people  all  brought  home,  thy  Church  perfect  in  thine  image,  and 
hear  the  swelling  chorus  of  praise  that  re0OU&d0  through  the  eternal 
years  of  God,  we  know  that  the  purchase  was  worthy  of  its  price, 
the  reward,  ot  the  aorxow  that  earned  it^  and  the  joy,  of  the  death 
from  which  it  was  bom  immortal 

**  Brethren,  companiona  in  tribulation  and  ill  Hie  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus  Christy  baptiaed  with  our  Master's  baptism,  partaken 
of  his  cup,  and  followers  of  his  ministiy,  what  are  all  the  labors  we 
can  endure,  the  trialawe  must  enconirter,  the  sacrifices  we  are  called 
to  make,  compared  with  a  fellowship  in  that  glory,  and  joy,  and  re- 
wardl  I  cannot  qpeak  <tf  the  gloiy  of  the  ascended  Church  when  it 
'shall  shine  as  the  brightneea  of  the  firmament,*  o?  of  the  ascended 
ministers  of  Jeaiii^  when  they  ahall  ahina  'Uke  stars'  in  that  firma- 
ment 'forever  and  ever.'  It  ja  not  given  to  man  to  know,  nor  to  the 
tongue  of  man  to  daaerihe  the  riches  God  haa  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him.    Bui  God  grant  that  this  we  know  oot  now,  we  all  may 
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know  by  sweet  e3q>erience  hereafter;  and  that  all  thia  Ouiitian 
company,  meeting  around  the  throne  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb,  may  behold  his  face  in  righteouflneaa.  Then  ahaU 
we  be  *  satiflfied  with  his  likenews* ' for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'" 
We  append  a  few  specimens  of  his  poetry : 

^mr  HEAT  IS  TO  DO  THB  WILL  OF  HDC  THAT  SXNT  MX." 

joflof  !▼•  84* 

Upok  the  well  by  Sychar's  gate, 
At  biiming  noon,  the  Sayionr  sate, 
Athirst  and  hungry,  from  the  way 
HIb  feet  had  trod  since  early  day; 
The  Twelye  had  gone  to  seek  for  food, 
And  left  him  in  his  solitude. 

They  come  and  spread  before  him  there^ 
With  fiuthful  haste,  the  pilgrim  fare, 
And  gently  bid  him;  ''Master,  eatP 
But  God  had  sent  him  better  meat| 
And  there  is  on  his  gentle  brow. 
Nor  weariness  nor  fiuntness  now. 

For  while  they  sought  the  market-plaoe^ 
His  words  had  won  a  soul  to  grace; 
And  when  He  set  that  sinner  free 
FVom  bonds  of  guilt  and  in£uny. 
His  heart  grew  strong  with  joy  divine, 
More  than  the  strength  of  bread  and  wine. 

So,  Christian,  when  thy  faith  is  fidnt, 
Amidst  the  toils  that  throng  the  saint, 
Ask  God  that  thou  mayst  peace  impart 
Unto  some  other  human  heart; 
And  thou  thy  Master's  joy  shalt  share, 
E'en  while  his  Gross  thy  shoulders  bear* 
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TBI  AULD  800T0H  BANGS. 

(Aym  wiAunw  ieb«  ddcfbixb  siho.) 

O I  8IHO  to  me  the  aald  Scotch  Bangs, 

r  tlie  braid  Scottish  tongue, 
The  Bangs  my  fiither  loTcd  to  hear, 

The  Bangs  my  mither  snng ; 
When  she  sat  beside  mj  cradle. 

Or  croon'd  me  on  her  knee. 
An'  I  wad  na  sleep,  she  sang  sae  sweet, 

The  auld  Scotch  sangs  to  me. 

Tes  I  mng  the  auld,  the  gude  auld  sangs, 

Auld  Scotia's  gentle  pride, 
O'  the  wimpling  bum  and  the  sunny  brae. 

An'  the  cosie  ingle-side ; 
Sangs  o'  the  broom  an'  heather, 

Sangs  o'  the  tiysting  tree. 
The  laTcrock's  lilt  and  the  gowan's  blink; 

The  auld  Scotch  sangs  for  me  I 

Sing  ony  o'  the  auld  Scotch  Bangs, 

The  blythesome  or  the  sad ; 
They  mak'  me  smile  when  I  am  wae, 

An'  greet  when  I  am  gladL 
My  heart  gaes  back  to  auld  Scotland, 

The  saut  tears  dim  mine  e'e. 
An'  the  Scotch  bluid  leaps  in  a'  my  v^ns^ 

As  ye  sing  thae  sangs  to  me. 

Sing  on,  sing  nudr  o'  thae  auld  sangs; 

For  ilka  ane  can  tell 
O'  joy  or  sorrow  i'  the  past. 

Where  memory  lores  to  dwell ; 
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Though  hair  win  gray,  and  limbs  win  sold, 

Until  the  day  I  doe, 
Fll  bleas  the  Soottiflh  tongue  that  singB 

Th^  vM  SQQl«h  Mngi  to  ip«, 


■^" 


BOHa. 

Shx'b  fresh  as  breath  of  summer  moiSi 

She's  £ur  as  flowers  in  springy 
And  her  Yoioe  it  has  the  warl 

Of  a  bird  upon  the  wing ; 
For  joy  like  dew  shines  in  her  eyei 

Her  heart  is  kind  and  free; 
Tk  gladness  but  to  look  upon 

The  face  of  Alice  Lee. 

She  knows  not  of  her  loTelineai| 

And  little  thinks  the  while, 
How  the  yery  air  grows  beautiful 

In  the  beauty  of  her  smile ; 
As  sings  within  the  fragrant  rose 

The  honey-gath'ring  bee, 
So  murmureth  laughter  on  the  Bpa 

Of  gentle  Alice  Lee. 

How  welcome  is  the  rustling  breeie 

When  sultry  day  is  o'er! 
More  welcome  far  the  graceftd  step^ 

That  brings  her  to  the  door; 
TIs  sweet  to  gather  yioletB : 

But  oh  I  how  blest  is  he. 
Who  wins  A  glanoe  of  modest  l0fi^ 

IVom  loFely  Alice  Leel 
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^^ma^mt-m.^ 


'*  Kow  therefore,  0  Qod,  strengthen  my  hands." 


*BiCHARD  S.  Storbs,  Jr^  is  pastor  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Ptlgrims 
in  Brooklyn*  He  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year : — ^is  the  fisuthfiil, 
efficient,  beloved  pastor  to  one  of  the  leading  congr^;ations  in  the 
City  of  Churches.  Ab  connected  ^th  a  leading  reli^ons  paper,  as 
the  writer  of  some  yery  aUe  reviews,  as  one  popular  among  lectaren, 
and  eloquent  upon  the  platform ;  diiefest  and  best  of  all  as  a  devoted 
preacher  of  great  power  and  promise,  he  is  well  and  widely  known. 
Few  clergymen  of  his  years  and  vicinity,  surpass  him  in  general  cul- 
ture and  ripe  scholarship.  Honest  without  affectation,  and  fearless 
without  bravado,  he  is  a  fine  type  of  the  Congregational  clergymen 
out  of  New  England. 

Dr.  Storrs  seems  to  have  been  sjioestrally  preordained  to  the  Con- 
gregational ministry.  The  choice  New  England  stock  from  which 
he  springs,  was  clerical  in  its  root  and  branches,  sap  and  leaves. 
His  fiftther  is  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Braintree,  Mass.  It  is 
a  name  esteemed  and  venerable,  of  <xie  who,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  pastor  of  the  Braintree  Congregational  Church,  and 
identified  with  all  the  most  important  religious  movements  that  have 
taken  place  in  New  England  during  that  time.  Dr.  Storrs's  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  who  ended  hia  days  at  Long 
Meadow,  after  having  been  for  nearly  forty  .years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  that  place.    His  great  grandfather  was  Rev. 

*  For  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Storrs  we  are  indebted  to  Stephen  E.  BnrrsI],  Esq., 
of  Kew  York. 
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Joihii  Stem,  who  for  some  tune  was  pastor  of  the  Congr^iatkHial 
Church  at  East  Hampton,  L.  L,  and  who  afterwards  returned  to  Mans- 
field, Ck>nn^  his  natiTO  place,  and  there*  died.  We  once  heard  Dr. 
Bethone  remark,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Congregational  Union,  *^  that 
New  England  people  were  forerer  talking  about  Bunker  Hill  and 
Plymouth  Rook,  yet  were  constantly  leaving  home,  and  you  never 
could  get  them  back  there  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and  ThankBgiviiig 
Day  at  that"  So  we  take  great  pleasure  in  citing  the  case  of  Ber. 
John  Stom  as  one  instance  to  the  contraiy. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  bom  in  Braintree ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be 
bom  in,  for  it  seems  to  make  up  for  lack  of  mountains  in  its  breed  of 
men :  we  never  should  have  known  of  John  Hancock,  the  Adamses, 
or  Quincys,  if  it  hadnH  been  for  Braintree. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  boyhood,  yet  suppose  any  New 
England  boy  can  guess  it  pretty  nearly.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
venture  to  guess  only  so  much  as  this — ^that  the  very  Shekinah  of 
it  were  the  words  and  prayers  of  a  New  England  Mother.  We  will 
write  that  last  word  very  slowly ;  and  if  our  pen  had  a  head,  and 
wore  a  hat,  it  should  write  the  rest  of  this  article  uncovered.  Part 
of  Mr.  Storrs's  preparation  for  college  was  done  at  the  academy  in 
Monson,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1839,  being 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  member  of  his  daas.  After 
graduation,  he  read  law  for  some  months  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminaiy  at  Andover.  Ill  health  obliging  him  to  discontinue 
his  studies  for  a  time,  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Wil- 
listen  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  Mass.  Returning  afterwards  to 
Andover,  he  there  completed  his  theological  course,  and  entered  the 
ministry  six  years  after  his  coU^  graduation.  Receiving  soon  after 
a  call  to  be  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Brookline,  Mass^ 
he  accepted  it,  and  continued  at  that  place  about  a  year.  In  1845 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Jenks,  of  Andover,  Maas.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  had  had  but  one 
year's  experience  in  the  ministry,  and  was  in  delicate  health.    This 
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poet  to  which  he  was  called,  would  have  been  most  trying  for  any 
man,  whatever  hia  age,  ability,  or  character.  Had  it  been  an  old 
and  firmly  established  church,  the  position  would  have  been  meet 
arduous.  But  it  was  a  new  edifice  and  a  new  enterprise.  It  was 
all  important  a  right  beginning  should  be  made.  The  congregation 
was  large  and  wealthy,  the  church  edifice  costly  and  imique  in  its 
architectural  design,  the  whole  position  of  things  calculated  to  force 
both  pastor  and  people  into  a  prominent  position  before  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  can  well  remember  now,  the  remark  made  us  by  a 
shrewd  friend,  soon  after  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  installed,  ^  thai 
the  place  would  either  spoil  or  kill  him."  Ten  years  have  well-nigh 
sufficed  to  prove  the  falseness  of  the  prophecy. 

Just  at  this  point)  it  is  but  proper  we  should  glance  at  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brookljm,  there  being 
many  things  in  its  rise  and  progpreas,  which  deserve  not  only  to  be 
mentioned  but  remembered. 

It  is  probably  well  known,  that  the  Congregational  system  of 
Church  government,  although  more  prevalent  in  New  England  than 
any  other,  had,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  made  but  small 
advances  beyond.  Several  years  before  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  organized,  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brookljm,  which  had  been  peopled  to  a  surprising 
degree  by  natives  of  New  England.  But  the  attempt  had  failed ; 
and  many  even  seemed  to  suppose  that  Congregationalism  could 
not  thrive  upon  any  but  a  New  England  soil.  As,  year  after  year, 
therefore,  the  population  of  the  city  was  increased  by  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States,  these  united  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  already  existing,  the  Congregationalist 
from  Boston,  or  New  Haven,  or  Portland,  becoming,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Presbyterian  in  Brooklyn.  And  yet  there  was  all  the 
while  in  many  New  England  hearts  an  abiding  love  for  the  old 
Church  of  their  fathers.  With  no  disposition  towards  proselytism,  no 
wish  to  quarrel  with  other  forms  of  worship,  or  those  who  preferred 
them,  they  felt  in  their  inmost  selves  "that  the  Congregational 
system  was  the  best  system — the  best  in  itself  the  best  for  the  com* 
munity  and  times.**    They  loved  its  old  simplicity,  they  hugged  to 
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ibeir  heaitB  its  fundamental  idea,  ''that  any  body  of  Ghiistiaiia^  aa- 
aociated  together,  and  statedly  meeting  ton  the  woiahip  of  God  and 
the  adminiatralion  of  Chxistian  ordinanceBi  Qonatitiited  a  ChristiaB 
Church,  waa  to  be  regarded  aa  anch,  and  waa  poeaeaaed  of  all  the 
powers  and  privilegea  incident  thereto^"  They  Te?ered  ita  honorad 
names  of  Jchii  Bolttnaon,  and  Bradford,  and  Milea  Standiah,  aad 
the  gentle  Lady  Arabella,  ^  who  took  New  England  on  her  way  to 
heayen."  They  loved  ita  moaay  memoriea  of  Holland  and  Delft 
Haren,  and  the  May  Flower's  cabin.  They  oookL  remember  w» 
Gothic  pile,  nor  groined  arch,  nor  Isndned  choirs^  nor  pealing  aa- 
ihema;  but  dear  memories  they  had  of  a  temple  built  in  the  wil- 
demen,  and  arched  by  a  fbr^gn  sky.  Its  comer-stcme  waa  a  roek 
at  Plymouth;  the  snows  of  December  caipeted  ita  floor;  and  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter,  sighing  through  the  piime^al  and  kaflflss 
woods  that  were  its  columns,  blended  with  the  Pilgrim's  aong  of 
praise  to  form  the  snblune  ritual  of  that  early  Church. 

Such  a  Church  waa  thought  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  per- 
petuated, therefore,  wherever  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  went 
And  at  length  the  feeling  became  so  general,  it  needed  only  thai 
some  one  should  take  the  initiative,  and  the  work  waa  dona.  In 
the  year  1844  "The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims"  commenced  ita  exist- 
ence as  an  oigaaiaed  body.  The  first  meeting  preparatory  to  an 
oiganization  was  held  upon  a  cold  inclement  Januaiy  evenings  with 
only  a  few  preeent,  and  when  the  lawyer's  offioe  where  they  met  had 
by  some  oversight ''  been  left  nnlighted  and  unwacmed." 

It  was  a  small  and  feeble  beginning,  but  a  ftsyiiitMiiyngvqrtheksa; 
and  men  who  are  at  all  thon^tful,  and  observing,  do  not  des^ae  the 
day  <tf  feeble  beginnings.  The  handful  that  came  together  ocganiaed 
regularly,  a  c<»nmittee  waa  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  tar  aubaorip 
tions,  the  time  for  another  meetbg  was  fixed,  and  aU  present  deter- 
mined to  enlist  othem  in  the  enterprise.  In  a  very  short  time^  and 
before  ground  had  been  lHX>kaQi,  subscriptions  were  xaiaed  to  an  smoo^ 
which  it  was  supposed  would  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  lot^  boildr 
ing,  organ,  and  the  entire  fuinitnre  of  the  house;  for  theae  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  thought  that  ohurchea  oould  no  better  afford  to  be 
indebt  than  individuals^  if  as  well;  and  that  it  waa  by  no  meana  ad- 
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▼isable,  tihat  while  the  Israelites  were  quietly  engaged  in  the  temple 
service,  ontside  Amalekites  and  Hittites  should  be  perfecting  liens 
upon  the  temple  itsell 

The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  2d  of  July,  1844,  amid  much 
real  thankfulness,  and  much  genuine  humility ;  but  here  and  there 
some  ill-advised  and  ill-concealed  exultations,  whose  kej-note,  in 
fire  sharps,  was  yerj  speedily  flatted.  Oontrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  church  edifice  was  hindered  in  its  completion  by  one  imforeseen 
cause  after  another,  and  was  not  finally  dedicated  until  the  12th  of 
May,  1846.  The  estimated  cost  had  been  |26,000 ;  but  greatly  ad- 
ditional means  were  required  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  so  that 
upon  its  completion  the  expense  actually  incurred  was  $40,000  in 
excess  of  this  firsc  estimate,  and  the  church  commenced  with  a 
debt  of  91 8,000. 

Moreover,  in  obtaining  a  pastor,  many  obstacles  occurred,  unex- 
pected and  almost  unaccountable.  Invitations  to  the  pastorate  were 
given,  one  afttf  another,  to  those  who  seemed  just  the  men  for  the 
place,  but  who,  for  vmous  reasons,  declined  accepting.  The  post 
was  important,  the  people  longed  for  a  leader,  but  none  came.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  8tom  received,  and  conditionally  accepted,  an 
invitation  to  become  the  pastor.  Previously,  and  while  making  a 
brief  visit  to  Brooklyn,  he  had  been  requested  to  preach  for  the 
congregation  then  worshipping  in  the  lecture-room.  He  declined 
doing  so,  but  consented  to  conduct  the  Sabbath  evening  meeting,  at 
which  he  chose  a  text,  and,  without  notes,  gave  what  might  be 
termed  a  lecture ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  was  the  only 
time  of  his  offi<nating  before  the  congr^tion,  prior  to  leceiviDg 
the  invitation  spoken  of.  Tet,  even  when  the  call,  as  we  have  stated, 
had  been  conditionally  accepted,  it  was  afterwards  feared  it  must  be 
refused,  and  the  hopes  of  the  church,  as  often  before,  be  again  disap- 
pointed. Every  hindrance,  however,  was  aft  length  removed,  and  he 
was  installed,  as  already  said,  in  the  month  of  November,  1840. 
The  responidbilities  he  assumed,  the  fears  and  hopes  for  him,  are 
only  known  to  those  who  rocked  the  infent  cradle  of  that  church ; 
and  in  its  days  of  present  prosperity,  when  it  cannot  only  stand 
akme,  but  leaps  and  sings  in  the  pride  of  its  strength,  it  can  do  no 
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hann  to  rocur  to  those  days  when  it  crept  feebly  into  bdng.  From 
the  time  of  his  first  entrance  upon  his  pastoral  duties,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  congregation,  now  among  the  very  hugest 
in  the  dty.  That  he  has  been  a  constant  and  faithful  worker,  every- 
body knows,  who  knows  any  thing  about  hiuL  The  Sabbath-«chool 
connected  with  the  church  is  large  and  flourishing,  while  the  aggre- 
gate of  subscriptions  to  benevolent  objects,  during  the  ten  years  of 
his  ministry,  is  about  $70,000.  In  January,  1848,  measures  woe 
adopted  by  the  church  to  firee  themselves  fitom  the  debt  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  these  measures  resulted  in  the  subscriptioii, 
within  the  society,  of  the  whole  amount,  before  the  first  of  April  fol- 
lowing. In  the  month  of  June,  1847,  nine  members  of  the  church 
were  dismissed,  to  unite  with  others  in  establishing  the  church  of 
which  Mr.  Beecher  is  at  present  the  pastor.  It  has  likewise  aided  to 
form  and  build  up  other  churches  in  Brooklyn  and  its  vicinity,  and 
has  seen  the  denominational  interest,  so  insignificant  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  enterprise,  assuming  rapidly  a  strength  and  chAracter 
not  to  have  been  anticipated ;  and  at  which  the  church  itself  has 
often  been  surprised.  We  have  alluded  to  the  state  of  Dr.  Stomi*8 
health  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn.  In  this  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement,  and  it  is  firmly  established  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  those  who  always  wish  to  know  how  men  look  and 
seenL  Mr.  Storrs  is  tall,  and  of  a  frame  naturally  athletic  His 
countenance  is  intellectual,  and  what  some  call  spiritual  In  its  cast. 
In  the  pulpit  he  wears  a  gown,  which  we  like.  His  manner  haa 
always  been  free  from  the  affectation  and  display  which  are  endured 
in  elderly  clergymen,  ridiculed  in  younger  ones,  and  liked  in  none. 
His  enunciation  is  distinct,  though  very  rapid,  and  occasionally 
marked  by  a  slight  mannerism.  His  delivery  is  very  nervous,  forci- 
ble, and  impressive.  A  person  once  spoke  to  us  of  his  delivery,  *^  as 
being  the  worst  for  a  very  good  he  had  ever  known.**  It  does  for 
him,  but  would  never  bear  to  be  imitated.  Tet  it  is  always  effective: 
very  often  eloquent  His  voice  is  renuukable  for  its  depth  and 
power,  and  when  excitement  calls  it  forth,  it  feirly  rings  upon  the 
oaken  ceiling  of  his  church. 

Mr.  Storrs's  discourses  always  show  great  care  d  compontion* 
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The  &Qlt,  if  any,  is  of  ezoeaaive  elaboration.  Manj  of  na  need 
handling  without  gloves;  and  the  evils  of  this  age  call  for  home- 
thrusts.  He  has  the  tacfoiiy  of  saying  what  he  wishes  to,  and  saying 
it  welL  His  illnatrations  are  always  wisely  selected,  and,  together 
with  his  imagery — ^for  which  he  has  more  than  a  slight  fondness — 
are  chaste,  forcible,  and  often  exceedingly  beautiful.  From  the  very 
beginning,  his  discourses  have  shown  remarkable  maturity  of  thought, 
and  an  admirable  arrangement.  He  presents  a  subject  very  fully, 
and  each  portion  would  be  missed  from  the  completed  discourse. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  a  great  partiality  for  developing 
subjects ;  for  presenting  them  in  different  lights ;  for  elaborating  an 
idea  once  presented,  instead  of  enunciating  it  boldly  at  once,  and 
leaving  the  rest  for  his  hearers ;  and  that  hence  his  sermons  were 
not  so  suggestive  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  Sometimes,  both  in 
reading  and  hearing  him,  we  have  noticed  a  fondness  for  what 
seemed  to  be  certain  pet  words,  and  occasionally  for  such  as  were 
unusual,  and  out  of  the  way,  when  ampler  ones  would  have  an- 
swered just  as  well,  if  not  better.  A  mind  constituted  like  his,  is  in 
danger  of  regarding  too  much  the  drapery  of  ideas :  of  sitting  too 
long  upon  the  refining-chair,  when  it  were  better  to  jump  straight 
down  into  the  ore-bed,  and  do  strong  execution  with  pickaxe  and 
shovel  And  yet,  if  any  person  should  conceive'from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  Dr.  Storrs  was  a  man  all  tropes  and  figures,  we  hasten 
to  correct  any  such  impresnon.  We  have  listened  to  and  read 
single  discourses  of  his,  that  had  in  them  body  enough  to  keep  the 
Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  busy  for  two  years  in  draping.  Dr.  Stom 
is  a  strong  man,  though  he  has  lived  but  thirty-six  years.  Men 
are  not  always  weak  because  they  are  imaginative.  Dryness  is  not 
always  solidity,  and  mayhap  he  is  as  great  a  sculptor,  who  hews  you 
the  head  of  Jove,  crowned  with  Olympian  locks  and  with  majesty 
on  its  awful  forehead,  as  he  who  whittles  out  a  bare,  brainless,  eye- 
less skulL  We  must  say,  however,  we  have  sometimes  thought  Dr. 
Storrs's  thoughts  suffered  from  too  little  conciseness  of  expression, 
and  tliat  occasionally,  when  he  was  about  to  admit  us  into  the 
contemplation  of  some  g^nd  and  over-arching  subject,  he  kept  us 
standing  too  long  in  the  doorway,  namely,  the  text    They  may 
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recommend  Uiis  at  Ai)4oTer,  rhetorical  rules  may  ioiist  upon  it,  but 
in  the  world^s  broad  school  tbeie  ia  aomatJTnes  a  weight  and  pnoMtme 
in  a  subject  which  ahould  drive  Dr.  Blair  into  an  eoBoeedioglj  mail 
comer,  with  his  face  to  the  wall*  We  do  not  oare  to  be  held  too 
long  at  aiin's  end,  to  hear  too  many  ahstraot  propositiona  re^eetii^ 
subjects  whicb  touch  us,  our  fiiends,  homes,  heartft--<diieCHt  of  all 
our  duly ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is  an  indulgence  that  should  not  be  shown 
us:  and  what  is  lost  in  rhetorical  completeness  is  gained  oAsntunes 
in  the  whole  effect,  we  think,  by  laying  bate  the  great,  red,  throbbiag 
heart  of  a  subject  at  two  strokes  of  the  knife. 

But  it  is  not  in  Dr.  Storrs's  written  eflforts  alone,  that  hia  exoA- 
lence  as  a  preacher  consists.  Some  of  the  moet  acceptable  asimoiis 
to  which  his  congregation  has  ever  listened  hftre  been  preadied 
wholly  without  notes.    He  ezceb  also  as  a  platlonn  speaker. 

IVom  some  sermons  and  discomies  before  us  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  not  pro&ssuig  a  very  careful  selection,  but  hoping  they 
may  ^ve  the  reader  some  correct  idea  of  Dr.  Stoin's  written  style. 

The  first  extract  is  fr(»n  a  sermon  entitled '^  Ck>ngregationalisBi,  ita 
Principles  and  Influences,"  first  preached  before  the  General  Asso- 
ciation at  Madison,  and  published  in  1848.  In  speaking  of  one 
principle  of  HiQ  Congregational  system,  to  wit,  ^That  each  loesl 
society  of  believers,  having  once  by  its  own  act,  been  oonadtuted  as 
a  church,  is  thereaffcer  self-oomplete,  and  self-contrdling,  r^ght&lly 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  others,"  the  writer  says : 

^  A  minor,  and  yet  not  altogether  an  unimportant  fclictty  con- 
nected with  it"  (the  prindple  above  stated),  ** is  this:  it  willfocilitale 
the  diffusion  of  X/hurch  Institutions. 

**  Wherever  there  is  a  company  of  Christians  agreeing  in  their 
reception  of  the  essential  truth,  and  deriring  to  be  associated  for 
the  worship  of  the  Highest,  there  may  a  church  at  once  be  con- 
stituted. No  magic  episcopal  grace  is  needful  to  the  work.  No 
aid,  even,  of  presbytors  is  essential  to  its  completion.  Thwe  is  no 
precise  law  and  pattern  of  oiganixation  which  must  be  adhered  to^ 
and  deviation  from  which  invalidates  the  proceeding.  The  whole 
is  a  matter  ot  free  consent  and  mutual  adjustment  Upon  the  plat* 
form  of  their  common  &ith,  the  associated  disciples,  by  their  agree- 
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menl  witb  each  oiher,  erect  their  own  chioch  oigaiiuBalioi& :  an 
oqpuiixation  o<niiplete  within  itself  md  rightfully  independent  of 
ereij  other.  Wheresoerer,  therefcare,  the  Qoepel  goes,  thither  the 
Chorch  of  Christ  may  Miow  it  at  onoe.  That  Gospel  may  be 
caniedf  oonoeinihlyy  to  the  remotest  lands,  by  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners, by  the  sailor-boy  in  his  Bible.  B<vne  upon  the  abnost  yiew- 
less  tracts,  those  fleet  and  asrial  measengers  that  are  now  sent  forth 
on  eveiy  wind,  almost  as  the  genns  and  blossoms  of  tropical  fruits 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  carried  over  seas  and  continents  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  storm,  the  truths  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel-— its  tidings  of  redemptioin,  its  revelation  of  Christ- 
may  reach  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  may  be  implanted, 
and  may  spring  up  in  beauty,  and  may  bring  forth  their  fruit  amid 
the  isUnds  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  the  wiUs  and  fastnesses  of  that 
ancient  empire  whose  walls,  when  Paul  was  writing,  were  hoary 
with  the  moss  of  centuries,  or  on  some  lonely  and  abnost  unin- 
habited island  of  the  southern  Pacific :  in  lands  where  no  voice  of 
the  living  preacher  was  ever  heard,  and  to  which  no  other  ambassar 
dor  of  the  cross  has  ever  {uerced ;  and  distant  as  is  that  land,  and 
unapproached  and  inaccessible,  there  may  be  oonstituted  at  onoe 
the  Church  <^  Christ  in  all  its  privilege  and  prerogative ;  with  no 
more  need  of  aid  from  without,  in  order  to  the  peifectness  of  its 
development,  than  the  germ  would  have,  when  once  deposited  upon 
the  distant  mountain,  of  the  presence  and  aid  of  other  germs  to 
quicken  it  in  activity,  and  mature  it  into  a  tree.'* 

The  next  extract  is  fi*om  a  sermon  entitled,  ''Christianity:  its 
Destined  Supremacy  on  the  Earth,'*  which  was  preached  April  6 
and  18, 1851,  before  the  Foreign  Mismotiaiy  Society  of  New  Tork 
and  Brooklyn. 

After  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  ct  Christianity,  and  an  argu- 
ment for  its  supremacy  in  the  earth,  based  first  upon  "  Th$  very 
fact  thai  Ood  hat  eitablUhed  and  iiUroduoed  U  to  human  knawl- 
•igeP  3.  "^  Thai  the  mteriar  $tntetur$  cf  ChmHanity^  ii$  fitmema 
to  mtm^  the  reply  which  ii  gives  to  hii  deepest  demands^  aUopr&miee 
tkii  wpremaeyP  8.  *^  Thai  the  aeeompliekmeni  <tf  tide  final  eupre- 
maey  of  Christianity  will  nMy  eomplete  the  drele  of  History;  will 
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ffive  unitp  and  v>h6Une9B  to  the  annals  of  the  Race;  wUl  ihow  throng 
their  eourees  a  sublime  method,^  4.  ^  That  the  specific  dedarationM 
of  €hd  in  the  Scriptures  assure  us  of  that  result;^  and,  lastly, 
^  That  the  historic  progress  of  Christianity  among  men^  with  the 
nature  of  the  arena  on  which  it  now  acts^  gives  oMurance  cf  its 
supremacy!*    The  writer  concludes  as  follows : 

^How  ought  we  then,  my  friends,  to  labor  for  GhriBtianity?  to 
spread  its  TVath,  its  Promise  and  life?  For  this  one  practical 
lesson,  I  have  brought  to  you  the  sulject  Cheerfully,  joyfully 
should  we  labor;  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  and  with  the 
energy  of  endeavor  which  thesctinspire.  We  are  placed  at  a  criti- 
cal point  in  the  progress.  Our  agendes  and  advantages  are  vast  for 
action.  If  we  act  vigorously,  we  send  an  influence  far  out  on  Time. 
If  we  now  falter,  and  turn  upon  our  course,  if  we  think  that  Ghris- 
tianity  is  becoming  effete,  that  some  new  force  must  take  ita  place^ 
that  some  manifestation  of  Christ  in  BQs  gloiy  must  precede  its 
supremacy — ^we  are  fidling  at  the  point,  where  of  all  we  should  be 
strong.  The  moral  ai^roment  against  such  theories,  derived  from 
their  influence  in  repressing  Christian  activity,  is  definite  and  just. 
The  hostile  pressure  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  past^  is  enough 
to  overwhelm  them.  Let  us  never  allow  them  to  hamper  our  effort 
Our  duty  is  to  work  I  with  ardor  and  fidelity ;  not  with  pasricmate, 
fitful  impulse,  but  with  an  energy  that  abides,  and  grows  mightier 
as  developed — 

<  Like  the  star— nnhasting ; 
Like  the  star — ^unresting  I' 

<*  We  ought  to  grapple  Christianity  ourselves,  with  a  firmer  fidtli, 
with  a  deeper  attachment ;  to  illustrate  its  beauty  more  brightly  in 
our  life :  to  enter  more  largely  its  truth  and  promise,  and  its  spirit 
of  grace.  We  ought  to  apply  it  more  stringently  to  affidrs.  We 
ought  to  spread  it  more  rapidly  to  others.  As  an  age  distinguished 
for  the  rapid  extension  of  concunercial  relations,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  mechanic  arts,  this  should  be  pre-eminently  a  missionary 
age.  The  resources  God  gives  us,  are  to  be  used  in  His  servioew 
Let  an  unfruling  trust  direct  their  application.    With  every  im- 
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proyement  which  mventioii  develops,  our  effort  should  increaae; 
with  every  new  field  that  opens  before  us,  its  reach  should  be 
wider.  The  press,  the  railway,  steam-frigates,  the  voices  that  talk 
like  genii  in  the  air — ^they  all  must  be  subordinated,  and  more  and 
more,  to  Him  who  cometh  I  •  They  arise  to  us  in  God's  Providence — 
this  swift  unwearying  foot,  this  iron  lung,  this  column  of  fire  which 
carries  as  well  as  guides,  this  nerve  of  nations — and  so  they  must 
be  used,  by  God's  people  for  His  purposes.  What  the  Fathers  did 
with  art,  as  it  rose  in  the  cathedral,  as  it  blushed  upon  the  can- 
vas, that  we  must  do  with  art,  as  it  heaves  in  the  engine,  as  it 
thriUs  on  the  wires.  Amid  these  quick  electric  times,  when  knowl- 
edge is  increasing,  when  many  are  running  to  and  fro,  when  society 
is  sensitive  to  every  impulse,  when  God  in  His  providence  seems 
taking  the  masses,  and  shaking  them  asunder,  that  truth  may  reach 
them,  when  even  across  the  seas  He  bares  the  kingdoms  to  the  force 
of  the  Gospel,  and  breaks  the  archways  beneath  which  we  may 
bear  the  banner  of  Salvation.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  should 
labor  for  Christ,  and  use  every  force  for  the  spread  of  His  system ; 
so  that  the  annihilation  of  distance  upon  the  earth  may  teach  men 
what  Carlyle  says  it  cannot,  'the  winged  flight,  through  immensity, 
to  God's  Throne ;'  so  that  the  cheaper  fiibrics,  the  swifter  railways, 
may  'help  men  towards  what  Novalis  calls  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality.' The  penetrating  despondency  that  enthralls  some  minds, 
as  if  Christianity  were  growing  weak, — the  subtle  skepticism  that 
binds  the  will  with  its  fine  filaments,  and  teaches  men  to  doubt  if 
the  system  can  grapple  the  problems  of  our  times,  if  it  can  master 
the  resistances  that  here  and  there  confront  it,  can  work  out  freedom 
and  truth  among  us,  if  it  will  not  be  lost  amid  politics  and  arts,  if 
the  personal  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  needed  to  renew  it — ^let  us 
cut  sharply  through  this  with  the  blade  of  God's  promise  I  Let  us 
lift  ourselves  above  it,  remembering  the  past  I  Let  us  thever  despond ! 
no,  not  for  an  hour  I  We  might  have  done  that,  under  the  terrible 
domination  of  the  first  persecution.  We  might  have  done  that, 
when  the  sculptured  sarcophagus  of  a  system  of  Sacraments  en- 
cased Christianity.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  despondency, 
what  with  any  thing  but  gladness,  and  the  grandest  activity,  when 
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wiib  the  Scnptcmt  open  and  free,  iridi  Chiudamty  thioned 
in  them,  and  God  on  their  side,  amid  an  era  eo  brilliant  and  pto- 
pidous!  Oh,  if  we  ham  fidth  and  a  justified  ooniage,  if  we  nae  the 
Nflouroee  God  gi^ei  us  lo  amply,  if  we  diaw  down  by  prayer  that 
aid  which  He  has  pledged— then  may  we  iee  this  truth  ptx)greMing 
broadly,  with  ymA  rapidity,  towardi  glorious  .predominanoe  I  The 
redemption  of  Christ,  the  g^oiy  of  God,  the  beauty  of  Heaven,  the 
gnoe  of  the  Spirit— on  all  the  tronbled  waves  of  Ii&  these  shall 
shed  their  sweet  influence,  lliey  shall  kindle  new  joy  thioaghont 
the  raee.  lielioratioiis  in  society  shall  follow  them  as  they  go,  re- 
funding to  their  impulse.  They  shall  corer  the  earth  with  &nns 
of  beauty  I  By  eyery  hope  that  springs  within  ns,  by'  the  ooofi- 
dence  of  prayer  inspired  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  manifold  Toifies  of 
history  and  the  present,  by  the  promises  that  stud  the  arch  of  God^ 
word— we  know  that  to  be  possible!  For  that,  CSuiatiamty  was 
given  and  is  fitted!  For  that,  then,  we  shoald  strive!  until  the 
Factanswen  the  Brophecy;  until  the  dawn  has  br^tened  into 
day! 

''For  the  last  thought^  my  hearen,  conneeted  with  this  solgect, 
how  vividly  does  this  oome  tons:  Thepeno$iaiobligaiioH€fmekof 
tu  to  iubmU  from  the  heart  to  Ckrufa  dotnmUm/  The  ancient 
legend  of  the  Chuioh,  that  Julian  died  exclaiming  as  he  expired, 
'GaUlean,  thou  hast  conquered  T  is  certain  to  be  realised,  far  the 
substance  of  its  history,  in  every  soul  not  submitted  to  C9iiJst  His 
rule  at  last  shall  be  complete ;  and  the  period  of  that  sway  shall 
encompass  eternity.  How  great,  then  the  privilege  of  now  aooepting 
Him ;  of  entering  through  ftith  the  kingdom  He  administen;  of 
finding  in  that  our  permanent  home  1  It  b  very  observable  in  the 
scriptural  disdosurea,  oonceraing  the  glory  to  be  reached  ia  mil- 
lenninm,  that  the  blessedness  of  esrfh  seems  to  shade  away  into  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  Hie  horiaon  of  the  Future  to  the  inqiired 
seer,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  defined  against  the  embosoming 
etenity,  as  was  that  of  the  past,  where  time  in  its  relations  to  man 
began,  melts  away  into  g^ory,  and  is  merged  in  the  infinite;  as  the 
edge  of  the  doud  is  dissolved  beneath  the  splendor  of  the  sun  at  his 
setting;  and  one  can  scarcely  tell  where  earth  has  dosed  and  heaven 
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b^;m8.  Ahy  that  shall  be  the  Meity  of  the  soul  that  has  truly  aad 
inwardly  taken  Christ  as  ita  prince !  It  shall  dwell  on  earth  and 
dwell  in  heayen ;  on  the  glorified  earth,  bright  with  Christ's  pra»> 
ence,  amid  the  rapture  of  heaven,  where  He  is  enthroaed  I  But  in 
that  last  and  glorious  age— oh,  let  us  feel  this  I — ^that  age  to  whose 
perfeetion  all  others  shall  have  contxibuted,  and  in  whose  giory  they 
all <ahall  be  crowned;  there  wiU  be  found  no  place  on  eaiih,  no 
place  in  heaven, ibr  him  who  hath  not  bowed  to  ChiistI  Thedo* 
minion  of  Messiah  hath  no  premises  for  him  I" 

In  a  discourse  entitled  "  The  Civil  Law — ^man^i  oUigation  to  obey 
it,**  after  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  most  manly  and  masterly  ezposi* 
tion  of  the  sobject,  abstractly  conmdered,  application  of  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  is  made  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Fugitive  Shn^ 
Law,  and  Dr.  Stons  thna  defines  his  own  position  in  respect  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Fugitive  Slave : 

''Nay,  nay,  my  friends  I  I  cannot  do  thia  essential  injustice! 
Though  the  c<»nmands  ai  the  law  were  a  hundredfold  more  strin- 
gent, I  would  not  tonch  a  hair  of  that  man's  head !  Though  its 
penalties  were  accumulated  to  tenfold  greatness,  they  should  not 
shut  my  doom  against  him  I  I  will  not  resist  the  law  by  £i>roe  and 
violence.  I  wiU  even  advise  the  man  to  fiee  it,  if  he  can,  and  not 
resist  it,  although  it  hurls  him  back  upon  his  ri{^t  of  self-defence. 
Biit  I  wiU  not  obey  it,  nnfeia  by  bearing  its  pcmalties.  The  man 
who  doea  otherwise  ia  in  peril  of  hia  souL  For  eternity  is  grander 
than  time  and  its  scenes  I  The  eye  thai  shall  search  our  life  at  the 
judgment  is  mors  terrible  than  that  of  the  human  tribunal  I  and  he 
that  hath  done  wrong  shall  meet  it  there  I  The  omniscienoe  of 
Ood  will  never  forget  itl  I  do  not  find  that  my  fetheia  covenanted 
that  I  should  do  this  act;  bat  if  they  did,  it  must  be  cancelled.  I 
cannot  renew  a  covenant  for  such  a  crime.  It  ia  said  that  the  Union 
ia  imperilled  by  such  reftisaL  But  conse<piences  stte  doubtful,  and 
right  is  definite.  It  is  right  to  do  what  Qod's  law  bids  us,  in  relar 
tion  to  our  brother,  though  the  world  shake  beneath  us  I  I  knonv 
the  resulte  that  seem  poosed  upon  the  Union*  But  if  that  is  rightr 
eons,  and  is  worthy  of  preservation,  it  cannot  require  such  iniquity 
to  its  support    God  certainly  would  not  save  it  by  the  disregard  of 
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hk  law.  And  he  that  does  the  right,  under  the  government  of  Qod, 
is  always  safe.  He  hUh  in  with  the  lines  of  God's  purpose  and 
requirement  He  works  towards  the  ultimate  good  of  all  I  He  is 
in  harmony  with  that  jsystem  whose  law  is  holiness." 

We  had  marked  also  for  insertion  here  portions  of  an  article  in 
the  Fehruaiy  number  of  the  New  Englander  for  1858,  upon  **'  The 
True  Success  of  Human  life,"  and  of  a  discourse  deliTered  in  1854, 
on  th^  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  anniTersaryof  Monson  Academy, 
upon  *^  The  Relations  of  our  Present  and  Coming  Civilization  to  Good 
Letters  and  their  Fh)gre8B."  But  we  have  aheadj  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  cannot  insert  them,  although  we  long  to  do  sa  If  Dr. 
Storrs  had  never  published  any  thing  but  the  DiscouTBe  last  mok- 
tioned,  it  would,  in  our  judgment,  of  itself  have  suflBced  to  give  him 
a  place  as  a  writer  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  clergymen  now 
living,  and  that  we  know  o^  whether  old  or  young.  There  is  also 
before  us,  ^  The  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  appointed  by  the  Sodety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  CoUegef* 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Storrs,  and  has  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech  in  it,  but  which  our  friend,  the  unimaginative  critic,  will  find 
to  be  as  patiently,  judiciously,  and  ably  prepared,  as  if  Dr.  Stona  had 
never  made  use  of  a  metaphor  unce  he  was  bom. 

One  extract  more  we  must  make,  however,  fixnn  a  platlbnn  ad- 
dress made  before  the  American  Bible  Society,  at  its  thirty-fifth 
anniversary,  in  support  of  the  fourth  and  following  resolution : 

^Resolved^  That  the  translation  of  the  Divine  Word  into  the 
languages  of  man  is  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  such  liability  to  error, 
and  such  immeasurable  importance,  as  properly  to  demand  for  those 
engaged  in  it  the  affectionate  consideration  of  this  Society,  and  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  who  love  God." 

Mr.  Storrs  thus  speaks  of  our  obligations  to  the  present  vendon 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  our  Hter^ 
•  ature: 

*^  And  now  conader  what  influence  this  version  has  put  into  our 
literature— I  might  say  into  all  the  history  and  hfA  of  the  Kngiiah 
people.    It  comes  to  us  with  authority  from  our  childhood.    Its 
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words  are  beard  amid  drcanutanceB  best  adapted  to  make  them 
impressive — on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  churches,  in  the  family  derotions. 
Thej  have  been  taught  in  even  the  common-schools  of  our  land, 
blessed  be  God  for  that  I  They  have  become  wrought,  we  may  say, 
into  the  very  substance  and  texture  of  our  thoughts,  our  associations, 
our  earliest  and  most  cherished  expressions.  And  so  they  act 
mightily,  as  an  educating  power,  on  the  popular  mind.  They  have 
done  so  for  generations.  They  act  even  upon  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature.  What  delicate,  fiury-like  forms  this  tough  and 
oaken  Saxon,  so  skilfully  combined  with  the  more  majestic  Roman 
tongue,  has  been  wrought  into  in  hymns  and  the  structures  of 
poetry ;  in  those  beautiful  'Songs  of  Zion,'  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  I  Who  has  not  observed  in  the  great  senatorial  orator 
of  our  times,  that  when  he  rises  to  the  highest  point  of  eloquence, 
the  very  pitch  of  his  power,  he  reverts  to  the  simple  Biblical  phrase 
that  was  &miliar  to  us  in  childhood  9  And  it  is  by  that  that  he  shakes 
the  heart  of  his  hearers  with  his  wonderful  force.  For  what  would 
we  give  up  the  influences  which  this  version  has  put  in  our  literature  ? 
For  what  would  we  give  up  the  version  itself  9  There  is  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  I  believe,  in  this  dty  who  are  desiring  and  endeavor- 
ing to  put  this  out  of  use,  and  to  substitute  another  for  it,  prepared 
according  to  their  notions.  I  do  not  speak,  certainly,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  conunittee,  or  of  any  sodety,  but  simply  as  a  Christian 
man,  indebted  too  deeply  to  our  most  noble  version  to  be  willing  to 
give  it  up,  when  I  say,  that  no  man,  in  my  judgment,  intelligently 
weighing  this  matter,  would  think  for  a  moment  of  such  an  exchange. 
Give  up  our  version,  sir  f  Why  it  was  nine  hundred  years  in  com- 
ing to  its  completion!  It  is  hallowed  with  such  memories  as 
scarcely  belong  to  another  human  wosk.  It  stretches  back  one  of 
its  £Eur-reaching  roots  to  the  very  cell  of  Bede.  It  strikes  down 
another  beneath  the  burnt  ashes  of  Wickliffe.  It  sends  another 
under  the  funeral  pile  of  Tyndale.  It  twists  another  around  the 
stake  where  Cranmer  was  burned.  Give  up  this  version  for  a  trim 
and  varnished  new  one  I  Nay,  verily.  Those  broad  contorted  arms 
have  wrestled  with  the  fierce  winds  of  opinion  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  sweet  birds  of  heaven  have  loved  to  come  and  sing  among  them; 
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aad  they  smg  there  stilL  Their  leaves  are  le^vee  of  life  and  hedyog. 
There  »  not  a  text  pefi.daiKt  upon  those  1)oi:^;bs  but  has  the  stuff  of 
raligioii  and  Kteratnre  in  it  They  have  given  of  their  iftbed 
strength  to  every  enterprise  for  human  welfiire.  Give  np  this  ver* 
sion  I  It  IS  onr  Amerioan  inheritanoe.  It  came  over  in  the  May 
Flower;  it  was  brought  by  Oglediorpe  to  Georgia;  it  hsa  ^read 
aoross  oar  land;  it  has  been  the  joy  of  generationa  to  sit  imder 
its  shadows  It  wiH  stand  while  the  hills  stsnd.  Sir,  I  think  we  wiU 
not  give  up  this  oak  of  die  ages  for  any  modem  tulip-tree,  at  present' 
We  have  said  that  the  Church  of  die  Puritans  (Mr.  Beechei^s) 
was  an  oflfahoot  from  the  Oiuich  of  the  Klgrims.  &  is,  or  used  to 
be,  very  much  the  feshion,  therefore,  in  the  communis  where  both 
minister,  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  respective  paaton^ 
some  of  which  have  seemed  to  us  in  no  sort  kgitimatok  To  si^ 
nothing  of  the  difierenoe  in  age  and  ezpenence,  it  is  weU-ni|^ 
impoanble  to  conceive  two  individuals  mor^  unlike— phyncal]^, 
mentally,  generally.  Tliey  may  be  cenlinated^  but  that  sort  of  com- 
parisott,  whidi  mak»s  either  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
other,  is  altogether  incorrect,  we  think.  Men  are  not  required  to 
labor  their  Uvea  long,  in  destroying  whatever  individuality  God 
may  have  pven  them,  by  servilely  copying  somebody  else ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  required  to  be  their  own  imjaroved  and  perfected 
selves.  The  primeval  oak  would  make  but  a  poor  ancestral  elm. 
Mttcury  was  not  Mara,  nor  Juno,  Minerva,  yet  the  old  mythology 
put  th^n  all  upon  Olympos.  Mr.  Storrs  seems  like  one  who  knew 
boohs  better  than  men:  Mr.  Beedier  knows  men  as  men  know 
books.  Mr.  Storrs  preaches  subjects  to  men :  Mr.  Beecher,  them- 
selves to  men.  Mr.  Beecher  is  intensely  praclical:  Mr.  Stona, 
though  he  never  visits  dream-land,  loves  once  in  a  while  to  think 
of  it  Mr.  Stem  can  say  witty  things :  Mr.  Beecher  caimot  help 
saying  funny  things.  Mr.  Beecher  is  rugged  and  abrupt:  Mr.  Stem 
polished  and  complete.  Mr.  Stem  ib  earnest  and  impreasive :  Mr. 
Beecher  impaasioned  and  explosive.  Mr.  Stoirs  excels  in  tiie  rich- 
ness of  his  rhetoric:  Mr.  Beecher  in  tiie  richness  of  his  ideas.  Mr. 
Stomi  uses  fine  powder  and  a  smooth-b<He  rifle,  silver  mounled : 
Mr.  Beecher  double  charges  a  msty-looking  creased-bore,  with  m 
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nobcfciM  cf  oooM  sad  Sm^  tad  Utw  At  bcdkt  that  newer  miMi. 
Mr.SloiiBhfliiioladEofvianenitioQ:  Mr,  Boeohef  has  no  lack  of  the 
wantofH.  MnBlorrsiiiiotfaiidof  oontiofvenj:  batt^ 
WBten  of  deteU  ooald  nol  erca  pcrboQ  Mr.  BeedMT.  What  thMi! 
Ifoft  tbe  Anb  ooniMr  beeame  the  Ai^Mh  ww^ione^  or  Baohard^ 
battle  iiTft  the  T>nmaiiffw  blado  of  Saladm  I  Mwt  Hm  Corintfaian 
oohunn  baoomo  Dotio^  or  Lthmxm^  aiaalt  Shall  the  matarial 
world  be  M  of  vafie^i  and  tfaa  aaantal  and  ipbitnal  be  flat  $aiA 
unifoRii  t  Shall  not  flia  ICBy-bogk  aovaid  ila  own  iiota^  but  would 
(he  walla  of  Jarieho  harra  tnmUedy  if  Gideon'a  raaoi^^ionid  had  ind- 
talad  the  aaokbot  t  For  oar  own  part»  we  aie  thoEoughly  glad,  that 
two  BMA  ao  ualike  i&  ttttperament  and  mental  chamotar,  ao  omilar 
in  eatholioity  of  r^irit^  in  loftmaM  of  ainiy  and  in  ooMocratiop  of 
pavpoae,  ihoold  httM  been  placed  at  aaeh  poata,  and  in  juitiif^^ 
Tkej  dUkt  wideijr-Hdl  olheia  do^  and  it  ia  beti  they  ihould. 

Mr.  Stona  haa  of  kte  i^peoBBd  aa  a  atroaf^  adn^cate  of  what  is 
odled,  aUhoogh  not  with  entire  eomctnan,  a  C!ong«egati<nial  lit- 
Qigy»  Some  aeem  to  anppoae  that  the  moTement  opon  thia  adbjeot 
eonlapktea  a  grafting  of  the  ^piacopal  Fh^e^Book,  or  certain  per- 
tjoiie  of  at»  iqpon  Congrogationnl  cbnichefc  We  aodentand  it  to  be, 
in  the  main,  and  aimpfy,  a  movement  in  finror  of  Oongregataonal 
wordi^:  that  ia  to  aay,  of  cartain  fbnna  and  methoda  of  ehuroh 
wonhip^  adq>ted  to^  and  capable  of  being  ahand  by  the  wbofe  con- 


In  leqpeet  cf  thia  aoiiyeat,  the  Ipiaoopal  GhiBdi  aaean  to  te 
estrame,  and  the  Ooi^Ngational  at  the  othen  Hie  proper  mean,  it 
ia  thought,  ia  betwean  bodi  cf  theoiL  There  oan  be  no  qneataon  that 
other  denooinationa  leoogniae  very,  iwiy  mnoh  ihat  is  moat  daront 
and  beaotifta  in  (he  fbma  of  the  Ipiaoopal  Gkmh.  8ttll  they 
are  thought  to  be  too  atiff  ofientiBaa,  and  vnyieldi^g;  not  alwa^ 
^T*^  thamaehea  to  the  wania  of  the  eoiigiegatioa»  or  the  asigen- 
eiaa  cf  drcnmatanoaa.  TUa  indeed  ia  6H  to  be  aa  evil,  by  aoma  at 
laMt  among  Ipjaftffaliai  tiiemaelvea.  Jn  tha  Goagr^gatioBnl 
Chwch,  aa  a  nil,  tl»  entire  offleecfaatanaiwoaliip  devolveai^Qn 
the  clergy  Bian  at  one  end  of  tha  chnrch,  aad  tha  choir  and  etgaaiat 
at  the  other,    Juat  here,  then,  the  qneation  ariaea,  What  ia  the  grand 
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and  pximal  object  fixrwhidi  each  Chzutian  coDgfegatioB  meets  npoo 
the  Sabbath  day  t  Certainlj  not  to  hear  a  xniniflter  preach,  or  a 
choir  sing;  but  for  the  appropriate  publio  wonhip.of  Qcd — the 
priTilege,  and  dniy  <rf  worship,  belonging  jnat  as  much  to  the  child 
in  the  gallery,  as  to  the  minister  in  the  pnlpit  In  this  re^Mct^  the 
whole  congregation  stands  upon  the  same  footing :  the  true  coi^^ 
gational  idea  of  a  minister,  in  its  simplest  elements  being,  a  man 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  congregation,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  attainments,  the  superiority  ct  his  character,  and  the 
purity  of  his  piety,  to  be  its  leader,  guide,  and  instructor  in  religious 
things.  In  no  sense  is  he  like  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  going  once 
a  year  alone  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  making  the  (^fering;%  and 
bearing  the  sins  for  the  whole  congiegation.  Nor  is  the  church  a 
religious  lecture-room,  with  gallery  and  choir,  but  a  temple  for  God's 
worship !  Are,  then,  the  true  ends  of  the  Sabbath  assemblage  best 
answered,  by  allowing  minister  and  choir  to  perform  the  whole 
external  act  of  a  duty  binding  alike  upon  all  t  There  are  many 
ministers,  whose  extemporaneous  prayers  are  always  fervent  and 
Impropriate.  There  are  others  of  dcTout  spirit,  and  nice  senae  of 
propriety,.who  fiul,  nevertheless^  in  instant  and  fitting  eTprawon 
There  are  others  of  fervent  and  fluent  utterance,  who  not  infre- 
quently indulge  in  petitions,  that  shock  the  feelings  of  all  assembled. 
But  in  the  firrt  case  mentioned,  the  congregation  cannot  know 
what  is  to  be  asked  for,  until  the  words  are  uttered.  In  the  second, 
the  labor  and  di£Scnlty  of  following  the  minister,  interferes  seriously 
with  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  act  of  worship.  In  the  third, 
an  individual  must  make  choice  of  one  of  three  altonatxves:  other 
to  unite  in  a  petition  which  he  does  not  approve,  or  to  <^er  a  dif- 
ferent petition  himself  from  the  clergyman  with  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uniting,  or  dier  none. 

Would  not,  then,  the  true  ends  of  the  Sabbath  service  be  better 
attained,  by  a  form  of  worship  only  to  be  adopted  by  the  congrega- 
tion after  careful  thought  and  discussion,  but  which,  when  once 
adopted,  all  might  know,  and  in  which  all  might  j<»n  f  There  is 
no  B^iscopacy  about  this.    Episcopacy  is  surely  scwnejhing  dae 
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than  a  church  where  the  entire  congregation  joins  audibly  in  the 
service.  Suppoaei  for  example,  any  one  church  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination,  or  delegates  from  an  association  of  churches, 
should  agree  to  have  church  singing,  instead  of  choir  singing;  to 
have  the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  day,  read  alternately 
by  pastor  and  people ;  to  have  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Aposdea'  Creed 
embodied  into  the  service,  and  to  reconmiend  to  all  the  congrega- 
tion to  join  in  these,  witii  whatever  further  reconmiendations  might 
be  made,  and  we  only  mention  these  by  way  of  illustration — ^and 
suppose  that  for  these  reconunendations,  were  claimed  only  the 
weight,  and  authority,  which  the  wise  and  .careful  counsel  of  a 
majority  always  shotdd  have,  and  which  reoommendations,  if  adopted, 
should  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  minister's  liberty  of  extempo- 
raneous prayer,  whenever  occasion  required;  would  there  be  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Congregationaliflm  in  this  f  Would 
not  a  form  of  service,  based  upon  such  reconunendations,  tend  rather 
to  increase  the  interest  of  young  and  old  in  sanctuary  observances, 
to  inspire  increased  respect  for  the  word  and  the  house  of  God,  and  be 
more  in  accordance  with  true  ideas  of  Sabbath  worship  f  The  ques- 
tion,  after  all,  turns  upon  this,  for  the  right  to  adopt  such  a  form  is 
inherent  in  every  Congregational  church,  and  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
kill  such  a  proposed  change  by  the  bare  statement  ''that  it  is  an 
innovation  upon  long'^stablished  Congregational  forms."  It  was 
John  Robinson  himself  who  said,  "K  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you, 
by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you 
were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry,  for  I  am  verily  persuaded, 
— ^I  am  very  confident,  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of 
his  holy  word."  There  was  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  first  dissenters,  who  broke  away  from  what  they  conceived  the 
extreme  of  formalism,  to  rush  themselves  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
Pilgrims  were  men  of  the  times,  and  for  the  times ;  although,  in 
more  respects  than  we  can  enumerate,  men  that  have  been  unsur- 
passed since  the  world  stood.  But  it  from  thence  in  nowise  fidiows 
that  Gothic  temples  should  be  defaced,  or  images  broken,  or  witches 
hanged,  or  the  Connecticut  blue-laws  re-enacted.    Practically,  too, 
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there  his  ben  imioyitioiu  Mee&i^hoiifleB  un  dnmlMi^  irriniBtern 
aie  dflfgysMQi  oongngmtioiie  do  join  ia  ugix^,  nd — a  woneaort 
of  itmoflieai    nil  in  pngrer* 

Ift  tiiflte  hsmltjf  leDMurkBi  we  have  in  fhe  nuni  aidictttod  &e  mm 
whieh  ve  believe  «e  hdd  by  Dr.  Stank  TIa  enhjeci  ie  intereitiiig, 
and  ^im  ahoold  Hke  to  enter  mora  largely  into  it^  had  via  time. 

We  iie  fure^  thora  ie  enoog^  npcn  both  lides  of  the  qnertion  to 
deserve  moit  oarafol  thought  and  cHicnariotti  It  mnat  be  met  upon 
ito  own  meril8»  if  met  at  aL  It  cannot  be  laUed  by  die  ifaaip^  but 
snpeilicial  atatemenl)  however  ddlfidly  flange  tiiaft  the  moteBMui 
savoia  of  ^^iaoopaey.  Before  no«r,  ertnmea  have  aw^  aad  vra  are 
•ore  theie  la  a  leavea  of  real  worth  in  Aia  edgeot^  nUeh  ia  qniekly 
but  eflEectnafy  wetldng,  and  which  will  piove  Uaelf  powsifid  ibr 
good,  within  a  few  doae  coming  yeaia. 

Bat  we  nuttt  doae^  even  thoagfa  we  woold  g^adtf  aliida  kngat  in 
the  ihidow  of  a  good  maik  We  can  oi^  lay  in  eondnnoDy  Aat 
fow  men  are  more  genial  and  daKghlftd  in  xatboate  aoeial  fife  than 
Dr.Stona.  There fe a natoral aenaitiveneia and leMrve^ appanot in 
general  aodety,  wliiA  diaappean  altogether  iriien  he  ia  among  tiwae 
by  whom  he  ia  belt  knovoL  Be  oombiaea  very  great  wmplirity  of 
charaoterf  and  gentleneM  cf  di^MmtMai^  with  liie  meat  tfaotong^ 
fearieaBHean^  and  pnasnta  in  hk  own  penon  a  ohoioe  eaampb  cf  the 
CSiriafian  genUemaa* 
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STEPHEN  HIGGINSON  TING, 


TEGB  EXTEMFQHE  FBEAGHEB. 
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Wbatdoever  shall  be  giTen  joa  in  that  hoax,  that  apeak  ye." 


•^i*»«*— "•^»W*Fi*' 


liB,  Tnre,  as  s  roproBgntatitt  pieaolieri  should  be  disoiuBed  in 
thne  aapeeto— as  an  artempoie  preacher,  a  pieadher  to  the  young, 
and  an  impersonation  of  eztmme  **Lov<Sinrc]i"  sentiments. 

As  an  extsmpore  speaker  be  has  not  his  sapericMr  in  the  American 
Pulpit;  and  i^  in  oomparative  oriticlim,  one  includes  all  the  par- 
tieolars  which  enter  into  aooomplished  Extempore,  he  has  not  his 
eqnaL  He  exoeb  in  salf-posseBsion,  in  flnenoy,  in  command  of  Ian- 
goage,  in  quotation,  in  local  allnsioDs,  in  keen  thrusts,  in  dennnda* 
tion,  in  fire  of  eiptonsion,  in  flash  of  eye,  in  force  of  gesture,  and  in 
climaxea  of  eloqiienee.  Pablio  sentiment  regards  him  as  Prince  of 
PlalibrmerB. 

In  Tiew  of  this  it  is  a  significant  ibel,  fliU  of  encomtigement  to 
yonng  professional  men,  that  Dr.  I^ng  did  not  begin  professional 
life  as  a  remarkable  extempore  speaker.  He  was  fenced,  into  Extem- 
pore by  circumstances.  During  the  first  two  years  after  taUng 
orders  he  was  obliged  to  teach  school  fbr  a  fiyelihood,  and,  hating 
little  time  fiir  writing  sermons,  was  oompelled  to  talk  in  the  pulpit 
And  yet  so  seldom  did  he  satisfy  himself  with  the  extempore  expres- 
sion of  his  thought  and  feehng,  and  to  liable  was  he  to  feilure,  that 
for  yean  Extempore  was  uphill  w<xk.  But,  bom  the  outset,  regard- 
ing  this  as  the  best  way  of  preaching,  he  persevered  against  dia- 
oonrsgementii  and  though  cast  down,  would  not  be  destroyed.    He 
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reasoned  that  the  pnlpit  is  established,  partly  for  iDstrucdon,  but 
principally  for  the  Irindling  of  sensibilitiesy  the  rousing  <^  nffeddons^ 
the  awakening  of  the  soul.    The  school  is  the  place  for  instmctioii, 
and  the  pulpit  for  inspiration.    And  instruction,  when  used  in  the 
pulpit,  is  rather  a  means  to  inspiration  than  an  end  in  it8el£     All 
thorough  and  precise  elaboration  of  truth,  which  properly  fomis  tJie 
foundation  of  a  sermon,  belongs  to  the  study,  and  is  best  embodied 
in  writing;  but  the  application  of  that  truth  by  illustration,  by 
expresdon  of  heart-beatings,  by  personal  appeal,  by  all  the  vazied 
manifestation  of  sympathy  and  interest  and  love,  is  best  expressed 
by  Extempore,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  naturally  and  effectiTely 
expressed  by  reading  or  recitation.    Expression  must  come  fresh 
from  the  heart,  to  reach  the  heart,  with  all  the  dewdiops  on  it. 
The  Quakers  cling  to  a  strong  position,  so  &r  as  the  department  of 
preaching  goes.    They  insist  on  entire  frdth  in  the  inspiratum  of 
the  mom^t.    The  command,  ^  Take  no  thought  befoiehand  what 
ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate,''  tiiey  obey.    Hence  their 
preachers,  when  destitute  of  education,  of  mental  discipline,  of  cul- 
ture, and  of  superior  natural  endowment,  interest  and  move  an  andih 
ence  to  a  singular  degree.    And  when  possessing  the  gifts  and  edu- 
cation which  form  the  most  effective  preaxiher,  they  hold  an  aadienoe 
in  more  thorough  control  than  equally  gifted  preachers  who  rdy  on 
special  preparation.    In  writing,  one  is  too  self-oonsdoufl^  thought 
gives  way  to  form,  and  rhetoric  usurps  the  place  of  truth ;  but  let  a 
preacher,  with  self-forgetful  consecration  and  reliance  on  Qod'a  belp, 
cast  himself  on  the  waters  of  Extempore,  full  of  his  subject  and  fired 
with  love,  and  he  will  inevitably  speak  **  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum."    Such,  we  apprehend,  would  be  a  fiur  statement 
of  Dr.  Tung's  views. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Extempore  in  the 
pulpit.  Dr.  Tyng  held  on  against  all  fiulures  and  discounigemeinis. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  we  cannot  withhold  an  anecdote  casually 
told,  in  a  conversation  on  oratory,  by  a  friend  and  brother  cleigy- 
man  of  Dr.  ling's.  He  said,  ''To  illustrate  what  perseverance  can 
do,  I  must  tell  you  a  fiict  about  Dr.  Tjrng.  Tou  know  his  proud 
position  as  an  extempore  preacher.    He  has  gained  it  by  the  power 
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of  wilL  It  was  diaoonraging  busmeflB  to  him  for  the  fint  yean; 
80  much  80,  that,  during  the  8econd  year  of  his  settlement  at  George- 
town, when  attempting  Extempore  one  afternoon  in  his  pulpit,  with 
distinguiahed  members  of  Congress  present,  he  became  confused, 
hesitated,  tried  to  regain  composure,  failed,  stumbled  on  in  the 
midst  of  embarrassment,  finally  forgot  his  text,  and,  after  ten 
minutes,  broke  down  completely.  That  was  a  hard  experience  for 
a  young  man ;  and  on  his  way  home  the  oppressive  silence  was 
finally  broken  by  his  wife  saying,  'Now,  husband,  is  it  not  clear 
that  you  should  giye  up  this  preaching  witliout  notes!'  *  Those 
words,'  said  Dr.  I^ng  to  me, '  roused  my  whole  nature.'  '  Giye  up !' 
I  said.  'No,  neverj  with  God's  helpT  and  he  didn't.  And  yet 
that  man,  fluent  as  he  is,  braye  and  self-reliant  as  he  seems,  never 
goes  into  the  pulpit  without  painful  apprehensions,  sometimes  even 
the  most  painfiil  conviction  of  impending  failure.  He  is  sensitive  to 
circumstance  and  suiroundings,  is  easily  disturbed,  and  even  harassed 
by  changes  or  interruptions,  rarely  if  ever  feels  a  comfortable  satis- 
fiiction  with  a  public  effort,  and  more  often  is  prostrated  •by  dis- 
couragement at  supposed  Ccdlure." 

Truly  the  life  of  the  extempore  preacher  is  a  hard  life  to  lead ; 
yet,  perhaps,  the  very  sensibility  of  nerve,  the  veiy  tremulousness  of 
spiritual  fibre,  susceptible  to  such  pain,  is  the  essential  of  the  ex- 
tempore orator,  who  is  called  to  thrill  the  duller  hearts  of  others 
with  the  throbbing  inspiration  of  his  own. 

There  are  special  difficulties  connected  with  pulpit  Extempore. 
The  limited  time  is  a  serious  one.  The  speaker  dare  not  enlaige 
as  the  thought  develops,  lest  he  speak  too  long,  or  be  forced  to 
omit  the  closing  application.  The  customary  length  of  a  sennon  is 
often  too  brief  to  pass  from  the  foundation  of  calm  exposition  to  the 
pinnacle  of  towering  eloquence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Dr. 
Tyng,  who  times  himself  by  a  dock  in  his  pulpit,  preaching  usually 
thirty,  and  rarely  more  than  thirty-five  minutes.  In  neither  of  these 
ways  is  the  orator  of  the  bar  or  forum  hamperedv  He  may  speak 
Sttcceasive  hours  or  even  days ;  he  may  modify  to-day  the  free  ex- 
pression of  yesterday ;  he  may  enlarge,  and  enforce,  and  illustrate  to 
the  fiill  satisfaction  of  an  apprecialing  and  fruitful  intellect 
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Moroover,  the  preaoher's  aeiiBe  rfreqpoiMnbaiijr  groatci'  than  die 
kwyer'B — ^tends  to  paraljie  Bitli«r  than  atrangthfln.  A  aaoaa  of 
penonal  saperiorityy  too^  pvraaote  good  EU«i»pot%  from  wbidi 
the  preacher  18  dsbaired ;  beoaiiie  tlM  diffisiBnoa  k  hn  betweeB  liim 
and  his  aadienoe  than  between  a  lavyer  and  hia  jury,  and  beeaoBe 
bis  religion  inculcates  humility.  Hence  he  la  in  danger  of  beiog 
doll  by  self-restraint  if  be  be  not  foolish  by  freedom* 

Tet  the  preacher  has  two  advantages  which  overshadow  all  diaad- 
vantages^-^coiKviction  of  qjMakiDg  the  truth,  and  divine  aamntaiicia, 
both  promised  and  imparted.  Let  then  the  example  of  I>r,Tyngatim- 
uUte  to  effort  There  is  no  peculiar  gift  in  Sitempore  more  than  in 
wxitingy  or  acquisition^  or  mechanics*  Every  man,  to  be  sure^  has 
his  calling.  Some  will  succeed  in  one  thing  better  than  othen. 
William  Nonis^  of  Philadelphia,  tot  example,  friled  mote  than  enoe 
aa  a  merchant,  and  then  said,  pasnonately,  **!  will  never  tiy  a^in : 
I  waa  borp  to  be  a  blacbiroith,  I  always  wanted  to  bo  a  black- 
smith, now  I  will  be  a  blacksmith."  And  he k^hia  word;  opened 
a  Aop  in  the  country  at  first,  and  now  builda  the  world-f«nowned 
locomotiyeB,  whose  manufiicture  baa  yielded  multijdied  fortanea. 
Every  man  baa  his  gift,  but  no  more  of  speaking  than  of  writing. 
Perseverance  will  win  the  prise  for  most  And  is  it  not  the  higheat 
object  offered  to  the  menof  the  New  World— aneoeas  aa  the 
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DR.  TTNO'S  0ABBATH-SOHOOI8. 

A  second  Tciy  intenestii^  part  of  Dr.  Tyng^  character  and  liflb  ia 
his  successful  effort  in  Sonday-aohools.  The  Mowing  sentenoea, 
culled  from  a  sermon,  will  indicate  hia  eentimenti: 

^Ihe  great  object  which  we  haye  in  view  in  SabbathnKhool  in- 
stmotiozi  ia-— 'to  i^tm^  the  children  of  our  land  *  in  the  hooae  of  the 
Lord.'  We  wish  to  oonatitate  tme  piety  their  pleasne  and  their 
home;  to  make  the  privileges  and  oidinanaes  of  the  Oospel,  the  ap- 
pointed channeb  of  divine  grace  to  man,  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
^  ff^Vf  Atid  the  atmosphere  from  which  they  are  to  be  noaiished^ 
by  the  blessing  of  God  containing  and  imparting  the  vitality,  the 
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spirit  by  which  they  aiB  to  be  eustamed,  and  through 
which  they  are  to  gain  the  gift  of  life  etenud*  This  ia  the  giand 
olgect  of  Suoday^ichool  inatnictiiKi. 

**  It  is  a  well-known  tsieif  that  there  have  been  ahready,  ia  the 
Sonday-flohook  of  thia  oountiyi  many  thooaand  children  qpiritiially 
renewed  for  Godt  There  probably  is  not  a  pastor  in  oar  land  whose 
affections,  and  time^  and  prayers  hare  been  giv«n  in  any  &ir  meaaojre 
to  this  important  part  of  his  great  work  of  winning  sonh,  but  can 
testify  to  the  fiuthfulness  of  God  in  his  blessing  i^n  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  flodc  There  is  no  part  ot  the  pastor's  ohaige  which 
so  readily  and  snrely  rewards  him  for  all  the  toQ  and  effort  which 
he  demotes  to  it  as  Uie  SnndayHMshooL  It  has  iqypeared  to  me»  for 
severs!  yearip  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable  oTcrsight  among  many 
of  the  ministers  of  Christi  who^  I  doubt  no^  reaUy  M  an  mterest  in 
the  salvation  of  60ul%  that  so  little  comparative  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  all  my  observation  and  judgment,  as  well  as  all  my 
own  experience,  have  united  to  convince  me  is  the  most  pliable  por- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  their  effort,  and  the  field  which  renders  them 
the  most  qpeedy  and  abondant  harvest  for  the  labor  which  is  be* 
stowed  upon  it  Their  mii^dsare  stared  with  the  truths  of  the  holy 
Word  of  God*  They  have  acquired,  and  have  laid  up^  a  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures — the  fitets,  the  doctrineS|  the  instructions,  the  pr^ 
cepts  of  the  Scriptores,  which  no  oiher  nisihod  ever  devised  could 
have  imparted.  They  are  thusi  in  their  knowledge  of  spiritual 
thiiigBi  wiser  than  their  taachera  could  have  been  before  this  system 
of  usefiil  effort  was  established.  This  is  an  advantage  <rfinoalciilable 
importance.  The  BiUe  is  made  to  them  a  fiimiliar  book.  Then 
the  Bible  is  made  to  them  a  bo<dc  of  eigoymeni  It  is  surrounded 
in  their  minds  with  the  most  attractive  and  pteasant  assodations. 
TbB  way  in  which  it  has  been  brought  before  them  has  given  to  it  a 
peculiar  charm*  Their  acquirement  of  its  instructions  has  been  en* 
tiiely  voluntary.  The  connections  of  the  Sunday-echool  have  called 
into  exercise  the  kmdest  feeHngs  of  their  nature,  and  chiefly  devel- 
oped the  most  precious  and  purest  afiections  of  their  hearta.  Iliere 
is  nothing  gloomy  or  repulsive  connected  with  the  word  of  God  in 
the  associations  of  their  minds. 
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^Hien,  under  this  instruction,  children  acquire  a  love  for  the  oidi- 
nances  of  public  worship,  the  institutions  of  th'e  Lord's  house.  Tliey 
have  no  other  associations  than  those  of  pleasure  and  happiness  con- 
nected with  the  religious  services  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Sabbath 
has  not  been  to  them  a  weary  day.  Its  successiye  arrival  is  attended 
with  nothing  that  is  repulsiye.  They  grow  up  to  the  settled  period 
and  state  of  life  with  the  feeling  of  gladness  in  going  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord  more  and  more  deeply  engraven  upon  their  hearts.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  find,  and  to  look  for,  real  enjoyment  con- 
nected with  it;  and  they  expect  it,  even  in  the  maturity  of  life,  with 
no  other  anticipation.  There  has  been  no  cultivation  of  the  dii^>o- 
sition  to  sit  down  with  the  scomftd,  or  to  unite  with  those  who  scoff 
at  sacred  things.  Now,  who  can  doubt  the  importance  of  this  at- 
tainment? Who  can  &il  to  see  how  much  and  how  effectually  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  soul,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  character  for  God?  What  benefit,  short  of  the 
actual  spiritual  regeneration  of  them  all,  can  be  greater  or  of  m<ve 
importance  in  its  consequences  to  our  youth,  and  to  our  land,  than 
to  surround  the  blessed  and  life-giving  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  minds  with  attraction  and  pleasure.       *         *  «         • 

^  The  American  Sundaynschool  Union  was  never  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  increadng  wants  of  the  countiy,  or  to  expend  with  ad- 
vantage the  increaong  pecuniaiy  assistance  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, than  now.  Under  the  control  of  business-laymen  alone,  there 
is  no  possible  danger  either  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  or  interierence. 
If  it  is  said  to  be  a  mere  book  concern,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  only  stockholders  are  the  whole  community  of  ChristiaDS,  and 
they  reap  all  the  profit  of  the  establishment  Let  the  publications 
of  this  Union  be  examined,  let  the  system  upon  which  it  ads  be 
understood,  let  the  results  which  it  has  accomplished  be  wdghed, 
and  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  Christian  will  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  my  own — that,  for  the  special  blessing  of  our  rising 
generation,  it  is  a  precious  gift  of  God  to  our  country,  and  daims 
for  its  enlargement  and  support  the  united  efforts  of  ChristianB  of 
every  name.** 

Of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Tjng  accomplished  in  Philade^pliia 
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for  SimdayHSchool  iiutruction  we  shall  not  be  able  to  speak,  but  confine 
our  attention  to  the  schools  of  St  Qeorge's  Church,  of  New  York. 

The  first  niarked  feature  of  the  Sunday-echool  system  of  this 
Ghurdi  is,  that  Dr.  Tyng  preaches  specially  to  the  children  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  church.  These  sermons  are  prepared 
with  care,  but  are  simple,  briei^  illustradve,  and  pertinent  in  appli- 
cation. Many  of  them  belong  to  courses  of  sermons,  one  of  which 
extends  sometimes  through  twenty  Sabbaths.  For  example ;  one 
course  was  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  animals  of  tiie 
Bible  were  discussed  as  illustrating  traits  of  character.  Another 
course  was  on  the  Horticulture  and  Botany  of  the  Bible ;  another 
on  the  Mountains  of  the  Bible ;  another  on  the  Road  to  Zion ;  another 
on  the  Biographies  of  leading  Bible  Characters ;  and  in  these  ser- 
mons, tree,  plant,  mountain,  animal,  man,  were  all  made  the  instru- 
ment of  impressing  some  important  truth  of  religious  or  practical 
life.    Wo  give  bsdl  outline  of  one  sermon  to  children  as  illustratiye : 

The  text  is  from  2  Kings,  xix.  80.  ^  Shall  yet  again  take  root 
downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward." 

**  In  every  tree  there  are  two  separate  processes  of  growtL  These 
are  here  described.  The  illustration  is  employed  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  renmant  of  the  house  of  Judah.  But  it  may  just  as 
properly  apply  to  the  history  of  the  inner  man,  as  of  the  outer  man. 
It  may  just  as  well  describe  the  whole  work  of  true  religion  in  the 
soul,  as  the  external  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Let  us  so  consider  it 
Here  are  two  proceases  of  growth. 

^^L  We  may  speak  of  the  figure  employed  in  the  illustration.  The 
Tree.  It  takes  root  downward,  and  bears  fruit  upward.  These  two 
results  differ  and  offree, 

*' 1.  They  differ  much.  One  is  secret^  and  cannot  be  exposed.  The 
other  is  open,  visible,  and  manifest  The  one  is  the  increase  of  real 
inward  strength.  The  other'  of  outward  and  apparent  beauty  and 
usefiilness.  The  one  increases  under  the  power  of  trial  and  opposi- 
tion. The  more  the  winds  shake  the  tree,  the  stronger  its  root  be- 
comes. The  other  requires  protection  and  care.  Heavy  winds  may 
cause  its  &1L  The  one  is  permanent,  at  aJ  seasons  the  same.  The 
other  is  occasional,  and  has  its  appointed  times. 
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^8.Battkqraboagre«iitiiiiioli.  Th«  saBoae  aap  and  noonhiiiMit 
feeds  them  both.  Thoy  pvrteln  of  the  imao  li&  Thej  ai«  d]£Bar- 
ent  numitetatioiii  of  the  miift  life.  Is  ih6  oasi  tbt  nooriahnient 
raoemd,  gives  inonaee  of  Btmigth*  ia  the  other,  the  aeme  novidi- 
meDl  faxxiidies  nuaeMng  beauty  and  vefiiheie.  But  whether  ne 
look  at  the  root  or  the  frnit, — it  is  the  aaue  lrev-"*Ad  both  de- 
pend npoa  the  aame  health  and  vigor  i&  ba  bemg  and  growth. 

^  n.  We  may  apply  the  inaatnitio&  to  the  life  of  tme  zeQgioii  in 
the  souL  And  here  the  root  and  the  fruit  agree  and  diffar  just  as 
lemarkably. 

*  1.  They  agree  in  nmch.  The  tree  is  one.  The  work  of  religion 
in  the  soul  is  one  work.  Ton  can  never  aeparate  the  root  from  the 
fruit  it  ia  to  bear.  Hie  one  osnnot  liv«  without  the  other*  Hm 
real  CSiristaan  is  the  same  within  and  withooti  in  heart  and  lifeu 

*The  ground  is  one.  The  same  soul  of  man  haa  both  the  root 
and  the  froit  It  ia  one  work  of  God  upon  the  aoid,  whether  you 
look  at  one  part  of  it^  or  at  anotheK  BeI%ious  prineiplea  and  re- 
ligious duties,  must  grow  and  live  together  in  the  same  ground* 

^The  sap  and  nourishment  is  one.  The  same  Hofy-  Spirit  gives 
life  to  the  soul  within,  and  fruit  in  the  charaetsr  without  It  is 
Bis  power  whioh  planta  the  tiee,'--^and  makes  the  root  to  strike 
down,  in  the  experienoe  of  the  heart  withinr-Hmd  then  makefi 
it  to  bring  Cirth  its  fruity  in  ttie  holiness  and  nscfalnew  of  the  life 
without 

''But  the  fruit  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rooti  not  the  root  on 
the  fruit  There  oan  be  no  fruit  on  the  tree  wilhottt  a  living  grow- 
ing root  Tt^  woxk  of  religion  begina  atways  within,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  there.  All  that  is  outward,  is  aeoondaiy  and 
grows  from  that 

'^  2.  But  they  differ  also  much.  The  root  ia  the  work  of  the  l^iiiit 
in  the  heart  The  froit  ia  His  work  in  the  life.  A  new  and  oon* 
verted  heart  is  the  work  of  trae  religion.    A  holy,  felthful  life  b  iti 


^This  root  is  secret  It  osnnot  be  seen  or  displi^ed.  It  grows  in 
its  hidden  prooess,  deeper  every  day.  It  strikes  mors  and  more  into 
the  souL    It  is  a  deeper  sense  of  sin  in  ourselves.    A  clearer  view 
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of  the  guilt  of  ibu  A  growing  Ming  of  hamifity  and  d^Mo- 
denoe.  Moie  aimple  faith  in  God.  More  rad  love  for  Hib  char- 
aoter  and  His  law,  and  holy  will  More  hatred  of  oin  and  dMire  for 
holineaa.  These  aie  the  root  TbB  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart 
More  aimple  dependance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  More  real  love  finr  the 
SaTioiir.  More  dteire  for  His  fergiveness  and  sioeeplatioe.  These 
grow  downward.  The  heart  is  move  and  noieengagedr— we  ftelit*- 
we  are  conscious  of  it — ^we  rejoice  in  it  But  othen  oannoi  see  it 
TUsis  the  witasas  whkh  the  Spirit  gites  to  usk 

*"  Ike  fruit  is  open.  The  fruits  of  the  ^ifant  sse  lofe,  joy,  peace, 
Ac  Hus  is  the  {ulfihEoent  of  duty  in  smf  relation  in  life,  at  home 
and  ahroad.  It  is  genthnMsi^  meekiws  tendomeis^  fidthfrdness. 
Ah  I  these  are  blessed  fidtSi  They  are  kvefy  in  aspect  Preisions 
and  vahiaUe  indeed.  They  grow  upon  the  tiee  which  God  has 
planted,  and  which  the  Hely  Spirit  nourishes  in  the  souL 

^  This  fruh  is  for  o£hen^  not  for  uil  They  gather  it,  and  enjcy  it 
They  see  it  and  delight  in  it  We  oaanot  It  makea  the  Tslue  of 
the  tree  in  their  esteem.  We  foel  the  root,  but  cannot  see  the 
fridt  They  see  the  fruit,  but  cannot  see  the  root  from  which  It 
grows. 

**  This  fruit  grows  upwatd.  God  is  its  moChre  and  object  It  is  to 
honor  and  glorify  Him.  We  are  foithfrd  to  others  for  His  sake. 
To  please  Him,  we  strive  to  do  them  good.  And  He  accepts  and 
blesses  us. 

^  The  root  must  alwi(||liTe.  The  fruit  wiS  not  always  be  borne. 
Sometimes  it  is  winter  f^lhe  souL  We  haye  discouragements — ^we 
can  do  nothing — ^we  seem  to  be  dead.  But  the  root'  is  still  aliye. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  may  be  still  growing  deeper  within.  We 
must  never  despond  or  fear  because  our  apparent  fruit  for  a  season 
is  less.  Let  us  cultivate  the  root  within,  and  watch  around  that 
Let  us  strengthen  that  every  day.  This  is  our  main  work  in  re- 
ligion. Keep  the  heart  with  aH  diligence,  and  Sfe  and  frutMneis 
will  issue  out  of  ft** 

2.  Dr.  Tjng  meets  with  his  Sabbath-school  teachen  eveiy  VHday 
evenitig,  at  which  the  ks^n  is  devekped  to  them  as  he  wishes  and 
expecto  that  it  Witt  be  taag^  t»  Ite  pqpttk    fie  dns  ktesa  the 
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teachers  with  his  views  of  truth,  and  through  them  reaches  wetj 
child  of  his  congregation. 

3.  On  the  first  Sabbath  afternoon  of  eveiy  month  the  children 
are  gathered  in  the  lecture-room  for  a  miasionaiy  meeting/ with 
special  exercises. 

4.  The  Sabbath-schools  indude  not  only  the  children  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  hundreds  gathered  from  among  the  poor  by  efficient 
miflsionaiy  work. 

5.  The  children  are  stimulated  to  the  highest  effort  for  increasing 
the  Sabbath-school  and  contributing  to  miseionaiy  purposes.  During 
the  last  year  some  children  hare  earned,  by  minute  accretions,  as 
large  sums  as  twelve  dollars  for  missionary  purposes,  and  we  know 
of  one  little  ^1  who  contributed  twenty  doUars. 

6.  Each  class  has  its  name,  with  its  illustrative  text  of  Scripture 
and  verse  of  poetry.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  contribution  of 
each  class  is  published  in  a  circular.  PVom'the  report  of  last  May 
we  extract  the  following  as  specimens : 

THBnBBBOLunons(KameofaO]a8B), fMM 

Ist  We  will  slways  g}ve  something. 

2d.  We  will  give  as  the  Lord  has  enabled  us. 

8d.  We  win  give  cheerfully. 

Motto-' 

^  We  have  resolved  with  grotefiil  heart, 
In  this  blest  work  to  bear  our  part, 
Our  prayers  and  ofQvings  JRHy  bring 
To  swell  the  triumphs  of  our  King. 

^'  Soon  may  the  nations  Join  and  sing, 
^Ohrist  is  the  Lord,  tiie  King  of  kings,' 
£6ho  the  sound  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  ^  Jesus  retgns  fbr  evermore.' " 

HiBm  AssoouTiov, $26iM 

Motto — ^  And  this  I  pray  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more."— Fhllippians  i.  0. 

The  Sowbbs, |U.OO 

Jfi^tto— ^^Let  me  go,  Ibr  the  day  breaketiL"-'Qen.  zxxii.  20. 
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^' Whom  ahaU  we  send,  and  who 

Tor  UB  will  go  to  spread  the  SaTioor's  name, 
yfiih  cowing  cealF— with  fidth^  with  ooniage  true. 
And  dying  lore  proclaim  ? 

"  Servants  of  Qod,  go  forth, 
From  these  beloved  walls ; 
Go,  preach  his  Gospel  thron^^  the  earth, 
TSll  every  idol  ftlls. 

^'  The  holy  fight  mahitain 

Till  death;  with  joyfhl  trust 
That  ye  shall  wear  the  crown,  and  reign 
Forever  with  the  jnstl" 

Oaskrof  Jxwxi#, $10.00 

Jfi^tttf— **They  shall  be  mine  when  I  make  np  my  jeweb."— -Hal. 
iilir. 

Trebs  of  Biobtbottbnbss, r. $29.00 

Motto — ^^  The  g^ory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  nnto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  and 
the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beantiiy  the  place  of  my  sanc- 
toary ;  and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  g^orions.^— Isa.  Iz.  18. 

'^ThiEpiphavt,^ .' $40.00 

Motto^'*^  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."— Lnke  iL  28. 

Lobd's  Hitsbahdmbv, $88.00 

Mbtto^^  We  are  Uborers  together  with  God."— 1  Oor.  iiL  9. 

*^  The  harvest  dawn  is  near. 
The  year  delays  not  long ; 
And  he  who  sows  with  many  a  tear 
Shall  reap  with  many  a  song. 

<*6adtohisto&hegoeB, 

His  seed  with  weeping  leaves ;  - 
But  he  shaD  come  at  twilight's  dose, 
And  bring  his  golden  sheaves." 

fipBorcNi  OF  Watkb, $82M 

MoUo^^Ab  oold  waters  to  a  thinly  aonl,  so  is  good  news  frcKU  a 
ht  oonntry."— Fror.  zzv.  25. 
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LoRD*8  Abicob-Bbabbbs,...* »••••*••••••••«••«•••... $80.00 

MotUH-'^WbiMBoitBUkiB  Bafeo  JM  tlia  wKak  aanor  of  God,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  witfaeleiid  In  the  evil  daj|i^  aod  bevlog  done  all,  to 
stand.^— Epb.  yi.  18. 

^  Thoiub  Siobx  Hibbiohabt  SoasnTi* $16.00 

MotUh-A  token  of  respect  to  a  tMM  teadier. 

MA  fidthfbl  teaoher^a  name  ire  beary 
And  pray  be  may  bereafter  wear 

A  fiadeleeB  orown  as  bis  reward. 
He  sbows  US  sdf-denytDg  seal, 
Has  tsoght  ns  others*  wants  to  fM, 

And  with  sweet  texts  our  mind  has  stored.*' 

OmittiBB  Of  IaBABL|.*»»»^..*.*»». •••»•»•••»•» ••••$I&66 

M9ito^**AjaA  the  Lord  qiake  imto  Ifosesi  eflgfliig^  Speak  nto  the 
obfldren  of  Israel  that  they  bring  me  an  offering,  of  every  man  that 
givetb  it  wiUbg^y  with  bis  heart,  ye  shall  take  my  ofljaring.**— Exodus 
XXT.  1,  2. 

Ibe  following  is  tbe  sommAiy  of  the  report: 
to  vam  TBAiOBBBS  ABD  soBOLABS  ov  TBB  smnMkveQOoau  09 


My  Dear  Friendi  tmd  OkUdren:  We  have  finished  oar  Sixth  Abbi- 
▼ersary  with  great  delii^  The  rain  prevented  tibe  attflndseee  oiamnj 
of  onr  Scholars.  Yet  the  Ohnrob  was  0Qn4>Ietely  crowded  with  oor 
schools  and  Mends.  Oar  schools  are  now  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  school  at  the  Ohnroh  has  0T  Taaehera  and  1168  Sebolara,  making 
1220.  And  the  VhslDii-SQiiool  has  88  Teachers  and  488  Sobolsrs, 
making  00  Teachers  and  1696  Bdiolars.  TotslnnmberofTeBeberssnd 
Scholars,  1686.  We  have  never  had  so  ptoesant  end  ani^fitH  an 
Anniversary  before. 

Lest  year  I  rsportett  to  yon  oar  whole  misaion  som  ooifleoted  sa 
$678.80;  and  the  ftmd  then  in  the  handi  of  the  Oommittee  for  Fonjgn 
Missions,  $1404.11.  Onr  school  then  reeolyed  to  raise  for  the  year  now 
eeaeiaded,  One  ThaunndJMkura.  We  brongjit  all  oar  gifts  iogsthg 
el  the  Anaivenaiy,  aad  Ihey  heve  amosi&lsd  to  Olt$  I%amm£Mgki 
Eiindred  and  TwmUy^Jke  DoUan.    I  b«ve  psAd  tUs  sum,  ef  whieh 
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twelve  hundred  dollars  was  in  gold  pieoee,  to  the  Treasorer  of  the 
Foreign  Committee.  And  now  we  have  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
*^  to  he  hereafter  appropriated  aooording  to  your  wish,'*  Tlvree  Thoutand 
Three  Hund/red  and  Nineteen  DoUam,  .  I  now  give  yon  a  report  of  the 
names  and  contrihntions  of  onr  yarions  Mlsmonaiy  Societies.  Let  ns 
he  thankM  for  what  the  Lord  enahled  ns  to  do.  How  many  poor 
heathen  children  may  we  hlees  and  save  I  We  shall  get  enough  together 
in  a  few  years,  to  hnild,  and  then  to  snpport,  some  School  or  Orphan 
Asylum  hy  onrselres.  Let  ns  set  out  again,  and  work  another  year 
with  energy  and  united  love'and  jseal,'and  the  Lord  will  hless  ns. 

To  these  smns  we  have  to  add  $118.44^  ftom  oar  monthly  Missionary 
collections,  and  $100,  w;hich  was  collected  at  the  Anniversary. 

I  shall  hope  to  he  much  more  with  you,  if  the  Lord  shall  permit,  in 
the  year  to  come.  Until  some  new  Superintendent  shall  he  given  to  us, 
I  shall  take  charge  of  the  School  at  the  Church  myselfl 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  may  the  Lord  hless  you  and  keep  you. 
May  He  make  you  His  own  children  and  servants.  May  He  make  you 
a  hlessing  to  many.  Try  to  love  and  serve  Him.  Bememher,  they 
who  seek  Him  early  shall  surely  find  IBBm.  And  they  who  find  ffloo, 
want  no  good  thing. 

Tour  afibctionate  Pastor  and  &ithftil  Eriend, 

STEPHiasr  H.  TYNG. 

St.  GsoBax's  Kiotoet,  Nxw  York,  May  1, 1856. 

Such  are  the  sta&tics  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  St  George's 
Church.  Sixteen  hundred  pupils,  nearly  one  hundred  teachers,  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  given  to  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in  one  year  I  It  is  an  example  to  be 
considered. 
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At  the  opening  of  ihis  sketch,  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Tyng  as  the  im- 
personation of  extreme  ^  Low-Church"  sentiments.  Yet  he  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  any  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  not  so  esteemed  by  churchmen,  he  does  not  so 
esteem  himself  If  he  be  the  representative  of  any  Church,  it  is 
of  St  George's  ChurcL    And  this  part  of  our  description  cannot 

28 
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be  bettet  presented  than  in  his  own  wordSb  On  the  15th  of  April, 
1850,  Dr.  Tjng  preached  a  diKOtuae  at  the  tenth  Annivefsvy  oi 
his  connection  with  St  George^ii  Church,  from  which  we  extract 
laigelj.  The  text  was,  ^  God  hath  not  g^ven  Qs  the  spirit  of  fear, 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.^  After  stating 
the  qualifications  of  the  minister,  he  proceeded  to  say — 

''Whether  sueh  a  qpkit  has  ohanieteriaed  my  ten  yean?  miniatiy 
SBHong  joQf  my  beloved  friends,  you  must  judge  kx  yoursdveB. 
That  it  ought  to  have  distinguished  it,  I  ani  bound  to  maintwiL  I 
hate  fi^y  detoted  to  yon,  probably,  the  best  ten  yean  of  my  fife. 
I  am  honestly  conscious  of  having  labored  amoiig  yon  as  eamestly 
and  as  assiduously  as  I  hove  had  strength  to  bear.  Ihate  habitually 
done  this  one  thing,  instant  and  unielaxing  in  the  Work  appomted 
me  here.  The  pleasures  of  literature,  the  indulgences  of  genend 
society,  and  eyen  the  occupations  of  mind  which  might  hare  been 
made,  in.  a  defrec^  kindred  to  my  ministry  in  the  Goepfi^  I  have 
cheerfiiUy  xenounqed^  for  the  sini^e  purpose  of  giving  my  whole 
time  and  strength  to  you,  and  taking  heed  to  my  ministiy  to  folfil 
it  That  I  may  be  justly  charged  with  many  infirmitieB  and  errors 
in  my  work  and  walk  among  you,  is  beyond  a  doubt  But  no  man 
can  charge  me  with  eating  ai^  man*s  bread  for  naught,  or  with 
lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  or  with  takiDg  heed  to  the  flock  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake.  I  speak  this  in  no  yain-giorious  boastizig.  And 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  ^ving  you  a  simple  and  ooncne  ac- 
count of  my  ten  years'  ministry  among  you,  however  persoiud  its 
allusions  and  details  may  appear.  Whether  its  tesolts  and  comve 
indicate  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  I  leave  you  and 
others  at  perfect  liberty  to  judge. 

''I  would  firot  survey  the  history  of  our  outward  relation  for  the 
past  ten  years.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  singular  providence  which 
brought  me  here.  For  sixteen  years  befena,  I  had  ministered  in 
Philadelphia ;  for  the  last  twelve  of  those  among  a  flock  where  I 
never  heard  one  syllable  of  reproach  or  diasatisfection,  and  among 
whom,  growing  up  around  me,  as  children  around  a  fether,  I  never 
saw  one  iringle  instance  of  divinon,  nor  ever  heard,  on  any  occasion, 
the  language  of  discord.    I  said  I  should  die  in  my  nest    Not  the 
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remoieBt  thought  of  my  removal  from  them,  as  my  own  pomble 
act)  ever  came  to  my  mind ;  and  never  was  snob  a  removal  more 
nndesirable  at  more  unlikely  than  when  at  laat  I  was  led  to  make 
it  The  litUe,  bnt  important  drcnmstances  which  made  up  that 
chain  of  manifest  providence  and  obligation,  I  have  not  time  to  relate. 

''The  6hief  indnoement  which  finally  led  me  here  was  the  pro- 
posed opportunity  of  vastly  extended  influence  and  usefulness  in  my 
Master's  cause)  in  this  new  field  of  labor,  which  we  have  now  occu- 
pied for  the  six  years  past  The  proposal  for  snch  a  work  had  been 
made  by  my  venerated  predecessor.  Dr.  Milnor,  before  his  death. 
Had  he  Uved,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  out  the  plan  in 
some  shape.  And  because  I  considered  him,  and  not  myself  the 
author  of  this  scheme,  which  God  has  so  prospered,  I  desired  his 
monument  should  stand  here,  as  it  does  stand,  as  a  witoess  to  others 
long  after  I  am  gone. 

**!  had  been  here  nearly  a  year  before  all  the  difflculties  in  the 
way  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  various  preparatory  considerations 
which  must  be  regarded,  were  sufficiently  removed  to  enable  the 
Vestry  actually  to  undertake  the  work.  In  March,  1846,  they  de- 
termined to  build;  and,  on  the  28d  of  June,  the  cornerstone  of  this 
majestio  temple  was  laid.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1848,  we 
opened  this  edifice  for  public  wonhipw  The  success  which  has 
crowned  the  undertaking  has  amj^y  vindicated  the  spirit  of  power, 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  of  those  who  so  boldly  undertook  it 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  difficulties  through  which  the  Yestty  were 
compelled  to  force  their  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
they  had  assumed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  features 
of  the  histoiy,  was  the  providence  by  which  infernal  dissensions  in 
the  congregation,  and  outward  hostility  from  others,  in  whose  hands 
there  was  power  to  annoy,  were  made  to  arrest  the  premature  sale  of 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  to  tie  it  up,  until  such  a  change  in 
its  value  as  should  fully  relieve  our  obligations,  had  taken  place. 
The  opposition  was  meant  for  evil ;  Ood  was  pleased  to  overrule  it 
for  remarkable  good.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  to  one  feithfbl 
friend  of  the  Church  the  ability  and  the  will  to  meet  the  whole 
responsibility.    And  it  must  never  be  foi^tten  that,  to  his  disin- 
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teresied  energy  and  noble  conception  of  Christian  daty,  this  Chnrcb 
is  wholly  indebted  for  the  edifice  in  which  we  now  worship.  The 
subseqnent  appreciation  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the 
complete  overcoming  of  all  the  obstacles  which  were  j^aced  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  sale,  enabled  the  Vestiy  to  meet  all  the  obli- 
gations which  he  assumed.  But  the  prospect  of  such  a  result,  at 
Uie  time  when  this  burden  was  undertaken  by  him,  the  most  pru- 
dent men  would  have  been  ready  to  think. the  least  probable. 
Thus  has  God  prospered  our  outward  relations,  that  we  hare  now 
the  church,  the  chapel,  and  the  rectory,  the  dear  and  unincumbered 
property  of  the  corporation.  The  completion  of  the  spires,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  is  now  under  contract  and  in  progress, 
to  be  perfected  within  two  years.  For  this,  abundant  and  safe  Re- 
vision has  been  made. 

'^  We  may  now  turn  to  consider  the  pecuniary  consideratioa  of 
this  corporation  during  the  ten  years  past  When  I  became  die 
rector  of  this  Church,  ten  yean  since,  the  property  of  the  coipora- 
tion  consisted  of  the  church  and  rectory  in  Beekman-street,  and  of 
thirty  house  lots,  received  from  Trinity  Church,  in  the  original  en- 
dowment of  St.  Gorge's,  a  part  of  that  pariah,  as  an  independent 
Church.  From  these  two  sources  the  income  of  the  corporation 
was  derived.  The  whole  pew-rent  of  the  church,  the  year  previous 
to  my  settlement,  was  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  in- 
come from  the  rents  of  the  thirty  lots  was  $5105.  The  debts  of 
the  corporation  were  about  $20,000,  making  the  whole  net  income 
of  the  church  less  than  $5500.  The  value  of  these  lots' were  esti- 
mated by  a  committee  of  the  Vestiy  at  that  time  at  from  $180,000 
to  $200,000.  With  these  means  at  their  conunand,  the  Vestry 
entered  upon  the  work  of  this  edifice.  The  lot  on  which  the 
ohurch  itself  here  stands  was  the  donation  of  Peter  O.  Stuyvesant ; 
and  made  by  no  means  more  to  improve  the  value  of  his  large 
surrounding  property,  than  to  manifest  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
evangelical  principles  on  which  St  George's  was  well  known  to  stand. 
The  reridue  of  the  ground  we  occupy  was  subsequently  purchased 
from  his  heirs,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Upon  this  ground  the  Vestiy 
have  expended  upon  the  church  and  its  furniture,  about  $228,000 
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Upon  the  chiqpel  and  SimdayHschooI  rooms,  abont  $11,000.  Upon 
the  rectory,  about  $21,000,  making  in  all  abont  $260,000.  Of  this 
amount  every  dollar  has  been  paid.  The  additional  cost  of  the 
spires  will  be  $45,000 ;  to  which  the  bells  and  dock  may  be  cal- 
cnlated  as  adding  $10,000  more,  making,  in  the  whole  investment 
in  this  enterprise,  when  completed,  $325,000.  For  the  contracted 
cost  of  the  spires,  provision  has  already  been  made  in  a  lot  of  land 
valued  at  $20,000,  reserved,  and  in  an  assigned  excess  of  their 
annual  income  for  a  few  years  to  come.  And  now,  at  the  present 
period,  the  possessions  of  the  corporation  are,  this  whole  property 
here,  with  its  permanently  completed  edifices,  and  more  than 
$100,000  in  value  of  their  original  endowment  still  remaining  in 
their  hands.  Against  this  they  have  no  debt»,  and  from  this  no 
interest  or  incumbrance  to  deduct.  The  present  net  clear  income 
of  this  corporation  is  $10,500  from  the  pew-rents,  and  $5885  from 
their  endowment,  making  $16,385,  entirely  clear  of  all  exterior  de- 
mands; frt>m  the  annual  excess  of  which  over  their  expenditures, 
together  with  the  reserved  lot  already  referred  to,  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  their  great  undertaking  is  seen  to  be  easily  anticipated 
and  entirely  secure.  The  fixed  action  of  the  Vestry,  settled  since 
March,  1851,  has  been,  not  to  reduce  the  principal  of  their  endow- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  church  and  buildings  in  connection  with  it, 
below  the  sum  of  $100,000,  but  to  finish  all  that  remains  of  their 
work  from  means  exclusive  of  this.  And  this  may  be  now  con- 
sidered, therefore,  the  fixed  and  established  property  of  this  cor- 
poration." 

The  sermon  proceeds  to  give  the  religious  history  of  the  ten  yearsi 
and  closes  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  God's  guidance  and 
goodness.  The  contributions  of  the  Church  to  benevolent  societies 
are  found  to  amount  to  $77,095,  during  the  ten  years. 

The  following  biographical  statement  is  copied  from  the  United 
States  Ecclesiastical  Portrait  Gallery.    It  is  authentic : 

"The  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson  I^ng,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New- 
buryport^  Massachusetts,  March  Ist^  1800.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that 
State,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Higginson,  of 
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Boston,  a  member  of  the  Conrentiaii  which  framed  the  Cointitii- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  He  was  enteied  at  Harvard  Univenkj 
in  18X3,  and  gradoated  in  1817,  Having  no  particolar  teste  for 
either  of  the  learned  profeaaions^  he  entered  xxpoh  a  merohanf  s  lift 
with  most  encouraging  prospecta  of  worldly  saccess.  Bui  in  1819, 
it  pleased  Qod  to  call  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  Hisoonne 
of  theological  studies  wss  pursued  at  Bristol,  B.  launder  the  snper» 
ion  and  direction  of  Bishop  Griswold.  It  was  daring  Ife.  T^nif  s 
residence  in  Bristol,  that  a  very  remarkable  rerrxval  of  n%ioii  oo* 
curred  in  that  place,  commencii^  with  St.  Midhaal's  oe]igiegati0D, 
and  extending  through  the  town. 

''Mr.  Tyng  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  the  Pretestaiit  '^iiscq[>a| 
Church,  at  Bristol,  on  the  4th  of  Maieb,  183L  After  hia  oBdiaa- 
tion  he  removed  to  the  South,  and  was  flolUed  the  lat-of  May,  the 
same  yesr  of  his  ordination,  as  the  mimster  of  St;  Johi^s  Gkmck, 
Geoigetown,  D.  C-  There  he  remained  for  two  yeai%  Maknaty 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  doty,  and  not  without 
witnessing  fruits  of  his  labor.  A  wider  field  opened  befoia  him, 
and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Queen  Ann  Faxidi,  Prince  Oeoiga's 
county,  Maryland.  This  was  a  ddightfol  country  abode,  and  ftimMbed 
not  only  opportunities  of  impcovii^g  labor  in  the  besb  dassas  of  so- 
ciety, but  also  the  means  of  preparation  for  future  and  more  extssr 
sive  influence  in  the  Church.  It  also  opened  extensive  (^iportniiitiea 
for  miflsionary  service,  there  being  many  disAriots  in  that  and  the 
neighboring  parishes,  eapeoially  ii)  YiigiaJa,  where  the  soatterod 
population  seldom  enjoyed  opportunities  for  public  worship  in  their 
vicinity.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.iyng,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
dutiesi  to  make  extensive  preaching  touis  in  otiar  to  meet  these 
wants.  On  one  of  these  tours  he  travelled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  on  horseback,  in  foiirteen  days,  and  during  thia  period  he 
preached  seventeen  times« 

''After  laboring  six  years  in  Prince  Geoige^  eoonlyt  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia.  He 
took  chaige  of  that  church  in  May,  1829.  Perhaps  no  church  in 
Philadelphia  has  ever  exhibited  such  thronged  andiences,  as  ^  8k 
Paul's  fh>m  1880  up  to  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  its  then 
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attrtoliTe  giaoeft  of  a  sap^rior  dooation,  nor  the  cbiuniui  of  a  novelty 
thai  periahea  In  it^  earliesi  ^oreaoenoe  which  drew  those  orowdii^ 
bat  the  eolenuii  thrUling  exhibition  of  the  great  dootrinea  of  the 
Qoapel  aet  forth  with  th^  fervor  and  eanieBtnesi  of  one  who  poa- 
seefled  a  vigotona  and  powerful  mind,  who  bad  made  an  entire 
coiaeciati<A  of  himself  to  the  Master  he  servedi  and  who  uniformly 
preaehed  as  though  heaven  and  heH,  the  judgment«^  and  eteinityt 
w^re  unveiled  aiid  directly  before  him.  For  about  two  yean  ha 
held  a  daily  six  o'clock  motning  meeting  in  the  vestxy-room ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  at  8t  Panl\i  preached 
regularly  three  times  each  Sunday,  b^dea  attending  to  his  weekly 
Lecture,  and  making  addresses  for  every  benevolent  society  tbrou|^- 
out  the  city  that  a^fced  his  services. 

^  It  was  during  hia  ministry  at  St  Faul'a,  and  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  Jefferson  College  in  1632,  that  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  that  institution.  What- 
ever mistakes  have  been  made  by  our  literary  institutions  of  late 
years,  in  the  lavish  conferring  of  this  degree,  if  sound  learning,  ac- 
curate scholarship,  extensive  theological  acquiremenlBi  vigorous 
intellect,  and  very  superior  pulpit  powers,  with  great  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  constitute  legitimate  grounds  for  the  be* 
stowment  of  this  honor,  it  waa  not  injudidonsly  oonfeiied  in  the 
present  instance. 

""  Dr.  Tyng  continued  his  labors  at  St.  Paul's  until  October,  1888, 
when  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Church  <tf  the  Bpq»hany.  In  the 
spiing  of  184$  he  came  to  New  York." 

Dr.  Tpag  haabeen  twice  noarried.  His  fint  wife  waa  the  daughter 
of  Bishop  Griswold,  by  whom  he  had  four  children*  His  present 
wife  waa  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  mother  of  five 
children.  His  oldest  son,  Bev.  Dudley  Atkins  Tpg,  is  rector  of 
'^Ihe  Church  of  the  Epiphany"  in  Philadelphia,  probably  ranking 
next  to  '^  St  Qeorge's"  in  the  number  of  communicants  and  general 
efficiency. 

Beadea  the  labors  involved  in  the  ministrations  to  auch  a  large 
church,  and  the  oversight  of  such  a  Sabbath-achool — ^labors  which 
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we  have  not  attempted  to  depict^  and  which  can  only  be  realised  hj 
experience,  Dr,  Tyng  has  written  much  lor  the  press.  He  is  a  Yoln- 
minons  pamphleteer;  he  is  one  of  the  editors  of  '^The  Protestant 
Churchman,"  and  a  generous  contributor  to  its  columns ;  and  he 
has  published  sereral  volumes ;-^^ The  Israel  of  God;"  ** Lectures 
on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;"  <<  Christ  is  All ;"  *<  Cairistian  Titles^"  is- 
sued by  the  Carters;  and  ** The  Rich  Kinsman,"  just  published  by  {he 
«ame  house,  and  republished  in  England ;  **  Fellowship  with  Christ  f 
a  volume  on  Confirmation,  containing  Prayers  for  Sabbath-schools ; 
«"  Ufe  of  Dr.  Bedell ;"  ''Life  of  £.  J.  P.  Messenger,  Missionary  to  Afri- 
ca ;"  and  ''Recollections  of  England."  He  is,  besides^  the  main  agent 
in  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  a  prominent 
member  in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Sodety. 


OBinOISM. 


Dr.  Tyng  came  to  New  York,  known  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Low-Church  party,  to  become  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  congr^ration 
also  known  as  thoroughly  Low  Church ;  and  appropriately  took  an 
early  occasion  to  avow  his  faith  and  to  propose  his  plan  of  ministry. 
He  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  extem- 
pore prayer ;  declaring  that  he  should  maintain  the  right  always^ 
and  use  the  privilege  whenever  he  thought  best,  even  to  the  occa- 
sional and  partial  dispensing  of  the  prayer-book. 

His  views  on  this  subject  are  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  work  entitled  "  Recollections  of  England  :i" 

<*  Wherever,  in  England,  I  met  with  fiuthfril,  pious  brethren,  I 
found  them  men  of  prayer.  The  prayers  on  all  these  occasions 
were  uniformly  extemporaneous."  And  he  adds:  "How  destruc- 
tive to  the  influence  of  true  piety  among  us,  and  to  the  actual  in- 
4B!ease  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  the  success  of  their  en- 
'deavors,  who  would  shut  frx>m  us  the  use  of  extemporaneous  prayer ! 
lOsLe  converted  soul  must  pray :  and  although  our  liturgy,  for  the 
purposes  of  strictly  public  worship,  for  which  it  is  designed,  is  unri- 
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railed,  and  all  that  we  want,  it  does  not^  and  cannot,  answer  the 
purpoee  of  many  other  oceasionsi  when  we  need  prayers  most  spe- 
cial and  adapted.  The  attempt. to  make  it  the  only  Yehide  of 
united  prayers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  formal  spirit,  and  the 
parent  of  this  spirit  in  others." 

Thus  holding  opinions  diflfering  so  widely  from  those  embraced 
in  the  **  Tracts  for  the  Times,''  earnest^  zealous,  bold,'and  indepen- 
dent in  their  promulgation,  regarding  iieicts  rather  than  formis,  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rather  than:  the  letter,  the  living  body  rather  than 
the  superficial  dothes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  become  so 
mighty  a  champion  of  one  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  to 
be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  obnoxious  to  the  other  portion.  Hence 
it  is  important  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  eulogies  of 
friends  and  the  disparagement  of  foes,  by  those  who  found  their 
judgments  of  the  man  on  mere  report  Since  his  ^  defining  of  po- 
sition,'' he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to. endorse  it  by  public  acts. 
On  the  test  question,  at  the  tarial  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  he  was 
found  on  the  side  where  all  expected  to  find  him ;  and  not  only  on 
a  question  of  Church  government  and  discipline,  but  also  in  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  he  is  the  same  uncompix)mising  foe  to  the  mon- 
archy of  forms. 

There  is  an  earnestness  in  Dr.  Tyn^s  pulpit  ministrations  which 
testifies  that  their  warmth  results  from  no  artafidal  heat  His  ser- 
>mons  are  not,  like  some,  warmed  into  life  by  friction  between  the 
conscience  of  the  speaker  and  the  necessity  of  his  position,  both,  per- 
haps, hard  enough.  He  does  not  preach  because  he  has  ''taken 
orders ;"  but  he  has  taken  orders  that  he  might  preach.  He  uses  a 
form,  without  being  formal ;  employs  a  liturgy  in  prayer,  without  be- 
coming liturgical  in  preaching;  wears  asurplice  without  being  precise ; 
reads  the  daily  lessons  without  a  tone ;  admires  the  common  prayer- 
book  without  adoring  it,  tendering  his  love  without  his  worship.  Dr. 
Tyng  has  withstood  the  influence  of  forms,  because  he  possesses  the 
spiritual  life  which  spurns  formality,  and  the  strong  and  nervous 
intellect  which  brooks  no  hampers.  It  is  with  the  inner  world  of 
man  as  with  the  outward  world  of  nature.  It  is  the  burning  coal 
upon  which  no  ashes  rests.    It  is  the  torrent  starting  from  the  liv- 
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ing  fpring,  which  k  BfiYer  ioebonnd.  Hence^  depending  on  indifidr 
ual  and  inward  growth  cndiiiarj  pubjecto  repeal  beoaatii  hia  tooch 
mani&ld  relatioBa.  Let  him  direct  hia  creatiye  intelleet  towaidB 
the  most  barren  aubjeot^  and  it  te^na  with  li&  and  beauty ;  aa  be- 
neath the  warm  spring  son,  myriada  of  blades  of  giaaa  and  goigeooi 
flowers  start  forth  from  the  winter-browned  fielda* 

Hia  mind  is  nnder  eontroL  Pycroft  comparoa  hia  mind  to  his 
dog,  in  its  proneaess  to  wander,  and  says:  ^  There  is  a  way  to  make 
my  dog  obey,  change,  hia  wandering  aatore^  thwn^  when  I  aay» 
down,  and  pA«a  wiHioBt  a  gl«nee  every  thing  but  Uie  game  I  choose 
tohunK^  Dr.l^ghee  well  aqceeeded  in  that  which  Pycroft  deeirel, 
And  still  there  is  a  point  ofdoeUenceaBatteiaed  by  him.  Hesome^ 
times  loses  sight  ofthe.  logical  order.  Hedoesnotgiveovef  tbepilr- 
Baitofhissubjeoi«b1lt*'getaonthewrongsoent."  Still  his  mind  is  well 
trained;  it  ^'passes  eyeij  thing  but  fbe  gvne  he  choosea  to  hwt" 

Dr.  lyng's  fltyje  ia  dose,  and  no  objecticwf^le  anpexflqily  is  eovuh 
tenanoed;  still  there  is  ecme  luxarianoe,  b«t  it  ie  the  loxuriance  of 
a  wcU-trimmed  h&ifg^  rather  than  of  a  South.  ATnerioan  jim|^ 
SBs  senta:iceB  are  mc^odieel  in  their  oonetruotiop,  and  roonded  m 
their  completion.  In  this  finish  <^  ezecatSon  he  exoek  Mr.  Beeoher, 
with  whom  he  often  comes  in  contrast  at  public  meetanga.  He  has 
more  refinement,  a  higher  polish*  and  better  gmee,  and  yet  ia  not  ss 
forcible,  to  a  certain  order  of  mind,  which  enjoys  the  manifold  efflo- 
rescence of  genius  m<^  then  the  fruita  of  talent  Beeeher  ia  the 
child  of  nature,  lyng  the  pride  of  art 

])r»  Tyng  moves  the  foelings,  but  not  by  a  grsphie  desoriptioo, 
affecting  representation,  or  thrilling  word,  but  by  the  fordble  repre- 
sentation of  truth,  illustrated,  if  at  all,  by  metaphor  rather  than  by 
description.  The  truth  he  has  in  hand  he  turns  round  and  round, 
inside  and  out  Instead  (^bringing  the  strong  lighta  of  ilhialratkin 
to  bear  upon  it^  he  takes  it  to  pieces  and  passes  it  around  to  his 
hearerBi 

In  his  complete,  well-formed  sentences,  and  accvrate  choioe  of 
words,  nay,  in  the  grand  siyle  in  which  he  rolls  them  ont»  there  is 
something  truly  Ciceronian  about  Br.  Tyng ;  while  the  vpeechm  of 
Mr.  Beeeher,  with  their  short  sentences,  pointed  words,  and  popular 
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appeals,  are  Demoathenic  Botb  Iiave  emotion  in  the  pulpit^  with- 
out grottdy  diBcovering  it,  Dr.iyiig  hat  hia  feaUngSi  like  hia  Qund, 
under  atem  control.  We  have  seen  bun  ateid  for  a  moment^  silent 
and  8tatae-lilE8|  ataar  starting  bom  bis  eye*  and  then  go  on  with  a 
voice  aa  clear  and  ringiag  aa  bflbre.  Sia  manner  is  described  to  a 
great  extant  bj  Nfoenoa  to  bift  ^t^le,  It  is  not  always  that  the 
style  and  thought  and  inMQ«r  all  haiQionijEe  aa  they  do  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  lyng.  lliere  ia  thasame  preoiiion  and  accuracy;  the  same 
force  and  enaigy;  the  aaiaEia  boldnesa  and  i^dqwdence  in  each. 
He  pronouneea  each  word  by  itself,  distinct  and  heavily,  so  that 
his  voice  reminda.of  the  regular  beat  of  ^  cannon-ball  in  descending 
a  flight  of  staiflk  Be  ia  eraol^  dignifi^  aod  rather  stately  in  his 
public  appeazaneai  qiwka  with  qiiito  wov^  4re  and  fervor,  geptuiea 
eameatly,  emphapiiaw  decidedly,  baa  a  fliMdung  eye  and  a  dear  voice. 
Both  in  ttyla  and  aittnner  bo  iBrequently  reminda  one  of  «  man  on 
trial,  Qs  dafiuidahlnMelC  juiitiflQa  hia  own  acti|  not  directly,  to  be 
sura,  but  impliedly.  One  feela  that  he  baa  been  receiving  anony- 
mous letters,  condemning  some  speech ;  or  the  advice  of  some  kind 
friend,  hinting  at  a  better,  more  prudent^  more  politic  course ;  which, 
coming  to  a  man  with  a  path  maik^  oot,  and  a  resolve  to  follow 
it,  serve  but  to  irritate  and  wound*  He  never  dodges  responsibility 
or  affects  modeety  by  using  the  pronoun  ''we,'*  when  he  means  "  U' 
In  &D%  the  ''I"  is  slightly  pronment  ^iroughoi^t  his  discourses,  not 
painfiilly  so^  perhapa  not  evcesnvely  so;  bnt  still  one  ia  not  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  The  truth  was 
deeply  interesting,  but  Z^«  Tjfn^  presented  it 

But  it  is  on  the  platform  that  Pr.  Tyng  best  prodafaaa  discipline 
of  mind,  power  of  language^  and  oratorical  talent  There  is  the 
same  precision,  the  same  finish,  completeneai^  foioe,  and  lofpcal 
order  in  his  Extempore  aa  in  his  written  addrefsea.  Never  at  a  loss 
jfor  a  word,  and  the  rij^t  word  too^  bo  taUcs  on  with  the  steady  flow 
of  an  unfailing  fountain*  In  &ct^  he  extempoiisee  with  such  perfec- 
tion, with  such  rounding  of  periods  and  finish  of  sentences,  that  one 
is  apt  to  suspect  previous  prq^aratioa,  and  aacrlbe  success  to  a  won- 
dnfol  memory;  but  those  who  know  any  thing  about  it^  know  that 
when  he  pretends  to  speak  extemporaneously  he  is  doing  so^    There 
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»  no  sham  about  H.  PerHsps  he  never  was  moie  eloquent  and 
impreaaive  in  his  life,  and  never  clothed  his  thooghts  in  more  besnti- 
fol  or  forcible  language,  than  on'  the  occaaion  of  an  Anniveiaaiy  in 
Broadway  Tabernacle^  when  he  was' called- upon  *  to  speak  until 
another  gentleman,  appointed  for  the  occaaon,  should  arrive.  He 
ipoke  ten  minutes  admirably,  fully  developed  his  thought,  and  would 
have  sat  down;  but  the  expected'speaker. had  not  come;  the 
audience  insisted  on  his  proceeding;  and  another  ten  minutes  he 
poured  out  a  strain  of  still  more  impaasioned  eloquence.  -  Still  there 
was  no  arrival,  cries  of  ''go  on,**  ''go  on,"  again  prevuled,  and  he 
started  forward  on  "the  third  heat,"  bearing  away  the  hearts  of  all  in 
their  admiration  of  his  burning  words ;  eclipsing  in  his  last  effort 
all  previous  displays,  and  accomplishing,  in  that  most  difficult  task 
of  "speaking  against  time,*'  the  greatest  feat  of  platform  oratory. 
No,  this  "  smell  of  the  lamp "  is  not  the  result  of  special  studied 
preparation,  but  of  that  preparation  which  has  been  going  on 
through  a  lifetime  of  study ;  at  the  academy,  the  college,  the  semi- 
naiy,  in  professional  life. 

He  has,  to  be  sure,  a  wonderful  memory,  which  not  only  brings 
whatever  word  at  his  bidding,  but  contributes  anecdote,  quotation, 
and  iieu^  in  abundant  and  apt  manner.  As  an  illustration  of  its 
power,  we  may  mention,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  read 
the  chapter  at  fiunily  prayers  without  opening  the  Bible ;  and  he 
often,  at  church,  at  the  dose  of  the  sermon,  gives  out  the  hymn,  and 
recites  the  first  verse,  while  searching  for  the  place.  But  his  metOr 
ory  is  not  used,  in  extempore,  to  recall  special  sentences  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  He  carries  also  fewer  notes  to  his  pulpit  than  any 
preacher  described  in  our  collection,  except  Mr.'  Milbum.  *  We  pre- 
sume he  has  not  preached  ten  written  'sermons  during  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  even  including  those  written  for  publication,  which  be- 
long to  the  department  'of  authorship,  and  not  of  oratory,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  during  a  ministry  of  thirty-five  years,  in  each  one 
of  which  he  has  probably  preached  two  hundred  times,  he  has  not 
written  more  than  five  hundred  sermons.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
hear  him  extemporise,  for  one  is  never  made  nervous  firom  fear  of  &i]- 
ure.   The  hearer  feels  assured  that  the  right  thing  will  be  presented 
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in  the  right  way;  and  the  only  diflappointment  is  in  the  result 
being  greater  than  expectation* 

Dr.  lyng  is  indeed  a  strong  man— strong  in  mind,  strong  in  self- 
control,  strong  in  feeling,  strong  in  will ;  and,  finally,  he  is  a  man 
who  makes  strong  firiends  and  strong  enemies. .  Indeed  this  cannot 
be  otherwise  with  a  man  of  decided  character.  Strength,  coupled 
with  independence,  is  destined  to  opposition.  It  is  difficult  often- 
times to  decide  when  this  is  deserved,  and  when  it  is  not.  More- 
over, Dr.  Tyng  is  impetuous.  In  the  excitement  of  public  speak- 
ing, impelled  on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject,  the  applause  of  a 
deliglited  audience,' and  an  ambition  to  please,  he  is  induced  to 
make  sweeping  assertions.  '  For  example,  we  heard  him  use  these 
words  in  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  New.  York  Tabernacle :  ^I 
believe  a  Church  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sanctified 
individuals  united  together  for  the  good  of  mankind."  .  He  may, 
in  calm  moments,  subscribe  to  this,  and  he  .may. not  This  impul- 
sive character  is  of  itself  fruitful  of  opposition.  Moreover,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  likes  battling ;  and  many  a  man  honored 
in  the  Church  has ! liked  battling  before. him.  Luther  relished  it: 
he  would  go  to  .Worms,  though'  there  were,  as  many  devils  there 
as  tiles  on  the  houses.  Paul,  too,  did .  not  object  to  making  a 
sturdy  resistance  when  principle. was  concerned;  and  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  himself  told  his  disciples  that  He  came  into 
the  world  ^  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.*!;  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  man  of  sterling  principle  can  go  through  the  world  without  some 
battling.  There  are  '^fioes  without  and  foes  within ;**  and.  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  who  can  get  some  comfort  out  of  the  operation. 

But  his  prominent  fault  comes  from  his  energy  of  will  He  is  im- 
perious and  exacting. '.  He  at  times  forgets  politeness  in  the  mastety 
of  purpose.  .  Asasoldier,hewould  throw  himself  intothe ''imminent 
deadly  breach  f.  as  a  member,  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  be  in  the  opposition ;  as  a  politician,  he  would  lead  his  party ; 
as  a  statesman,  he' would  be  a  ruling  spirit  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate;  as  a  churchman,  he  stands  whete — all  know  he  does.  He  is 
considered  by  the  High-Church  party  radical  and  schismatical ;  by 
the  Low-Church,  the  defender  of  Church  purity  and  principles.   He 
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IB  ft  mim  who,  in  tiiMB  of  iMliotia]  revohitioA,  wonld  ocane  upon  tlia 
sar&ce  of  the  troubled  waters  to  guide  and  wwwj.  The  people  would 
yield  to  his  determiiied  will,  shoot  to  hardoqueDcOy  tnd  gloxy  in  his 
talents.  At  the  close  of  a  life  full  of  work,  eteltemeati  oontenftioii, 
attd  nspoasibility,  he  maj  repeati  with  peenliaremphasiai  the  wofds 
of  the  great  Christiati  ehampion  of  old-^-^I  hare  fought  a  good 
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Somd  account  has  been  giren  of  the  interwtmg  movement  to- 
wards a  reunion  of  the  Evangelical  and  Unitarian  GongregatioBal- 
ists.  We  regard  this  as  one  indication  of  a  tendenc j  amoi^  Gfazis- 
tians  to  multipl j  points  of  agreement  rather  than  points  of  dif- 
ferencei  towards  that  fiision  of  conflicting  elements  into  one  or- 
ganized bo^,  the  Church,  under  one  Head,  the  Lord  Christ;  to 
which  the  eye  of  Christian  fidth  looks  hopefully.  Among  other 
Vidications  of  ihc  same  tendency  we  indude  the  morement  of  the 
Methodists  to  scourd  an  educated  ministry;  and  of  other  denomi- 
nations to  appropriate  the  advan^pgea  peculiar  to  lay  and  to  extem- 
pore preaching ;  the  movements  of  the  Presbyterians,  Refinrmed 
Dutch,  and  Congregationalists,  towarda  the  adoption  of  foma  of 
worship ;  and,  finally,  the  moTements  of  the  Episcopalians  towaids 
a  relaxing  of  their  liturgical  system.  As  Dr.  Tyng  says:  «  It  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  that  while  our  Church  is  discuwring  the 
propriety  of  liturgical  relaxation,  some  of  the  other  CAiurcheB  are 
eipresdng  their  sense  of  the  need  of  a  fixed  ritual  of  wofrship. 
While  we  are  asking  for  gates,  they  are  oiiying  out  for  fineea.  It 
is  a  proof  Of  the  increasing  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeliag  among 
Evangelical  Christians.  Scriptnre  Protestantism  is  becoming  etety 
year  more  perceptibly  and  organicaBy  one.  Love  is  fusing  and 
clarifying  an  opaque  sand-heap  into  a  otystal  globe.  May  the 
blessed  Spirit  carry  on  the  good  work,  untfi  we  all  cdme  into  tiie 
unity  of  the  fidihr 

Of  the  Methodist  movement  in  one  direction,  and  that  of  other 
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dendmiiiAtloiiB  in  tlie  opposite,  enough  hsM  been  said.  The  Congre^ 
gadojialist  tendency  to  a  litiugy  has  been  noted  in  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Stotrs.  At  the  head  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  moirenient,  hi  the  same 
ditectidii)  standi  Dr.  Bethnne ;  at  the  head  of  the  German  Reformed 
mo vement  stands  Dr.  8cha£  It  is  evidebced  hi  the  efforts  for  a  revi- 
sion of  their  litm^gies  hy  committees  of  the  Synods.  In  the  CSinrch 
of  Scotland  Dr.  Ooaningham  is  strongly  committed  to  the  litnrgical 
scheme.  The  ^  Princeton  Renew,"  the  organ  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Qhnroh,  in  the  July  umnber  of  1805,  publishes  an 
article  advocating  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  (^tional,  and  not  aathoritative  in 
its  use.  And  it  enmnerates  among  the  advantages;  Ist.  ^It  wonld 
be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who  are  not  specially  favored  with 
the  gift  of  prayer,  and  thns  tend  to  elevate  and  improve  this  im- 
JxirCant  pert  of  paUic  worship;"  and^  iiecondly,  it  would  supply  a 
form  for  the  thousands  of  occasions  where  religious  services  are  es- 
sential and  no  dergyman  is  present    And  the  article  adds : 

**  It  is  a  very  common  impression  that  any  attempt  to  construct  a 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Episcopalians.  Firsts  because  it  would  imply  a  concession  in  &vor 
of  liturgies ;  secondly,  because  no  book  which  could  now  be  framed 
would  be  likely  to  compare  favorably  with  the  English  Prayer- 
book  ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  ^ve  to  any 
new  book  tiie  authority  of  sacredness,  which  ages  have  conferred 
upon  that  We  cannot  believe  that  atiy  thing  which  would  really 
improve  our  public  service  could  operate  un&vorably  to  the  inter- 
eetd  of  our  Church.  There  would  be  fto  concession  to  Episcopal 
usages,  even  if  Presbyterians  should  rdtmm  to  the  custom  of  their 
forefathers,  and  introduce  a  liturgy  into  all  their  churches." 

In  the  last  year  has  also  been  published,  ^  Eutazia,  or  the  Presby^ 
terian  Liturgies;  by  it  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church" — a 
book  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  Of  discussion — ^in  which  the 
taAithor  seeks  to  demonstrate,  by  historical  proofc,  Isl^  That  the 
principles  of  Presbyterianism  in  nowise  conflict  with  the  discretion* 
ary  use  of  written  forms ;  and  secondly,  that  the  practice  of  Presby^ 
terian  Churches  abundantly  warrants  the  adoption  and  use  of  such 
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fonoB.  Some.  monUis  ago,  abo,  more  than  one  of  the  XJmtaiian 
periodicals,  particularly  the  Christian  Inquirer,  of  New,  York,  oodt 
tained  able  articles  on  litorgical  forms,  in  &Tor  of  the  expediency 
of  employing  them  as  grades  and  aids  in  pnblic  religions  8eryioe& 
We  may  also  add,  as  another  indication,  that  St.  Peter's  Chmch 
(Presbyterian),  of  Bochester,  New  York,  has  the  last  year  adopted 
'^  The  Church  Book,"  as  it  is  called,  containing  **  The  Order  fi>r  Public 
Worship,  the  Order  of  Admioistexing  Baptism,  the  Order  of  pnblidy 
receiving  Baptized  Persons,  the  Order,  of  Administering  the  Lord^ 
Supper,  the  Marriage  Service,  the  Funeral  Service,  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  for  Families,  a  Psalter,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,  and  Psalms  and  Hynms,  with  Tunes  for  Congr^pitioDal 
Singing." 

But  the  tendency  of  Episcopalians  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
more  remarkable ;  and  of  this  we  present  a  brief  history,  without 
presuming  on  a  thorough  discussion. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  E>piscopal  Qmicfa, 
held  in  October,  1853,  the  following  memorial  was  presented: 

To  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m  OowneU 
Assembled : 

Right  Rbvsrend  Fathers  : 

The  underaigned,  presbyters  of  the. Church  of  whidi  you  have 
the  oversight,  venture  to  approach  your  yenerable  body  with  an 
expression  of  sentiment,  which  their  estimate  of  your  office  in 
relation  to  the  times  does  not  pennit  them  to  withhold.  In  ao 
doing,  they  have  confidence  in  your  readineas  to  appreciate  their 
motives  and  their  aims.  The  actual  posture  of  our  Church  with 
reference  to  the  great  moral  and  social  neceBSLties  of  the  day,  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  of  the  undersigned  a  subject  of  grave  and  anxious 
thought  Did  they  suppose  that  this  was  confined  to  themselves 
they  would  not  feel  warranted  in  submitting  it  to  your  attenti<m; 
but  they  believe  it  to  be  participated  in  by  many  of  their  brethren, 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  expediency  of  declaring  their  viewiB^  or 
at  least  a  mature  season  for  such  a  cottrse. 
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Hie  dirided  and  distracted  state  of  oiir  American  Protestant 
Glmstiamty,  the  new  and  subtle  fonns  of  unbelief  adapting  theni- 
selyes  with  fiital  saoceas  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  consolidated 
forces  of  Bomanism  bearing  with  renewed  skill  and  activity  against 
the  Ph>testant  faith,  and  as  more  or  less  the  consequence  of  these, 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  among  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  population,  making  a  heathen  world  in  our 
midst,  are  among  the  considerations  which  induce  your  memorialists 
to  present  the  inquiry  whether  the  period  has  not  arrived  for  the 
adoption  of  measures,  to  meet  these  exigencies  of  the  times^  more 
comprehensiTe  than  any  yet  provided  for  by  our  present  ecclesiasti- 
cal system:  in  other  words,  whether  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  only  her  present  canonical,  means  and  appliances,  her 
fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  puWc  worship,  and  her  traditional 
customs  and  usages,  is  competent  to  the  work  of  preaching  and 
dispensing  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  so 
adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this 
age  f  This  question,  your  petitioners,  for  their  own  part,  and  in 
onsonance  with  many  thoughtful  minds  among  us,  believe  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Their  memorial  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  Church,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  her  present  system, 
is  not  sufficient  to  the  great  purposes  above  mentioned — that  a  wider 
door  must  be  opened  for  admisrion  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  than  that 
through  which  her  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  now  obliged  to 
enter.  Besides  such  candidates  among  her  own  members,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  men  can  be  found  among  the  other  bodies  of  Christians 
around  us,  who  would  gladly  receive  ordination  at  your  hands,  could 
they  obtain  it,  without  that  entire  surrender  which  would  now  be 
required  of  them,  of  otf  the  liberty  in  puUic  worship  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed — ^men,  who  could  not  faring  themselves  to 
conforin  in  all  particulars  to  our  prescriptions  and  customs,  but  yet 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  who,  having  the  gifb  of  preachers  and 
pastors,  would  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
deference  it  is  asked,  ought  such  an  accession  to  your  means,  in 
executing  your  high  commission,  "  Gob  into  all  the  worid  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'*  to  be  refused,  for  the  sake  of 
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ooofonmty  in  sialtoB  reeogiused  iiic  tbe  pn^  to  tfieBookof  Com- 
moalVayer  MimeaBentiiikf  Dare  we  pray  the  Lord  of  the  bwa^ 
to  tend  forth  laboren  into  the  hfliTeali>  while  we  reject  all  laboren 
but  thne  of  one  peculiar  typet  The  ezteorioci  of  oiden  to  the 
dafls  of  men  contemplatod  (with  whatoYer  8afi^guaEd%  not  infringing 
on  evangelical  freedoDi,  which  your  wiadom  ni^i  deem  eiqpedient) 
af^aiB  to  yonr  petitionera  to  be  a  ralijeci  topramely  worthy  of 
your  delibeBationa. 

In  addition  to  the  proq|>eot  of  die  immediato  good  which  woold 
thua  be  opened,  an  inqportant  step  wooid  be  taken  towarda  tiie 
efieoting  of  a  Chnich  unity  in  the  Proteetaal  GhDatendam  of  our 
land.  To  become  a  central  bond  of  nnioii  among  ChxiatiaBi^  wh(\ 
thoqgh  diilMing  in  namci  yet  hold  to  one  Faith,  the  one  Lord,  and 
the  one  Baptism,  and  who  need  only  nch  a  bond  to  be  dnwn 
together  in  closer  and  more  piimitiye  feUowahip^  ia  here  belieYed 
to  be  the  peculiar  province  and  high  privilege  of  your  venenhle 
body  as  a  GoUege  of  Oaichouo  Asn  Apostouo  Bishofs  a$  mmA. 

This  leads  your  petitionerB  to  dedaie  the  nldmale  design  of  their 
memorial — ^which  ia  to  safaniit  the  praotieabili^,  under  yonr  an- 
spices,  of  some  ecclesiastical  aystem,  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  which  you  now  administer,  surrounding  and  in- 
cluding the  Plrotestant.  Episcopal  Church  as  it  now  is,  leavii^  that 
Church  xmtonched,  identical  with  that  Churdi  in  all  its  great 
principles,  yet  providing  for  as  much  freedom  in  opioioo,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  as  is  c<»npatible  with  the  esBential  £dth  and 
order  of  the  Qoq>eL  To  define  and  act  upon  such  a  syston,  it  is 
believed,  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  work  of  an  American  Catholic 
Jl^iaeopate. 

In  justice  to  themselves  on  this  occasion,  your  memoriaJists  b^ 
leave  to  remark  that,  although  aware  that  the  foregoing  views  are 
not  confined  to  their  own  small  number,  they  have  no  reason  to 
soppoee  that  any  other  parties  contemplato  a  public  exprossion  of 
Ih^n,  like  the  present  Having  tiier^:»B  undertaken  it,  they  trast 
that  they  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  diarge  of  un- 
warranted intrusion.  Thay  find  their  warrant  in  the  prayer  now 
effisred  up  by  all  our  congregations,  ''that  the  comfortable  Gospel 
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of  Christ  maj  be  truly  pveached,  traly  reoehred,  and  truly  followed, 

in  all  plaoesi  to  the  breakiiig  down  of  the  kingdom  of  Sin,  Satan, 

and  Death.**    Convineed  that,  for  the  attainment  of  theae  bleesed 

endfl,  there  most  be  tome  greater  concert  of  action  among  Protestant 

ChristianB  than  any  which  yet  exists,  and  belieying  that  with  yoo, 

Right  Reyerend  Fathers,  it  rests  to  take  the  Srst  measores  tendii^ 

thereto,  your  petitioners  could  not  do  less  than  humbly  submit  their 

memorial  to  such  consideration  as  in  your  wisdom  you  may  see  fit 

to  giye  it.    Praying  that  it  may  not  be  dismissed  without  referenoe 

to  a  Commission,  and  assuring  yon,  Right  Rereiend  Fathers,  of  oar 

dutiful  yeneration  and  esteem, 

We  are^  most  respectfblly, 

your  brethren  and  seryants  in  the  Gospd  of  Christ, 

W.  A.  MuBUKianoi  C.  F.  Crusi^ 

Pmup  Bbrbt,  EDwnr  HAswoon, 

G.  T.  BsonuL,  HxiraT  Ossoobt, 

Alxz.  H.  VxHVOiTi  M.  A«  Dn  WoLra  Hows, 

S.  H.  ToRirnii,  8.  R.  Jobitbov, 

C.  W.  Aivniuiws,  F.  S.  Lawbsitos, 

andothen. 
Kbw  ToBK,  Oolote  l^Ot  18M. 

lliis  memorial  deseryes  to  be  noted  in  seyeral  particulars.  1st, 
As  indicating  a  seaae  of  inadequacy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  2d,  As  suggesting  two 
modes  of  relief  the  rslaxing  of  the  oonstfaints  of  |t  Ritual,  and  the 
eitensioii  of  the  priyileges  of  ordinatioiL  Sd,  As  not  definite  in  its 
expression,  but  suggestiye.  4th,  As  signed  by  both  High  and  Low 
Churchmen.  And,  lastly,  as  snocesiftil,  hi*  thiA  the  object  of  the 
memoriaBshi  was  gained^  through  lis  vefessnbeto  a  Oommission,  by 
anahnosft  unimiBioasyote;  the  fouryolmgin  the  negatiye  being 
two  extreme  High  Chuichmea,  and  two  extrsme  Low  Chmdmien. 

Hie  memorial  was  followed  by  an  daboratiye  ^expoaition'*  foom 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  which  we  shall  vpetk  in  another  place. 

TlieConmiission,  to  whom  was  vefated  the  memorial,  presented  a 
list  of  questions  for  consideration.    Among  which  were,  ^  Ought 
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«f  bishop,  presbyteri  aad  deacon,  m  if  thaie  oiden  were  cart-ircm 
meduuttsm;  m  iff  bocaiue  we  keep  them,  we  can  tkerefiire  have  no 
more.  ItisthasagainyaelutUttyfnUjBhowi^thaiaciihiMyOr  litor> 
gicalwoiBh^ariaesasaDatoraloolgiowtlu  At  fint  CSuiitian  mea 
wonhipped  with  ao  written  tatm^  but  oalj  the  interpreted  wend, 
and  the  sacraments  with  a  few yexyiiaqple  fcrmoibB  oraDy  repeated: 
from  these  sprang  the  various  litnigieS|  alike  in  easential  nmty  of 
ideas  and  some  common  expressions,  jet  all  differing  in  detail;  and 
as  such  came  from  the  mind  aiid  heart  of  belierers,  there  grew  a 
ritoal  of  Alexandria,  of  Antiodi,  of  Borne,  of  Gaal,  and  the  reet 

**  A  church  creates,  of  neoesntj,  a  litnrgj,  but  that  Utorgy  la  not 
inspired,  primitiye,  absolute,  or  unchangeable ;  it  may  be  wise  to  keep 
it,  dangerous  to  change  it;  it  may  be  boond  np  with  the  affMtioas 
and  devotional  wants  of  men,  but  it  is  very  useless  to  rest  it  on  a 
ground  so  unreasonable.  Our  only  true  position  oaa  be  thai  soch 
a  system  n^ust  have  a  living  growth,  and  a  living  adaptation  to  a 
people. 

''I^  then,  we  have  settled  these  principles^  we  may  at  once  apply 
them  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Anmrica.  It  is  indeed  alto- 
gether a  new  phenomenon  in  CSudbtttodom;  for  as  there  was  from 
the  first  no  national  Church,  like  thoee  of  England  and  France^  bora 
with  the  dawn,  and  growing  with  the  growth  of  dvilintion,  so  this 
country  has  no  eetaUished  Christianity.  AU  sects  and  sTstems  are 
left  to  work  in  their  own  way.  That  wonhip  which  we  hold  dear 
is  an  exotic,  transplanted  from  English  soil,  but  never  thoroughly 
grafted  into  the  wild  stock  of  American  character.  But  if  any 
Christian  fiuth  gain  a  natic^ial  power,  it  must  have  a  national 
growth ;  it  must  so  tu  admit  the  action  of  a  living  principle  as  to 
give  it  a  proper  adaptation  to  American  needs;  and  to  this  end  it 
mnst^  in  its  early  sti^^  amidst  a  population  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  forma  of  England,  or  Bome,  or  any  other,  bIL  back  as  frv  as 
possiUe  on  essentials,  and  make  its  methods  flexible.  We  can  as 
soon  build  a  York  Minster  in  a  Western  clearing,  as  make  the  mass 
of  American  society  accept  a  finished  Anglican  worship.  Iheie 
should  be,  firsts  an  adaptation  of  the  ministry  to  the  people.  A  setr 
tied  parochial  cleigy  must  be,  of  oonise,  the  chief  reliance;  but 
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ihera  should  be^  besides  these,  an  order  fitted  bj  a  proper  cultare  to 
minister  to  the  multitiide,  not  trained  in  the  Chuch  system.  It  is 
vanted  directlj  around  ns  for  labor  in  half-oigamaed  parishes,  or 
among  the  ignorant  and  poor  who  cannot  be  now  reached.  It  is 
wanted  fbr  miasionaiy  work ;  and  when  we  say  this  we  do  not  mean, 
as  too  many  imagine,  some  HtUe  suburban  province  of  chnroh  action. 
For  a  century  to  come  our  main  hibor  in  this  continent  is  emphath 
cally  of  the  missionary  character;  onr  conntiy  is  the  valley  of  the 
West,  and  the  broad  fields  now  opening  belbie  us  to  the  Pacific 
Such  a  class  may  be  created  without  detriment  to  learning  or  regu- 
lar order;  and  to  suppose  otherwise  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  an 
army  is  spoiled  by  the  oiganization  of  a  corps  of  light  infiintry.  We 
want  both  a  highly  educated  deigy  and  a  clergy  for  the  people;  and 
instead  of  lowerii^  the  standard,  we  exalt  it  by  a  right  division  of 
labor.  Its  influence  will  be  a  living  one,  to  cairy  the  Church  into 
the  heart  of  society.  Thus  Wealey  preached,  and  b^;aii  a  woik 
which  the  Mother  Ghurdi,  in  her  cold  narrowness,  would  not  i^pr»> 
date,  but  hardened  her  heart  against  him,  and  forced  thousands^ 
who  might  have  been  loving  children,  into  separatists.  But,  next, 
there  should  be  an  adaptation  of  worship  to  the  same  necessity. 
The  very  notion  of  one  rigid  ritual  for  every  class,  drilled  in  its  use 
from  infancy,  or  utterly  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  an  absurdity.  Such 
modifications  should  be,  and  may  be,  consistent  with  the  keeping 
always  of  the  essential  leaturea  of  the  liturgy,  with  soberness  and 
good  taste;  the  selfsame  service  will  remain  for  the  trained  church- 
man; but  the  vast  class  without  the  CShurch,  from  wh<»n  she  must 
have  her  recruits,  should  see  and  hear  her  in  her  Catholicity.  She 
must  show  her  willingness  and  capacity  to  meet  their  wants,  to  use 
every  mods  consistent  with  essential  unity :  she  must  make  manifest 
her  living,  active,  and  generous  spirit 

^  We  conn  now  to  thesecond  topic  of  our  essay.  Is  the  Plrotes^ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  such  a  body,  and  so 
fitted  to  Christiamse  this  continent! 

^  We  answer,  that  it  is  so  in  its  theory,  but  not  in  its  practical 
workings,  and  we  shall  here  seek  to  unfold  the  foct  and  its  causes. 

**  Instead  of  a  Church  Catholic,  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  we 
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ai6  in  poation  a  sect  It  if  tnie  that  we  are  among  the  mort  ra- 
•pectable  of  Christian  bodies  in  education,  refinement^  vealth,  and 
piety.  Oar  growth  has  been  considerable ;  our  moderate  doctrine, 
free  from  theological  heat ;  our  broad  commnnion,  our  attaraetire 
ritual,  Protestanti  yet  without  the  bareness  of  New  England  woi^ 
ship;  our  dignified  and  sober  character,  our  conserratire  tone 
amidst  the  whirl  of  religious  and  social  reforms,  have  given  us  great 
influence.  But  our  growth  has  been,  and  is,  of  a  special  character, 
mainlj  by  aeceasion  from  radical  bodies,  of  men  affrighted  by  the 
influx  of  unchecked  opinion  or  wild  piety ;  men  of  conaervatiye  feel- 
ings and  good  taste.  This  is  all  well,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  may 
be  said  to  show  the  influence  of  the  truths  we  possess  over  one«ded 
sectarianism.  But  in  another  and  much  more  frequent  senae^  we 
have  won  those  who  care  not  a  rush  for  the  Church,  but  who  find 
in  her  liturgy  and  sober  ways  a  comfortable  reflige.  It  is  for  them 
a  ^^leaaant  BbUldesInvalidei.  Our  system  does  not  reach  the  mass 
of  the  American  middle  classes.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
it  excludes  them  altogether,  but  that  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  them  enter  its  coinmunion.  Methodist  and  Baptist  take  hold  of 
such  classes,  but  we  do  not.  Can  the  fiust  be  denied  f  We  chal- 
lenge the  proojb;  we  challenge  any  to  go  through  the  parishes  of 
our  communion  in  dty  and  country,  and  reckon  the  proportian. 
Where  we  have  become  a  church  for  such  classes,  it  is  becanse  ob- 
tain new  features,  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  which  we  would  mors 
fiilly  reap,  «.  g^  the  free-church  system,  have  been  introduced.  To 
the  vast  multitude  of.  the  people  we  are  a  Church  of  England,  not  of 
America;  an  exotic,  not  an  indigenous  and  native  Christianity;  a 
church  of  rigid  and  foreign  ceremonies.  But  if  it  even  be  allowed 
that  our  influence  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sects  about  us,  which  we 
by  no  means  grant,  the  very  allowance  is  the  most  feeble  argument. 
If  we  be  a  Catholic  Church,  we  should  not  be  content  with  this ;  we 
should  'do  more  than  others;*  we  should  meet  every  class.  As  it 
is,  we  stand  virtually  on  the  same  platfcnrm  with  the  Presbyterian,  a 
church  fer  the  upper  ranks;  wealthy,  decent,  with  our  peculiar  ex- 
<shisive  distincticms,  not  Catholic  attractions;  a  little  less  rigid  than 
they  in  theology  and  social  habits,  a  little  more  so  in  wonh^;  in 
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hd,  held  bj  the  world  as  in  a  kind  of  unstable  equiHbrinm  between 
Galvinist  and  Unitarian.  There  are  enough  who  talk  of  *the 
Church ;'  but  to  call  it  so  in  anj  practical  sense,  as  having  such  a 
position  or  influence  over  American  character,  is  simplj  absurd 
Even  in  comparison  with  Rome,  we  have  tut  less  practical  efficiency : 
her  system  acts  with  a  vigor  we  cannot  have  on  the  poor  and  half- 
educated  ;  and  men  begin  to  fear  that  she  may  be  '  the  Church'  of 
America,  while  they  have  no  fear  whatever  about  us.  Here,  indeed, 
in  the  East  and  Middle  States,  we  do  not  so  fully  feel  the  want,  since 
our  long  establishment,  our  wealth  and  social  resources,  satisfy  us;  but 
in  the  Valley  of  the  West,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  vast  continent, 
it  is  a  patent  feet  It  is  very  easy  for  our  complacent  churchmen 
to  shut  their  eyes,  and  say,  *  We  are  going  on  very  feirly  as  we  are: 
we  need  nothing  better.'  The  signs  of  the  times  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  Memorial  does  not  fabricate,  but  speaks  a  profound  con- 
viction of  many  of  every  party.  The  movements  in  convention  for  a 
new  order  of  deacons,  the  confessed  dearth  of  clergy,  the  demand 
for  special  miasionaiy  work,  are  proofe  that  the  need  exists  and  is 
felt  It  cannot  be  laughed  down^  or  frowned  down,  or  put  out  of 
sight,  by  any  who,  like  the  old  Aristotelian,  will  not  look  into  the 
telescope  for  fear  he  may  see. 

^' What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  fact! .  We  shall  not  fear 
whatever  the  distaste  of  ai^  to  the  statement,  to  say  that  the  chief 
cause  is  the  uncatholic  practical  working  of  our  Church.  We 
freely  acknowledge  all  other  partial  and  pebble  causes.  True, 
America  is  a  vast  country,  and  Christian  work  hard  and  slow ;  nm* 
can  we  '  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  forty^  minutes;'  true,  there 
u  a  q»irit  of  lawkss  unbelief  abroad  at  this  day ;  true,  there  is  a 
felse  prejudice  against  our  Church  from  the  surrounding  bodies. 
But  with  all  this,  we  affirm  that  the  large  share  of  the  evil  lies  with 
ourselves;  and  a  glance  at  our  history  will  show  the  ground  of  our 
charge.  We  were  a  colonial  daughter  of  England  when  as  yet  no 
American  nation  was  bom;  and  that  original  type  has  never 
changed;  but  while  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  nation,  we  "have  been,  and  are,  a  stereotype  copy  of 
Rigland  stilL    Let  us  not  be  misconceived  in  this  remark.    We 
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lunre  no  nlto-Ainericaii  prejudice  against  England;  with  lier  iwa 
are  bound  by  ties  that  can  never  be  broken;  we  love  her  hath  and 
commmuon,  and  most  unfilial  were  the  heart  that  would  not  honor 
snch  a  mother;  bnt  we  are  not  the  Church  of  E^land;  we  are  the 
Ghnrch  of  Christ  in  Amerioa.  Oar  firalt  has  been  that  we  have 
forgotten  this.  We  have  been  an  Engliah  establishment  merelj; 
we  have  repeated  her  imperfections  as  well  aa  her  exceIlenoes»  her 
habits,  her  local  characteristics,  her  parties*  Many  are  content  to  be 
a  high  and  drj  church  of  very  respectable  QiristianSi  distingaiBhed 
fixMn  the  Presbyterian  by  the  absence  of  extempore  prayen»  of  revi- 
vals^ and  lamps  for  evening  service;  from  Methodistft  by  a  sober 
liturgy  that  regulates  the  *  Amen,*  and  tiie  ftahion  of  written  dis- 
courses. Or,  on  the  other  ade,  they  are  a  wealthier  class  of  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  abominating  Tractarianism,  and  preaching  'justi- 
fication by  fidth,*  but  not  soilii^  their  skirts  by  desoending  to  tiieir 
vulgar  brethren,  who  1k^  the  same  *  doctrines  of  grace,*  bat  not 
'our  scriptural  and  venerable  Utmgy/  our  'ohaste  and  dignified 
worship.*  This  feeling  is  embahned  in  ov  practical  system.  We 
have  a  noble  clergy  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  and  we  want  than; 
but  we  have  none  save  of  one  training ;  here  and  there  a  Wesby, 
but  no  class  of  Wesleys.  They  are  all  honoiable  men  at  their  ser- 
mon manu&cture  and  parochial  routine,  but  all  scholaily  gospeUers. 
We  have  adiaoonate,  but  it  does  not  deacons*  work;  it  aima  only  to 
'purchase  to  itself  a  good  degree*  in  a  twehemonth.  We  wantthe 
preachers  and  priests  of  the  people.  Nay,  it  is  <me  of  the  moat 
striking  &cts  in  this  connection,  that  little  fhdt  has  come  of  Ae 
late  canon  for  an  oiiet  <^ working  deacons;  scarce  any  wiU  join 
the  number.  It  has  been  alleged,  as  proo^  by  our  stiff  oonserva- 
tives  of  the  extreme  right,  that  they  are  not  wanted;  but  to  us  it 
proves  the  veiy  opposite,  that  there  is  a  lethargic  feehng  prevaleat 
whidi  makes  void  even  wise  means.  Our  worship,  again,  repeats 
the  same  monotone.  We  cannot  too  highly  reverence  the  litugy 
as  a  monument  of  English  devotion,  free  from  Boman  foUk^  and  a 
bulwark  against  sectarian  license;  but  we  affirm  phunly,  that  aa  a 
system  lor  all  occasions,  and  for  every  congregation,  it  is  ftr  too 
rigid  and  inflexible.    We  are  fully  aware  that  we  risk  the  censure  of 
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those  who  call  themselreB  loyal ;  we  too  are  loyal,  ^noi  a  whit  be- 
hind  the  chiefeatf  hut  a  tnie  loyalty  is  not  blindiiefls.  It  were  an 
ungracions  task,  indeed^  to  dwell  on  the  imperfectioiis  of  the  Mtugy ; 
to  show,  by  historic  proof^  that  our  morning  sendee,  as  used  on  the 
Lord's  day,  is  an  ill-adjnsted  pile'<^  sev^eral  distinct  offices;  to  point 
ont  the  unfitness  of  the  calendar  for  weekly  ocoasionB,  the  meager- 
ness  of  our  collection  of  chants  and  hymns,  and  the  rest  We 
should  prefer  to  bring  Ibrward  its  rich  beauties.  As  the  standard  of 
liturgical  services,  the  general  norm  of  practice,  it  is  unequalled;  it 
has,  in  the  phrase  of  Hooker,  *  a  sensible  excellency,  corre^ndent 
to  the  majesty  of  Him  whom  we  worship  ;*  unity  and  harmony 
pervade  it;  confession,  absolution,  chant,  lesson,  and  prayer,  more 
onward  in  one  swelling  chorus;  its  collecto  are  the  utterance  of  the 
Christian  heart  in  its  derontest  ages ;  its  seasons  of  festival  and  ftst 
bear  us  from  mystery  to  mystery  of  His  Divine  life,  who  is  the 
l^rpe  of  His  Churdi ;  its  baptismal  and  communion  offices  are  wit- 
nesses of  Catholic  fiuth  and  devotion, 

*^  But  we  may  surely  say  all  this,  and  yet,  without  fear  of  being 
called  blasphemers,  hold  that  our  system  demands  some  modifica- 
tion. The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  the  liturgy  itself  as  in  our 
too  ri^d  use  of  it;  it  is  absolutely  imperative  in  every  detail  amidst 
all  the  changing  circumstances  of  ministerial  work.  We  aie  so  fer 
from  conservative  in  this,  that  we  have  lost  its  original  method ;  we 
have  not  at  all  the  varied  hours  and  varied  <Aoes  of  those  who 
framed  the  liturgy.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  the  same  routine  for 
aR  occasions;  we  have  made  it  such,  and  deadened  it  by  our  own 
stiffness.  Devotion  wearies  with  the  rq^tion  morning  and  evening, 
not  oidy  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  in  every  daily  prayer  «nd  q)ecial  sei^ 
vice,  of  the  same  form  of  *  linked  sweetness  long  clrawn  oat*  But 
the  defect  is  felt  fer  more  with  the  missioaary  among  those  who 
have  not  the  trained  habit  of  wotship.  Imagme  St  Paul  in  cassock 
and  surplice  haranguing  the  crowd  of  Athens  or  Lystra ;  in  eveiy 
discourse,  at  every  fifesh  station,  beginning  with  his  Mearly  beloved 
brethren ;'  reading  Yenite  and  Te  Deum  when  he  found  no  music ; 
making  his  own  responses ;  and  so  through  litany  and  Ante-Com- 
munion, service  on  service,  Ossa  on  Pelion,  before  he  could  speak 
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one  hearty  word  of  the  kisgdom  of  God.  It  is  no  caricature.  Not 
a  miaaionary. meeting  in  western  wilds^  not  a  handful  of  oonntiyineB 
nntrained  in  litnrgieSi  but^  hungering  after  troth,  can  listen  without 
these  preliminaries, 

*^The  work  of  the  Church  Catholic  is  oommitfced  to  ua.  What 
haye  we  d<»ie  to  aooomplish  it!  Scmiewhat^  doobtlesib  But  we 
hare  been  mainly  occupied  with  our  own  peculiar  differenoes,  onr 
rival  interests  borrowed  from  the  mother  church.  Two  great  parties 
haye  divided  us,  and  thus  fat  our  history  haa  been  their  conflioL 
Each  has  had  its  godly  men  and  its  earnest  aims,  but  each  haa  given 
np  to  party  what  was  meant  for  the  Church.  The  Evangelicai  side 
has  been  battling  against  the  errors  of  Rome  and  Oxford :  it  has 
preached  justification  by  iSsdth,  and  in  many  cases  it  haa  ntiared 
needful  rebuke;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  an  opposition,  and  in  its  one- 
sidedness  has  severed  the  Church  from  the  GospeL  We  do  not 
here  confound  the  Church  with  its  parties;  we  rejoice  to  beheve, 
apart  from  these,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  earnest  minds  who  hold  its 
truth.  But  we  would  see  that  unity  more  manifest  The  Qiurcfa 
asks  to-day  reality,  not  theory;  it  wants  men  to  come  out  ci  these 
old  onesided  positions  and  unite  in  its  principles;  to  hold,  to  teach, 
to  toil  for  the  Church,  not  ignore  it;  but  the  Church  in  its  living 
Catholic  meaning,  in  its  broad  Catholic  activities.  Hence  we  hail 
this  mem<mal  as  a  sign  of  the  times;  as,  in  the  woids  <^  a  Bishop 
lately,  alas  I  too  soon  taken  from  us,  'the  noblest  movement  of  the 
American  Church  since  its  foimation.*  It  is  not  merely  as  a  scheme 
of  church  extension  that  we  regard  it;  it  shows  that  principles  are 
atwork,that  men  are  feeling  a  want;  itcaiTiesinita]ms,andncUe 
promises  greater  than  any  rubrical  changes;  it  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  practical  action." 

After  this  remarkable  statement  of  the  needs,  defidenoieB^  and 
miflrion  of  the  Ptotestant  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Washburn  gives  it 
as  his  conclusion  that  the  needed  reform  is  embraced  in**  the  creatiom 
rf  a  derieal  order  far  extrarparoehial  and  mieeumaary  feorh^  and  tke 
alhwanee  of  a  §^rtaier  fHgriety  in  vfOTih^  This  may  be  aecompliahed 
by  an  increase  of  forms  of  sendee,  of  more  stately  hannoniea  for 
solemn  seasons,  ct  simpler  modes  fi>r  simpler  uses.    Or  it  may  be 
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done  hj  the  admiBnon  of  a  power,  dol j  limited,  of  preaching  the 
word  and  ministering  the  sacramentB  with  leaa  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  rubric.  Theee  modifications  will  not  break  down  the  barrien 
of  order.  No  material  changes  need  be  made  in  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  our  psrishes ;  and  in  eveij  case,  while  greater  freedom  is 
allowed  for  tpmil  occasions,  we  should  preserve  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  liturgy,  e.  g^  the  creeds,  the  absolution,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  necessary  formula  of  the  baptismal  and  eucharistic 
offices.  Psalter,  lessons,  and  collects  may  be  left  open  tx  selection. 
Very  fer  are  we  from  those  who  would  surrender  our  worship  for 
random  extemporizing;  we  want  'a  well-regulated  liberty.V  There 
will  be  those  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  some  plans  proposed 
by  certain  of  the  MemcMialists,  as  the  admission  of  ministers  from 
the  Christian  bodies  around  us  to  orders  with  but  few  liturgical 
restrictions.  Such  a  scheme  may,  indeed,  haye  a  wrong  as  well  as 
a  right  side;  yet  we  can  conceive  no  difficulty  in  making  such 
restrictions,  though  few,  sufficient  to  preserve  the  frdth  and  principles 
of  the  Church.  Certainly  at  present  our  Episcopate  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  denominational  peculiarity  than  a  Catholic  institution; 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  in  what  practical  way  we  may 
restore  its  Catholic  frmction." 

The  careful  reader  of  the  Memorial  has  not  feiled  to  observe  thai 
its  author  had  in  view  a  more  comprehensive  purpose  than  the 
relaxing  of  forms  of  service  and  the  creation  of  a  clerical  order  for 
tmssionary  work.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  may  be  esteemed  as  at  the 
head  of  this  whole  movement^  is  consecrated  to  a  principle  which 
underlies  all  proposed  reforms — the  principle  of  Evangelical  Catho- 
licity, or  the  building  up  a  Church  out  of  evangelical  denominations^ 
which  shall  have  the  universality,  the  concentrated  strength,  the 
flexibility,  the  unity,  and  the  historic  power  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  stripped  of  its  heavy  burdens  of  forms^  of  errors^  and  of 
recorded  isrimes.  ^  This  idea  Dr.  Muhlenberg  launched  on  its  first 
voyage  a  number  of  years  ago^  in  1886,  we  think,  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  '^Catholic  Union,"  in  which  he  proposes  a  Council  of.Evanr 
geUcal  Churches — ^to  be  caUed  Hie  Council  of  Peace— to  agree  upon 
a  common  creed,  a  oommon  church  government^  and  a  common 
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(Mrder  of  public  wonhip;  wbkh  shall  be  bo  general  as  to  be  eapaUe 
ai  adoption  by  the  ooi^sderate  chaichoBi  anl  yet  leave  eaeh  dBocni* 
nation  to  indulge  its  peculiar  fonoa  or  faTorite  tenets;  tb  advan- 
tage of  the  union  being  unity  of  actioa  in  suflnanaij  enterpoBea, 
•spelling  of  liyalrieB,  fieeedom  of  exchange  between  pQlpitl^  and  pio- 
moCion  of  CStristiaiL  lore  by  neaxer  contact  in  Cbriatian  mxk  aad  in 
Chriitiain  fympathy. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  audi  a  union  Uea  in  the  nsMtter 
of  ordination,  or  what  akall  conadtnta  the  camntTaln  of  an  ordained 
preacher.  Dr.  MuUenbeig  aeeks  to  obmte  thia  difficulty,  by  pro- 
poeing  that  the  form  of  ordination  fer  the  mimateri  of  the  ceie 
federated  Church  should  only  inchade  tboae  partieulan  m  which  ail 
denoTninafaana  are  agreed;  azMi  that  if  %]8copa]iana  wiH  meet 
other  denominatk>na  to  that  extent^  it  would  be  very  proper  lor 
other  denominations  to  consent  that  the  ordination  ahaU  come 
from  the  Episcopal  Church;  inasmuch  aa  this  ordination  ia  es- 
teemed by  all  as  yalii  aa  any,  and  by  I^fnacopaliana  more  valid  than 
aoBoe. 

In  the  promotion  of  this  idea  of  Union,  Dr.  Mujilenbeig  has 
mote  recently  (during  two  years)  efited  a  periodical  entitled  ^The 
Evangelical  Catholic''  Indeed  he  esteems  the  central  idea  of  tlus 
movement  to  be  the  emancipation  of  the  Ftoteatant  I^piacopate^  so 
that  ordination  may  be  confeRed  on  any  person  or  minirter  of  other 
denomination  desiring  it,  who  shall  bring  the  essentials  of  a  Uame- 
less  life,  evangelical  beHe(  and  ordinary  qualifications,  without 
requiring  conformity  to  the  rubrics  and  regulationa  of  the  ^laco- 
pal  Church.  As  Dr.  Muhlenberg  ezpressea  it :  .^Whenever,  then,  a 
Bishop  is  satisfied  that  a  Christian  man  of  somid  mind,  aaking  of 
him  the  ministerial  comrnisaion,  will  so  preadi  and  teach  (aa  the 
diuiples  did) ;  will  so  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Tkinity, 
and  consequently  inculcate  obedience  and  love  to  the  three  Pemona 
and  one  Qod,  ia  their  several  relations  to  man,  and  in  their  naaential 
uniiy;  and  fertherv  will  instroct  thoae  idio  believe  in  the  will  of 
Christ  contained  in  Hia  word,  the  Bishop  ia  firm  to  give  the  ooift- 
mission — ^notUng  may  hinder.  Canoii%  cnstomsi  or  usages,  if  they 
are  in  the  way,  are  to  be  scattered  as  cLaff  before  the  wind*    Th^ 
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an  impertmenceB  coming  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  and  the 
will  of  His  Bervant*' 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  leading  points  of  the  movement, 
withont  attempting  to  present  the  elaborate  arguments  for  and 
against  it  It  will  be  observed  that  it  ignores  the  standing  division 
into  ^'Higfa  Caimrck"*  and  *<Low  Church,'*  It  cute  the  loaf  the 
other  way,  from  the  top  to  bottom.  Members  of  the  old  parties 
find  themselves  on  either  side.  ^  The  Episcopal  Recorder''  of  Phila- 
delphia (Low  Church)  advocates  the  movement ;  **  The  Protestant 
Churchman"  of  New  York  (also  Low  Church)  opposes  it ;  while 
^The  Church  Journal"  (CBgh  Church,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
more  correctly,  5roeNl-church),  so  fiur  as  it  has  revealed  itself^  sympa- 
thizes ;  and  **  The  Churchman"  (High  Church)  opposes.  Tet  none 
of  these  papers  (it  should  be  understood)  favors  the  movement  to 
the  extent  of  advocating  the  liberal  principle  of  ordination  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  This  movement  baa  also  its  counter- 
part in  England,  but  of  that  our  Umita  forbid  speech.  It  excites 
universal  interest  and  discussion  through  the  Protestant  Episcqial 
Church*  It  is  not  as  yet  a  school  or  a  party.  It  is  simply  a 
vitality,  a  movement,  a  tendency.  Its  essence  is  Christian  De- 
mocracy. Its  great  prc^ulsion  is  the  power  of  The  People.  It  is  a 
progressive  movement  towards  liberty.  At  the  next  Triennial  Con- 
vention, held  in  October,  it  is  likely  to  assume  some  organized 
shape,  or,  at  least,  concentrate  its  forces  preparatory  to  an  organijBa- 
tion.    To  that  time  we  look  with  interest. 


JAMES  WADDELI  ALEXANDER. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL  FSEBBYTEBLiK  PBEA.CHER. 


"  Behold  an  Imdlite  indeed^  in  whom  is  no  gnilo." 


Wx  acknowledge  a  peculiar  hesitation  in  attempting  a  sketdi 
of  Dr.  Alexander.  It  is  a  serious  work  to  discuss  the  life  and 
character  of  any  man.  To  present  a  truth  is  not  so  serioos; 
because  its  isolation  from  personal  and  social  existence  lessens 
the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of  the  task,  and  the  truth  wrongly 
apprehended  by  one  is  set  right  by  another.  The  distortion  of 
to-day  gives  place  to  the  accurate  portraiture  of  to-monow.  To 
define  a  principle  is  not  so  serious,  for  the  principle  can  be 
contemplated  till  every  fibre  is  outlined,  and  eveiy  phase  radi- 
ant. To  paint  a  landscape  is  not  so  serious,  for  its  permanence 
affords  continued  contemplation  and  consequent  accuracy;  winds 
cannot  sweep  away  its  identity,  and  doud-shadows  leave  no  marring 
footsteps.  To  Cushion  a  statue  is  not  so  serious,  for  it  embodies  but 
one  sentiment,  conceived  by  the  artist,  which  genius  enables  him  to 
set  forth,  without  failure  in  the  enduring  and  eloquent  language  of 
Sculpture.  But  how  difficult,  fully  to  describe  a  man,  the  truths 
of  whose  being  are  infinite  in  number  and  ramified  through  social 
life;  the  principles  of  whose  character  are  ever  changing  by  growth ; 
the  facts  of  whose  experience  are  so  numerous,  and  the  most  essen- 
tial so  sacredly  guarded;  who  includes  such  a  variety  <^  senti- 
ments, of  thoughts^  of  opinions,  of  desires,  that  the  bosom-friend  has 
read  but  part ;  whose  nature  the  cloud  permanentiy  darkens ;  or 
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the  pxfspennB  snnthine  WMps,  or  temptetioB*s  stona  diifigmos  or 
deflUojB. 

But  the  detoriptioB  of  cerUin  ohatacten  b  spedally  difiSeult|  be- 
cause of  the  perfeotioDfl  iMck  render  description  so  desirable.  A 
character,  harmonioufl^  bahiieed,  disciplined,  pruned  of  excrescence, 
is  req^ected  and  Wed,  bat  not  so  mneb  talked  ot  Moreover  there 
is  a  sacredness  snrroiindii^  a  true  and  humonions  character,  which 
exahs  it  above  the  sphere  of  evefynlaj  dbcasBion,  and  shields  it 
from  the  ken  of  cnxiosily. 

But  while  completanoas  of  character  diflheartens  one  who  attempts 
description,  it  also  inspires  in  the  same  proporticxu  It  is  felt  that 
the  task,  though  serious^  is  a  worthj  one.  The  denre  that  a  larger 
number  should  know  such  a  character,  is  a  constantly  impellii^ 
power.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  a  &vored  few  should  monopo- 
liae  the  knowledge  of  its  ezistencey  or  <m»  cherished  circle  receive 
all  the  advantage  of  its  example;  that  humilitjr  should  limit  the 
circle  of  appreciation,  and  modeely  flilence  the  tongue  of  praise. 
Yet  we  would  not  i^>eak  of  such  a  one  when  on  the  world's  highway, 
surrounded  by  the  rushing  strife  for  gold  or  glory,  but  rather  when 
no  cares  of  business  were  harassing,  and  no  wild  desire  fer  wealth 
or  honor  inflaming ;  when  ambitious  thoughts  and  proud  designs 
were  banished,  and  longings  for  better  things  were  felt;  and  when 
we  should  be  inspired  to  prass  on  in  the  path  of  rig^t^  by  contem- 
plating the  example  <^  an  upright  man. 

Thus  would  we  talk  reverentiany  of  this  religious  teacher.  We 
would  not  diBOourse  of  his  achievements  in  eloquence  or  of  his 
contributions  to  literature,  nrither  would  we  recount  strange  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  for  its  calm  surfeoe  has  scarcely  been  rippled, 
though  its  depths  have  been  at  times  agitated ;  neither  would  we 
describe  his  appearance  on  some  great  occasions,  for  on  great  occa- 
sions he  is  not  present :  but  we  would  talk  of  his  gentleness^  his 
modesty,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  his  CShristian  love ;  and 
we  would  read  together  from  his  discourses  and  learn  of  him  by  his 
writings.  And  still,  if  we  were  holding  such  converse,  we  would 
not  eulo^ze,  tot  we  would  bear  in  mind  that  eulogy  is  specially  dis- 
tasteful to  him.    Indeed,  modesly,  genuine  Christian  modesty,  is  a 
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marked  characteristic.  He  does  not  thirst  for  the  liaise  of  moD, 
but  rather  loathes  it ;  he  does  not  strive  for  publicity  or  prominenoe^ 
but  rather  shuns  it  His  highest  ambition  is  to  ^  do  the  wiU  of  his 
Father,  and  to  finish  His  work.**  On  entering  the  ministiy  he  seems 
to  haye  banished  all  thoughts  of  self-aggrandizement^  nay,  to  have 
forgotten  self^  and  only  to  haveVemembered  that  he  vas  "bought  with 
a  price,"  and  it  was  therefore  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  **  glorify 
Qod  in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit,  which  are  Qod's.**  Such  disea- 
thrallment  from  all  worldly  ambition,  such  forgetfalneas  of  self  in 
the  love  of  the  truth,  such  freedom  firom  all  desire  of  distancd<»,  even 
on  account  of  the  influence  it  insures,  and  the  consequent  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  truth — a  desire  generally  deemed  laudaiUe — is 
not  often  seen  in  this  world.  We  all  love  it  when  we  see  it :  we 
prise  it  the  more  highly  for  its  rarity.  It  specially  becomes  pieaoherB 
of  that  Gospel  first  proclaimed  by  the  "  meek  and  lowly  one^  and 
among  them  will  it  more  frequently  be  found. 

But  this  characteristic  does  not  trench  upon  independenoe  of 
opinion,  or  make  individuality  of  thought  subservient  to  prevaifing 
notions.  Dr.  Alexander  is  fax  from  manifesting  timidity  in  declaring 
an  opinion  which  is  demanded,  or  hesitation  in  defending  one  which 
is  assailed.  He  is  alike  removed  from  the  excessive  readiness  in 
propounding  individual  sentiments  which  savors  of  conceit,  or  the 
perseverance  in  their  defence  which  betokens  obstinacy. 

Nor  does  his  modesty  spring  from  self-depreciation,  which  roots 
out  all  originality  and  dries  up  the  energies  of  self-reliance.  He  is 
conscious  of  mental  strength.  And  knowing  what  it  is,  he  recog- 
nizes it  and  respects  it  in  others.  He  forms  his  own  opinions,  and 
forms  them  by  his  own  investigation.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  &cts,  and  are  based  upon  philosophical  principles. 
When  thoroughly  established  and  suitably  grown,  they  are  sent  into 
the  open  day  where  the  world  may  see  them,  without  hesitation. 
They  are  never  recalled  because  of  the  strength  ai  opposition  or 
the  well-meant  advice  of  politic  friends.  Their  author  only  disowns 
them  when  a  clearer  reason  shall  have  revealed  their  fallacy,  or  a 
deeper  philosophy  demonstrated  their  unsoundness.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a  man  who  loves  the  truth,  and  is  honest  and  futhful  in 
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its  search,  is  arrogant  or  Hadd  in  proclaiming  opinions,  or  is 
obstinate  or  hesitating  in  defending  them.  Modesty  and  decision 
are  the  two  graces  that  mark  the  good,  great  num.  Respect  is 
shown,  not  snb^rviency;  regard  felt,  not  adoration;  modestjr ex- 
hibited not  servility. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  not  confined  in  his  researches  to  one  class  of 
subjects.  His  mind  does  not  plod  round  in  a  beaten  track,  always 
grinding  out  the  same  kind  of  juice.  His  range  of  investigation  is 
remarkably  extensive  and  comprehensive.  In  subjects  strictly  the- 
ological he  is  .weU  versed,  as  becomes  a  theologian*  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  is  an  accurate  scholar  in  other  departments.  He  is 
thoroughly  read  in  ecclesiastical  and  general  history.  He  has  made 
extensive  literary  acquirements,  and  has  a  refined  literary  taste.  He 
is  on  friendly  terms  with  German  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  chosen 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  has  gathered  stores  of  learning  and  gems  of 
thought  from  most  of  the  departments  of  the  intellectual  world.  He 
is  remarkably  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  popular  magazines,  and  does  not  allow  political 
or  general  intelligence  to  pass  unheeded.  80  extensive  and  varied 
has  been  his  reading,  that  few  subjects  can  be  introduced  upon  which 
he  does  not,  in  his  unobtrusive  manner,  appear  perfectly  at  home,  or 
scarcely  an  author  mentioned  about  whom  he  has  not  formed  one  of  his 
well-grounded  opinions.  If  one  meets  him  in  the  arena  of  theology, 
he  would  pronounce  him  to  be  a  good  theologian;  if  in  the  broad 
field  of  history,  an  historian ;  and  if  literature  and  bellea-lettres  are 
the  prominent  theme  of  discourse,  it  might  be  supposed  that  to  them 
he  had  devoted  undue  attention.  Moreover,  he  has  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  beauties  of  works  of  art,  and  exercises  thereupon  a  dis- 
criminating judgment  We  speak  of  this  wide  comprehension  of 
the  literary  pursuits  of  Dr.  Alexander  because  of  its  unusual  existence 
among  the  members  of  his  profession.  Ifinisters  are  quite  enough 
inclined  to  be  theologians,  and  to  be  nothing  else  but  theologians. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  profesrion  to  exdunveness  of  pursuit|  and 
to  confinement  of  thought.  No  man  doubts  that  theology  is  the 
noblest  of  sciences,  and  the  most  exalted  of  studies,  but  to  be  suit- 
ably apprehended  it  may  not  be  exclusively  followed.    The  man 
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who  piiliBties  ttij  one  stadyto  the  ozclunon  of  all  otheni  atat  baldly 
fiil  to  become  a  narrow-miiicldd  man  and  a  Ugot  The  idigio» 
teacher,  abore  all  oUier  men,  should  be  generous  in  his  nodona,  &r- 
reaehing  in  his  views,  wide-embracing  in  his  acqedvemeiitih  Re- 
ligion has  such  an  intimate  relation  with  the  whole  man^t  so  bmh- 
ifestij  involves  the  perfection  of  the  whole  being,  that  its  exemplaR 
and  its  disp^isers  shodd  specially  attain  dKMKnigh  and  compkle 
developmenk  They  shonld  do  this  ibr  the  good  of  their  congrega- 
tions. Every  congregation  is  made  np  of  individnals  whose  ptuwiite, 
tastes,  mental  powers,  associations,  embrace  Ac  widest  vaiietiea. 
The  tnie  Christian  minister  widies  to  reach  the  inner  being  of  each 
one  ofthese,  and  mould  it  He  can  only  do  it  by  meeting  eiach  on  hw 
own  ground.  This  one  is  gained  by  dofie  reasoning,  thai  one  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings.  The  truth  is  made  vivid  to  this  one  by  an 
iUustration  fhym  sci^ce,  to  that  one  by  an  historical  feet^  to  the 
oiher  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  «adsting  events  of  nal  IHs. 
Politics,  literature,  poetry,  can  all  be  made  subservient  to  tte  eb- 
fevcement  and  elucidation  of  rdi^ons  tfoth.  The  preacher  nrasi  be 
"'all  things  to  all  men?* 

And  the  Christian  minister  shonld  do  this  for  his  own  sake.  He 
needs  to  divert  his  thoughts  at  times  from  the  main  object  of  their 
devotion  for  relief  else  his  mind  will  become  morbidly  affected.  K 
cannot  continue  vigorous  and  healthy  when  it  is  bent  down,  year 
after  year,  to  one  absorbing  task.  It  is  not  mdibely  that  the  fl^ah- 
ness  and  ferce  <^I>.  Alexandei^s  intellect,  after  yesA  of  severe  im- 
mitigated  application,  are  so  ezcdlently  retained  in  eoMeq[«wince  of 
the  wide  scope  of  his  studies. 

Dr.  Alexander^  life  has  been  a  quiet,  pastoral,  student  life.  Be 
never  appears  on  platforms,  nor  in  crowds,  nor  at  thronged  aimifer- 
saries.  He  is  constitutionally  timid  and  retiring,  and  exqulBldy 
delicateinhis  tastes  and  refined  in  hksensibilitiesw  Heistfaemodsl 
old-school  Pre&fcyterian ;  devout  and  reverential  towatda  God; 
thoroughly  orthodox  in  belief  and  thoroughly  belieiviBg  in  otcho- 
doxy;  wise  in  counsel  and  conservative  in  sentiment;  faNiiq|bt  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  peiftct  maanar  of 
the  law  of  the  fethers;  revering  Princeton,  and  coutriboti^g  to  its 
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;  a*'HebiewoftlieHd»«wa,'''*flealoiutowttdiGod;''  <^a» 
bnelite  indeed,  in  wliom  it  no  guile.'' 

In  most  ci  our  fiketdbee  we  bsre  taken  Bome  pains  to  state  indi- 
vidaaKsing  aentimenta;  but  we  do  not  propoae  to  devdop  at  length 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Alexander.  In  aaying  that  he  is  a  worthy  old- 
school  Presbyterian,  we  define  hia  poaitioa  ao  diatinotly  that  addi- 
tional worda  might  only  obaenre  it»  and  additional  description  poaai- 
bly  awaken  controversy.  Yet  there  are  aome  in  the  comnmnity 
upon  whom  the  theological  diacuaaions  (tf  the  laat  half  centory  have 
been  entirely  Icet,  and  perhapa  in  no  mote  graphic  or  aocorate  way 
could  each  be  enlightened' than  by  adriaing  them  to  take  the  aome- 
what  extended  deacription  of  Mr.  Beecher'a  viewa,  sentiments,  and 
sympathiea,  and  over  against  all,  whidi  are  not  adopted  by  the  great 
body  of  evangelical  Christiana^  erect  their  oppositea,  and  you  hare 
the  viewB,  aentimenta,  and  sympathies  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander. 
Contrast  Mr.  Beechei's  dineapeot  for  thedlogiea^  with  Dr.  Alexander'a 
reverence  fcr  the  Princeton  faith;  Mr.  Beechei's  loving  approach  to 
the  Deity,  with  Dr.  Alexandei'a  awe;  Mr.  Beeoher's  theory  that  the 
terms  of  the  New  Testament  are  addreaaed  to  the  affectiona  through 
the  imagination,  with  Dr.  Akxander'a  conviction  that  they  are  ad- 
dreased  to  the  intelleot  with  the  precision  of  philoaophical  terma,  pre> 
senting  an  harmonious,  elaborated,  complete,  and  perfect  religioua 
system;  Mr.Beeohei'a  preaentation  of  the  truth  by  flgnroa^  with  Dr. 
Alexander's  preaentatioii  (tf  the  troth  by  precise  proponliona ;  Mr. 
Beecher'a  picturea  of  eveiy-day  life  with  Dr.  Alexandei'a  prolbnnd 
exegeais ;  Mr.  Beechei^  conversational  Extempore,  with  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's finiahed  diaeourae ;  Mr.  Beeohei'a  careleea  grace,  with  Dr» 
Alexander'a  cultivated  elegance ;  Mr.  Beecher'a  daring  anti-alavery, 
with  Dr,  Alexander's  considerate  conservatiam;  Mr.  Beecher — ^the 
child  of  nature^  the  eaay  companion,  the  platfi>im  orator,  the  people'a 
preacher,  with  Dr.  Alexander-^the  scholar,  the  el^pmt  convensatioii- 
ist,  the  recluse,  the  old<achool  preacher  ;«-thua,  at  repeated  and  va- 
riouB  pointa,  bring  these  two  into  contrast,  and  each  ia  seen  with  un« 
mJrtAaMe  diadnctnesa. 

Dr.  Alexander  haa  not  the  rugged  atrength  of  Mr.  Beecher — ^nor 
doea  he  awaken  the  conadence  by  tboee  thrilling  bursts  ci  ek^ 
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quence  in  which  this  orator  abounds.    Dr.  Alexander  toudies  the 
*^harp  of  a  thousand  strings"  with  a  greater  delicacy;  Mr.  Beecher 
with  a  bolder,  fineer  movement;  both  with  nnoommon  skilL     Mr. 
Beecher  will  bring  music  out  of  an  instrument  that  has  lain  un- 
strung for  years ;  Dr.  Alexander  requires  a  ctftain  preparation  of  the 
heart  and  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.    Mr.  Beecher's  elo- 
quence flashes  and  startles  like  an  exploding  meteor;  that  of  I>r. 
Alexander  bums  with  the  planet's  calm  and  healing  light    After 
hearing  Mr.  Beedier,  striking  and  detached  sentences  are  the  more 
readily  recalled ;  one  admires  the  general  bearing  of  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  Alexander.    Both  preach  with  great  solenmity ;  both  pgresent 
the  truth  in  its  length  and  breadthi  without  any  trimming  to  fit  pe- 
culiar tastes,  or  any  smoothing  for  the  accommodation  of  delicate 
sensibilities.     Both  appeal  to  the  conscience  with  the  directneas 
that  is  always  solemn,  and  sometimes  fearful.    Dr.  Alexander  im- 
parts more  instruction  than  Mr.  Beecher.     The  latter  strires  to 
awaken  the  mind  rather  than  to  feed  it    Mr.  Beecher  would  attract 
the  larger  circle;  Dr.  Alexander  the  choicer  one.    Dr.  AlATMiUfp 
would  not  be  called  an  orator  by  the  many;  Mr.  Beecher  ia  not 
called  an  orator  by  a  few.     Both  are  independent  thinken^  bold 
proclaimers  of  opinions,  and  unflinching  defenders  of  their  views  of 
truth. 

Differing  thus  essentially  in  style,  they  differ  even  mors  in  their 
manner  of  deUvery.  Mr.  Beecher  uses  his  muscular  aim  vigoroiialy 
and  freely.  He  abounds  in  energy,  enterprise,  and  action.  Dr. 
Alexander's  gestures  are  not  unfrequent,  but  are  conaderaie  and 
proper.  He  brings  his  hands  together  fenrently,  yet  not  with  a 
ring.    He  regards  the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit  to  perfection. 

Dr.  Alexander's  writings  are  characterised  by  a  completenesi 
which  allows  no  irregularity,  and  a  flnish  which  leayes  no  excres- 
cence. With  Dr.  1^^  there  is  a  fulness  of  language  and  rounding 
of  sentences  which  mark  his  style :  Mr.  Beedhei's  sayings  come  with 
a  momentum  which  startles,  with  a  brilliancy  which  daadee,  or  with 
a  strength  which  subdues :  Dr.  Cox  has  repleteness  of  language,  but 
in  his  style  there  is  a  discrepancy,  a  waywardness,  and  a  luxuri- 
ance; withal,  a  force,  pointy  and  eneigy,  which  amuse,  proToke^ 
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please,  and  instmot  al  onoe,  but  in  sach  a  chaodo  way,  that  one  ia 
left  quite  in  a  puzzle  whether  to  approve  or  condemn.  But  with 
Dr.  Alexander  there  ia  wealth  of  expression,  but  wealth  prudently 
distributed.  He  does  not  employ  a  redundancy  of  words  in  express- 
ing any  one  idea.  The  redundancy  is  rather  in  ideas.  Any  and 
eveiy  subject  opens  and  widens  under  his  inspiring  touch  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compress;  and  yet  he  does  not  wander 
from  the  highway  of  his  main  thought,  turning  into  every  lot  where 
the  bars  may  be  left  down,  as  Dr.  Cox  is  so  apt  to  do— who  even 
takes  down  a  length  ci  fence  to  make  a  lively  turn  in  some  pleasant 
meadow,  when  he  should  be  moving  right  on  to  his  journey's  end. 
Dr.  Alexander  rarely  has  digressions,  and  never  episodes.  If  he 
stops  by  ihe  way,  it  is  but  for  a  moment  to  gather  some  fruit,  or 
pluck  some  flower,  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  passed 
unnoticed.  And  he  never  stops  for  even  these,  however  nourishing 
or  beautiful,  unless  they  conduce  to  a  better  progress.  EBs  principle 
of  association  is  logical,  that  of  Dr.  Cox  emotional  or  verbaL  Yet 
there  is  no  stateliness  of  style,  but  ease ;  a  play  of  parts  knit  to- 
gether; a  liberty  under  law.  It  is  this  elegance,  united  with  grace 
and  strength,  which  distinguishes  his  style.  He  indulges  but  little 
in  illustrations,  and  devotes  less  attention  to  adornment  by  imagery. 
Yet  the  illustrations  and  imagery  employed  are  apt  and  choice.  In 
illustratmg  abstract  truth  from  nature,  we  apprehend  that  the  minds 
of  Dr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Beecher  work  in  opposite  direclaons.  The 
former  clearly  apprehends  the  truth,  and  then  seeks  in  nature  for  its 
illustration :  while  to  the  latter  Nature  is  ever,  by  manifold  analo- 
gies, suggesting  and  illustrating  the  spiritual  truth. 

He  pronounces  each  word  fully  and  clearly;  and  while  com- 
pletely finishing  the  articulation  of  the  one  before  commendng 
another,  he  does  not  carry  distinctness  to  sudi  an  excess  as  to 
leave  each  word  to  shift  for  itself  unsupported  by  its  neighbor. 
He  has  variety  of  inflection  and  a  happy  modulation.  The  upward 
inflection  predominates,  which  imparts  a  eheerfol  air.  In  his  tone 
of  voice,  pronunciation,  and  modulation,  he  reminds  ua  somewhat  of 
Dr.  OrviUe  Dewey.  He  speaks  with  much  the  same  deliberation 
and  emphasis  and  variety  of  intonation.    But  in  this  variety  there 
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is  ifottung  eztnTaganti  overstnoned,  or  unnatimL  He  Tnaiiifeato  a 
warm  intereit  in  Us  Bnbject^  which  often  lises  into  fervor,  not  only 
by  emphaoB  and  intonation^  bat  alao  l^  forcible  and  ficeqnent  gea- 
tnrek  He  manifcata  v^ror  in  hia  pulpii-^Tigor  of  niind  and  of  body 
— ^and  vigor  of  heart  alaa  One  feela  that  a  strong  man  is  ^peak- 
ing — one  who  thinks  thoroughly  and  feels  fervently.  Though  he 
always  deliveia  written  dtaconxses,  yet  there  is  a  natorslnesBi  free- 
dom, and  eameatnesa  in  his  preaching  which  partakea  of  Ertempoie. 
Thns  does  be  oombine,  to  a  limited  extent^  the  advantages  of  both 
fcrms,  the  strength  and  finish  of  preparation  wiih  the  grace  and 
directneaa  of  Extempore. 

In  peraonal  manner,  I>r,  Alexander  is  dignified,  wiihoat  ano- 
gance;  polite,  without  formality;  femiliart  without  blnntnesa;  and 
afiMe,  without  condescension.  Wb  manner,  with  ita  freedom  from 
oddi^  or  fenlt,  fitly  types  his  symmetrical  and  eompkte  character. 
He  baa  culture  of  conversation :  hia  flow  of  words  channa  like  the 
music  of  n  summer  stream.  He  has  unusual  refinement  of  ernes- 
sion  and  finish  of  pr(»unciation.  He  infuses  into  his  sentences  a 
rhythm  and  an  harmonious  modulation  that  never  weakens  their 
force,  while  it  arrap  them  in  the  feir  adornment  of  poesy.  His 
fertility  of  thought  is  exuberant^  and  words  are  willing  miniHteni  to 
his  thoughts. 

Our  sketch  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  allude  to  the  devo- 
tion of  Dr.  Alexander's  approaches  to  the  throne  of  grsca.  It  amy 
be  said  of  Dr.  Alexander,  that  ^in  prayer  he  steqn  the  seed  of  the 
word  whidi  with  prayer  he  scatters.'*  Those  who  hear  him  have 
felt  their  thoughts  exalted  above  this  world,  and  inspired  with  Hie 
holier  breath  of  Heaven.  At  the  femily  altar  his  ministrationa  are 
speciaUy  gifted — so  clearly  doea  he  apprehend  peculiar  wanta^  and 
so  beautifully  adapt  the  words.  Perhaps  in  this  act  of  pnUic  wor- 
ship, even  more  than  in  his  preaching,  does  he  mamfest  the  solem- 
nity with  which  he  legaids  the  duties  of  a  CSiristian  minister,  and 
the  weight  of  responsibility  which  he  feeb  as  one  of  those  whc 
"^  watch  for  souls  aa  those  who  must  give  aocount/* 
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BIOeBAPRT, 

Dr.  Alexswler  wis  bom  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1804,  in 
ViTginiA,  Ho  was  graduated  at  FHnceton  GoU^^e,  1820.  He  en- 
tered the  Theological  SeBunaiy  in  1822,  and  was  graduated  in 
1825.  He  preached  first  in  Virginia,  as  a  kind  of  eyangelist,  and 
lab<»ed  during  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Lynehbuig,  through  the 
progress  ci  a  great  revival,  when  he  preached  ten  times  within  the 
Umit  i^one  week.  He  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Trenton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Princeton  Col- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Ph)feflBonhip  of  Latin  and  Belles-Lettres. 
He  remained  there  till  1843,  when  he  waa  called  to  the  Bnane- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  New  York.  In  1849  he  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Professorship  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  Prinoeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  during  which  time  his  people  in  New  York 
had  erected  an  elegant  edifice  at  the  comer  of  Nineteenth-stteet 
and  Fifih  Avenua  He  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  old  church 
in  1851|  during  whidi  year  he  went  to  Europe.  His  church  is 
strongly  united  in  him,  and  is  an  efficient,  geperous^  and  wealthy 
society,  coupling  ability  with  readiness  in  good-doing.  The  Sab- 
bath audiences  are  la^^  and  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  find  a  seat  which 
can  be  permanently  secured  by  purchase  or  rent.  The  public  ser- 
vices are  noticeable  ibr  being  oondncted  witbcrat  a  dioir.  One 
man,  standing  in  front  of  the  congregationi  assiited  by  a  aoperior 
organ,  leads  the  excellent  oongregational  singing. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  written  much  for  pnUicatiQin,  bint  for  the  most 
part  anonymously.  His  artidea  in  the  Prinoettm  Beview,  if  col- 
lected, would  fill  several  volumes.  He  is  the  author  of  ^  life  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  f  of  *^  Consolation :  in  Discourses  on  Select 
Topics,  addressed  to  the  Suffering  People  of  Qod;"  ""The  Ameri- 
can Mechanic  f  **  Words  to  a  Young  Communicant  f  **  Family 
WoTship;"  ''Good,  Better,  Best;"  and  Sabbath-school  books  and 
anonymous  volumes  amounting  probably  to  the  number  of  thirty. 
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Of  Dr.  Alezandei'a  ancestry  ire  may  aay,  that  about  the  year  1786 
the  Alexander  brothers  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland*  They 
were  of  the  Scottish  race,  their  &ther  having  removed  firom  Soot- 
land.  They  were  well  educated :  one  of  them  was  a  teacher.  One 
of  the  brothers,  Archibald  Alexander,  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  two  years  removed  to  Virginia.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
thus  speaks  of  him:  ''The  appearance  of  my  grandfather  I  remem- 
ber very  welL  He  was  rather  below  the  conunon  height ;  but  was 
thick-set)  broad-breasted,  and  strongly  bnilt.  His  fisce  was  broad, 
and  his  eyes  large,  black,  and  prominent  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  calm  and  benignant,  and  his  manner  of  speaking 
was  very  kind  and  affectionate.  He  raised  a  company  of  men 
called  Rangers,  and,  as  their  captain,  performed  a  term  of  duty  on 
the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio ;  he  received,  in  connection  with 
other  ofSoers,  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky.  Peihapa 
no  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  higher  character  for  uprightness 
and  benignity  than  old  Eaobell  Alexander,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
Scotch  people.*' 

William,  son  of  the  first  Archibald  Alexander,  was  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  married  Ann  Reid,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  landholder  of  the  same  Presbyterian  colony.  She  was  a 
retiring  and  humble,  but  affectionately  pious  woman.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  the  &ther  of  James,  was  their  son.  Bev.  James 
Waddell  of  Virginia,  Wirt's  »  Blind  Preacher,**  was  the  gnmdfkther 
of  James. 

Of  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander — of  whose  noble 
and  pure  life  Dr.  James  Alexander  has  written  with  such  attractive 
simplicity,  united  to  such  filial  piety — ^we  present  only  such  passagea 
as  shall  illustrate  at  once  the  characters  of  both  &ther  and  son,  as 
we  apprehend  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the  midst  of  some  pointa 
of  difference : 

^Though  his  tell-tale  &ce  generally  revealed  his  feelings,  he  had 
a  great  talent  of  silence.  There  were  some  things  of  which  he  never 
spoke;  as  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  his  invitations  to  important  posts, 
his  devotional  exercises,  his  success  in  preaching.  Seorets  confided 
to  him  were  buried  in  the  grave. 
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''That  he  was  reserved,  is  certain ;  that  he  was  sometimes  silent 
and  distant,  has  often  been  said ;  but  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  in 
such  silence  there  was  no  assumption  of  dignity,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  Bullenness.  When  he  shrunk  into  himself  it  was  from  some  great 
burden  on  his  spirits ;  for  in  the  presence  of  the  very  same  persons  he 
would  suddenly  come  out  of  his  temporary  gloom  with  a  spring  and 
suddenness  as  fitful  as  the  moods  of  infimcy.  No  man  had  less  of 
what  may  be  called  moroseness.  His  powers  seem  to  have  attained 
maturity  in  the  morning  of  his  life. 

''Experimental,  casuistical,  practical,  consolatory  preaching,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  field  of  his  strength.  In  dissecting  the 
heart,  unravelling  long  trains  of  experience,  discovering  hidden  ref- 
uges, holding  the  mirror  up  to  self-deceiving  souls,  and  flashing  rays 
of  hope  on  the  lingering  and  self-righteous,  he  was  equalled  by  few. 
He  gloried  in  preaching  a  free  GospeL  The  longer  he  lived  the 
more  wide,  cordial,  and  generous  was  his  oflfer  of  Christ  to  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

"In  the  period  when  he  made  preaching  his  great  btudness,  his 
labors  were  everywhere  owned  of  God  to  the  awakening  and  con- 
version of  many  souls;  and  all  through  his  life  such  tolrans  were 
granted  to  him  from  time  to  time.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  his  work 
was  &r  more  remarkable  in  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  simplifying 
and  enforcing  the  statements  of  doctrine,  removing  scruples,  nour- 
ishing frdth,  stimulating  to  holy  life,  and  consoling  the  tempted  and 
distressed. 

"His  piety  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  blended  with  his  system 
of  truth.  In  his  mind  doctrine  and  experience  were  inseparable. 
This  was  consistent  with  the  high  place  which  he  always  assigned  to 
spiritual  understanding  and  to  fiiith. 

"  Prudence  was  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  That  this  did 
not  sometimes  degenerate  into  excessive  solidtode  and  caution,  we 
will  not  assert 

"Hence  he  passed  a  long  life,  almost  absolntely  free  from  strife 
with  any  feUow-creatnre.  If  he  had  enemies,  they  are  unknown  to 
us.  In  all  the  <nrcle  of  his  acquaintance  he  was  not  more  truly  rev* 
erenced  than  loved.** 
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We  hope  not  to  tnsMgraiB  tke  limito  of  propriety  if  we  Tentiva  tc 
repeat  what  Mr,Ejzk  oaed  ndd — of  whoee  beantifQl  frkndflhipwitli 
Dr.  Alexander  we  have  spoikeB  in  the  early  part  of  the  volnnie. 

^My  lore  for  Dr.  Alesander  la  my  earliest  and  tenderest  He 
WIS  a  brighti  studious  niaehieTOua  boy.  I  was  like  him  in  the  last 
quality,  but  always  was  awaro  that  he  was  my  superior  in  the  other 
qnaUties,  He  ia  a  troe^hearted  nobleman;  and  grace  haa  but 
ripened  and  teSned  all  his  natural  ezeellenoe.  He  loved  play,  but 
he  loyed  knowledge  about  as  welL  Our  youth  was  much  of  it 
passed  in  romanoew  We  dreamed  togethw  of  life^  and  rerelled  to- 
gether in  our  fimcied  pvospeots.  The  trees  around  Princeton  may 
yet  bear  the  names  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  Juliet  and  Romeo,  carved 
by  two  tender-hearted  swains.  All  our  amusements,  all  our  studies, 
were  performed  and  enjoyed  together  for  many  yeanu  And  the  xe- 
membrance  of  that  youthfol  friendship  is  to  me  of  the  brightast 
We  studied  chemistry  together  as  amateurs,  and  once  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  shed  behind  his  fiither's  kitchen;  but,  I 
think  it  was  the  very  first  lecture,  when  my  friend  was  holding  forth 
to  the  admiring  audience  (composed  of  the  fiunily),  that  hia  brother 
WHliam  overturned  a  phial  of  sulphuric  add  (m  his  hands,  clothes, 
and  fiiee.  That  put  an  end  to  our  efforts  for  the  advance  of  sdenoe 
in  that  direction.  On  another  occasion  we  todc  to  the  histrionic 
Une;  and  after  much  preparation  of  our  partem  our  costume^  and 
tha  general  arraiq;ement  of  the  theatre— just  as  we  had  fiuriy  com- 
menced the  performance,  the  venerable  form  of  his  frther  was  seen 
entering  the  door.  He  stood  a  moment  and  regarded  us  with  a 
frown,  and  then  drily  remarked,  'All  those  who  do  not  bebmg  to 
this  house  can  go  home.*  The  entertainment  was  dosed  with  great 
abruptness. 

*^  In  college-life  we  were  three— James  Akzander,  George  Bnder 
(now  of  Port  Gibson),  and  myseli  Ahl  the  value  of  those  early 
and  college  friendships,  the  consciousness  of  loving  and  being  loved; 
of  k»ve  growing  even  stronger  and  mellower  as  age  advanoes;  the 
wonder  of  grace  intervening  to  ssnotify  and  stamp  with  immortali^ 
those  delightfol  bonds— Ihese  sre  bkasiogs  for  which  my  inmost 
soul  thanks  God  P 
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Aft  he  rtaiQDfid,  Felix  tvemUled." 


UcoRM  B.  Cbbevxe  was  bom  «t  HaUoirdly  Maine,  on  (be  ienn- 
tee&th  of  April,  1807,  bemg  the  ehM  of  C9iarlotte  Bemll  and 
NaUianiel  CheevBr,  He  is  one  of  a  fiunily  df  fonr  ftons  and  tiitiee 
daughtera,  of  wliom  only  four  havie  aanriTed  at  adnlt  yean.  We 
grandmother,  by  the  fiKthex'a  aide,  waa  aiater  of  the  Re^.  Dr.  Aanm 
Bancroft,  of  Woroeater,  Maaa.,  and  awoman  of  ationg  mind  and  tame 
piety.*  Hia  paternal  grandfiither,  Nathaniel  Cfceerer,  of  Salem, 
Maaa.,  died  early,  but  waa  noted  among  hia  townamen  aa  a  man 
who  **  feared  Qod  and  eaehewed  eviL" 

Hia  maternal  anceatora  were  of  the  Barrell  and  Saywaid  fionily 
of  York^  Maine,  the  grandmother  being  the  only  dai^ter  of  Jona- 
than Sayward*  She  waa  eminent  for  her  virtoea  aa  awoman  and  a 
CShriataan;  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  wife 
aacoeaafoDy  reared  to  adult  lifo. 

Hia  grandfiEither,  Nathaniel  BaReU,  Eiq*,  waa  the  oldeat  of  twelve 
aona;  md  for  aereral  yeara  before  the  American  revolution  waa  one 
of  the  councillota  of  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampehire. 
Alter  embracing  CSiriatianity  he  adopted  the  leligbua  viewa  of 
Robert  Sandiman,  which  he  practically  exemplified,  and  held  with 
infloible  tenaciiy  to  the  doae  of  fiCs^  at  die  advanced  age  of 
ninety-nine^ 

*  lAh  of  Nftthtoiol  Cheavw. 
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The  JEither  of  George  B.  Cheever  died,  at  the  eariy  age  of  forty, 
of  ptdmonary  consumption,  in  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  where  he  had  gone  in  pnisnit  of  health.  He  had  acquired 
an  honorable  competence  for  the  support  and  education  of  his 
fiunily,  in  the  industrious  exerdse  of  his  profession  as  printer,  editor, 
publisher,  and  bookseller ;  and  he  had  won  among  his  fellow-citizens 
a  worthy  repute  for  high  integrity,  energy,  and  public  spirit 

The  religious  character  of  George  B.  Cheever  was  developed  at 
an  early  age.  He  was  trained  up  **  in  the  nurture  and  admoniti<m 
of  the  Lord.'*  From  childhood  he  was  seriously  disposed.  Watch- 
fully nurtured  by  his  pious  mother,  his  Christian  life  seems  to  have 
commenced  almost  with  the  first  unloldings  of  his  spiritual  natme. 
At  an  early  age  was  also  engendered  a  reverence  for  the  office  of 
the  Preacher,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  responsibility  of  the  reli- 
gious Teacher.  Yet  he  did  not  unite  with  any  church  till  after 
coll^  life,  and  not  until  theological  studies  were  commenced  at 
Andover,  about  which  time  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministiy.  He 
entered  Andover,  partly  to  gratify  his  mother,  and  partly  to  fiolfil 
what  he  himself  esteemed  a  complete  course  of  study^ 

He  was  graduated  at  Bowdom  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830,  and  was  first  settled 
as  a  pastor  over  the  Howard-street  church  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  Cheever*s  life  is  a  life  of  eras.  It  cannot  be  told  in  regular 
narrative;  but  must  be  presented  in  a  series  of  striking  events. 
Like  Vesuvius,  it  sends  up  its  drding  wreath  of  smoke  quietly,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  an  evidence  of  inward  fire;  and  then 
suddenly  it  bursts  forth,  so  that  the  heavens  are  illuminated,  and 
the  wide  encircling  country  looks  earnestly  upon  it. 

The  first  eruption  poured  hot  lava  on  "^  Deacon  Giles's  DistiUery,** 
and  buried  it  Dr.  Cheever  was  then  a  quiet  pastor  in  the  peace- 
ful town  of  Salem.  It  happened  that  he  was  invited  to  give  an 
oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  accordance  with  a  character- 
istic, of  which  we  shall  speak  anon,  he  discussed,  in  the  progress  of 
the  oration,  the  somewhat  remarkable  topic  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  ITnitarian  fidth  to  produce  the  highest  ezcellrace  in  literature. 
This  proposition  was  argued  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  firom 
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aocnmulated  iDiutratioiis.  It  was  addreesed  to  an  audience,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  of  the  criticised  fidth,  gathered  from  a 
region  of  coontiy  which  prides  itself  on  its  superior  culture.  It  is 
not  strange  that  it  produced  excitement;  that  it  was  not  only  de- 
nounced as  fiilse  in  logic,  but  as  offensiTe  in  statement;  as,  indeed, 
an  attack  upon  a  dominant  denomination,  unwarranted  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker,  by  the  character  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the 
&cts  of  the  case.  The  fiercest  criticism  was  excited.  Private  cir- 
cles arraigned  and  condemned;  newspapers  discussed;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  TJpham,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  challenged  to  a  newspaper 
controversy,  and  challenged  in  such  a  way  that  '^The  Salem  Reg- 
ister'* was  compelled  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  from  Mr.  Cheever, 
stoutiy  defending  the  original  position,  and  pouring  out  more  pf 
the  burning  lava.  All  this  put  the  Unitarian  denomination  in  a 
sensitive  state  with  respect  to  Mr.  Cheever,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
parUy  accounts  for  the  excitement  produced  by  the  publication  of 
*^  Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,"  for  which  Dr.  Cheever  was  tried,  op 
the  charge  of  libel,  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  thirty  days,  during  the  month  of  December,  1885.  The  two 
sharp  points  of  this  **  dream"  were,  that  Deacon  Giles  "^  had  a  littie 
counting-room  in  one  comer  of  the  distillery  where  he  sold  Bibles," 
and  that  on  the  Sabbath  ''he  went  to  church  and  heard  his  minis- 
ter say  that  God  could  pardon  sin  without  an  atonement,  that  the 
words  hell  and  devils  were  mere  figures  of  speech,  and  that  all  men 
would  certainly  be  saved."  It  happened,  by  one  of  those  curious 
coincidences  for  which  dreams  are  notorious,  that  in  that  region  of 
country  there  dwelt  a  man  whose  name  was  not  Deacon  Cfile9j  but 
Deacon (on  the  whole,  we  omit  it),  who  worked  a  distil- 
lery, in  one  comer  of  which  he  had  a  littie  counting-room  where 
he  sold  Bibles,  and  who,  unfortunately,  did  belong  to  a  Congrega- 
tional church  of  the  Unitarian  fidth.  Deacon took  to  him- 
self this  temperance  dream,  and,  feeling  aj^eved,  applied  to  the 
courts  for  redress.  The  trial  was  long,  and,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
dreamer,  was  renewed  in  a  higher  court,  upon  which  our  fieiy 
mountain  delivered  his  own  defence,  and  improved  the  opportunity 
to  hei^  on  more  lava,  not  only  by  restating  and  insisting  on  the  main 
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points  of  the  ftUegoiy,  bat  bj  eneigetioaUj  jialifyiDg  it^  on  ikb 
groand  that  tbe  Bwartzoai  ilMiirdity  of  keefMng  a  BiUe*jb0iu»  «id 
a  dktiM^  in  the  tame  bnildiii^  expoMd  the  peipetrator  tkoneof 
to  the  inerftable  ridicale  and  xeprobation  of  liie  cammumty.  The 
detooe,  neither  in  qpirit  nor  tone,  wta  caicnlatecl  to  comciliate  an- 
tagomrts  or  mitigaike  jndgmeut.  ISie  quiet  peetor  became  a  tem- 
perance marfyr;  tiie  preacher,  dreaming,  won  immortal  fame;  and 
the  deacon,  dreamed  aboat,  inmiortal  notoiietf. 

But  thia  excitement  aabaided  like  all  ezeiteBDMntB.  IheSakm 
pastor  was  loosed  from  prison,  and  soon  went  to  Boiope^  in  1896, 
where  he  spent  two  years  and  six  months.  Soon  after  hk  refema, 
he  was  inrtalled  ever  the  Allen-street  (IVesbyterian)  ohnieh  ef 
NewToik. 

Dnring  this  time  the  conntry  has  somewhat  forgotten  ha  Vmor 
vins.  But  now  comes  another  emplaon;  not,  aa  before,  of  bandag 
stones  and  lava,  bat  of  Ihictifying,  beantiftd  streams  of  ciyatal 
imagery  and  radiant  illtistration  and  glowing  palhoe.  ^LedurBs 
on  John  Bimyan"  are  given  eveiy  Snnday  evening,  and  vetired 
'*  Allen-street  church"  cannot  contain  the  throng  whidi  comes  to 
hear.  The  chosen  of  the  city  concentrate  there.  Hie  oodqnals 
of  Bedford  and  of  Salem  jails  are  heroes  together.  But  tins  ea- 
dtement  dies  away  like  its  predecessor ;  only  now  Yesanas  n  re- 
garded as  an  established  fiict,  from  which  eraptions  are  to  be 
expected,  and  to  be  looked  for,  perhaps,  not  without  apprriiensHm. 

In  1841,  the  discussion  of  the  snbject  of  Oi^ital  Bmishment 
was  waged  with  seal  through  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  and 
enlisted  the  attention  of  the  pablic  Without  describing  prelimi- 
naries, we  only  state  that  John  L.  (ySnlHTan  and  Dr.  Cheever 
found  themselves  &cing  each  other  on  the  platfonn  of  **the  Taber- 
nacle,** for  several  evenings^  before  an  audience  of  three  thoosand 
people,  as  champions  of  the  respective  parties  on  the  leading  qaea- 
tion  of  the  day.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  canse  of  the  abol- 
tion  of  capital  punishment,  which  enlists  the  support  of  some  of 
the  best  men  of  the  age,  nor  to  Mr.  (ySuDivan,  for  whose  aoeom- 
plishments  and  ability  the  esteem  is  universal,  when  we  say  (iriiat 
was  generally  conceded  at  the  time),  that  our  Yesuvius  was  ''too 
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much  for  him."  He  had  great  £uth  in  a  great  canae,  hat  he  had 
not  the  £uth  nor  the  power  snffident  to  '^remore  monntaina,'* 

After  a  while  this  eieitemeDt  suhnded,  and  then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  BchooLk  Hie  Cathdica  demanded 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  obligatory  m  the  public 
schodsy  where  both  Phrteatant  and  Catholio  childien  were  collected 
Dr.  Gheeter  thmidered  again,  and  became  the  champion  of  Protes- 
tantison,  and  the  scourge  of  Kshop  Hughes  and  the  Cathblica, 

nnally,  the  FugitiTe  Slave  Law  was  psssod,  and  stream  on  stream 
1^  lava  has  been  poured  with  scathing  efiect  on  that  erer  since. 

Besidea  theaci  there  have  been  several  minor  emptiona;  which 
would  have  been  very  noticeable  in  ordinary  volcanoes;  sach  aa  the 
denunciations  of  the  running  d  Sunday  traina  by  a  prominent  Bail- 
road  Company,  of  Judge  Kane  for  the  impiiaonment  of  Williamaon, 
Ac,  dns.  But  of  theae  our  fimha  forbid  ua  to  speak.  Ihe  fire  is 
there  to^y.    Occasion  may  let  it  cot  al  any  time. 

Dr.  Cheevex^s  sermons  are  like  his  fife,  replete  with  eras.  They 
l»eak  out  with  startling  illnstrationa  or  reverberating  truths,  which 
absorb  attentioD,  or  kindle  admiration,  or  strike  upon  the  consdenoe 
with  an  overpowering  beat  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  Uluatrate  from 
Pyrotechnics,  we  should  compare  the  style  of  Dr.  Ccx  to  the  multi- 
form, fanciful,  lawless,  dazzling,  abounding  emanations  from  a  re- 
volving wheel;  the  style  of  Dr.  Tyng  to  the  rocket^  one  steadily, 
swiftly-mounting,  brilliantly-Hilefined,  glowing  rush  i^  ligiit^  abruptly 
dosing  at  the  dunaz;  afld  the  style  of  Dr.  Cheever  to  the  Roman- 
candle,  an  ordinary  jet  of  flame,  not  specially  brilliant  or  xnteuse; 
but  ever  and  anon  there  is  a  pause,  a  croudi,  a  gathering  of  force,  a 
bunt — and  for  up  towards  the  heavens  shoots  the  ball  of  bright, 
pure  ire. .  These  balls  of  fire  are  sometimes  vivid  illustration,  some- 
times a  word  of  glowing  significance,  sometimes  a  denunciation  of 
unsparing  severity. 

Dr.  Cheever's  convicti<Hia  are  intense,  and  his  consdentiousneas 
predominanti  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  veChdn  from  the  exprei- 
don  of  what  he  believes. 

He  has  a  remarkable  combination  of  fimcy  with  lope  He  suc- 
ceeds equally  well  in  allegory  and  in  argumentation.    His  keen 
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analytic  nund  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Yoik 
bar,  while  hia  lectmea  on  Banyan,  which  beat  exemplify  hia  cnlti- 
vated  imagination  and  experimental  religion,  aro  nnapproachaUe. 
He  uaea  legal  tennincdogy,  and  qaotea  poetry  with  equal  afflnence 
and  accuracy. 

Dr.  Gheever  deala  in  ''the  terrora  of  the  law.**  He  has  a  great 
fondneea  for  the  old  prophets.  He  delights  in  the  denunciations  of 
Haggai  and  Jeremiah.  He  inclines  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
terrific,  like  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Capital  Punishment,  he  planted  himself  on  the  Old  Testament^  from 
which  no  power  could  dislodge  him.  He  has  an  absorbing  sense  of 
justice.  His  compassion  flows  out  towards  the  oppressed  rather 
than  towards  the  guilty. 

Dr.  Gheever  is  remarkable  for  the  intenaty  with  which  he  pui^ 
sues  a  subject  The  amount  of  argument  with  which  he  demolishes 
the  positions  he  assails,  is  beyond  precedent  He  brings  every  thing 
to  bear.  For  the  time  being  he  is  absorbed  in  the  one  question. 
Hence  his  preaching  will  be  for  weeks  of  one  prevailing  type.  He 
thinks  and  dreams  and  preaches  and  prays  the  one  subject  which 
fills  his  horizon  at  the  time ;  and  one  may  be  sure  that  on  the  topic 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Common  Schools,  on  Sunday  railroad  travelling, 
on  Capital  Punishment,  or  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  his  people  are 
most  thoroughly  indoctrinated.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the 
prominent  criticism  which  he  excites,  namely,  the  uneven  merit  of 
his  sermons.  K  we  should  take  the  tw6  extremes,  we  would  aay 
that  for  Tomge  of  excellence  he  was  unequalled  in  America,  unless  by 
Dr.  Bacon.  These  two  men  can  probably  succeed  in  preacUng  the 
poorest  sermpns  of  any  preachers  of  equal  capacity  in  the  country. 
^  Parturiunt  montes^  nascitur  ridiculus  mus^  must  sometimes  be  ssid 
of  our  Vesuvius.  And  the  reason  is  the  same  with  Dr.  CSieever  as 
with  Dr.  Bacon.  They  devote  to  the  Newspaper,  to  the  Periodical, 
to  the  Beview,  to  the  Quarterly,  to  the  volume,  the  mental  eneigies 
and  research  and  interest  which,  if  consecrated  to  the  pulpit^  would 
always  insure  good  sermons.  And  it  is  well  that  they  do.  Their 
influence  is  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 

These  two  divines  resemble  each  other  in  other  respects.    Thej 
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both  hare  the  same  analytic  and  logical  characteristics  of  mind, 
jet  80  &r  diverse,  that  while  Dr.  Cheever  would  have  excelled  at 
the  bar,  Dr.  Bacon  is  by  nature  a  statesman.  They  are  also  alike, 
as  being  considered  champions  of  New  England  principles.  New 
England  government,  and  New  England  theology. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suitable  that  we  express  a  regret  that  cir^ 
comstanoes  have  prevented  the  preparation  of  a  sketch  of  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  who,  as  the  preacher  at  the  **  Tabernacle,'* 
the  church  of  the  strangers,  and  as  the  principal  editor  of  the  <*  In- 
dependent^" is,  in  some  respects,  esteemed  as  specially  a  representa- 
tive man  of  the  Congregationalists,  especially  of  what  some  style 
the  *^  Progressive  Congregationalists."  Mr.  Thompson  is  remarkable 
for  the  vitality  and  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  ease  and  good 
nature  with  which  he  accomplishes  the  greatest  variety  and  amount 
of  work ;  which  work,  of  whatever  character,  is  executed  with  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  excellence,  and  that  excellence  of  a  high 
order.  We  know  of  no  one  who  so  invariably  escapes  fiiilnre  or 
even  mediocrity.  His  sermons  are  always  good,  his  editorials  always 
to  the  purpose,  his  lectures  always  interesting,  his  extempore  speeches 
always  pointed,  his  conversation  always  entertaining.  The  power 
of  his  mind  for  rapid  and  successful  execution  is  enviable^  and  pecu- 
liarly fits  him  for  accomplishing  the  double  duties  of  the  preacher 
and  the  editor. 

Dr.  Cheever  differs  from  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  attacks  on  the  Ritualists. 
Dr.  Bacon  aims  his  shot  mostly  against  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Succession,  and  the  regard  for  rubrics  and  liturgies.  He  irritates 
and  nettles  with  sharp-pointed  ridicule.  He  feels  towards  the  Epis- 
copalians as  Dr.  Cox  does  towards  the  Quakers.  But  Dr.  Cheever 
is  not  so  opposed  to  Episcopalians  as  he  is  to  all  Ritualists.  Against 
the  Romanists,  Bishop  Hughes,  and  the  Pope,  he  fires  the  heaviest 
broadsides,  loading  his  guns  not  only  with  huge  round-ball,  but 
with  grape,  cannister,  chain-shot,  old  iron,  any  thing  and  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  metal  that  his  stores  of  amunition  furnish.  We 
once  heard  a  distinguished  editor,  whose  widely-circulated  journal 
has  published  more,  either  of  praise  or  severe  criticism,  concerning 
Dr.  Cheever  than  concerning  any  other  preacher,  say  in  conversa- 
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tion:  *^I  went  to  heitf  Dr.  Gheeyer  yosterdaj in  his  own  ehnroli.* 
<«  How  did  you  like  him  f  '"Well,  weU  (witbchenctoristicintoiur 
tion),  maligaanti  but  gioodP  Thii  ii  the  impienian  he  makea  upoa 
those  who  do  not  agree  in  sentiment  with  him.  Tliere  is  soch  on- 
rolling,  crashing,  unqpuing,  Juggemautio  logio  and 
such  merdleas  beheading  of  the  arguments  of  opponents, 
swoop  of  the  Damasotts  bkde^  that  one  inevitably  eTclaims^  *  mmr 
UgnmU^  hU  goad!* 

Dr.  Cheever  is  remarhaUe  not  only  ibr  the  momentom  of  his 
logic,  but  for  the  extent  to  which  he  drives  it,  beyond,  iar  beyond, 
the  point  at  which  m  oonservatiYe  mind,  acoustomed  to  look  at  all 
sidea^  and  allow  fnU  force  to  balancing  eonaidemtions^  plants  itsdC 
Dr.  Cheever'ta  mind  is  logical,  but  not  phiksophical;  and  his  Icgie^ 
usnally fiiultless  and  conclusive^ is  soroatiraiw  carelesa.  Asanolahie^ 
thoogfa  infrequent  example^  we  once  heard  him  preach  from  the  text, 
''Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hind  house,"  and  any : 
MFrom  this  text  we  see^  in  the  first  place^  that  Ptad  was  not  an 
Anti-renter;**  the  finoe  of  which  logio  we  leave  the  reader  to 
analyse. 

The  fbndamental  trait  of  Dr.  CSieever's  character,  which  ia  the 
key  to  hia  preaching,  is  his  sense  of  Riobt.  He  detests  cMnpro- 
mises;  he  abhors  oppression;  he  magnii^  justice;  he  contends 
with  all  systems  which  bind,  or  ensUve,  or  deteriorate^  whether  of 
goyemmentS)  or  forms,  or  laws,  or  institutions.  He  does  not  legsrd 
ezpedwncy,  or  consolt  consequences.  Fear  is  a  feeling  utteriy  un- 
known to  him.  He  becomes  fired  with  Wig^ati^  against  all  Aua- 
tries  and  Judge  JeflMes.  His  fullest  sympathies  go  Ibrth  towards 
the  impressed  Bunyans,  or  the  pilloried  Baxters,  or  the  exiled 
KosBuihs,  <tf  the  imprisoned  Williamsons.  His  manner  partakes  of 
his  character.  He  dwells  with  intenssst  emphasis  on  certain  woid% 
so  as  almost  to  press  the  Mfe  out  of  them.  His  hearem  wiQ  recall 
the  particular  stretdi  of  intonation  with  which  he  sayis  ^It  ia  a- 
bom-i-na-ble^  ho-M4*ble  In  the  ex-tr^e^De.**  Tet  he  is  not  rash, 
headstrong,  or  reckless,  but  quiet^  unccmceraed,  strsightforward, 
guileless.  Hence  he  has  no  woildly  pmdenoe^  no  management, 
and  litde  sense  of  the  adaptations  of  time  and  place.    lUa  was 
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illustrated  m  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration,  described  above.  He  has  a 
simplicitj,  and  frankness,  and  humor,  like  Luther,  which  makes 
him  delightful  in  conversation.  And  he  is  not  to  be  entangled 
by  sophistry,  because  he  is  always  truthful  Such  is  Dr.  Gheever 
•^volcaliic,  oontroyersia],  eonsdentioiis,  strong  in  directness  of 
statement^  in  eamestnees  of  oonvicfcion^  and  in  clearness  ci  ap- 
prehension. 

We  add  m  review  of  his  principal  works,  and  criticism  of  his 
style.* 

Dr.  Cheever  has  gained  an  enviable  position  in  American  litera^ 
ture.  He  is  not  a  fldmple  elevation  in  a  mountain  chain,  nor  a 
single  tree-crowned  hill,  rising  into  a  sunny  ri^y ;  but  a  bold  peak 
dwelling  apart  in  its  own  shadow,  hiding  in  itB  sides  oracle-cavea 
and  echoing  back  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 

In  allegoiy  he  surpaases  all  our  wviteiK  It  ia  as  easy  for  him  to 
speak  in  metaphoiB^  as  it  was  for  Watts  to  rhyme;  inde^l,  we  some* 
times  wonder  i^  like  that  English  painter  who  thought  of  men  and 
women  only  aa  ^figures''  for  his  landscapes,  he  does  not  regard  all 
the  people  he  meets  as  merely  symbols— the  objectives  of  his  mental 
states.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two.  The 
painter  merged  humanity  in  art;  Dr.  Gheever  makes  his  word- 
pictures  minister  to  humanity,  ffis  books,  as  wdl  as  his  sermons, 
ale  essentially  the  coin  of  the  intellect,  and  not  of  the  heart  If 
any  thing  could  move  him  to  wannth  of  feeling  and  expression, 
it  would  be  Bunyan's  Allegory.  In  1848,  he  issued  his  ''Leo* 
tuxes  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  the  lafe  and  Times  of  John 
Bunyan."  He  took  to  it  as  naturally  aa  a  lark  takes  to  the  air,  and, 
ipbome  on  the  wings  of  its  author's  inspiration,  rose  in  rapturous 
cirdea,  only  less  high  and  free  than  his  whose  prison-bom  song 
awoke  the  morning. 

A  less  intense  and  fervid  nature  than.  Bunyan's  never  could  have 
had  the  experience  necessary  to  the  production  of  his  immortal 

Dream.    Cheever  might,  while 

« 

- 

*  Tor  the  remainder  of  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  *'  The  Independent'a** 
ceire^mident,  **  Dean.*' 
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<<  Writing  of  ti&ewAj, 
And  xaoe  of  saintB  in  this  our  goqpel-daj, 
lUl  floddenly  into  an  oll^goiy 
Abont  their  Journey,  and  the  waj  to  glory, 


ff 


and  give  ua  a  book  full  of  logic  and  tniihy  and  of  manful  getting 
over  the  diffiooltiea  in  the  road  to  the  heavenly  land  Tliere  would 
be  in  it  the  ''City  of  DcBtraction,''  and  ** EvangeHst^'*  and  ''Mr. 
WoridlyWiaeman,"  and  ''Mr.  Legality,**  and  the  "Wicket  Gate,"  and 
the  "  Interpreter's  House,'*  fuller  perhaps  than  Bunjan's,  and  the 
foul  fiend  "  Apollyon,"  and  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  "  Jgnorance,"  and  the 
"Biver  of  Death,"  and  the  "Celestial  City;"  but,  althou^^  his  soul 
glows  at  erery  experience  of  "Christian's,"we  doubt  wheUier  he  would 
conceiye  of  the  "  Slough  oi  Despond"  and  the  "  Palace  Beautiful," 
in  which  "the  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose 
window  opened  towards  the  sunrising ;  the  name  of  the  chamber 
was  Peace,  where  he  slept  till  break  of  day,  and  then  he  awoke  and 
sang,"  and  of  the  "YaUeys  of  Humiliation"  and  the  "Shadow  of 
Deatii,"  and  of  "Giant  Despair,"  and  the  "Delectable  Mountains," 
and  the  "I^md  of  Beulah,"  "where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly 
walked,"  and  the  tender,  loving  "Hopeful,"  who  sustained  "Chris- 
tian" in  the  terrors  of  the  Biver. 

"Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Ph>gre88,"  has  an  unpleasiait  sound 
at  first  We  are  averse  to  conunents  upon  world-lxxdo.  We  think 
we  would  as  lief  see  the  Venus  de  Medid  dressed  in  Freioch  ailkn 
and  lacesy  or  the  Parthenon  turned  into  m  modem  hotel,  as  to  see  a 
digested,  explained  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  when  we  take  up 
Dr.  Cheever's  rendering,  our  prejudices  disi^ypear.  It  is  itself  beoom> 
ing  a  world-book — ^widely  popular  as  it  is  in  our  own  country,  and 
having  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  As  one  who 
would  not  dare  try  his  voice  unaided,  is  so  strengthened  when  upon 
a  harp  a  master  strikes  the  preluding  chorda  and  plays  the  air 
with  a  sustaining  harmony,  that  he  smgs  in  perfirat  time  and  tune, 
and  even  improvises  brilliant  variations  which  were  not  in  the 
composer's  dream,  linking  in  the  remembrance  of  every  hearer,  the 
music  and  the  singer ;  so  Dr.  Cheever,  supported  by  Bunyan'a  genius, 
and  catching  its  glow,  has  given  us  a  book  in  perfect  uniaoo  with 
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the  old|  and  associated  his  name  forever  with  the  Baptist  IVeacher 
<tf  Bedford. 

Out  of  the  numberless  extracts  we  might  make  as  illustrative  of 
what  we  have  said,  we  select  the  following  from  the  Lectures  on  the 
Life  and  limes  of  Bunyan. 

'^I^  in  his  time,  great  qualities  and  great  capacities  of  virtue  ex- 
isted, there  were  great  flames  to  try  them ;  sharp  tools  and  terrible 
to  cut  and  polish  the  hidden  jewels  of  the  Saviour.  Into  this  age 
Bunyan  was  thrown;  a  great  pearl  sunk  in  deep  and  troubled 
waters,  out  of  which  God's  Spirit  would  in  time  draw  it,  and  place 
it  in  a  setting  where  its  glorious  lustre  should  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

^Bunyan  never  heard  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  true,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  logic  any 
more  than  a  breathing  child,  whose  pulse  beats  freely,  knows  the 
place  of  its  heart  or  the  movement  of  its  lungs ;  but  Bunyan  wrote 
the  Pilgrim's  Trognea  for  all  that;  which,  indeed,  is  itself  the  sweet 
logic  of  celestial  love." 

^Tou  follow  with  intense  interest  the  movements  of  Bunyan's 
souL  Tou  seem  to  see  a  lonely  bark  driving  across  the  ocean  in  a 
hurricane.  By  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  you  can  just  discern  her 
through  the  darkness,  plungbg  and  laboring  fearfully  in  the  mid- 
night tempest,  and  you  think  that  all  is  lost;  but  there  again  you 
behold  her  in  the  quiet  sunshine ;  or  the  moon  and  the  stars  look 
down  upon  her,  as  the  wind  breathes  softly;  or  in  a  fresh  and  &vor- 
able  gale  she  flies  across  the  flying  waters.  Now  it  is  clouds,  and 
rain,  and  hail,  and  rattiing  thunder,  storms  coming  down  as  sudden, 
almost,  as  the  lightning;  and  now  again  her  white  sails  glitter  in 
heaven's  light  like  an  albatross  in  the  spotiess  horizon.  The  last 
glimpse  you  catch  of  her,  she  is  gloriously  entering  the  harbor,  the 
haven  of  eternal  rest;  yea,  you  see  her  like  a  star  that  in  the  morn- 
ing of  eternity  dies  into  the  light  of  heaven." 

What  in  the  English  language  is  flner  than  this  description  of 
Bunyan's  evening  in  the  prison. 

**  Now  let  us  enter  his  littie  oell.  He  is  sitting  at  his  table  to 
finish  by  sunlight  the  day's  work,  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear  fiun- 
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ilj,  which  thej  hftve  prepared  for  him.  On  a  little  atool^  hia  poor 
blind  child  sita  by  him,  and  with  that  ezpreeaion  of  cheerfbl  reaigiui 
tion  with  which  Ood  scab  the  oonntenanee  when  He  takea  awsj  the 
sij^ti  the  daughter  tana  her  fi^e  up  to  her  fiither  aa  if  she  could 
see  the  affectionate  ezpresBion  with  which  he  looka  upon,  her  and 
prattles  to  her.  On  the  table  and  in  the  grated  window  there  are 
three  books,  the  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  Banyan's  predoua  old 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyia.  And  now  the  day  is  waning,  and  his 
dear  blind  child  most  go  home  with  the  laces  he  has  finiahed,  to  ber 
mother.  And  now  Banyan  opena  his  Bible  and  reads  aloud  m  portioD 
of  Scripture  to  his  little  one,  and  then  encircling  her  in  his  anna  and 
dasping  her  small  hands  in  his,  he  kneels  down  on  the  cold  atone 
floor,  and  pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  aalva^n  of 
those  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  has  been  all 
day  working.  This  done,  with  a  parting  kiss  he  dimnisses  her  to  her 
mother  by  the  rough  handa  of  the  jailer. 

**  And  now  it  is  evening.  A  rude  lamp  glimmers  darkly  on  the 
table,  the  tagged  laces  are  laid  aside,  and  Bunyan,  alone,  is  bnay 
with  his  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He 
writes  as  though  joy  did  make  him  write.  His  pale,  worn  coante- 
nance  is  lighted  with  a  fire,  as  if  reflected  from  the  radiant  jaqwr 
walls  of  the  Celestial  City.  He  writea,  and  smiles,  and  daspa  his 
hands^  and  looks  iq>waid,  and  blesses  God  for  his  goodness,  and 
then  again  turns  to  his  writing,  and  then  again  becomes  so  entranced 
with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  the  glory  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  lets 
in  upon  his  soul,  that  he  is  forced,  aa  it  were,  to  lay  aside  all  his  la- 
bors, and  give  himself  to  the  sweet  work  of  his  dosing  eveningf  a  de- 
votions. The  last  you  see  of  him  for  the  night,  he  is  alone,  kneding 
on  the  floor  of  his  prison ;  he  is  alone,  with  God." 

In  after  time,  when  Dr.  Cheever's  name,  like  the  miniatei^s  of  Bed- 
ford, shall  have  become  a  memory,  how  many  will  read  his  book 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  say,  as  they  lay  it  down,  ^  Ah !  that  waa  a 
great  soul,  and  worthy  to  walk  in  John  Bunyan*s  company  P 

His  "Voices  of  Nature"  waa  published  in  1852.  In  his  piefiice 
Jbe  says,  ''By  material  oljecta,  or  rather  by  suspension  at  one  end 
,/roim  such  objecii^  analogies  are  bridges  to  spiritual  truths;  by 
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things  they  swing  the  mind  forward  to  thoughts  and  ideas,  snd 
8(NBietimes  to  disooTeries  high  abore  the  point  of  starting.^  This  is 
what  he  aims  to  do^  to  give  to  eyerj  natural  sight  and  aonnd  m 
sfnritaal  meaning.  He  looks  at  Nature  with  a  philosopher'si  and 
not  with  a  loTer's  eye ;  she  awakena  in  him  thoughts  rather  than 
emotions,  and  it  is  always  intsUectaally  that  he  portrays  her.  His 
calm,  reflective  tendencies  are  seen  in  the  selections  at  the  head  of 
the  dusters,  most  <^  them  being  from  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  John 
Foster,  and  our  own  poet,  Dana.  Always  dear  and  unimpassioned, 
he  sees  and  hears  and  describes,  never  fidling  through  excess  of  feel- 
ing into  confusion  of  figure  or  redundant^  of  ezpreasion.  He  lacks 
receptivity.  He  never  becomes  absorbed  in  what  he  is  describing; 
but  is  always  himself  deducing  principles  from  fiusts.  We  read 
what  he  says  of  the  seasons,  and  we  admit  the  truth  of  his  pictures, 
and  receive  into  our  minds  the  lesBons  he  draws  from  them;  but  we 
have  not  heard  the  patter  of  April  showers— nor  found  violets  under 
the  hedges — ^nor  listened  to  the  sweet  whispers  of  the  vrind  among 
the  young  leaves — ^nor  inhaled  the  breath  of  roses— n<Mr  lain  all  day 
on  grassy  banks,  lulled  by  bird-note  and  water*fall — ^nor  gloried  in 
the  purple  and  gold  of  September  skies— nor  been  thrilled  with  the 
waning  loveUnees  <rf  the  Indian  Summer — nor  wept  at  the  mdan- 
choly  moan  of  November  winds — ^nor  seen  the  snow-wreaths  white 
about  our  door — ^and  at^  been  led  '^through  Nature  up  to  Natnre^s 
Qodr 

We  receiye  vivid  impreadons  fix>m  contrast  In  order  to  make 
our  meaning  clearer,  let  us  quote  first  from  Gheevei's  ^Voicesofthe 
Autumn,^  and  tiien  from  the  *^  Mid-October  Daya^  of  Henry  Ward 
Beeolier,  who  is  his  opposite  in  this  regard,  beingfor  the  time  a  part 
of  what  he  describes,  as  are  also  his  readers: 

^The  woods,  indeedf  are  splendid,  when  they  have  been  redden- 
ing in  the  October  sun.  Abeautiftd  sight  it  is, Ibr  a  little  time;  but 
sweet  Nature  almost  plays  the  harlequin  when  she  puts  her  long- 
dierished,  lovely  foliage  under  the  fiwiaKing  touch  of  the  IVost  It 
ia  only  because  the  sight  is  so  transitory  that  it  is  so  splendid  and 
attractive,  &r  it  would  not  continue  to  i^ease,  if  it  lasted. 

"  And  here  we  remark  the  exercise  of  Divine  T^sdom  and  Good- 
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nesB  in  the  pennanent  color  whidi  He  has  chosen  for  the  smj  of 
nature,  to  suit  the  organization  of  our  mortal  frame.  What  m  diflSer- 
ence  there  would  have  been  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  character 
if  instead  of  green  being  the  habitual  color  of  nature,  the  landscape 
had  been  dressed  every  day,  and  all  the  year  round,  all  the  warm 
months,  in  the  gay  variety  of  the  woods  in  autumn  !'* 

^  When  the  sacred  writer  says.  Her  leaf  shall  be  green  even  in 
drought,  he  means  aluoays  green,  through  all  the  seasons,  ever  in 
the  same  grateful,  refreshing,  simple,  and  modest  coloring.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  first  points  that  may  be  noted  in  the  character  of  a 
righteous  man,  that  it  is  made  of  what  are  called  yb«<  cohn,  Iliere 
is  the  hue  of  prindple,  and  it  does  not  change.  There  ia  neither 
glare,  nor  glitter,  nor  intrusive  show,  but  a  simple,  quiet  green  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  an  xvxrobebn  that  is  thus  presented  as  the 
picture  of  a  righteous  man.** —  Vokea  cf  Nature. 

"I  stand  alone  upon  the  peacefrd  summit  of  this  hill,  and  turn  in 
every  direction.  The  east  is  all  a-glow;  the  blue  north  flushea  all 
her  hills  with  radiance;  the  west  stands  in  burnished  armor;  the 
southern  hills  buckle  the  zone  of  the  horizon  together  with  emeralds 
and  rubies,  such  as  were  never  set  in  the  fribled  girdle  of  the  gods! 
Of  gazing,  there  cannot  be  enough.  The  hunger  of  the  eye  grows 
by  feeding. 

^  Only  the  brotherhood  of  evergreens — ^the  pine,  the  cedar,  the 
spruce,  and  the  hemlock — ^refrise  to  join  this  universal  revel  They 
wear  their  sober  green  straight  through  autumn  and  winter,  as  if 
they  were  set  to  keep  open  the  path  of  the  summer  throii^  the 
whole  year,  and  girdle  all  seasons  together  with  a  clasp  of  endless 
green.  But  in  vain  do  they  give  solemn  examples  to  the  merry 
leaves  which  frolic  with  every  breeze  that  runs  sweet  riot  in  the 
glowing  shades.  Ghiy  leaves  will  not  be  counselled,  but  will  die 
bright  and  laughing.  But  both  together — ^the  transfigured  leavea 
of  deciduous  trees  and  the  calm  unchangeableness  of  evergreens — 
how  more  beautiful  are  they  than  either  alone !  The  solemn  pine 
brings  color  to  the  cheek  of  the  beeches,  and  the  scarlet  and  golden 
maples  rest  gracefully  upon  the  dark  foliage  of  the  million-fingered 
pine. 
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^Before  October  we  sooglit  and  found  colon  in  single  tones,  in 
fiowersi  in  iris-winking  dewdrops,  in  westward-tarooping  clouds.  But 
when  the  year,  having  wrought  and  finished  her  solid  structures^ 
unbends  and  consecrates  the  glad  October  month  to  fimcy,  then  all 
hues  that  were  before  scattered  in  lurldng  flowers,  in  clouds,  upon 
plumed  birds,  and  burnished  insects,  are  let  loose  like  a  flood,  and 
poured  abroad  in  the  wild  magnificence  of  Divine  bounty.  The 
earth  lifts  up  its  head,  crowned  as  no  monarch  was  ever  downed, 
and  the  seasons  go  forth  towards  winter,  chanting  to  God  a  hymn 
of  praise  that  may  fitly  carry  with  it  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
bring  forth  in  kindred  joy,  the  sympathetic  spirits  of  the  dead." — 
Star  Papert, 

Cheever's  ^  Voices  of  Nature"  is  a  portfolio  of  drawings  in  India 
ink,  geometrically  correct  in  outline,  and  clear  in  light  and  shade, 
but  cold  and  lifeless  as  an  herbarium,  and  therefore  expressionless 
too,  but  for  the  written  '^  morals'^  beneath  the  pictures.  The  rural 
letters  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  ^  Star  Papers"  are  a  series  of  paint- 
ings in  oil,  all  life,  and  glow,  and  motion — ^where  the  clouds  drift, 
and  the  winds  blow,  and  the  trees  sway  to  their  anthems,  and  pur- 
ple mountains  kiss  the  sky,  and  green  valleys  sleep  tranquil  at  their 
feet,  and  brooklets  sing  and  foam,  and  children,  like  those  of  €kdns- 
borough's  landscapes,  firolic  in  the  sun,  and  the  wide  air  is  full  of 
fragrance  and  melody — and  these  are  not  texts  for  any  homily,  or 
set  sermon,  but,  nevertheless,  are  all  made  sweetest  teachers  of  the 
love,  and  goodness,  and  glory  of  God. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Cheever^s  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
Voices  of  Nature,  because  they  indicate  most  truly  his  mode  and 
range  of  thought.  His  book  on  '^The  Bible  in  our  Common 
Schools"  is  a  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  the  argument  in  fiivor 
of  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures.  He  delights  in  expounding  laws, 
and  in  settling  vexed  questions.  He  is  a  kind  of  gospel  Mr.  Legality. 
No  Mayflower-Puritan  ever  had  a  clearer  apprehension  of  principles, 
or  applied  them  more  rigorously  to  life,  than  he.  "E^a  most  recent 
work,  ^  The  Powers  of  the  World  to  come,"  shows  the  depth  and 
solemnity  of  his  Christian  character,  and  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility that  accompanies  his  ministrations.    And  in  all  his 
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writinga,  though  you  are  not  dasded  bj  his  Iwilliaiicji  nor  fired 
by  his  eloquence^  nor  subdued  by  his  pathos,  you  are  strengthened 
by  his  power,  and  cahned  by  his  tnnquillilyy  and  incited  to  self* 
denying  and  lofty  Tiewa,  by  his  earnest  and  Tigoroua  presentatioos 
of  truth. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  Dr.  Gheerer's  worki : 

PllUhBMlft 

AmeriosnOommon-plaoeBookofProse^         »       .       •       »  1838 

Amerioan  Ooramon^plaoe  Book  of  Poetry,       •       •       •       •  1889 

Stndies  in  Poetry,  with  Biographioal  Sketofaes  of  the  PoetB,      .  1880 

Seleotions  firom  Ardhbp.  Lei^ton,  with  an  Introduotoiy  Eaaay,  1888 

Qod^s  Hand  in  America, ;        .  1841 

The  Argament  for  Poniflhment  by  Death,        •       •       •       .  1848 

Lectures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress,* 1843 

Hierarchical  Lectures, 1844 

Wanderings  of  a  PQgrim  in  the  Shadow  cf  Hbnt  Blano  and  the 

YungfrauAlp, 1846 

The  Journal  of  the  PUgrlms  at  Plymouth,       •       .       •       •  1848 

The  Hill  Difficulty,  and  other  Allegories,         .       «       •       •  1848 

TheWindingBoftheBiyeroftheWaterofLifbi      .       •       •  1848 

Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Foster  Child,  the  Soul  of  HJoi,    •       .  1853 

Bi^t  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  Schools,     •       .       •       •  1854 

Lectures  on  Cowper, /       .  1856 

The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come, 1856 

Dr.  Cheeyer,  in  earlier  years^  was  a  contributor  to  the  ''TTnited 
States  Literary  Oazette,**  *^  The  Quarterly  Begister,''  and  <^  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine.**  He  has  written  articles  <^  great  ability  lor 
<«The  Biblical  Repository,''  ''The  New-Englander,'*  ''The  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,"  and  "The  Quarterly  Obsenrer."  He  was  a  valuable 
correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Observer^  when  in  Europe,  and 
editor  ot  the  "New  Tork  Evangelist"  during  1845  and  1846.  He 
is  now  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  "  The  BiUiotheca  Sacra,**  on 
the  Judgment  ct  the  Old  Testament  against  Slaveiy,  which  evince 
characteristic  aigumentation  combined  with  remarkable  phiblogical 
investigation*  He  is  a  contributor  of  "The  Independent.**  Hie 
works  have  a  considerable  circulation  in  England. 
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AIBERT  BARNES, 


THB  SXPOSITOB  AND  PBSAGHXB. 


''  Now  there  are  direnltieB  of  gifts,  bnt  lli«  nme  S|ilxit.  For  to  one  la 
giyen,  by  the  Sj^t,  the  word  of  wisdom ; ...  to  another  the  fao^terprelir 
tionof  tongoee:  hat  all  thea6  worketh  that  one  and  the  tetfaane  Bpiiit." 


Albert  BAairEa  has  been  pastor  of  the  Fint  F^hjteTum  Chnich 
of  Philadelphia  during  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  centoiy.  In  theae 
days  of  indiyidnaHty  of  taatea,  and  lioenae  in  their  eipreaaion,  an  indi- 
viduality  and  a  license  of  which  the  settled  pastor  of  a  people  is  not 
an  exempted  subject ;  when  the  bond  of  union  between  the  shephefd 
and  the  flock  is  so  slender  that  anj  discontented  spirit  maj  dip  in  a 
wedge  which  will  sunder  it  entirdy;  when  ordinations  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  fbil  to  ezdte  solemnity;  when  tranats  of  ministen 
are  so  frequent  that  the  pastor  has  become  the  evangefisti  and 
home  is  a  word  which  he  understands  only  by  reference  to  the  dic- 
tionary, or  to  some  fond  remembrance  of  early  da js,  scarcely  seen  in 
the  twilight  dimness  of  the  distance-— in  tames  such  as  these,  it  is 
refreshing  to  rest  the  mind  on  a  pastorate  which  has  withstood  all 
the  shocks  of  time,  and  now  stands  serene  in  the  reyerenee  of  age. 
The  long  life  of  such  a  connection  implies  ability  and  fidthftdness 
exercised  by  the  one  party,  together  with  appreciation  and  derotion 
returned  by  the  other,  lliese  it  impHes,  although  these  it  does  not 
necessarily  iuToWe.  A  pastor  maybe  retained  because  the  '^smooth 
things**  of  his  preaching  have  oiled  away  all  friction  between  him 
self  and  his  people ;  because  of  the  shifUessness  of  a  church,  whicl 
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dieadB  a  change  more  than  it  realizes  an  e^il,  and  prefm  m  lazy, 
though  painful  endurance,  to  an  active,  though  joyous  separation* 

'*  Hie  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
Bat  smoke  with  wind ;  and  the  rank  mists  they  draw 
Bot  Inwaidlj,  and  foul  contagion  spread  1" 

But  in  the  present  instance  the  union  is  built  upon  the'  ooraer-slone? 
of  fidelity  and  gratitude,  and  it  will  stand,  ^for  it  is  founded  upon  m 
rocL"  The  church  of  Mr.  Barnes  love  him  as  their  spiritual  &ther, 
as  their  fidthful  counsellor,  as  their  trusted  guide,  as  their  consoler 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  aa  their  sympathizing  friend  in  life.  Iliey 
ever  speak  of  him  in  terms  in  which  the  dignity  of  resjfect  is  mel- 
lowed by  the  grace  of  love. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  always  preached  the  truth  with  a  bold- 
ness which  allows  no  suspicion  of  reserve  from  fear  of  rousing  dis- 
pleasure, and  with  a  tenderness  which  shows  that  love  for  his  pec^le, 
and  no  ambition  to  display  a  reckless  independence,  moves  him  to 
the  utterance  of  pungent  and  futhfid  appeals.  Indeed,  the  manly 
boldness  of  this  minister  of  truth  is  worthy  of  special  regard,  united 
as  it  is  with  an  affectionate  gentleness,  and  a  discriminating  delicacy, 
both  of  character  and  manner.  Mr.  Barnes  is  independent  without 
being  self-sufficient,  and  bold  without  being  dogmatic  We  think 
that  it  can  be  said  of  him,  though  it  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  any 
man,  that  he  never  withholds  the  expression  of  what  he  deems  true 
prindples,  and  never  disguises  weU-eatablished  opinions,  because  his 
view  of  truth,  or  his  opinions,  may  not  harmonize  with  the  views  of 
his  people  or  of  his  party.  He  is  not  governed  by  motives  of  expe- 
diency, when  expediency  might  seem  to  forbid  the  utterance  of 
belie£  Strength  of  character  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  aa  well  aa 
clearness  of  apprehension  and  a  thorough  establishment  in  one's 
opinions,  are  required  for  the  open  nuinly  utterance  of  convictions 
of  truth,  which  may  offend  the  prejudices  or  startle  the  suspicions  of 
friends  and  associates.  But  the  true  man  has  this  to  do,  and,  above 
all,  the  true  preacher  cannot  recoil  from  this  position.  And  yet  the 
temptations  to  a  surrender  of  a  true  independence,  which  press  upon 
our  deigy  under  the  "  voluntary  system,''  are  fearfully  great    When 
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a  man  is  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  upon  a  class,  it  is  hard  always 
to  regard  the  interests  of  the  truth  as  paramount  to  the  wishes  of 
that  dasB.  And  when  respectability  and  the  sujqport  of  a  fiunily 
will  also  be  endangered  by  the  utterance  of  opinions,  it  is  hard  to 
declare  them  with  cahn  inliepidity.  The  proverb  says,  **  If  you  can 
control  a  man's  stomach,  you  can  control  the  man."  '^Take  note, 
take  note,  O  world  1  to  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe."  When  we 
oonfflder  the  weight  of  these  temptations,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
deigy  of  this  country  are  characterized  by  so  much  boldness,  inde- 
pendence, and  fiuthlulness.  Let  them  be  honored,  cherished,  loyed, 
for  these  traita,  and  let  them  be  encouraged  by  the  example  and  the 
experience  of  their  brother,  whose  pastoral  connection,  and  whose 
boldness  for  the  truth,  have,  side  by  side,  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  for  twenty-six  years. 

The  reliance  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  own  convictions,  rather 
than  on  the  deductions  of  others,  from  which  this  boldness  springs, 
was  early  manifested  by  Mr.  Barnes.  In  youth  he  accustomed  him- 
self to  reflect  and  examine.  His  mind  was  early  marked  by  a 
healthy  skepticism,  which  led  to  rigid  scrutiny  of  opinion  before 
adoption,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  rather  than  weak 
dependence  upon  the  conclusions  of  others. 

Albert  Barnes  was  bom  at  Bome,  New  York,  December  1st,  1798. 
His&dier  was  a  tanner,  and  in  youth  he  worked  at  his  father's  trade. 
In  the  retirement  of  his  village  home  he  had  leisure  for  reading,  and 
this  privilege  was  fidthfiilly  improved.  BBs  tastes  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  works  of  a  serious  and  theological  character.  But  the  spirit 
of  investigation  raised  him  above  the  confines  of  a  creed.  He  felt 
free  to  roam  the  broad  field  of  truth,  and  he  has  always  maintained 
this  unshackled  freedom — searching  for  himself  deciding  for  him- 
self acting  for  himself  independent  of  dogmas,  until  they  were  com- 
mended to  his  own  unUased  judgment 

After  suitable  preparation  Mr.  Barnes  connected  himself  with 
Hamilton  College,  joining  the  senior  dass,  and  was  graduated  in  1820. 

In  November,  1820,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1824, 
panng  nearly  a  year  as  a  resident  licentiate,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
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alar  oouzae.  Ha  was  lioenaed  to  preach  April  SS,  1824,  bj  tha 
IVasbytery  of  N«w  Bnmawibki  and  waa  ordainad  and  inalalled  aa 
paator  of  tho  Fnabyteriaa  Choxdi  in  MaRiatowii,  Nevr  Jeney,  die 
Sth  of  Febrnary,  1825. 

Ereriona,  howofer,  to  this  ■etflomefit  ha  had  ft  diaooonk 
ging  azperienoe  aa  ft  "  Candidate,"  Soma  amall  jdaoea  Ar<^*H 
to  give  him  ft  calL  Hia  went  to  Moiriitown  thiongh  the  in- 
fluenoa  of  Judge  Gabriel  Foid,  who,  when  in  attendanee  <m  the 
Bapieme  Oonrt,  at  Ikenton,  hi^ypened  to  hear  him  preachy  leoog- 
niaed  the  qoalitj  of  the  man,  and  adviaed  the  people  of  Mcoria- 
town  to  gire  him  ft  triaL  Iheiy  did  aoy  hot  for  aevecaL  Sabbatha 
he  made  but  fittk  impreaiion;  and  it  waa  only  bj  the  jwiaeiiM 
of  Jndge  Ford  that  they  were  indnoed  to  extend  the  term  of  pro- 
bation. Before  he  went  from  Moirietown  to  FhiladBtpfai%  aiz  jen 
aftei^  the  devotion  of  hk  people  became  a  proverb;  and  it  waa 
said  that  he  could  not  walk  the  atreet  without  every  pariahioBer  ran- 
ning  to  the  window,  with  the  exdamalion,  **  There  goea  ODramaialBry 
Mr.  Banies.'' 

It  waa  throudi  the  inatrmnentality  of  Bev.  Thomaa  H.  SUnoer, 
D.D^  of  New  York,  that  Mr.  Barnes  waa  led  to  go  to  Philade^hia. 
-Dr.  Skinner  was  travelling  for  his  health,  and  stopping  at  Moaiatown 
for  the  SabbJEith,  attended  the  church  of  Mr.  Baniee»  At  tbai  time 
the  First  Pnsbyterian  Cbvrch  of  Philadelphia  waa  aeekiog  ft  paator : 
Bev.  Jamea  P.  Wihon,  D.D.,  who  waa  aettkd  May  Isl^  1806,  and 
had  diBchaiged  the  duties  of  hia  ofBce  with  leal  and  cAcien^, 
had  been  forced  to  decline  further  regular  service  on.  aocoimt  of 
broken  health.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  waa  pastor  of  the  ArelMtreet 
Presbyterian  Ghnrch,  had  preached  somewhat  at  the  Fint  Clnireh, 
aa  a  temporary  aapply,  and  knew  the  reqoirementa  of  the  people. 
Thns,  on  hearing  Mr.  Barnes,  he  waa  impressed  with  hia  adi^ita- 
tion.  At  his  suggestion  a  coBBmittee  waa  aant  to  Moniatown,  who 
heard  the  pastor,  aa  Dr.  Skinner  had,  meogmia^  and,  what  is  ain* 
gnlar,  heard  the  sermon  entitled  '^Iha  Way  of  Salvation,"  whioh 
afterwards  made  such  a  sensation  thiooghont  the  Pieabyterian 
CSmrch.  The  result  was  that  Mr*  Bamea  reodved  a  oaU,  and 
waa  installed  by  the  Ptesbyteiy  of  Philadelphia,  June  25,  1880 
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TUs  iagtallgtioPy  however,  was  not  effected  wHhovl  diflknlty  and  ex- 
citement.  The  eenum  <m  ''The  Waj  of  Salyttlaon''  had  heen  pub- 
lished at  the  lequeat  of  some  indiyidnalai  and  waaattadftdlbr  eontam- 
ing  heretical  doetrinea.  This  resoUed  in  a  protest  entered  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  against  his  inatelktion,  on  the  giound 
of  heresy,  which,  howerer,  was  defeated*  But  the  hsresy-hunteiB, 
though  foiled  in  this  fint  experience,  were  not  leas  solicitoas  for  the 
integrity  of  theology ;  and  when  Mr.  Bamee^s  '^  Notes  on  £oman^' 
wero  published,  new  occasion  was  disooTered  for  alarm  and  difficolty. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the 
Presbytery,  in  1885,  and  acquitted;  then  before  the  Synod,  by 
which  he  was  condemned,  and  silenced.  For  six  months  this  fiuih- 
ful,  godly,  suooeBsfel  pastor  waa  shut  out  of  his  own  pulpit,  againat 
the  wishes  of  his  own  people^  for  holding  to  a  theological  opinion 
differing  so  slightly  and  non-essentially  from  the  opinion  of  his  ac- 
cusers as  to  defy  any  but  a  metaphysial  mind  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence, and  on  which  the  orthodox  Presbyteriaii  Church  continues  to 
this  day  divided,  wUh  no  veiy  promising  piospeet  of  agreement. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Barnes  with  true  Ghristaan  composure  listen  to 
ministers  fr«<»n  his  own  pulpit  for  six  months,  until  an  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  happily  resulted  in  his  acquittal.  But  sad  to 
say,  his  trial  bef<Mre  that  body  resulted  in  ito  dismemberment  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into 
the.**  Old  School''  and  the  ^  New  SchooU'  That  our  readers  may 
see  the  iheologpcal  pointo  which  led  to  all  this  trouble,  we  gire  the 
leading  charges. 


THE  OHARaXS  AKD  THX  DXrXNCB. 


Mr,  Barnes  waa  dbnged  with  maintaining  ^  that  fidth  is  an 
act  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  principle,  and  ia  itself  imputed  for 
righteousnees ;"  with  denying  '^that  God  entered  into  cofenant 
with  Adam,  constituting  him  a  foderal  or  covenant  head  and 
representative  to  all  his  natural  descendanto;**  with  denying 
**  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity;'*  with 
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denying  "  that  mankind  are  liable  to  punishment  on  accoant  of  the 
Bin  of  Adam  ;**  with  denying  **  that  Christ  isoffered  the  proper 
penalty  of  the  law,  aa  the  yicarioua  sabstitate  of  his  people,  and 
thuB  took  away  legally  their  sLna,  and  purchased  pardon,"  Ace 

From  the  defence  of  Mr.  Bamee,  presented  before  the  Second 
Bresbytezy  of  Philadelphia,  at  his  tzial  from  Jane  SO,  to  Joly  8, 
1835,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  aa  indicating  the  ^irit 
of  the  accusers,  reyealing  the  temper  of  the  accnsed,  and  aetdng 
forth  some  of  the  principles  on  which  the  commentaries  haye  been 
prepared: 

^  The  charges  here  alleged  are  ten  in  number,  for  erroneooa  doc> 
trines  taught  and  published  in  the  '  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.*  Before  proceeding  to  answer  them  at  length,  it  may  be 
proper  to  advert  to  three  remarkable  drcnmstances  in  regard  to  die 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought. 

**  The  first  is,  that  the  prosecutor  and  the  accused  belonged  to 
different  presbyteries,  and  to  different  synods.  In  my  own  piea- 
byteiy  I  was  in  good  standing,  and  enjoying,  so  &r  as  I  had,  or  still 
have  any  reason  to  suppose,  the  confidence  of  my  co-presbyters.  I 
was  pursuing  peacefully  the  duties  of  a  most  arduous  pastoral 
chaige,  requiring  all  my  time  and  strength ;  and  indeed  exhausting 
the  vigor  of  my  life,  and  rapidly  undermining  'my  constitution  by 
arduous  and  incessant  duties.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  church  per- 
fectly united  and  harmonious ;  having  confidence,  so  fiff  as  I  know, 
in  my  ministry,  my  character,  and  my  orthodoxy.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  voice  of  complaint  had  been  heard  among  the  people  of 
my  own  charge  of  any  dereliction  from  the  doctrines  which  had 
*  been  taught  in  the  First  Plresbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yean.  Chaiges  similar  to 
these  had  been  alleged  against  me — ^not  indeed  in  a  formal  and 
regular  manner,  but  in  an  irrepuiar  manner  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  Those  accusations  had  been  laid  before  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  and  the  highest  judicature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  fiilly  acquitted  me  of  them.  The  agitations  of  that  time  had 
died  somewhat  away.  I  was  permitted  to  return  to  my  labor  with 
the  hope  that  I  might  pursue  it  in  peace. 
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*^  These  charges  are  substantially  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  not 
pretended  to  be  different  by  the  prosecutor  himsel£  In  the  midst 
of  my  labors,  and  my  plans  for  the  welfare  of  my  pastoral  charge, 
my  attention  has  been  arrested,  and  a  demand  made  on  my  time, 
and  patience,  and  strength,  to  answer  again  substantially  the  same 
accusations.  They  are  brought  by  a  member  of  another  presbytery, 
and  another  synod.  To  Dr.  Junkin  I  had  done  no  injury ;  I  had 
made  no  allusion.  Sis  opinions  I  had  not  attacked ;  nor  in  the 
book  on  which  these  charges  are  based,  have  I  made  the  remotest 
allusion  to  him,  or  his  doctrines.  I  admit  indeed  the  right  of  any 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  bring  charges  of  heresy  or  im- 
morality against  any  other  minister ;  but  the  question  instinctively 
arises,  in  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  Why  should 
Dr.  Junkin  feel  himself  called  on  to  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  and  as  the  accuser  of  his  brethren  ?  Why  should  the 
president  of  a  literary  institution  feel  himself  called  on  to  bring 
solemn  and  grave  charges  of  error  against  a  pastor  in  another  pres- 
bytery ?  Why  should  he  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  excite  suspicion, 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  unsettle  their  con- 
fidence in  their  pastor,  and  allege  charges  fitted,  and  designed 
doubtless,  to  depose  him  firom  the  ministry — ^to  blast  his  good  name, 
and  arrest  his  schemes  of  labor,  and  put  a  period  to  the  little  good 
which  he  might  be  doing  ?  Why  should  he  be  the  man'  to  tear 
open  old  wounds  scarcely  healed,  and  raise  again  the  cry  of  alarm* 
ing  heresy,  fast  dying  away,  and  throw  the  Christian  community 
again  into  agitation  t  There  may  possibly  be  such  an  eminence  of 
talent,  learning,  piety,  eloquence,  as  to  constitute  a  man  a  guardian 
of  the  orthodoxy  and  the  peace  of  the  cliurches.  But  it  is  a  very 
material  question,  whether  it  is  wise  for  a  man  to  put  forth  any 
thing  which  can  be  construed  into  any  such  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence  and  guardianship.  On  any  consideration  of  this 
subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  president  of  Lafayette  College 
should  have  felt  himself  called  on  to  allege  these  charges. 

'^A  second  circumstance  that  is  remarkable  is,  the  manner  in 
which  these  charges  have  been  brought         ♦         ♦         ♦         • 

'*A  third  circumstance,  not  less  remarkable,  is,  that  even  when 
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the  charges  had  been  bioughti  no  duoge  of  mme  was  alleged,  nor 
evenofAcTMy.  ♦•♦••♦ 

^The  Kotoa  on  the  Bpiatle  to  the  Bomana^  against  which  these 
ohaiges  are  alleged^  were  written  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  fonned 
several  years  since.  That  plan  was,  to  pvepare  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  a  style  and  manner  adapted  to  p<^pn- 
lar  use,  and  especially  to  the  wants  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sabbath 
Schools.  The  want  of  such  a  book  was  eTcrywhere  deeply  fielt, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  this  want  must,  from  some  quarter,  be 
supplied.  The  demand  was  supposed  to  be,  not  of  a  work  deeply 
leaomed  and  prdbund;  not^tating  the  crkiciA  ^ooeasby  whidi  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  arrived  at^  but  the  rmmiu  of 
such  an  investigation;  and  such  heads  of  practical  remarks  as 
might  furnish  topics  of  useful  illustration  to  be  enlarged  on  at 
pleasure  by  instructors  in  Sunday  Schoola  and  Bible  Clsnses,  A 
part  of  that  {dan  waa  execmted  in  the  publication  of  ^Notes  on  the 
Gospelsf  and  althongih  I  fikt  deeply  that  there  were  many  deCecta 
in  the  execution,  yet  the  consciousness  that  such  a  work  waa  do- 
manded^  that  I  might  be  cootribnting  in  some  degree  to  fetm  the 
views  of  the  rising  generation  to  just  views  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
encouraged  iae  in  my  w<Nrk.  Amidst  the  anxious  earea  and  re- 
^nsibilitiea  of  an  important  pasU^  charge^  the  work  waa  pre- 
pared for  the  press ;  and  the  &vorable  reception  of  that  portion  of 
the  work  by  the  CSiristian  public,  &vorab]e  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectatioasi  showed  how  much  such  a  work  wss  densaaded, 
and  how  ready  the  Ghiistian  churchea  were  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  eSart^  however  humUe^  to  diffuse  Just  views  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tiie  New  TestaoMnt 

''The  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  a  part  of  the  same 
general  plan,  and  having  the  same  design.  Their  character  is 
varied  only  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  varied,  and  as  the  diffi* 
culties  of  the  book  required  a  somewhat  more  labored  espositioa. 
The  &ct,  also^  that|  as  supposed,  some  imp<Mrtant  enoneoua  views 
had  prevailed  respecting  the  true  interpretation  of  the  epistle^  that 
It  had  been  explained  under  the  influence  of  erroneous  philoaophieal 
opinions,  required  additional  labor  to  remove  the  influence  of  that 
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philoBophy,  to  leare,  if  poaalbley  nothiiig  but  the  rimple  sense  of  the 
inspired  writer.  Hie  primary  dengn  was  not  to  attack  any  system 
of  philosophy  or  religion,  bat  to  aniTe  at  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  apostle — an  object  which  necessarily  led  to  some  of  the  state* 
ments  in  reference  to  which  these  charges  are  brought. 

**  In  preparing  the  notes,  which  hare  given  occasion  to  these 
charges  of  heresy,  I  was  not  ignorant  tiiat  the  exposition  of  the 
epistle  was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  known  that  this 
epistle  had  been  regarded  as  the  great  arena  of  controrersy,  and 
that  many  different  modes  of  interpretation  had  been  proposed  and 
defended  with  great  seal  by  their  respective  advocates.  The  reasons 
of  this  variety  of  interpretation,  I  have  endeavored  to  state  in  the 
introduction  to  the  ^  Notes,'  (pp.  ix.  x.) 

**!  am  not  conscious  of  being  so  obstinately  attached  to  the  ex* 
position  which  I  have  adopted  as  to  be  unwilling  to  be  eonvineed  of 
error,  and  tf  convinced,  to  abandon  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed. Whether  the  mode  that  will  be  most  likely  to  secure  a 
change  of  opinion,  is  that  of  arraigning  me  for  the  high  misdemea- 
nor of  hereey,  is  the  Christian  mode,  and  the  most  denraUe  to  secure 
such  a  result^  I  shall  not  now  tske  upon  myself  to  inquire.  I  may  just 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  use  of  hard  names,  and  the 
language  of  reproach,  that  will  secure  the  result  In  this  land,  and 
in  these  times,  a  change  of  opinion  is  to  be  effected  not  by  the  lan- 
guage of  authority,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  frthers,  not  by  cslling 
on  us  simply  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  other  times — however  venera- 
ble and  desirable  such  a  deference  may  be  in  its  place — ^but  by  the 
sober  and  solid  expontion  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Men,  even  in 
error,  listen  respecdiilly  to  those  who  attempt  to  reason  with  them, 
and  to  comfinee  them  that  they  are  wrong;  they  turn  instinctively 
away  when  denunciation  takes  the  place  of  argument^  and  the 
cry  of  heresy  k  die  substitute  for  a  sober  appesl  to  the  under^ 
standing. 

^  Aa  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  one  that 
may  deeply  affect  my  chancter,  and  my  ministry,  and  still  more  aa 
it  may  have  a  material  bearii^  on  the  prevalence  of  truth,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  state  a  little  more  fuDy  the  principles  of  interpretation 
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in  which  I  haye  written  these  notea.  These  principlee  are  stated  in 
a  summaiy  manner  in  the  preface : 

*' '  The  design  has  been  to  state,  with  as  much  brevity  and  simr 
plicity  as  possible,  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer ;  rather  the 
results  of  critical  inquiry,  as  fiu*  as  the  author  had  the  ability  and 
time  to  pursue  it,  than  the  process  by  which  these  results  were 
reached.  The  design  has  been  to  state  what  appeared  to  the  author 
to  be  the  real  fnea$img  of  the  epistle,  without  any  regard  to  any  ex- 
isting theological  system ;  and  without  any  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  further  than  the  respectful  deference  and  candid  examina- 
tion, which  are  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the 
good  who  have  made  this  epi»tle  their  particular  study.* 

**  It  was,  further,  my  intention,  in  preparing  those  notes,  not  to  be 
influenced  in  the  interpretation  by  a  regard  to  any  creed,  <«  con- 
fesaion  of  fidth,  whatever.  I  make  this  frani:  avowal,  because  it  la 
the  deliberate  and  settled  purpose  of  my  mind ;  and  because  it  la 
the  principle  by  which  I  expect  always  to  be  governed.  I  therefore 
state,  that,  in  preparing  these  notes,  I  have  never  had  the  Westnun- 
ster  confession  of  faith  before  me,  nor  any  other  confession ;  I  have 
never  framed  a  sentence,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  with  any 
design  that  it  should  be  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  any  oonfeamon 
of  faith ;  nor  have  I  ever  framed  a  sentence  with  any  desire  or  in- 
tention  that  it  should  in  any  way  depart  from  any  such  confession. 
I  have  not  made  any  such  confession  of  faith  the  rule  of  inteipreta- 
tion ;  but  have  all  along  endeavored  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  what 
was  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  That  from  this  rule  I 
have  never  unconsciously  departed,  would  be  to  assume  a  freedom 
from  bias,  and  from  the  prejudice  of  opinion,  to  which  I  by  no 
means  lay  daim,  and  which  would  be  more  than  human*  That  I 
am  exempt  from  the  secret  influence  of  long^erished  o|uni<xn, 
would  be  to  lay  claim  to  what  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  for- 
bids me  to  think  possible ;  and  which  would  be  abundantly  refuted 
and  rebuked  by  what  I  know  of  the  proneness  of  my  own  mind  to 
err.  I  speak  now  of  the  rule  ;  not  oi  the  conscious  imperfection  of 
the  execution.  My  meaning  is,  that  I  regard  the  Bible,  with  the 
usual  auxiliary  helps  arising  from  philology,  criticism,  ardueology. 
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r,and  tbe  principles  of  oommon  seiue,  in  ezpluning  language, 
as  designed  to  be  inteipreted,  without  any  aid  to  be  drawn  fix>m  any 
previonaly  cherished  opinions  of  men.  I  mean  that  the  motf^  should 
not  be  first  formed,  and  then  the  system  run  into  it;  that  the  masses 
of  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  not  be  chiselled  to  make 
them  confoim  to  any  preyiously  cherished  Tiews  of  what  the  model 
of  truth  should  be. 

''It  is  not  necessary,  I  presume,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
this  principle  of  interpretation.  It  is  the  common,  the  universal 
principle,  laid  down  in  the  boohs;  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  principle 
acted  on  as  honestly  by  those  who  differ  fix>m  me  in  opinion,  as  by 
mysel£  No  man  can  be  qualified  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible, 
or  of  any  other  book,  except  as  he  endeayors  to  act  on  this  simple 
and  obvious  rule.  Neither  by  authority,  by  tradition,  nor  by  the 
i^prehension  of  heresy,  is  a  man  to  be  deterred  firom  the  application 
of  this  prindple ;  and  the  moment  a  different  rule  is  acted  on,  in 
&ct  or  in  form,  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the  ori- 
ginal fountain  of  truth,  as  'the  only  infallible  rule  of  feith  and  prac- 
tice,' ceases. 

"  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state,  that  I  am  no  enemy  of  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith.  Never  have  I  penned  a  sentence  against 
them ;  and  no  man  has  ever  heard  me  speak  in  their  disparagement, 
or  condemnation.  In  my  humble  way,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  been  presented,  I  have  advocated  their  use.  I  have  regarded 
them  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  as 
of  value  to  express  the  agreement  of  Christians  organised  into  the 
same  body ;  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  sense  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  apprise  others  of  the  opinions  which  they 
will  be  expected  to  hold,  if  they  become  members  of  that  commun- 
ion ;  as  in  &ct  existing  in  all  churches,  either  in  a  written  or  un- 
written foim ;  and  as  of  service  in  aiding  in  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  truth. 

^In  the  exposition  of  this  epistle,  I  have  made  it  an  object  to 
avoid  the  use  of  some  technical  words  which  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  theology,  and  which  have  usually  been  deemed  valuable 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.    And  it  is  to  be 
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pnraoMd,  as  I  thaU  endeavor  to  diow,  that  no  amaD  part  of  the 
ohaigaa  of  error  and  heresy  whioh  hare  been  made  agaiiu*  the  book, 
have  ariaen  from  this  cncosiataiioe.  Had  I  retained  leM^K^^  which 
haa  been  almoat  conaeorated  kfr  ages  in  the  eipoatkm  of  the  epiatle, 
it  la  to  be  praanmed  that  the  Toioe  of  alann  would  not  have  been 
heaid,  and  that  theae  charges  wonld  have  never  been  biaaght 
against  me. 

'^The  question  which  this  presbyteiy  is  now  called  on  to  dedde, 
ia,  whether  the  news  whioh  are  expreaeed  in  these  Notes  are  anj 
longer  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States :  whether  a  man  who  held  them  at  the  time  of  his  lioenaoie 
and  ordination ;  who  has  held  and  preached  them  for  ten  yean ; 
and  who  holds  them  in  common  with  no  small  part  cf  the  more 
than  two  thousand  urfniBterB  in  our  connection^  ia  to  be  allowed 
peaceably  to  hold  them  still,  and  to  kbor,  under  the  influence  of 
these  viewa^  in  endeavoring  to  save  souls :  or  whether  he  is  to  be 
pnmonnced  heretical  and  unsound;  hk  character  to  be  ruined,  ao 
te  as  a  dedsion  of  his  brethren  can  ruin  it ;  himself  to  be  haraased 
in  his  feelings^  and  embarrassed  in  his  preaching ;  and  the  large 
number  of  mimsters,  and  elders,  and  communicantB  in  the  churches 
who  hold  the  same  views,  dedlared  to  be  unworthy  an  office,  a  name, 
and  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Qod.** 

To  this  presentation  we  will  only  add,  that  the  aeif-oontro],  calm- 
ness, and  dignify  of  Mr.  Barnes,  through  the  trial,  will  never  cease 
to  be  the  subject  of  happy  comment  by  his  friends^  and  a  noUe 
example  to  all  who  may  be  called  to  a  «milar  experieaoe. 

*'  As  one,  in  soifering  all,  that  sofEers  notUng ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  bnffists  and  xewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those 
Whose  Uood  and  Judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
niat  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  finione'  s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  mot  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  In  my  heart  of  heart." 

lir.  Bamea  ia  a  man  of  a  universal  integrity,  a  man  idio  is  honest 
with  his  people,  honest  with  himself  honest  with  his  God.    He  haa 
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tiiAt  noUe  formof  honeslf  wbidi  ncognises  tniUi  eren  vhein  *^irodr 
detmAder  fi)otof  meii.^  B6eattiieHherBtoopto«rtifioe,iiortftmper 
witb  fc^cff  nor  hold  eoii?one  with  ezpedienqy;  He  has  a  comprB- 
hensire  view  of  trotL  He  reeognues  snd  adknowkdgos  two  ndoB, 
nay,  a  dosen  adei^  if  there  be  ao  many.  He  k  ready  to  gire  ear  to 
a  no^el  propooHiony  weighing  its  daima  oandidly,  deddiog  upon  its 
roerite  dispaMonately.  It  is  the  inith  ha  nrait  have;  not  the  np- 
building  of  his  own  seol^  nor  the  propping  up  of  early  prejudices. 
He  stands  on  the  higher  ground  that  overloobi  all  the  barricades  of 
party,  leoogaiaing  the  Bight  wherever  it  ensts,  and  honoring  the 
true-hearted  wheEever  they  may  stand.  His  heart  is  open  to  the 
soRows  of  the  unfortanaie,  and  his  ear  attentivB  to  the  calls  of  the 
needy.  He  sees  mnoh  on  and  sufBaring  and  degradation  in  the 
wcrid,  and  he  would  do  his  part  to  ntoore  them  and  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  fbund  it  He  is  an  earnest  up-builder  of  social 
and  moral  reibnn.  His  voioe  has  been  eloquent  in  behalf  of  tern* 
perance,  and  oppceeaion  has  been  denounced  by  his  manly  tones. 
His  work,  entiQed  ''An  Enquiry  into  the  Seriptural  Views  of  Slavery,** 
deserves  epedal  mention.  The  appeals  to  the  Bible  in  defence  of 
slavery  were  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  pi^^Niration.  ''Be- 
lieving," he  says^  "that  the  qpiiit  of  the  Kble  is  against  davery,  and 
that  all  the  arguments  alleged  in  &vor  of  it  from  the  Bible  are  the 
result  of  a  misunderBtanding  of  its  true  ^nrit^  and  that  the  honor  of 
religion  demands  that  that  argument  should  be  placed  fairly  before 
the  world,  I  was  desiions  of  doing  what  I  oonld  to  make  the  teadi* 
ings  of  the  BiUe  seen  and  appreciated  by  my  fiallow-men."  He 
behoved  also  that  there  were  large  numbeis  at  the  South  who  would 
eyamine  with  candor  an  argument  proposed  on  the  subject  Bis 
remarks  on  this  point,  and  in  comparison  of  the  North  and  South  as 
to  freedom  and  candor,  may  be  read  and  poi^dered  with  great  bene- 
fit He  apprehends  there  are  many  at  the  South  who  oKhibit  a 
degree  of  candor,  in  tptalang  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  which  we  do 
not  always  find  in  those  porticos  of  our  country  in  which  slavery 
does  not  exist  "There  is  a  hesitancy  at  the  North  in  q>eaking  d 
it  as  an  evil;  a  desire  to  apolopae  fiir  it,  and  even  to  defend  it  as 
a  Scriptural  institution,  which  by  no  means  meets  the  conviction  ol 
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the  great  body  of  men  at  the  South,  crndfor  whkh  Uuy  do  no!  ihamk 
««.  They  regard  alayery  as  an  onmixed  evil — as  the  direst  calamity 
of  their  portions  of  the  republic  They  consider  it  to  be  oontraiy  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  ourse  in  the  midat 
of  which  they  were  bom ;  an  evil  entailed  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  and  which  they  desire  abore  all  things  to  get  rid  o£  Hiey 
remember  with  little  gratitude  the  laws  and  cupidity  of  the  mother 
'  country  by  which  it  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  Northem 
ships  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  conreyed  to  thioir 
shores;  and  they  little  thank  the  professors  in  theological  semi- 
naries, and  the  pastors  of  the  c1^urchee,and  the  editors  (^papers,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  North,  who  labor  to  eonyince  the 
world  that  it  is  not  an  evil,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  designs  and 
tendencies  of  Christianity  to  rivet  the  curee  on  them  forever,  Sudi 
men  ask  for  no  defence  of  slavery  from  the  North.  They  look  for 
a  more  manly  voice — for  more  decided  tones  in  behalf  of  freedom, 
from  those  whom  God  has  &vored  with  the  entire  blesongs  of 
liberty,  and  they  ask  of  us  that  we  will  aid  them  to  fne  themaehres 
from  a  burden  imposed  on  them  by  the  joint  wickedness  and  cu- 
pidity of  our  Fatherland  and  the  North ;  not  that  we  will  engage 
in  the  miserable  business  of  attempting  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  South  must  always  groan  under  this  malediction,  and  that  even 
the  influence  of  Christianity  will  be  only  to  make  the  evil  there 
etemaL  There  have  been  more  published  defences  of  slaveiy  from 
the  Bible  at  the  North,  than  there  have  been  at  the  South.  A 
Christian  man  can  look  with  some  respect  on  a  defence  of  slavery 
at  the  South,  for  they  who  are  thdre  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  is 
joatural  for  us  to  love  and  defend  the  institutions  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  were  bom;  but  what  respect  can  we  have  for  such  a 
defence  emanating  froxj^  the  North  V* 

The  question,  Mr.  Barnes  says  in  his  Introduction,  is  eamply 
whether  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  or  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  prindples  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity..  We 
are  to  investigate  it  ae  it  exiete^  not  as  it  might  poeeibly  esetfi. 

In  his  first  chapter  he  quotes  from  the  Sfmthem  Quarterly  Bemem 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  Bible  must  decide  as  to  the  ainfiilneBa 
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of  Blayerj,  and  if  condemned  by  Divine  Beyelation,  then  it  must 
cease  to  exist  '^It  is  the  duty  oi  ereiy  man,  making  the  laws  of 
God  the  rule  of  his  conduct^  to  use  all  practicable  eflforts  to  abolish 
whateyer  violates  them."  And  he  insists  on  the  neoeedty  of  this 
investigation,  as  well  for  the  large  part  of  the  world  where  slavery 
is  wanting  as  for  that  where  it  is  prevalent  ^  For  if  slavery  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  and  be  the  best  thing 
for  society,  there  is  then  an  increasmgly  large  part  of  the  world  that 
is  neglecting  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  institution,  and  that  is  Mling  into  dangerous  error  on  a 
great  question  of  morals ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  in  the  world  that  the  institution  is  not  one  which 
it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind^'* 

The  book  is  written  with  characteristic  impartiality,  calmness^ 
and  thoroughness.  As  Dr.  Cheever  says  of  it,  "  It  is  a  book  of  calm 
and  gentle  words  but  very  hard  arguments." 

And  in  this  very  &ct,  that  Mr.  Barnes  is  thus  honest  and  thorough, 
lies  the  secret  of  his  calmness  and  charity.  For  none  are  so  respectful 
to  the  opinions  of  others  as  those  who  have  conscientiously  investigated 
the  grounds  of  their  own.  And  they  who  have  valued  truth  more 
than  sect  or  the  world's  opinion,  and  who^  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature,  have  struggled  up  into  what  they  hope  is  the  true  sunlight, 
if  they  have  learned  any  one  lesson,  have  learned  this,  that  erring 
men  are  at  best  but  imperfect  judges  of  the  motives  and  opinions  of 
their  fellows;  that  where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  others  may 
be  right,  and,  whether  right  or  not^  they  may  be  honest  They 
have  least  charity  who  need  it  most ;  for  often  they  are  most  opin- 
ionated who  receive  opinions  upon  trust,  and  who  make  up  for  lack 
oi  honest  and  deep  conviction  by  the  violence  of  their  arguments^ 
and  the  bitterness  of  their  sectarian  feeling.  By  charity  we  do  not 
understand  indifference  to  truth— an  admission  of  the  principle,  that 
it  matters  not  what  men  believe  provided  they  be  sincere.  We 
mean  by  charity  an  admission  of  the  principle  that  Thith  is  many- 
sided  ;  that  no  man  can  expect  to  embrace  all  the  truth ;  that  our 
beliefs  are  but  partiahsms;  that  although  one  belief  is  true,  a  dif- 
ferent belief  is  not  necessarily  false ;  that  the  beet  religion  is  that 
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which  makes  the  beBimn;  and  warankntof  fhen  catmdaoiia, 
ft  willmgness  to  love  asid  to  labor  with  all  who  bre  the  Lord  Jeana 
in  mcedtff  and  an  imwilliDgneaB  to  traat  any  bFotiieMnan  with 
ooldneaa  or  diatnut^  beoanae  he  diffen  in  opinion.  And  to  any  one 
fMling  thna,  thoe  will  be  ahown  by  otheia  the  same  diarily  he 
himaelf  ahowa ;  and  hia  life,  instead  of  being  ft  gladifttoxdup  lor 
sect  and  party,  shall  be  a  life  of  sfmpalhy  and  love  fior  aH  mankind. 

We  regard  Mr.  Barnes  as  hnying  manifested  ft  tme  heroism 
thiongh  all  his  life.  He  manifested  the  cdm  courage  of  the  hsio 
throogh  all  the  trials  for  heresy.  He  has  shown  the  adf-ignorii^ 
intrqndity  of  the  hero  in  his  maintenance  of  temperance  and  anti- 
ilftTeiy  princi{^es.  And  in  the  murtow  of  broken  plane^  by  the  im- 
pairing of  eyesight,  he  haa  ahown  the  hero's  nnoomplaining  ferti- 
tode.  We  do  not  fear  to  quote  EmersonNi  fine  deseriptioa  in  con- 
nection with  his  name : 

^The  characteristio  of  heroism  is  its  penisiency.  All  nm  hnre 
wscndering  impolses— fits  and  staits  of  genetonty.  Bat  when  you 
hftre  chosen  your  part,  abide  by  it»  and  do  not  weaUy  try  to  reoon- 
cileyomself  to  the  world.  Hie  heroic  cannot  be  tibe  common,  nor 
the  common  the  heroic.  Tet  we  hnre  the  weaknoas  to  eipect  the 
sympathy  of  peo^  in  dioae  actions  whose  exceBenoe  is  that  diey 
ooftron  sympathy,  and  appeal  to  ft  tardy  justice. 

^Timea  of  heroism  are  generally  tunes  cf  tenor;  but  the  dsy 
never  shines  in  which  this  element  may  not  worL  Hie  circamatan* 
cea  of  aan^  we  aay,  are  historically  aome^riiat  better  m  thk  ooim* 
try,  ftnd  at  this  hour,  than,  perhi^  ever  before.  More  freedom  ex- 
ists fer  cultaie.  It  will  mot  now  run  against  an  axe  «t  the  first  alep 
out  of  the  beaten  traek  of  qnnion.  But  whoso  is  heroic  will  ahrsyi 
find  crises  to  try  his  edge.  Human  lirtoe  demands  her  chanpiona 
and  martyrs,  and  the  trial  of  persecution  always  proceedsL 

**13iere  is  8<Hnewhat  in  great  actions  whidi  does  not  allow  ua  to 
go  behind  them.  Heroism  feels,  and  never  reasons,  and,  therefere, 
is  always  right  Heroism  works  in  contradiction  to  de  Toice  of 
mankind,  and  In  contradiction  fer  a  tune  to  the  Toice  of  the  great 
and  good.  Heroism  is  an  obedience  to  a  secret  impulBe  of  an  indi- 
vidnal*s  character. 
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^  Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  It  is  the  state  of  the  soul 
at  war ;  and  its  ultimate  objects  are  the  last  defiance  of  fSidsehood 
and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  \sj  evil 
agents.  It  qpeaks  the  trnth,  and  it  is  just^  generous,  hospitable, 
temperate,  scornful  of  petty  calculationa,  and  scornful  of  being 
scorned.  It  persists ;  it  is  of  an  undaunted  boldness,  and  of  a  for- 
titude not  to  be  wearied  out," 

Mr.  Barnes's  mind  is  eminently  analytic  He  penetrates  the  mass 
of  a  subject  and  comprehends  it  in  all  its  bearing^.  Naturally  a 
questioner  and  a  skeptic,  he  notes  every  difSculty  and  objection ;  and 
what  he  sees  he  sees  clearly,  and  makes  it  dear  to  others.  He  rea^- 
sons  on  the  Baconian  method,  by  a  broad  induction  and  generaHzar 
tion  of  facts^  and  is  entirely  free  from  sftntimiftTitaliHm.  His  charac- 
ter is  very  symmetricaL  He  has  neither  eccentricities  for  our  re- 
gret, nor  weaknesses  fin*  our  pi^.  His  moral  sense  is  high,  his  con- 
science true  and  tender.  He  adheres  inflexibly  to  his  principles,  as 
has  already  been  shown*  He  is  very  retiring  in  disposition,  except 
among  those  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  It  is  hard  to  ap- 
proach him,  on  account  of  his  natural  diffidence  and  shyness.  He 
has  not  animal  courage,  but  his  moral  courage  is  great  His  aver- 
sion to  being  conspicuous,  and  his  studious  habits,  have  prevented 
him  from  mingling  much  with  men  \  and  when  he  does  so,  hia  dis- 
tant manners  do  injustice  to  his  gemal,  qrmpathetio  heart  When 
he  has  made  friends,  and  has  confidence  in  them,  hia  attachment  is 
deep  and  lasting.  From  his  cahn,  literal  way  of  looking  at  things^ 
this  life  is  to  him  a  stem  reality,  in  whose  uncertain  brightnesB  he 
dwells  less  than  in  its  shade*  His  Christian  character  ia»  of  coPTse^ 
modified  by  his  temperament  and  oigamtation,  He  is  remarkably 
consistent,  and  devout  and  trustful,  but  is  free  finxa  impulse,  and 
betrays  little  emotion* 

Mr.  Barnes  has  always  been  ft  dose  ibudent  He  is  fiuniliar  with 
the  original  languages  of  the  Scr^tures,  and  with  German;  ia  well 
read  in  philosophy,  history,  and  geology,  and,  in  preachings  often 
draws  arguments  and  illustrations  from  the  natural  seiences.  In  his 
sermions,  he  takes  a  broad  subject,  dividing  and  subdividing  it^  and 
dosing  with  a  series  of  practical  remarks.    Having  oarefidly  pre- 
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pared  a  brief  beforehand,  he  now  uses  no  notes  in  preaching.  As 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  cast  of  his  mind,  he  is  inclined  to  be 
doctrinal.  He  is  fond  of  preaching  oouises  of  sermons,  not  horta- 
tory, but  instmctive,  eleyating,  and  solenmiiing.  In  the  pulpik,  hia 
manner  is  quiet  and  timid,  so  that  he  appears  like  a  stranger  before 
hia  own  people.  He  makes  few  gestures,  rarely  raising  his  hand 
more  than  once  or  twice  during  a  whole  discourse.  His  yoioe  is 
well  modulated,  and  he  speaks  calmly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  When  he  commences,  it  is  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing, so  quiet  and  unimpassioned  does  he  seem ;  but  as  hia  sub- 
ject unfolds,  he  gathers  energy,  and  speaks  with  more  emphasia 
and  fullness  of  tone.  Yet  he  neyer  rises  to  declamation ;  it  is  only 
the  truth  he  utters  that  gires  him  warmth  and  earnestness.  As  « 
further  illustration  of  his  pulpit  style  and  manner,  we  quote  the  fill- 
lowing  description  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Philadelphia : 

*^  To  furnish  a  graphic  picture  of  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  pulpit  orator  is 
no  easy  task  It  is  less  difficult  to  sketch  the  cataract,  with  its  jut- 
ting rocks,  its  rushing  floods,  and  its  fleecy  yapor,  than  to  portray 
the  tranquil  stream,  which  absorbs  the  pure  riyuleta  of  a  hundred 
hills,  and  bears  them,  in  a  deep^  wide,  and  fertalizing  riyer,  between 
banks  of  liying  green,  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Strangers,  attracted 
by  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnes,  are  generally  at  fint  disap- 
pointed. They  haye  gained  their  impressions  of  pulpit  eloquence 
from  men  of  an  entirely  opposite  cast  of  mind  and  manner.  Jlir. 
Barnes  aims  to  exhibit  no  studied  and  graceful  attitudes  in  the 
sacred  desk;  he  displays  no  waying  hand  of  lily  whiteness;  he 
calls  up  no  ezpresnon  of  the  eye  and  countenance  for  mere  effect ;  he 
practices  no  melodious  undulations  of  yoice  to  serye  as  a  kind  of  in- 
terlude to  his  arguments ;  he  excites  no  admiration  by  rhetorical 
starts  and  abrupt  exclamations ;  he  neyer  affects  pathos,  nor  describes 
coruscating  gyrations  in  the  r^ons  of  fimcy,  that  he  may  please 
by  exciting  the  passions,  and  diiplay  the  buoyant  pinions  of  his  own 
imagination.  He  enters  the  sanctuary  with  an  humble  and  subdued 
air,  and  ascends  the  pulpit  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation.  While  waiting  the  hour  of 
sendee  he  sits  with  his  head  leaned  upon  his  hand,  his  eyes  either 
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depressed  or  dosed,  and  the  whole  ezpiession  of  his  conntenance 
markmg  one  dispoeed  to  take  a  low  place  before  God  and  man.  In 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  prayer,  and  in  preaching,  all  his  efforts 
are  marked  by  a  carefol  propriety  of  language,  a  dignified  simplicity, 
and  a  controlled  and  solemn  earnestness.  His  eyes  rest  upon  the 
Bible,  except  at  infrequent  internals,  when  they  take  a  searching 
glance  at  the  audience.  The  same  elaborate  research,  the  same 
dear  apprehension  and  statement^  the  same  purily,  elevation,  and 
strength  of  language,  the  same  felicity  of  illustration,  which  have 
commended  the  theological  works  of  Mr.  Barnes  to  public  &vor, 
characterize  his  ministrations.  For  himself  he  seems  to  ask  nothing. 
Chiefly  solidtous  to  magnify  his  Master  and  ^ve  force  to  important 
truths,  he  develops  just  that  simplidty  and  sincerity  of  manner  whidi 
ought  to  characterue  such  a  man." 

Mr.  Barnes's  Commentaries  are  intended  for  all  classes  of  people; 
hence  they  are  not  lumbered  with  grammatical  and  philological 
disquisitions  upon  the  words  of  the  original  languages,  which  com- 
mon readers  would  not  understand.  They  meet  all  difficulties  fiurly, 
candidly  acknowledging  those  which  are  ine^licable.  Of  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  he  once  said,  "This  is  the  pet  book  of  all  my 
productions.'*  His  published  essays,  sermons,  and  addresses  are 
lucid,  well-reasoned,  and  on  subjects  of  practical  importance.  They 
are  written  in  a  smooth  and  finished  style,  and  often  with  consider- 
able illustration.  We  may  renuffk  that  his  books  are  made  out 
of  materials  originally  accumulated  for  pulpit  preparations. 

Although  not  pre-eminent  for  the  amount  of  his  pastoral  labor,  no 
man  has  a  greater  influence  over  his  people  than  Mr.  Barnes.  He  is 
sodiscreetand  wise  that  a  few  words  from  him  are  very  effective;  and 
so  cautious,  just,  and  infrequent  in  his  demands,  that  when  he  does 
make  a  request,  his  wishes  are  always  granted.  If  he  says  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ought  to  be  raised  for  a  benevolent  object,  his 
people  know  it  must  be  done,  and  do  it.  They  consider  him  a 
model  minister,  and  are,  doubdees,  stimulated  in  their  devotion  to 
him  by  their  pride  in  his  reputation. 

EBs  influence  over  his  own  denomination  is  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  preacher.    Ardently  attached  to  his  own  brandi  of  the 
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«bn  il  Bat  M  Udci,  he  «w  ttubde  modentca  hj  acclanuttioa.  H«  i 
ii  pm^  n^aoM  by  all  cImkb  ot  the  eommunit^  where  h«  dwtfit 
fakms  «t  n  ana^  at  ma.  vfri^t,  devout,  &k1e,  and  aloHtt 
fe^N«BiM*rfi(d»Q«i|id.  Whoerer  wiitM  his  iNOgT^b;  viil 
b»  iU>  l»  i^  <f  lun,  M  OwtyiB  mjt  of  Sterluig :  "  Id  dear  mi 
l^nk  Udi^  to  Tmh,  whenver  loand,  in  chi]d4ifca  and  agkli» 
ttib  |HM  mi  nJint  k^al^  to  the  Hi^iMt,  and  vhal  of  good 
^yi  mS  Am  b|^  aeod  him,  he  eiceiled  among  men.  ThA  joj* 
M^AaMfTO— rf  hii  lok  he  tnik  «idi  tne  rimplicity  and  acupam- 
«Hk  Iih»atwwn,MitlikeaiirieCT«ble,mutiiioBarebel,hac(ia- 
I  thia  anmrte.  Estiemity  of  dirtreia  and  nnetj 
thia  worid— cooid  not 
>  at  anj  timo.  B7  no  chance  ^  yon  eter 
hev  from  him  awfanpeTofibow  mean  Rfnnmg*,  miMraUe  anvgn- 
tag>  and  qaastkwmfs  ot  the  Eternal  I^>wct,  such  m  weak  sodei 
«nm  weO  di^Maed,  will  aonetimfli  give  way  to  in  tho  yiamiuu  cf 
tbeii  deapair.  To  the  Waa  ol  this  he  nenr  jielded,  or  daowed  the 
kaet  tesdencj  to  jield,  which,  surelf,  wia  well  oaotigh  on  hii  part; 
Ear  the  Eternal  Power,  I  atiU  remail^  will  not  anawer  tha  lihe  of 
thia,  but  nlentlj  and  tnriU;  acconnls  it  impioaa,  bkiqiiKBioa^  and 
damnabla,  and  now,  as  herebrfbre,  will  visit  it  m  such.  Not  a  rebo^ 
bnt  a  son,  I  nid,  willing  to  suffer  when  Heanm  said,  "Bum  rikatt; 
aod  withal,  what  ii  periiape  rarer  in  nch  a  oomfainaliM,  '■ilfing  to 
rejoice  abo^  and  i^^  eheerily  taking  the  good  that  waa  atnt^  when- 
soever  or  in  wfaatenr  tana  it  canub  He  wh  good,  attl  g^HnMB, 
and  tone ;  jayM  where  there  was  jo^,  patient  and  nknt  irbat  ea- 
durance  was  required  ot  him;  ^iodk  innmnenble  xmows,  and 
thick-crowding  iwms  of  pain,  gallantly  awaj  from  him;  faced 
frankly  forward,  and  with  scnipnlons  cam  to  tread  en  no  cne's 
toe&  True,  above  all,  ooe  may  call  him — a  man  of  perfect  vencity 
in  thought,  word,  an^  deed.  InUgri^  towards  all  men,  n^,  m- 
t^jtity  in  him  had  ripened  into  chivalrona  generoai^ :  there  was 
■o  guile   or  haannnnti   anywhere  fbmid  in  him. 
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crystal,  he  could  not  hide  any  thing  Buuster,  if  sudi  there  had  been 
to  hide.    A  more  perfectly  transparent  soul  I  haye  never  known." 

Mr.  Barnes  has  the  habits  of  a  rednse.  He  is  very  methodical 
and,  when  a  student,  was  exact  in  all  his  plans,  every  hour  being  set 
apart  to  some  duty.  When  he  received  a  letter,  he  fixed  the  date 
of  its  reply,  and  at  the  appointed  time  answered  it  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  night  by  the  watch 
and  having  excellent  health,  and  a  temperament  the  opposite  of  ner- 
vous, he  has  been  able  to  perform  much  more  than  ordinary  labor. 
Accustomed  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  to  conunence  his  studies,  he  began 
by  examining  all  other  commentaries,  which  lay  open,  on  a  long 
inclined  standing  desk,  at  the  verse  which  he  had  in  hand.  Along 
this  extent  of  volumes  he  marked  and  noted  desirable  particulars,  then 
clearly  arranged  his  own  reflections,  and  sat  down  to  write  the  result 
His  early  hours  once  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  was  arrested 
one  morning  at  four  o'clock  as  he  was  opening  the  iron  gate  of  his 
church  to  go  to  his  study,  by  a  watchman  who  supposed  him  to  be 
a  burglar. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  not  sought  money,  but  it  has  come  to  him  from 
hib  published  works  till  he  has  secured  a  competence.  He  has  a 
large  income  constantly  from  his  books,  of  which  he  gives  liber- 
ally to  benevolent  objects.  About  three  years  ago  he  purchased 
an  acre  of  ground  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  built  himself  a  neat 
and  commodious  house.  It  is  two  miles  or  more  from  his  church, 
and  he  rides  in  to  all  his  services.  Some  five  years  ago  his  eyes 
began  to  fail ;  his  morning  studies  by  gas-light  having  injured  them. 
He  went  to  Europe,  his  congregation  paying  his  expenses,  hoping 
they  might  be  benefited ;  but  he  derived  no  essential  improvement 
from  the  journey.  He  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies. 
This  was  a  great  trial  to  him,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  and  was  intending  to  publish  a  System  of  Di- 
vinity and  a  work  on  the  Atonement  He  is  very  fond  of  gardening 
and  his  unassuming  character  is  seen  in  the  reply  he  made  to  the 
question  as  to  what  he  would  do  if  forced  to  give  up  books  alto- 
gether.   ^  Oh  I"  said  he,  ^  I  shall  occupy  myself  raising  potatoes.'' 

Up  to  this  date,  March  22d,  1856,  his  ''Notes  on  the  New  Te» 
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tament**  liaye  readied  a  circulation  in  this  country  of  three  hundred 
and  flixty-eeyen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Tolumea. 
Since  they  were  first  issued,  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  the  circula- 
tion of  each  year  has  steadily  increased  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  circulation  of  the  past  twelye  months  has  been  twenty-ei^ 
thousand.  Ss  Notes  on  the  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
a  circuUition  of  about  five  thousand  a  year.  There  is  a  constant  and 
laige  demand  for  his  other  works.  There  are  four  English  editions  ci 
his  ^  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  and  one  edition  of  **  Notes  on 
the  Gospels'*  in  Welch,  and  one  in  the  Tamul  language.  We  estf.- 
mate  that  the  circulation  of  all  his  works  amounts  to  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  yolumes.  No  man  feels  more  deeply  than  he  does  a 
sense  of  responsibility  growing  out  of  the  fiict  that  so  many  minds 
are  reached  by  his  published  writings ;  and  since  the  fisulure  of  his 
Bight,  this  extent  of  religious  influence  is  a  source  of  great  caoaoh^ 
tion  to  him. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Barnes  amount  to  twenty-fiye  volumes :  Nciea  on 
Job;  Isaiah;  Daniel;  theGk)6pels;  Acts;  Romans;  iGorinthiana; 
2  Corinthians  and  Gkdatians ;  Ephesians,  Philippiana,  Colossians ; 
Theesalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon ;  Hebrews ;  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude;  Revelations;  Apostolic  Church;  Sermon  on  Re- 
vivals; Practical  Sermons;  How  shall  Man  be  Just  with  God! 
Way  of  Salvation;  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews;  and  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery. 

As  we  learn  the  results  of  such  a  life,  how  few  can  estimate  the  toil 
of  its  upbuilding,  or  the  solicitude  of  its  progress  I  We  scan  it  in  its 
completeness,  admire,  pass  on,  and  forget^  unmindfid  that  sighs  were 
the  mementoes  treasured  beneath  its  comernrtone,  and  that  tears  ce- 
mented its  foundation. 

Who  that  has  been  in  Wall-street^  has  not  stopped  to  gaze  in 
silent  admiration  at  the  edifice  of  Trinity  Church,  which  stands  at 
ts  head  f  There,  in  its  quiet  magnificence,  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Heaven,  it  rears  itself  above  the  bustle  of  commerce,  majestio 
.n  its  studied  proportions,  and  beautiful  in  its  chaste  simplicity,  a 
monument  of  architectural  excellence,  and  a  monitor  of  eternal  verir 
ties.    But  of  all  who  admire  its  grandeur,  enjoy  its  perfectness,  and 
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are  subdued  by  its  sacredness,  bow  few  iboroughlj  appreciate  it ! 
Perhaps  there  is  only  ime^  How  few  could  describe  it  in  its  mani- 
fold parts — ^its  arches,  its  columns,  its  pilasters,  its  architraves !  Per- 
haps there  is  only  one.  How  few  can  estimate  the  skill  of  its  design, 
or  the  genius  requisite  to  its  completion  I  Perhaps  there  is  only 
one.  And  that  one  is  the  architect  He  could  tell  of  difficulties 
surmounted  and  embarrassmenta  met,  for  the  attainment  of  some 
slight  purpose,  which  we  deem  almost  a  chance  beauty.  He  could 
tell  of  days,  and  months,  and  years  of  perplexing  study  and  harass- 
ing anxiety  and  pressing  toil,  when  we,  in  our  ignorance,  think 
that  all  is  easy  in  the  upbuilding  of  such  simple  architecture.  So 
is  it  with  a  great  and  finished  character.  As  it  stands  in  its  har- 
monious proportions  and  its  beautiful  completeness,  who  does  not 
admire  it  ?  As  we  confflder  its  strength,  its  integrity,  its  earnestness, 
who  is  not  solemnized  by  the  contemplation  f  But  how  few  appre- 
ciate the  labor  bestowed,  the  care  endured,  the  watohings  maintained 
for  its  upbuilding  I  Perhaps  no  one  but  the  architect  himselfl  There 
haye  been  all  the  secret  struggles,  the  analyzings,  the  balancings ; 
all  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  forebodings ;  all  the  hopes,  the  aspirationsi 
the  enthusiasms ;  all  the  disciplinings,  the  deyelopings,  the  matur* 
ings ;  all  the  fittings,  the  harmonizings,  the  finishings — ^all,  all  to  be 
maintained  for  years  and  years,  unceasingly,  till,  at  last,  the  charac- 
ter stands  revealed  in  its  architectural  proportions,  beautiful,  com 
plete,  ^  a  house  not  made  with  hands,*'  which  shall  be  ^  eternal  tt 
the  heavens  P 

« I  would  express  him  simplei  gravei  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  unoormpt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chastet 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  heoomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !— Is  it  like  V* 
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